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PREFACE 
THE  SECOND   EDITION. 


Lf  this  edition  I  have  carefiillj  rerised  the  whde ; 
but  the  correctioiiB  which  I  have  thought  it  neoesnry 
to  make  are  in  general  confined  to  the  style  and 
language.  Excepting  in  a  few  instances,  I  haye  not 
myself  detected  anj  important  errors  or  inaccuracies 
as  to  the  fiicts  in  the  histoiy;  neither  have  such,  as 
fiu*  as  I  know,  been  pointed  out  by  fnendly  or  nn- 
firiendly  critics — not  indeed  that  I  have  any  right  to 
say  that  I  have  met  with  unfriendly  critics.  The  ad- 
£tions  which  I  have  made  —  in  some  cases  derived 
firom  older  books,  which  had  not  fallen  in  my  way,  but 
chiefly  from  books  published  since  the  appearance  of 
the  first  edition — are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
notes.  Among  these,  besides  the  *^  Life  of  Moham- 
med,'' by  Dr.  Sprenger,  I  may  specially  name  one 
or  two  original  pieces  in  the  new  yolume  of  Perts, 
^Monumenta  Gkrmaniffi;''  the  ^^Chronicon  Placen- 
dnmn,"  firom  the  British  Museum;  and  the  curious 
documents  relating  to  the  **  Friends  of  Ood,'*  published 
by  Dr   Cari  Schmidt. 
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PREFACE 
THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


Thb  History  of  Latin  Ghristiaiiitj  is  a  continuatioii 
of  **  The  Histoiy  of  Christianity  to  the  Extinction  of 
Paganism  in  the  Roman  Empire/'  But  Latin  Chris- 
tianity appears  to  possess  such  a  remarkable  historic 
nnity^  that  I  hare  thought  fit,  in  order  to  make  this 
work  complete  in  itself,  to  trace  again  its  origin  and 
earlier  development,  and  to  ent^  in  some  respects  with 
greater  ftdness,  yet  without  unnecessary  repetition,  into 
its  history  during  the  first  four  centuries.  On  (me 
extremely  dark  part  of  that  history  a  book  but  recently 
discovered  has  thrown  unexpected  light 

The  sentence  of  Polybius  which  describes  the  unity, 
and  the  plan  of  his  Histoiy  of  Republican  Rome,  might 
be  adopted  by  the  historian  of  the  Rise  and  Progress 
of  Christian  Rome.  "Opiog  yaq  hog  iqyw  hou  deofAoxog 
hog  TO0  avfmcimog,  wteg  xoixw  yqaqfuif  imx^eiQ^ofur  rov, 
nmg  hcu  tiotSy  km  dia  ti  narta  ta  yfoi>Qi^6fi8Pa  ^MQtj  t^g  omov- 
uspt^  ino  Xfj9  *P(Ofiamv  ^cumUa^  iyhtro.  —  1,  iii.  c.  i. 
**  The  work  which  we  have  undertaken  being  one,  the 
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whole  forming  one  great  design,  how,  when,  and  hj 
what  means  all  the  known  world  became  subject  to 
the  Roman  role.''  Though  the  great  sphere  of  Latin 
Christii^t7  was  Western  Europe,  yet,  dnring  the  first 
seven  or  eight  centuries,  it  is  so  mingled  up  with  the 
religions  history  of  the  Grreek  empire ;  the  invasion  of 
Western  Europe  by  the  Mohammedans,  and  the  Cm- 
Hides,  so  involved  it  again  in  the  a&irs  of  the  EsBt ; 
that,  in  its  influence  at  least,  it  extended  to  the  limits 
of  the  known  world. 

My  aim  has  been  to  write  a  histoiy,  not  a  succession 
of  dissertations  on  hist(»ry ;  to  give  with  as  much  life 
and  reality  as  I  have  been  able,  the  result,  not  the 
process,  of  inquiry.  This,  where  almost  every  event, 
every  character,  every  opinion  has  been  the  subject  of 
long,  intricate,  too  often  hostile  controversy,  was  a  task 
of  no  slight  difficulty.  Where  the  conflicting  author- 
ities have  seemed  to  be  nearly  balanced,  I  have  some- 
times, but  rarely,  admitted  them  into  the  text,  not 
desiring  to  speak  with  certainty,  where  certainty  ap- 
peared unattainable ;  in  general  I  have  reserved  such 
discussions,  when  inevitable,  for  the  notes.  Even  in 
the  notes  I  have  endeavored  to  avoid  two  things  —  a 
polemic  tone  and  prolixity.  I.  —  I  have  cited  the 
names  of  modem  writers,  in  general,  only  when  their 
observations  have  been  remarkable  in  themselves,  as 
original,  or  as  characteristic  of  the  progress  of  opinion. 
n. — I  have  usually  contented  myself  with  quoting  the 
authority  which  after  due  consideration  I  have  thou|2;ht 
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it  right  to  follow,  instead  of  occupying  a  large  space 
with  concurrent  or  conflicting  statements.  Nothing 
can  be  more  easy,  now  that  we  possess  such  admirable 
manuals  of  ecclesiastical  history  (especially  the  inval- 
uable one  of  Gieseler),  than  to  heap  together  to  im- 
measurable extent  citations  from  ancient  authors  or  the 
opinions  of  learned  men.  I  notice  this  solely  that  I 
may  not  be  suspected  either  of  the  presumption  of 
having  neglected  the  labors,  or  of  want  of  gratitude 
for  the  aid,  of  that  array  of  writers  who  —  from  ilie 
Magdeburg  Centuriators,  Baronius  and  his  Continua- 
tors,  through  the  great  French  scholars,  Tillemont, 
Eleury,  Dupin ;  the  Germans,  Mosheim,  Schroeck, 
Neander,  and  countless  others  (where,  alasl  are  the 
English  historians  of  those  times?)  —  have  wrought 
with  such  indefatigable  industry  on  the  annab  of  Chris- 
tianity. I  have  studied  compression  and  condensation, 
rather  than  fulness  and  copiousness,  simply  in  onier  to 
bring  the  work  within  reasonable  compass. 


PBEPACE  TO  VOLUME  IV. 

FIRST  EDITION. 


I  OAKHOT  ofier  the  condnding  vohimes  of  tne 
GGstoiy  of  Latin  Christianity  without  expressing  mj 
gratefbl  sense  of  the  kind  and  liberal  manner  in  which 
die  former  portion  of  the  work  has  been  generally  re- 
ceived. In  these  volomes  I  trust  that  I  hare  not  fallen 
below  my  constant  aim  —  calm  and  rigid  impartiality ; 
the  fearless  exposure  of  the  bad^  full  appreciation  of 
the  good,  both  in  the  institutions  and  in  the  men  who 
have  passed  before  my  view.  I  hope  that  I  may  aver 
without  presumption  that  my  sole  object  is  truth — 
truth  uttered  in  charity;  and  where  truth  has  ap- 
peared to  me  unattamable  firom  want  of  sufficient 
authorities,  or  from  authorities  balanced  or  contradio- 
tory,  I  have  avoided  the  expression  of  any  positiye 
opinion.  I  am  unwilling  to  claim  the  authority  of 
history  for  that  for  which  there  is  not  historical  evi- 
dence. I  would  further  remind  the  reader  that  if  the 
course  of  affidrs  during  these  ages  should  appear  dark, 
at  times  almost  to  repulsiveness,  still  in  the  dreariest 
and  most  gloomy  period  of  Christian  history  there  was 
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always  an  undeFCurrent  of  humble,  Christiau  goodness 
flowing  on,  as  the  Saviour  himself  came,  ^  without 
observation,"  the  light  of  which  we  can  discern  but  bjr 
GEunt  and  transitoiy  glimpses. 

Only  one  book,  as  fiEur  as  I  know,  has  iq>peared  since 
the  publication  of  the  first  part  of  mj  work,  which 
has  ftirther  elucidated  any  of  the  subjects  treated  in 
those  volumes  —  the  **  life  of  Mohammed,''  by  Dr. 
Sprenger.  After  the  perusal  of  that  work,  so  much 
more  full  than  any  former  history  on  the  earlier  and 
more  authentic  traditions  of  the  Prophet,  I  have  the 
satis&ction  to  find  that  though  I  might  be  disposed  to 
add  a  few  sentences,  I  find  nothing  in  my  own  more 
brief  and  rapid  sketch  to  alter  or  to  retract.  More- 
over (I  write  with  diffidence),  it  appears  to  me  that 
Dr.  Sprenger  has  hardly  drawn  the  line,  if  it  can  be 
drawn,  between  the  Historical  and  the  Legendary  in 
the  life  of  Mohammed.  I  cannot  but  think  that  the 
Koran,  after  all,  is  the  one  safe  and  trustworthy  au- 
thority for  the  life,  the  acts,  and  the  aims,  of  the 
founder  of  Islam. 
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LATIN    CHRISTIANITY. 


INTBODUCTION. 

DESIGN  Ain>  PLAN  OF  THE  WOBK. 

The  great  event  in  the  history  of  our  religio*i 
and  of  mankind,  daring  many  centories  after  tlie 
extinction  of  Paganism,  is  the  rise,  the  development, 
and  the  domination  of  Latin  Christianity,  j^^  ch^is. 
Though  the  religion  of  Christ  had  its.  ori-  *»~»*^- 
gin  among  a  Syrian  people — though  its  Divine  Au- 
thor spoke  an  Aramaic  dialect  —  Christianity  was 
almost  firom  the  first  a  Greek  religion.     Its  chrittkntty 
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primal  records  were  all,  or  nearly  all,  writ-  OnA. 
ten  in  the  Greek  language ;  it  was  promulgated  with 
the  greatest  rapidily  and  success  among  nations  either 
of  Greek  descent,  or  those  which  had  been  Grecised 
by  the  conquests  of  Alexander;  its  most  flourisli- 
ing  churches  were  in  Greek  cities.  Greek  was  the 
commercial  language  in  which  the  Jews,  through 
whom  it  was  at  first  disseminated,  and  who  were 
even  now  settled  in  almost  every  province  of  the 
Roman  world,  carried  on  their  intercourse.  Prim^ 
itive  Christianity   no    doubt    continued    to   speak   id 
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Sjriac  to  vast  numbers  of  disciples  in  the  Syrian 
provinces;  it  spread  eastward  to  a  considerable  ex 
tent,  in  Babylonia  and  beyond  the  Euphrates,  into 
regions  where  Greek  ceased  to  be  the  common 
tongue.  Oriental  influences,  influences  even  from 
the  remoter  East,  worked  into  its  doctrine  and  into 
its  system;  ye{  even  these  flowed  in  chiefly  or  in 
great  part  throng  Grreek  channels.  The  Indian 
Monastidsm^  had  already  been  domiciliated  in  Pal- 
estine and  among  the  Egyptian  Jews.  Oriental  and 
Egyptian  notions  had  found  their  way  into  the 
Greek  philosophy.  Among  the  earlier  Christian 
converts  were  some  of  these  partially  orientalized 
Greek  philosophers.  Many  of  the  first  teachers  had 
been  trained  in  their  schools.  In  Antioch,  in  Alex- 
andria, even  in  Ephesus  there  was  something  of  an 
Asiatic  cast  in  the  Greek  civilization. 

Greek  Christianity  could  not  but  be  affected  both 
ohazacter  of  in  its  doctriual  progrcss  and  in  its  pol- 
ttonity.  iiy  by  its  Greek  origin.  Among  the 
Greeks  had  been  for  centuries  agitated  all  those  pri- 
mary questions  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  all  re- 
ligions;— the  formation  of  the  worlds — the  exist- 
ence and  nature  of  the  Deily — the  origin  and  cause 
of  evil,  though  this  seems  to  have  been  studied 
even  with  stronger  predilection  in  the  trans-Eu- 
phratic  East.  Hence  Greek  Christianity  was  insa* 
tiably  inquisitive,  speculative.  Confident  in  the  in- 
exhaustible   copiousness    and    fine    precision    of    its 

1  Oompare,  od  BnddhUt  montatloinn,  the^veiy  onrioiis  vititaftioii  of 
the  Buddhist  moDMteries  at  the  oloee  of  the  fourth  century,  the  con- 
tinuation of  earlier  Tisitations  anterior  to  the  Christian  era,  the  Foe 
Koueki,  transUted  by  H.  A.  R^musat,  Paris,  18S6;  also  tiie  reoeut  i 
popular  work  bj  Mr.  Hardy,  Eastern  Mooaohism,  London,  I860. 
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language,  it  endured  no  limitation  to  its  corions 
myestigatunia.  As  each  great  question  was  settled 
or  worn  out,  it  was  still  ready  to  propose  new  ones. 
It  began  with  the  Diyinily  of  Christ  (still  earlier 
perhaps  with  some  of  the  Gnostic  Cosmogonical  or 
Theophanic  theories),  so  onward,  to  the  Trinity:  it 
ez[ured,  or  at  least  drew  near  its  end  as  the  relig- 
km  of  the  Roman  East,  discussing  the  Divine  Light 
on  Moimt  Tabor. 

In  tJieir  polity  the  Grecian  churches  were  a  fed- 
eratioii  of  republics,  as  were  the  settlements  of  the 
Jews.  But  they  were  founded  on  a  religious,  not 
oa  a  national  basis;  external  to,  yet  in  their  boun- 
daries, mostly  in  their  aggregative  system,  following 
the  old  commonwealths,  which  still  continued  to  sub- 
sist under  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  Prefect  or 
Proconsul,  and  in  later  times  the  distribution  of  the 
Imperial  dioceses.  They  wer^  held  together  by  com- 
mon sympa&ies,  common  creeds,  common  sacred 
books,  certain,  as  yet  simple,  but  common  rites, 
common  usages  of  life,  and  a  hierarchy  everywhere, 
in  theory  at  least,  of  the  same  power  and  influence. 
They  admitted  the  Christians  of  other  places  by  some 
established  sign,  or  by  recommendatory  letters.  They 
were  often  bound  tcgether  by  mutual  charitable  sub- 
ventions. Still  each  was  an  absolutely  independent 
c^mununi^.  The  Roman  East,  including  Greece, 
bad  no  capitaL  The  old  kingdoms  might  respect 
the  traditionary  greatness  of  some  city,  which  had 
been  the  abode  of  their  kings,  or  which  was  the 
seat  of  a  central  {nx)vincial  government :  other  cities, 
from  their  wealth  and  population,  may  have  as- 
famed  a  superior  rank,  Antioch  in  Syria,  .Uexan- 
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dria  in  Egypt,  Ephesus  in  Asia  Minor.  But  though 
churches  ^own  or  reputed  to  have  been  foundea 
by  Apostles  might  be  looked  on  with  peculiar  re- 
spect, there  was  as  yet  no  subordination,  no  suprem- 
acy; their  federal  union  was  a  voluntaiy  associa- 
tion. Whether  the  internal  constitution  had  become 
more  or  less  rapidly  or  completely  monarchical; 
whether  the  Bishop  had  risen  to  a  greater  or  less 
height  above  his  co-Presbyters,  the  whole  episcopal 
order,  the  representataves  of  each  church,  were  on 
the  same  level.  The  Metropolitan  and  afterwards 
the  Patriarchal  dignity  was  of  later  growth.  Jeru- 
salem, which  might  naturally  have  aspired  to  the 
rank  of  the  Chri^|ian  capital,  at  least  in  the  East, 
had  been  destroyed,  and  remained  desolate  for  many 
years:  it  assumed  only  at  a  later  period  (at  one 
time  it  was  subject  to  CsBsarea)  even  the  Patri- 
archal rank. 

But  at  the  extinction  of  Paganism,  Greek,  or,  as 
it  may  now  be  called  in  opposition  to  the  West, 
Eastern  Christianity,  had  almost  ceased  to  be  a^ 
Not  aggM-  gressive  or  creative.  Except  the  contested 
■'^  conversion  of  the  Bulgarians,  later  of  the 

Russians,  and  a  few  wild  tribes,  it  achieved  no 
conquests.  The  Nestorians  alone,  driven  into  exile 
by  cruel  persecutions,  formed  settlements,  and  prop- 
agated their  own  form  of  Christianity  in  Persia, 
India,  perhaps  in  still  more  distant  lands.  The 
Ektstem  Church  never  recovered  the  ground  which 
it  had  lost  before  the  revived  Magianism  of  the 
Sassanian  kings  of  Persia ;  and  it  was  compelled  to 
retire  within  still  narrowing  bounds  before  trium- 
phant Mohammedanism.     The  Greek  hierarchy  had 
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Aaw  lost  tlieir  mii^  <^  aetkm.  The  great  Patrkr- 
chatea,  which  hj  this  tune  had  heen  foimed  on  the 
aathoritj  of  Cooncib,  were  inTolved  in  perpetoal 
strife,  or  were  ccmtested  faj  rival  bishops,  till  three 
of  ih&si,  Antioch,  Alexandria,  Jemsalem,  sank  into 
administrators  of  a  tolerated  religion  under  the  Mo- 
hammedan domriion.  The  Bishop  of  Constantinople 
was  the  passive  victim,  the  humble  slave,  or  the 
fiictious  adversary  of  the  Byzantine  Empennr :  rarely 
exercised  a  lofly  moral  control  upon  his  despotism. 
The  lower  clergy,  whatever  their  more  secret  benef* 
icent  or  sanctifying  workingp  on  society,  had  suffi- 
cient power,  wealth,  rank,  to  tempt  ambition,  or  to 
degrade  to  intrigue;  not  enough  to  command  the 
public  mind  for  any  great  salutary  purpose ;  to  re- 
press the  inveterate  inmumdity  ci  an  effete  age ;  to 
reconcile  jarring  interests;  to  mould  together  hostile 
races:  in  general  they  ruled,  where  they  did  rule, 
by  the  superstitious  fSuurs,  raiher  than  by  the  rever- 
ence and  attachment  of  a  grateful  people^  They 
sank  downward  into  the  common  ignorance,  and 
yielded  to  that  worst  barbarism — a  worn  out  civili- 
sation. Monastidsm  withdrew  a  great  num-  q^^^  m^,, 
her  of  those  who  might  have  been  ener-*"~* 
getic  and  usefnl  ddaens  into  barren  seclusion  and 
religions  indolence ;  but  except  where  the  monks 
formed  themselves,  as  they  frequently  did,  into  fierce 
political  or  polemic  Actions,  they  had  little  effect  on 
the  cmiditian  of  society.  They  stood  aloof  from  the 
world,  the  anciorites  in  their  desert  wildernesses, 
the  monks,  in  their  jealously-barred  convents;  and 
secure,  as  they  supposed,  of  their  own  saltation, 
*eft  the  rest  of  mazddnd  to  inevitable  perdition 
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Greek  theology  still  maintained  its  specolatiTe  ten<- 
GiMk  Thwi- d®^^yj  ^*  ^^^^  ^^  defining  with  still  more 
^^'  exquisite  snbtlety  the  Godhead  and  the  nar 

tore  of  Christ.  The  interminable  contaroveny  still 
lengthened  out,  and  cast  forth  sect  after  sect  from 
the  enfeebled  community.  The  great  Greek  writws, 
Athanasius,  Basil,  the  Gregories,  had  passed  awmy 
and  left  only  unworthy  successors ;  the  splendid  pub- 
lic eloquence  had  expired  on  the  lips  of  Chrysostom. 
There  was  no  writer  who  laid  strong  hold  on  the 
imagination  or  reason  of  men,  except  the  author  of 
that  extraordinary  book,  ascribed  to  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite,  of  which  perhaps  the  remote  influence 
was  greater  in  the  West  than  in  the  Byzantine 
empire.  John  of  Damascus,  the  powerfid  adversary 
of  Iconoclasm,  is  a  splendid  exception,  not  merely 
on  account  of  the  polemic  vigor  shown  in  that  con- 
troversy, but  as  a  theologian  doubtless  the  ablest 
of  his  late  age.  The  Greek  language  gradually,  but 
slowly,  degenerated;  at  length,  but  not  entirely  till 
aft;er  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  it  broke  up  into 
barbarous  dialects;  but  it  gave  birth  by  ftision  with 
foreign  tongues  to  no  new  language  productive  of 
noble  poetry,  of  oratory,  or  philosophy.  A  rude 
and  premature  reformation,  that  of  Iconoclasm,  at- 
tempted to  overthrow  the  established  traditicmary 
(kith,  but  ofiered  nothing  to  supply  its  place  whidi 
could  either  enlighten  the  mind  or  enthrall  the  r^ 
ligious  afiections :  it  destroyed  the  images,  but  it 
did  not  reveal  the  Original  Deity,  or  the  Christ  in 
his  pure  and  essential  spirituality.  Greek  Christian- 
ity remained  however,  and  still  remains,  a  separate 
and  peculiar  form  of  fiiith ;  it  repudiated  all  the  at- 
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tempts  of  die  feeUer  sovereigns  of  the  East  to  bar- 
iet  its  independenoe  for  succor  agunst  the  formida- 
Ue  Turks:  it  is  still  the  rel^on  of  rafriTed  Gk^aeca, 
ind  of  the  vast  Russian  emphre. 

Latin  Christianity,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  em* 
dowed  with  an  inexhaustible  jMinciple  of|^.||.  q^^ 
expanding  Kfe.  No  sooner  had  the  North-  •'•■^• 
em  tribes  entered  within  its  magic  circle,  than  diej 
submitted  to  its  yoke:  and,  not  content  with  thus 
conquering  its  conquerors,  it  was  constandj  pushing 
forward  its  own  frontier,  and  advancing  into  the 
strongholds  of  Northern  Paganism.  Gradually  it  be- 
came a  monarchy,  with  all  the  power  of  a  concen- 
trated dominion.  The  clergy  assumed  an  absolute 
despotism  over  the  mind  of  man :  not  satisfied  with 
nding  princes  and  kings,  themselves  became  princes 
and  kings.  Their  organization  was  coincident  with 
the  bounds  of  Christendom  ;  they  were  a  second 
Qniyersal  magistracy,  exercising  always  equal,  assert- 
ing, and  for  a  long  period  possessing,  superior  power 
to  the  civil  government.  They  had  their  own  juris- 
pmdence — the  canon  law, — coordinate  with  and  of 
equal  authority  with  the  Roman  or  the  various  na 
tional  codes,  only  with  penalties  infinitely  more  ter- 
rific, almost  arbitrarily  admimstered,  and  admittmg 
no  exception,  not  even  that  of  the  greatest  tempo- 
ral sovereign.  Western  Monastidsm,  in  its  i^,|,„  ,|^,^^ 
general  character,  was  not  the  barren,  idly  •'•'■^ 
laborious  or  dreamy  quietude  of  the  East.  It  was 
bdustrious  and  productive:  it  settled  colonies,  pre- 
lerved  arts  and  letters,  built  splendid  edifices,  fer- 
tilized deserts.  If  it  rent  ftom  the  world  the  most 
powerful   nnnds,  having  trained  them  by   its  stem 
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discipline,  it  sent  them  badk  to  role  the  world. 
It  continuallj,  as  it  were,  renewed  its  youth,  and 
kept  up  a  constant  infusion  of  vigorous  life,  now 
quickening  into  enthusiasm,  now  darkening  into  fiir 
naticism  ;  and  by  its  perpetual  rivalry,  stimulating 
the  zeal,  or  supplying  die  deficiencies  of  the  secular 
clergy.  In  successive  ages  it  adapted  itself  to  the 
state  of  the  human  mind.  At  first  a  missionary  to 
barbarous  nations,  it  built  abbeys,  hewed  down  fi)r- 
ests,  cultivated  swamps,  enclosed  domains,  retrieved 
or  won  for  civilization  tracts  which  had  fallen  to 
waste  or  had  never  known  culture.  With  St.  Dom> 
inic  it  turned  its  missionary  zeal  upon  Christianity 
itself,  and  spread  as  a  pr^tching  ord^  throughout 
Christendom ;  with  St.  Francis  it  became  even  more 
popular,  and  lowered  itself  to  the  very  humblest  of 
mankind.  In  Jesuitism  it  made  a  last  efibrt  to 
govern  mankind  by  an  incorporated  caste.  But 
Jesuitbm  found  it  necessary  to  reject  many  of  the 
peculiarities  of  Monasticism:  it  made  itself  secular 
to  overcome  the  world.  But  the  compnnuise  could 
not  endure.  Over  the  Indians  of  South  America 
alone,  but  for  the  force  of  circumstances,  it  might 
have  been  lasting.  In  Eastern  India  it  became  a 
kind  of  Christian  Paganism;  in  Europe  a  moral 
and  religious  Rationalism,  fiital  both  to  morals  and 
to  religion. 

Throughout  this  period,  then,  of  at  least  ten  cen- 
Lttiin  ohiif-  tunes,  Latin  Christianity  was  the  religion 
*'*°**^'  of  the  Western  naticms  of  Europe:  Latin 
the  religious  language;  the  Latin  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  the  religious  code  of  mankind.  Latin 
theology  was  alone  inexhausti1:Iy  prolific,  and   held 
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inde  and  unshaken  authority.  On  moft  qseculatiT* 
tenets  this  thedogy  had  left  to  Oreok  oontroyer8ial-» 
ists  to  argue  out  the  endless  transcendental  ques* 
ti(His  of  religion,  and  contented  herself  with  reso- 
lutely embracing  the  results,  which  she  fixed  in  her 
inflexible  theory  of  doctrine.  The  only  controrersy 
which  violently  disturbed  the  Western  Church  was 
the  practical  one,  on  which  the  East  looked  almost 
with  indifference,  the  origin  and  motive  prindf^  of 
human  action — grace  and  free  will.  This,  from 
Augustine  to  Luther  and  Jansenius,  was  the  inter- 
minable, still  reviving  problem.  Latin  Christian  lit- 
erature, like  Greek,  might  have  seemed  already  to 
have  passed  its  meridian  after  TertuUian,  Cyprian, 
Ambrose,  and,  high  above  all,  Augustine.  The  age 
of  true  Latin  poetry,  no  doubt,  had  long  been  over ; 
the  imaginative  in  Chnstianity  could  only  find  its 
expression  to  some  extent  in  the  legend  and  in  the 
ritual;  but,  except  in  a  very  few  hymns,  it  was  not 
till  out  of  the  wedlock  of  Latin  with  the  Northern 
tongues,  not  till  after  new  languages  had  been  bom 
in  the  fireshness  of  youth,  that  there  were  great 
Christian  poets:  poets  not  merely  writing  on  relig- 
ious subjects,  but  instinct  with  ihe  religious  life  of 
Christianity,  —  Dante,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Shakspeare, 
WlUmj  Calderon,  Schiller.  But  not  merely  did 
Latin  thedogy  expand  into  another  vast  and  teem-* 
ing  period,  that  of  the  Schoolmen,  culminatmg  in 
Aqohias;  but  Latin  being  the  common  language, 
the  clergy  the  only  learned  body  throughout  Europe, 
it  was  that  of  law  in  both  its  branches ;  of  science, 
of  plnlosophy,  even  of  history;  of  letters;  in  short, 
if  dvilizadon.      Latin   Christianity,   when  her  tins 
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was  come,  had  her  great  era  of  art,  not  onlj  aa 
the  preserver  of  the  traditions  of  Greek  and  Roman 
skill  in  architecture,  and  some  of  the  technical  op^:^ 
ations  in  sculpture  and  painting,  but  original  and 
creative.  It  was  art  comprehending  architecture, 
painting,  sculpture,  and  music.  Christian  in  its  ihll- 
est  seiise,  as  devoted  entirely  to  Christian  uses,  ex- 
pressive of  Christian  sentiments,  arising  out  of  and 
kindling  in  congenial  spirits  Christian  thought  and 
feeling. 

The  characteristic  of  Latin  Christianity  was  that 
itsohaiaoter.  of  the  old  Latin  world — a  firm  and  even 
obstinate  adherence  to  legal  form,  whether  of  tra- 
ditionary usage  or  written  statute;  the  strong  asser- 
tion of,  and  the  severe  subordination  to,  authority. 
Its  wildest  and  most  eccentric  fanaticism,  for  the 
most  part,  and  for  many  centuries,  respected  exter- 
nal unity.  It  was  the  Roman  empire,  again  ex« 
tended  over  Europe  by  an  universal  code  and  a 
provincial  government ;  by  a  hierarchy  of  religious 
prsBtors  or  proconsxds,  and  a  host  of  inferior  officers, 
each  in  strict  subordination  to  those  immediately 
above  them,  and  gradually  descending  to  the  very 
lowest  ranks  of  society:  the  whole  with  a  certain 
degree  of  fi*eedom  of  action,  but  a  restrained  and 
limited  freedom,  and  with  an  appeal  to  the  spiritual 
Caesar  in  the  last  resort. 

Latin  Christianity  maintained  its  unshak^i  domin- 
ion until,  what  I  venture  to  call,  Teutonic  Chris* 
tianity,^   aided   by   the   invention   of  paper   and   of 

1  Thitmghout  the  world,  wherorer  the  Tentonio  is  the  gnmndwoik  of 
the  langaage,  the  Beformation  either  is,  or,  as  in  Soatbem  Germany, 
has  heen  dominant;  wherever  Latin,  Latin  Christianity  has  retained  iti 
Moendenoy 
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printiiig,  asserted  its  independence,  threw  off 


the  great  mass  of  traditionary  religion,  and^****^*^ 
Dut  of  the  Bible  summoned  forth  a  more  simple  fidth^ 
which  seized  at  once  on  the  reason,  on  the  consctencei 
and  on  the  passions  of  men.  This  fidth,  with  a  leM 
perfecdj  organized  ontward  system,  has  exercised  a 
more  profbond  moral  control,  through  the  sense  of 
strictly  personal  responsil»lity.  Christianity^  became 
a  yast  inflnence  working  irregalarly  on  individual 
minds,  rather  than  a  great  social  system,  coerced  by 
a  central  supremacy,  by  an  all-embracing  spiritual  con- 
trol, and  held  together  by  rigid  usage,  or  by  outward 
signs  of  common  citizenship.  Its  multiplicity  and 
variety,  rather  than  its  unity,  was  the  manifestation 
of  its  life ;  or  rather  its  unity  lay  deeper  in  its  being, 
and  consisted  more  in  intellectual  sympathies,  in  aflSn- 
ities  of  thought  and  feeling,  of  principles  and  motives, 
in  a  more  remote  or  rather  untraceable  kindred  through 
the  common  Father  and  common  Saviour.  Ceremo- 
nial uniformity  seemed  to  retire  into  subordinate  im- 
portance and  esthnation.  Books  gradually  became, 
as  fiur  as  the  instruction  of  the  human  race,  a  coSrdi- 

1  It  b  obrious  that  I  use  Ghritticnity,  and  Indaed  Teutonic  dnfatkiihy, 
in  its  moflt  eomprehensiye  significance,  from  national  episcopal  dmrahea, 
Kite  that  of  England,  wliicli  aspires  to  maintain  tlie  doctrines  and  oigani- 
ntkm  of  the  apostolic,  or  immediately  post-apostolic  ages,  onward  to  that 
dnbiona  and  andeSnable  verge  where  Christianity  meltB  into  a  high  mond 
theism,  a  fiuth  which  would  expand  to  purer  spiritoality  with  less  distinct 
dogmatic  system;  or  that  whidi  would  hardly  call  itself  more  than  a 
Christian  f^osophy,  a  religions  Rationalism.  I  presume  not,  neither  is  it 
the  office  of  the  historian,  to  limit  the  blessings  of  onr  religion  either  in 
tihis  worid  or  flie  world  to  come;  "there  b  One  who  wiD  know  his  own.*' 
As  an  historian  I  can  disfranchise  none  who  daim,  eren  on  the  slightest 
^ronnds,  the  privileges  and  hopes  of  Christianity:  repudiate  none  who  ds 
■ot  place  themselves  without  the  pale  of  believers  and  worshippev  nf 
Christ,  or  of  God  through  Christ. 
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nate  priesthood.  No  longer  rare,  costjy,  inaccessible^ 
or  nnintelligible,  they  descended  to  classes  which  they 
had  never  before  approached.  Eloquence  or  argument, 
instead  of  expiring  on  the  ears  of  an  entranced  but 
limited  auditory,  addressed  mankind  at  large,  flew 
through  kingdoms,  crossed  seas,  perpetoated  and  pro- 
mulgated themselves  to  an  incalculable  extent.  In-* 
dividual  men  could  not  but  be  working  out  in  their 
own  studies,  in  their  own  chambers,  in  their  own 
minds,  the  great  problems  of  i^th.  The  primal  rec- 
ords of  Christianity,  in  a  narrow  compass,  passed  into 
all  the  vernacular  languages  of  the  world,  where  they 
could  not  be  followed  by  the  vast,  scattered,  and  am- 
biguous volumes  of  tradition.  The  clergy  became  less 
and  less  a  separate  body  (the  awakened  conscience  of 
men  refused  to  be  content  with  vicarious  reli^on 
through  them)  ;  they  ceased  to  be  the  sole  arbiters  of 
man's  destiny  in  another  life:  they  sank  back  into 
society,  to  be  distinguished  only  as  the  models  and 
promoters  of  moral  and  religious  virtue,  and  so  <^ 
order,  happiness,  peace,  and  the  hope  of  immortality. 
They  derived  their  influence  less  firom  a  traditionary 
divine  commission  or  vested  authority,  than  from  their 
individual  virtue,  knowledge,  and  earnest,  if  less  au- 
thoritative, inculcation  of  divine  truth.  Monasticism 
was  rejected  as  alien  to  the  primal  religion  of  the  Gos- 
pel ;  the  family  life,  the  life  of  the  Christian  &mily, 
resumed  its  place  as  the  highest  state  of  Christian 
grace  and  perfection. 

This  progressive  development  of  Christianity  seems 
^ngnat^y  ^^  inevitable  consequence  of  man's  progress 
rf^SSS-  5^  knowledge,  and  in  the  more  general  dis- 
^'  semination    of    that    knowledge.      Human 
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thought  is  almost  compelled  to  assert,  and  camiot  help 
asserting,  its  original  freedom.  And  as  that  progress 
is  manifestly  a  law  of  human  nature,  proceeding  6rom 
the  divine  Author  of  our  being,  this  self-adaptation  of 
the  one  true  religion  to  that  progress  must  hare  the 
divine  sanction,  and  may  be  supposed,  without  pro- 
smnption,  to  have  been  contemplated  in  the  counsels 
of  Infinite  Wisdom. 

The  foil  and  more  ezpEdt  expansion  of  these  viewi 
on  this  Avatar  of  Teutonic  Christianitj  must  awah 
ito  poroper  place  at  the  dose  of  our  histotj. 
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BOOK  I 
CHAPTEB  L 

BBQINHDrO  OF  BOMAK  CHRISTIAinTT. 

Latih  Chrintiinity^  from  its  oommenoanenty  in  ki 
dnncter,  and  in  all  the  drcmnstances  of  its  ,^,^n  rmm 
derelcqiinent,  had  an  irresistible  tendency  to  {S^  l!ii?^ 
monarchj.  Its  capital  had  for  ages  been  the  ohrfrtianHj. 
cqatal  of  the  worid,  and  it  still  remained  that  of  Western 
Europe.  This  monarchj  reached  its  hei^t  under  Hilde- 
hrand  and  Innocent  III.;  the  history  of  the  Roman 
Pontificate  thns  becomes  the  centre  of  Latin  Christian 
History.  The  controYersies  of  the  East,  in  which  Occi- 
dental or  Roman  Christianity  mingled  with  a  lofty  dic- 
tation, sometimes  so  nnimpaasioned,  that  it  might  seen 
as  thoQ^  the  establishment  of  its  own  sopremacy  was 
its  ultimate  aim — the  conyersion  of  the  difierent  races 
of  Barbarians,  who  constituted  the  world  €i  Latin 
Christendom — Monastidsm,  with  the  forms  which  it 
assumed  in  its  successiye  Orders  —  the  rise  and  con- 
quests of  Mohammedanism,  with  which  Latin  religion 
came  at  length  into  dvect  conflict,  at  first  in  Spain  and 
Gaul,  in  %cily  and  Italy  ;  afterwards  when  the  Popes 
{daced  themselTes  at  die  head  of  the  Crusades,  and 
Uam  and  Latin  Christianity  mi^t  seem  to  contest  the 
dcnninion  of  the  human  race — the  restoration  of  the 
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Western  empire  beyond  the  Alps  —  the  feudal  ^tem 
of  which  the  Pope  aspired  to  be  as  it  were  the  spiritual 
Suzerain  —  the  long  and  obstinate  conflicts  with  the 
temporal  power  —  the  origin  and  tenets  of  the  sects 
which  attempted  to  withdraw  from  the  unity  of  the 
church,  and  to  retire  into  independent  communitieB-  - 
the  first  struggles  of  the  human  mind  for  freedom  within 
Latin  Christendom —  the  gradual  growth  of  Christian 
literative,  Christian  art,  and  Christian  philosophy  —  all 
these  momentous  subjects  range  themselyes  as  episodes 
in  the  chronicle  of  the  Roman  bishops.  Hence  our 
history  obtains  that  unity  which  impresses  itself  upon 
the  attention,  and  presents  the  vicissitudes  of  centuries 
as  a  vast,  continuous,  harmonious  whole ;  while  at  the 
same  time  it  breaks  up  and  separates  itself  into  distinct 
periods,  each  with  its  marked  ev^its,  peculiar  character, 
and  commanding  men.  And  so  the  plan  of  our  work 
may,  at  least,  attempt  to  fidfil  the  two  great  fimctions 
of  history,  to  arrest  the  mind  and  carry  it  on  with 
unflagging  interest,  to  infix  its  whole  course  of  events 
on  the  imagination  and  the  memory,  as  well  by  its 
broad  and  definite  landmarks,  as  by  the  life  and  reality 
of  its  details  in  each  separate  period.  The  writer  is 
unfeignedly  conscious  how  far  his  own  powers  fell  below 
the  dignity  of  his  subject,  below  the  accomplishment 
of  his  own  conceptions. 

1.  —  The  first  of  these  periods  in  the  history  of  Latin 
A.S.S0MO1.  Christianity  closes  with  Pope  Damasus  and 
his  two  successors.^  Its  age  of  total  obscurity  is  passed, 
its  indistinct  twilight  is  brightening  into  open  day.   The 

1  There  is  another  advantage  in  this  division ;  the  first  authentic  decretal 
b  that  of  Pope  Suidns,  the  successor  of  Damasus. 
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Cbristian  bishop  is  bec<MB6  so  important  a  personage  in 
Rome,  as  to  be  the  subject  of  jNrofime  histoiy.  His 
election  is  a  cause  of  jdvil  strife.  Christiamty  more 
than  equally  divides  the  Patriciate,  stQl  more  the  peo- 
ple; it  has  already  ascended  the  Imperial  throne. 
Noble  matrons  and  yirgins  are  becoming  the  Testals  of 
Christian  Monastidsm.  The  bitterness  of  the  Heathen 
party  betrays  a  galhng  sense  of  inferiority.  Paganism 
is  writhing,  struggling,  languishing  in  its  death  pangs, 
Christianity  growing  haughty  and  wanton  in  its  tri- 
umph. 

n.  —  The  second  ends  with  Pope  Leo  the  QreaL 
Paganism  has  made  its  last  vain  ^brt,  not  a.  ».  ml 
now  for  equality,  for  toleration.  It  hfis  been  buried 
under  the  ruins  of  the  conquered  capital  Alaric 
tramples  out  its  last  embers.  Rome  emerges  fircnn  its 
destruction  by  the  G(oths  a  Christian  city.  The  East 
has  wrought  out,  after  the  strife  of  two  centuries,  the 
dogmatic  system  of  the  church,  which  Rome  receives 
with  haughty  condescension,  as  if  she  had  imposed  it 
on  the  world.  The  great  Western  controversy,  Pela- 
gianism,  has  been  agitated  and  has  passed  away.  Pre- 
tensions to  the  successorship  of  St.  Peter  are  a.  b.  4(0-117 
already  heard  firom  Innocent  I.  Claims  are  made  at 
least  to  the  authority  of  a  Western  Patriarch.  In  Leo 
the  Grreat,  half  a  century  later,  the  pope  n  a.  ».  44(M61. 
not  merely  the  greatest  personage  in  Rome,  but  even 
in  Italy ;  he  takes  the  lead  as  a  pacific  protector 
against  the  Barbarians.  Leo  the  Great  is  likewise  the 
Srst  distinguished  writer  amcmg  the  popes. 

m.  — To  die  death  of  Gregory  I.  (the   Great) 
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*.».60i  Ohristianity  is  not  only  the  reUgion  of  the 
Roman  or  Italian,  but  in  part  of  the  barbarian  world. 
Now  takes  place  the  league  of  Christianity  witli  Bar* 
barism.  The  old  Roman  letters  and  arts  die  away  intr 
almost  total  extinction.  So  fidlen  is  Roman  literature, 
that  Boethius  is  a  great  philosopher,  Cassiodoms  a 
great  historian,  Prudentius,  Fortunatus,  Juvencus  great 
poets.  The  East  has  made  its  last  effinrt  to  unite  the 
Christian  world  under  one  dominion.  Justinian  has 
aspired  to  legislate  for  Christendom.  Monastic  Chris- 
tianity, having  received  a  strong  impulse  from  St.  Ben- 
edict, is  in  the  ascendant.  Gregory  I.  as  a  Pope,  and 
as  a  writer,  offers  himself  as  a  model  of  its  exoellenciefi 
and  defects. 

IV.  —  To  the  coronation  of  Charlemagne  as  Em 
▲.D.800.  peror  of  the  West.  Mohammed  and  Mo- 
hammedanism arise.  The  East  and  Egypt  are  severed 
from  Greek,  Africa  and  Spain  from  Latin  Christianity. 
Anglo-Saxon  Britain,  Western  and  Southern  Gcov 
many  are  Christian.  Iconoclasm  in  the  East  finally 
separates  Greek  and  Latin  Christianity.  The  Pope 
has  become  the  great  power  in  Italy.  The  Gk>thic 
kingdom,  the  Greek  dominion  of  Justinian  have  passed, 
away.  The  Pope  seeks  an  alliance  against  the  Lom- 
bards with  the  Transalpine  kings.  Charlemagne  is 
Patrician  of  Rome  and  Emperor  of  the  West. 

V.  —  The  Empire  of  Charlemagne.  The  mingled 
Temporal  and  Ecclesiastical  supr^nacy  of  Charle- 
magne breaks  up  at  his  death.  Under  his  successon 
the  spiritual  supremacy,  in  part  the  temporal,  fidls  to 
the  clergy.     Growth  of  the   Transalpine  hierarchy. 
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Pope  Nicholas  the  First  accqpts  the  fidse  decretAls. 
Iimiaion  of  the  Northmen.     The  dark  age$A.».in. 
of  the  Papacy  lower  and  terminate  in  the  degradation 
of  the  Popes  into  slaves  of  the  kwless  Barons  of  the 


YI.  —  The  Ime  of  German  PontifEb.  The  Tranaal- 
pme  powers  interpose,  rescue  the  Papacy  a- >-w<iwl 
from  its  threatened  dissohition,  from  the  hatred  and 
contempt  of  mankind.  For  great  part  of  a  centnrj 
fiiragn  ecclesiastics  are  seated  on  the  Papal  throne. 

YU.  —  The  restoration  of  the  Italian  Papacy  nnder 
Ch^ory  VII.  (Hildebrand).     The  Pontifi- ^.  ^.  ,oe^ 
cates  of  his  immediate  predecessors  and  sac-  ^'^ 
cessors.    Now  commences  the  complete  oiganization  of 
the  sacerdotal  caste  as  independent  oC^  and  claiming 
snpeiiori^  to,  all  temporal  powers.     The  strife  of  cen- 
tories  ends  in  the  enforced  celibacy  of  the  clergy.    Ber- 
engar  disputes  Transnbstantiation.     Urban  IL  places 
bimself  at  the  head  of  Christendom  on  the  a.  ».  loas. 
occasion  of  the  first  Cmsade. 

VlU. — Continnation  of  contest  about  Inyestitures. 
hitellectaal  movement.  Erigena.  Ootschalk*  Aa- 
iehn.  Abelard.  Arnold  of  Brescia.  Strong  revival 
of  Monasticism.  Stephen  Harding.  St.  Ber-  mt  istii  m» 
nsrd.  Strife  in  England  for  immunities  of  *'^* 
the  clergy.  Thomas  a  Becket.  Rise  of  the  Emperors 
of  the  line  of  Hohenstaufen.    Frederick  Barbarossa. 

IK. — Meridian  of  the  Papal  power  imder  IimocenI 
m*    Innocent  aspires  to  rule  all  the  king-vi«nim. 
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doms  of  the  West.     Latin  conquest  of  (Constantinople. 
WaiB  of  the  Albigenses.    St.  Dominic.     St.  Francis. 

X.  —  The  successors  of  Innocent  III.  wage  an  inters 
nedne  conflict  with  the  Emperors.  Fruitless  and  pre- 
mature attempt  at  emancipation  imder  Frederick  II. 
^j^gf^jj^  The  Decretals,  the  Palladium  of  the  Papal 
m-ym,  power,  are  collected,  completed,  promulgated 
as  the  law  of  Christendom  by  Gr^ory  IX.  Con- 
tinued conflict  of  the  Papal  and  Sacerdotal  against  the 
i,„^oo^^iy.  Imperial  and  Secular  power.  Innocent  IV. 
mmia^i.      pji  of  ^Y^Q  House  of  Hohenstaufen. 

XI.  — The  Empire  is  crushed,  and  withdraws  into 
its  Teutonic  sphere.  The  French  descend  into  Italy. 
In  the  Eling  of  France  arises  a  new  adyersaiy  to  the 
Bonifluw  diM  Pop^  Philip  the  Fair  and  Boni&ce  VIII. 
^^^  dose  the  open  strife  of  the  t^nporal  and 
spiritual  power. 

XII.  —  The  Popes  are  become  the  slayes  of  France 
at  Avignon.  What  is  called  the  Babylonian  cap- 
A. ».  1806  to  tivity  of  seventy  years.  Clement  V.  abol- 
^'^  ishes  the  Templars.  The  Empire  resumes 
its  claims  on  Italy.  Henry  of  Luxemburg.  Louia 
of  Bavaria,    John  XXH.  and  the  FraticcUL     RienzL 

Xin.  —  Restoration  to  Rome.  The  great  Schism. 
Councils  of  Pisa,  of  Constance,  of  Basil,  of  Florence,  — 
the  Coundls  advance  a  claim  to  supremacy  over  the 
Popes.  Last  attempt  to  reconcile  Greek  and  Latin 
Christianity.  Popes  begin  to  be  patrons  of  Letters 
and  Arts. 
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XIY.  —  Retrospect  of  Medieval  Letters  and  Aits. 
BeyiTsl  of  Greek  Liettars. 

CovcxusioK.  — Advance  of  the  Reformation.  TeiH 
tonic  Christianitjr  aspires  and  begins  to  divide  the 
voild  with  Latin  Chiistianitj. 


Ldke  almost  all  the  great  works  of  nature  and  of 
hmnan  power  in  the  material  world  and  in  the  world 
of  man,  the  Papacy  grew  np  in  silence  and  obscurity. 
The  names  of  the  earlier  Bishops  of  Rome  are  known 
(mlj  by  barren  lists,^  by  spurious  decrees  and  epistles 
inscribed,  centuries  later,  with  their  names;  by  their 
coUisicm  with  the  teachers  of  heretical  opinions,  almost 
ill  of  whom  found  their  way  to  Rome ;  by  martyrdoms 
ascribed  with  the  same  lavish  reverence  to  those  who 
lived  under  the  mildest  of  the  Roman  emperors,  as 
weQ  as  those  under  the  most  merciless  persecutors.' 
Tet  the  mythic  or  imaginative  spirit  of  early  Chris- 
tiuiity  has  either  respected,  or  was  not  tempted  to 

1  The  eatalogue  pabliahed  bj  Bucherhis,  called  abo  Liberiannt,  it  gco- 
cnDj  the  most  aoeredited.  M.  Bnnsen  promises  a  rerisioii  of  the  whole 
q»^tioii.  (Hippoljrtiu,  L  279.)  Historicallj  the  chronological  discrepao- 
oe*  m  these  lists  are  of  no  great  importance.  But  it  is  remarkable  tha^ 
•hnost  all  the  earlier  names  are  Qreek;  Clemens,  Pius,  Victor,  Cains,  an 
MMmg  the  yexy  few  genuine  Soman. 

*]n  a  list  of  Popes,  published  bj  Fabiidus  (Bibliotheca  Ghmea,  3d.  p 
7M),  from  St.  Peter  to  Sylrester,  two  unhappj  pontiA  alone  (who  are  ao- 
faumledged  to  be  Greeks)  are  exchided  fit>m  the  honofs  of  martyrdom, 
l^ioByiins  and  Snsebius.  It  might  seem  that  this  list  was  composed  after 
QfMk  and  Latin  Christianity  had  beeome  hostile.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
^wtUsssaesB  of  these  traditions,  Telesf^rus  is  reckoned  as  a  martyr  on 
the  authority  of  Ireiueus  (1.  ii.  c  8;  compare  note  of  Feuardentius).  But 
Ttlttphoros  was  bishop  of  Rome  during  the  reign  of  Hadrian;  his  martyr- 
doQ  is  ascribed  to  the  first  year  of  Antoninus  Pins.  Their  character,  as 
^^  as  the  general  voice  of  Christian  history  (see  Hist  of  Chrisdani^ 
^  i.  p.  161, 106),  absoWes  these  empeion  flnom  the  diarge  ot  pewacntkiai 
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indulge  its  creative  fertility  by  the  primitive  annals  oi 
Rome.  After  the  embellishment,  if  not  the  invention, 
of  St.  Peter's  Pontificate,  lus  conflict  with  Simon 
Magos  in  the  presence  of  tiie  Emperor,  and  tiie  cir- 
cumstance of  his  martyrdom,  it  was  content  with 
raising  the  successive  bishops  to  the  rank  of  martyrs 
witiiout  any  peculiar  richness  or  fulness  of  legend.^ 

It  would  be  singularly  curious  and  instructive  to 
trace,  if  it  were  possible,  the  rise  and  growth  of  any 
single  Christian  community,  more  especially  that  of 
Rome,  at  once  in  the  whole  church,  and  in  the  lives  of 
the  bishops ;  the  first  initiatory  movements  in  the  con- 
quest of  the  world,  and  of  the  mistress  of  the  worid, 
by  the  religion  of  Christ.  How  did  the  Church 
enlarge  her  sphere  in  Rome?  how,  out  of  the  popu- 
lation (fix)m  a  million  to  a  million  and  a  half),' 
slowly  ^dlier  in  her  tens,  her  hundreds,  her  thousands 
of  converts?    By  what  processes,  by  what  influences, 

1  Two  remaikable  panageB  greatlj  weaken,  or  nther  utterij  destroy  the 
anthofity  of  all  ^  older  Soman  martjTologies.  In  the  book,  De  librii 
redpiendifl,  ascribed  to  the  pontificate  of  Damasns,  of  Honnisdas,  more 
probably  to  that  of  Geladns,  the  caution  of  the  Roman  Ohnrch,  in  not 
poblidj  reading  the  martjrrologieB  ie  highly  praised,  their  writers  being 
unknown  and  without  auUiority.  Shigulari  cautelft  a  S.  Bom.  "Krri^^^ 
non  leguntnr,  quia  et  eorum  qui  conscripeerint  nomina  penitus  ignorantnr, 
et  ab  infidelibus  vel  idiotis  superiua  aut  minus  apta  quam  rei  ordo  ftierit 
esse  putantur  ....  The  authors  "  Deo  magis  quam  hominibus  noti  sunt.** 
Apud  liansi,  sub  Pont.  Gelasii,  A.D.  482, 406.  Gregorj  I.  makes  ev«n  • 
more  ingenuous  conftsdon,  that  excepting  one  small  yolome  (a  calendar,  it 
should  seem,  of  the  names  and  dayn  on  which  they  were  honored)  tiiere 
were  no  Acts  of  Martyrs  in  the  archiyes  of  the  Soman  See  or  hi  the 
librariee  of  Some.  Prster  iUa,  qus  in  ejusdem  Eusebii  Ubtis  (dooMeM 
the  de  Mar^.  Palsst  of  the  historian),  de  gestis  sanctorum  martj- 
rum  oontinentur,  nulla  in  archivis  htyus  noetns  Eodesia  vel  in  RonuuM 
nrbis  bibliothecis  esse  cognovi,  nisi  paoca  qusMlam  in  unius  oodids  toI*- 
mine  ooUecta,  et  tqq.    Greg.  M.  Bpist  vliL  29. 

s  Notwithstandhig  the  aiguments  of  M.  Dureau  de  la  ICaUe,  Mr.  Meri- 
rale,  and  other  learned  writers  who  have  also  investigated  this  subject,  I 
still  think  the  estimate  of  Qibbon  the  most  probable. 
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by  what  d^rees  did*tlie  Christiaiis  creep  onwaid 
towards  dangerous,  towards  equal,  towards  o,^^^^ 
superior  numbers?  How  did  they  find  ao-^^JcfiS" 
cess  to  the  public  ear,  the  public  mind,  the  *'^^- 
puUic  heart?  How  were  they  looked  upon  by  the 
gOTemment  (after  the  Neronian  persecution),  with 
what  gradations,  or  altematicms  of  contempt,  of  indif- 
ference, of  suspicion,  of  animosity?  When  were  they 
entirdy  separated  and  distinguished  in  general  opinion 
ftom  the  Jewish  communities  ?  When  did  they  alto- 
gether cease  to  Judaize?  From  what  order,  from  what 
class,  from  what  race  did  they  chiefly  make  their  pros- 
elytes? Where  and  by  what  channek  did  th^  wage 
their  strife  with  the  religion,  where  with  the  philoso- 
jAy  of  the  times?  To  what  extent  were  th^  per- 
mitted or  disposed  to  hold  public  discussion?  or  did 
die  work  of  conversion  spread  in  secret  from  man  to 
man?  When  did  their  worship  emerge  from  the 
obscuri^  of  a  private  dwelling;  or  have  its  edifices, 
like  the  Jewish  synagogues,  recognized  as  sacred 
fiuies  ?  Were  they,  to  what  ezt^it,  and  how  long,  a 
peojde  dwelling  apart  within  their  own  usages,  and 
retiriog  from  social  communion  with  their  kindred, 
and  with  the  rest  of  mankind  ? 

Rome  must  be  imagined  in  the  vastness  and  multi- 
formis of  its  social  condition,  the  mingling  and  con- 
fusion of  races,  languages,  conditions,  in  order  to 
conceive  the  slow,  imperceptible,  yet  continuous  ag- 
gression of  Christianity.  Amid  the  affidrs  of  the 
universal  empire,  the  perpetual  revolutions,  which  were 
constantly  calling  up  new  dynasties  or  new  masters 
Ofver  the  world,  the'  pomp  and  state  of  the  Imperial 
palace,  the  commerce,  the  business  flowing  in  from  all 
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parts  of  die  world,  the  bustle  of  the  Basilicas  or  coiir^ 
of  law,  the  ordinary  religious  ceremonies,  or  the  more 
splendid  rites  on  signal  occasions,  which  still  went  on, 
if  with  diminishing  concourse  of  worshippera^  witb 
their  old  somptuonsness,  magnificence,  and  frequency;, 
the  public  games,  the  theatres,  the  gladiatorial  shows, 
.the  Lucullan  or  Apidan  banquets,  —  Christianity  was 
gradually  withdrawing  from  the  heterogeneous  masa 
some  of  all  orders,  even  slaves,  out  of  the  vices,  the 
ignorance,  the  misery  oi  that  corrupted  social  aystem. 
It  was  ever  instilling  feelings  of  humanity  yet  un- 
known or  coldly  commended  by  an  impotent  philoeo- 
phy,  among  men  and  women,  whose  infitnt  ears  had 
be^i  habituated  to  the  shrieks  of  dying  gladiators ;  it 
was  giving  dignity  to  minds  prostrated  by  years,  almost 
c^ituries,  of  degrading  despotism;  it  was  nurturing 
purity  and  modesty  <^  manners  in  an  unspeakable  state 
of  depravation ;  it  was  enshrining  the  marriage  bed  in 
a  sanctity  long  almost  entirely  lost,  and  rekindling  to  a 
steady  warmth  the  domestic  affections;  it  was  sub- 
stituting a  simple,  calm,  and  rational  fidth  and  worship 
for  the  womnrnt  sapersdtioiis  of  heathenism;  gently 
establidiing  in  the  aoul  of  man  the  sense  of  immor- 
tality, till  it  became  a  natural  and  inextinguishable 
part  of  his  moral  bdng. 

The  dimness  and  obscurity  which  veiled  the  growing 
gj»«irjty»f  church,  no  doubt  threw  its  modest  conceal- 

IIm  Blihop  of 

Borne.  ment  over  the  person  of  the  Bishop.     He 

was  but  one  man,  with  no  recognized  ftinction,  in  the 
vast  and  tumultuous  population.  He  had  his  un- 
marked dwelling,  perhaps  in  the  distant  Transteverine 
region,  or  in  the  then  lowly  and  unfrequented  Vatican. 
By  the  vulgar,  he  was  beheld  as  a  Jew,  or  as  belonging 
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to  one  of  tbose  comitless  Extern  reUgknu,  which,  Srom 
the  commencement  of  the  Empire,  had  been  flowing, 
each  with  its  strange  rites  and  mysteries,  into  Rome. 
The  Emperor,  the  Imperial  family,  the  coort  fitycntes, 
the  military  commanders,  the  Consukuis,  the  Senatturs, 
the  Patricians  by  birth,  weakh,  or  &vor,  the  Pontiffi,  the 
great  lawyers,  even  those  who  ministered  to  the  public 
pleasores,  the  distinguished  mimes  or  Radiators,  when 
di^  appeared  in  the  streets,  commanded  more  puUic 
attention  than  the  Christian  Bishop,  except  when 
sought  out  for  persecution  by  some  politic  or  fimatic 
Emperor.  Slowly,  and  at  long  intervals,  did  tl^ 
.  Bishop  of  Rome  emarge  to  dangerous  eminence.  Yet, 
was  there  not  more  real  greatness,  a  more  solemn 
testimony  to  his  fiuth  in  Christ,  in  this  calm  and 
etead&st  patience  which  awiuted  the  tardy  acoomplisb- 
m<^ut  of  the  divine  promises,  than  if,  as  he  is  some- 
times described  by  ihe  fond  rever^ce  of  later  Roman 
writers,  he  had  already  laid  daim  to  supreme  power 
over  expanding  Christianity,  or  had  be^i  held  of  suffi- 
dent  importance  to  be  constantly  e3q)osed  to  death? 
The  Bishop  of  Rome  could  not  but  be  conscious  that 
he  was  chief  minister  in  the  capital  of  the  world  of 
a  religion  which  was  eonfironting  Paganism  in  all  its 
power  and  majesty.  His  fidth  was  constantly  looking 
forward  to  the  time,  when  (if  not  anticipated  by  the 
more  appalKng  triumph  at  the  coming  of  Christ  in  His 
l^ory)  that  vast  fietbric  of  idolatry,  in  its  strength  and 
wealth,  hallowed  by  the  v^ieration  of  ages,  with  all 
its  temples,  pomps,  theatres,  priesthood,  its  crhnes  and 
its  superstitions,  and  besides  this,  aU  the  wisdom  of  the 
phflosophic  aristocracy,  would  crumble  away ;  and  the 
ioccessor  of  the  Galilean  fisherman  ch*  the  persecuted 
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Jew  be  recognized  as  the  religious  soyereign  of  the 
Christiauized  city.  The  peacefiil  head  of  a  small 
community  (small  comparatively  with  the  believers  in 
the  old  religions  or  the  believers  in  none,)  even  though, 
like  the  Apostle,  he  may  have  had  some  converts  in  hi^ 
places,  ^^  in  CsBsar's  household,"  yet  who  had  no  doubt 
in  the  future  universality  of  Christianity,  and  who  was 
content  to  pursue  his  noiseless  course  of  beneficence 
and  conversion,  is  a  nobler  example  of  true  Christian- 
ity, than  he  who,  in  the  excitement  of  opposition  to 
power,  and  in  the  absorbing  but  brief  agony  of 
martyrdom,  laid  down  his  life  for  the  Cross. 

Christianity,  indeed,  might  seem,  even  from  the 
ritk^jwtok  ^^  ^  ^^^  disdained  obscurity  —  to  have 
oTNaro.  gpmng  up  or  to  have  been  forced  into  terri- 
ble notoriety  in  the  Neronian  persecution  and  the  sub- 
sequent nuurtyrdom  of  one  at  least,  according  to  the 
vulgar  tradition,  of  its  two  great  Apostles.  What 
caprice  of  cruelty  directed  the  attention  of  Nero  to 
the  Christians,  and  made  him  suppose  them  victims 
important  enough  to  ^ut  the  popular  indignation  at 
the  burning  of  Rome,  it  is  impossible  to  determine : 
(the  author  has  ventured  on  a  bold  conjecture,  and 
orDomitian.  adheres  to  his  own  paradox).^  The  cause 
and  extent  of  the  Domitian  persecution  is  equally  ob- 
scure. The  son  of  Vespasian  was  not  likely  to  be 
merciful  to  any  connected  with  the  fanatic  Jews.  Its 
known  victims  were  of  the  imperial  fiunily,  ag^iinst 
whom  some  crime  was  necessary,  and  an  accusation  of 
Christianity  served  the  end.' 

At  the  commencement  of  the  second  century;  under 

1  Hist  of  Christumity,  ii.  p.  SO. 
•n>id.,iLp.50. 
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Trajan,  peneciitioD  against  the  Christians  is  bomm 

ragiDg  in  the  East.  That,  however  (I  feel  ti^ui. 
increased  confidence  in  the  opinion),  was  a  local,  or 
rather  Asiatic  persecntion,  arising  oat  of  the  vigilant 
and  not  groundless  apprehension  of  the  soUen  and 
brooding  preparation  for  insurrection  among  the  whole 
Jewish  race  (with  whom  Roman  terror  and  hatred 
idll  confbmided  the  Christians),  which  broke  oat  in 
the  bloodj  massacres  of  Cyrene  and  Cjprns,  and  in 
the  final  rebellion,  daring  the  rdgn  of  Hadrian,  under 
Barchochebas.  But  while  Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antioch, 
is  carried  to  Rome  to  sufier  martyrdom,  the  Roman 
community  is  in  peace,  and  not  without  influence, 
^nadus  entreats  his  Roman  brethren  not  to  interfere 
with  injurious  kindness  between  himself  and  his  Mo- 
rions deaih.^ 

The  wealth  of  the  Roman  community,  and  their 
lavish  Christian  use  of  their  wealth,  by  contributing 
to  the  wants  of  foreign  churches,  at  all  periods,  espec- 
ially in  times  of  danger  and  disaster,  (an  ancient  usage 
which  lasted  tiU  the  time  of  Eusebius,)  testifies  at  once  to 
Adr  flourishing  condition,  to  their  constant  communica- 
tion with  more  distant  parts  of  the  empire,'  and  thus  in- 

1  ^9po6fjuu  yitp  ri^  ifiup  d/d myir,  ^  cMf  /a  6StK^,  hfdv  ydp  ehxfpH 
fcTw8^£X«Te  woi^cwu.— p.  41.  'fip^  ypa^  itAatui^  rtAt  kixhioiaac  kA 
hrGJoftai  w&aw  ^  kyd  U^  ifkkp  Beod  diro^VTOicw,  tainnp  i/tdc  ^ 
9Mo^Ti  {fu).  UapoMaXu  ifidc  ft^  (Iv)  dvoi^  iucaipt^  yh^fudi  fm 
^•^CorpoB  IgnatiMinm  a  Careton,  p.  45.  I  quote  Mr.  CareUm*8  SjriM 
fignathu,  not  feeling  that  the  larger  copies  hare  equal  historical  anthoritf . 

*  The  fiiBt  notice  of  this  it  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  oentmy,  during 
the  bishopric  of  Soter,  either  17S-177,  or  168-176,  as  appears  fW>m  the  let- 
ter of  Dio^siiis  of  Corinth,  |;fup;t9r  7^  ^A^v  ^^V"  ^<^2  rotrr^  He  calls  k 
■IsD  warparapadoTOP  Mo^.^Eoseb.  H.  £.  iv.  28.  It  continued  during  tht 
DttciSB  ^pecBeoUkm;  Sjria  and  Arabia  are  described  as  rejoicing  in  the 
boimtj  of  Rome.  H.  E.  Tii.  6.  Eusebius  himself  speaks  of  it  as  lastina 
tehii that,    rd  ftexp^  rov  mt9*  ^foc  6iuyfw6  fvXaxd^  Tufuduv  l&oQ, 
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cidentally,  perhaps,  to  the  class,  the  middle  or  mercantile 
class,  which  formed  the  greater  part  of  the  believes. 

But  the  history  of  Latin  Christianity  has  not  began. 
For  some  considerable  (it  cannot  bat  be  an  imdefinable) 
ChBTch  of  P^"**  ^^  *^®  ^^^  three  centuries,  the  Church 
Borne  Greek,  ^f  Rome,  and  most,  if  not  all  the  churches  of 
the  West,  were,  if  we  may  so  speak,  Greek  religious 
colonies.  Their  language  was  Greek,  their  organiza^ 
tion  Greek,  their  writers  Greek,  their  Scriptares 
Greek ;  and  many  vestiges^^nd  traditions  show  that 
their  ritual,  their  Litur^  waj.  GreeK .  Through  Greek 
the  communication  of  the  churched  of  Rome  and  of 
the  West  was  constantly  kept  up  with  the  East ;  and 
through  Greek  every  heresiarch,  or  his  disciples,  lav- 
ing found  his  way  to  Rome,  propagated,  with  more  or 
less  success,  his  peculiar  doctrines.  Gh'eek  was  the 
commercial  language  throughout  the  empire  ;  by  which 
the  Jews,  before  the  destruction  of  their  city,  already 
so  widely  disseminated  through  the  world,  and  alto- 
gether engaged  in  commerce,  carried  on  their  affiurs.^ 

1  At  the  commencement  of  the  second  century,  from  the  time  of  the 
great  peace,  which  followed  the  victories  of  Trajan,  and  which,  with  mmkb 
exceptions,  occupied  the  whole  reigns  of  Hadrian,  Antonmus  Pius,  Marcoa 
Aurelius,  till  the  Marcomannic  war;  when  the  Csesars  had  become  cosmo- 
politan sovereigns  of  the  Roman  Empire,  rather  than  emperors  of  Rome; 
Greek,  in  letters,  appears  to  have  assumed  a  complete  ascendancy.  Greek 
literature  has  the  names  of  Plutarch,  Appian,  Arrian,  Herodian  (the  his- 
torian), Lucian,  Pausanias,  Dion  Cassius,  Galen,  Sextus  Empiricus,  Epio- 
tetuB,  Ptolemy.  The  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  wrote  his  philosophy  in 
Greek.  The  poets,  such  as  they  were,  chiefly  of  the  didactic  class,  Oppian, 
Nicander,  are  Greeks.  (See,  in  Tynes  Clinton^s  Appendix  to  Fasti  Ro* 
mani,  the  catalogue  of  Greek  authors.)  Latin  literature  might  seem  to 
have  been  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation  after  Quintilian,  tha  Plin3ri, 
and  Tacitus.  Not  merely  are  there  no  writen  of  name  who  have  survived, 
but  there  hardly  seem  to  have  been  any.  From  Juvenal  to  Claudian  there 
Is  scarcely  a  poet.  The  fragments  of  Fronto,  lately  discovered,  do  not 
make  us  wish  for  more  of  a  writer  who  had  greater  fiune  than  moat  of  hii 
day.    Apnleius  was  an  African. 

Jurisprudence  alone  mahitained  the  digitity  and  domhiion  of  Latls.    TW 
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The  Greek  Old  Testament  was  read  in  the  synagogoei 
of  the  foreign  Jews.  The  churches,  formed  sometimes 
on  tlie  fonndation,  to  a  certain  extent  on  the  model,  of 
tbe  synagogues,  would  adhere  for  some  time,  no  doubt, 
Id  their  langoage.  The  Gospds  and  the  Apostolic 
writicgs,  so  soon  as  they  became  part  of  the  puUic 
woTBh^,  would  be  read,  as  the  Septnagint  was,  in  their 
(ujginal  tongue.  All  the  Christian  extant  writings 
which  appeared  in  Rome  and  in  the  West  are  Greek, 
or  were  originallj  Greek,^  the  Epistles  ci  Clement, 
the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  the  Clementine  Recogm'tions 
and  Homilies ;  the  worics  of  Justin  Martyr,  down  to 
Gains  and  Hippolytos  the  author  of  the  Reiutation  of 
All  Heresies.  The  Octavins  of  Minncins  Felix,'  and 
the  Treatise  of  Novatian  on  the  Trinity,  are  the  ear- 
liest known  works  of  Latin  Christian  literature  which 
came  from  Rome.  So  was  it  too  in  Gaol :  there  the 
first  Chrisldans  were  settled  chiefly  in  the  Greek  cities, 
which  owned  Marseilles  as  their  parent,  and  which 
retained  the  use  of  Grreek  as  their  Temacular  tongue. 
Ir^isens  wrote  in  Greek ;  the  account  of  the  Martyrs 
of  Lyons  and  Vienne  is  in  Greek.  Vestiges  of  the  old 
Greek  ritual  long  survived  not  only  in  Rome,  but  also 
in  some  of  ihe  Gallic  churches.  The  Eyrie  eleison 
itiil  lingers  in  the  Latin  service.*    The  singular  &ct, 

Snat  lawjwi,  Ulpian,  Panliis,  and  tiidr  et^leagaes,  are  the  011I7  fiunottf 
vtiten.  Uom  Uw  akna,  of  Lftdn  letten,  was  ftadied  in  the  schools  of 
fte  East    The  Greek  writers  of  the  daj  irera  manj  ot  thsm  ignorpnt  ot 


^  Uhrigens  war  die  Orlecfaischa  Sprache  nech  tmt  die  dnsige  Kirchen- 
^vachft.    Gieseksr,  i.  p.  dOB.    (Compare  tiM  passage.) 

'  Some  place  the  Oekarins  in  the  reign  of  Harcas  Aorelios,  others  h*^ 
Iveen  TertnlfiaB  and  Cjprian.    Oieseler,  note,  p.  S07. 

*llsrtene,  de  Antlqais  EogMa  rttibus, i  p.  lOS:  he  quotes  the  inonj- 
Mas  TooDtas*    Moa  canimos  fflad  Qmch  jozta  morem  aatiqoum  Rom* 
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related  by  the  historian  Sozomen,  that,  for  the  firet  cen- 
turies, there  was  no  public  preaching  in  Rome,  here 
finds  its  explanation.  Greed:  was  the  ordinary  lan- 
guage of  the  community,  but  among  the  believers  and 
worshippers  may  have  been  Latins,  who  understood 
nc%  or  understood  imperfectly,  the  Greek.  The  Gob- 
pei  or  sacred  writings  were  explained  according  to  the 
capacities  of  the  persons  present.  Hippolytus  indeed 
composed,  probably  delivered,  homilies  in  Ghreek,  in 
imitation  of  Origen,  who,  when  at  Rome,  may  have 
preached  in  Greek ;  and  this  is  spoken  of  as  something 
MMo.  new.  Pope  Leo  I.  was  the  first  celebrated 
Latin  preacher,  and  his  brief  and  emphatic  sermons 
read  like  the  first  essays  of  a  rude  and  untried  elo- 
quence, rather  than  the  finished  compositions  which 
would  imply  a  long  study  and  cultivation  of  pu^t 
oratory.     Compare  them  with  Chrysostom.^ 

Afiica,^  not  Rome,  gave  birth  to  Latin  Christiamty. 

ii«  eodesbe,  coi  tarn  Qrmd  qnam  Latini  solebant  antiqaitoB  desetrire,  et  a 
GneciB  habitabatnr  maxima  pan  Italia,  et  $eqq.  This  is  evidenoe  for  tiM 
Church  of  Tours.  It  is  by  no  means  dear  when  the  Latin  service  began, 
even  in  Rome.  There  is  much  ftother  illustration  of  the  coexistence  of  tlie 
Latin  and  Greek  serHce  in  the  West,  to  a  late  period.  Compare  Martene, 
i!i.  85.  The  Epistle  and  Gospel  were  read  in  both  lang^uages  to  a  late 
period.  Mabillon,  Iter  Italicnm,  ii.  pp.  168  and  458.  In  Southern  Gaol 
Latm  had  not  entirely  dispossessed  Greek  in  the  fifth  century:  Greek  was 
still  spoken  by  part  of  the  population  of  Aries.  (See  Fauriel,  Ganle  M^ri- 
dionale,  i.  p.  482.)  A  Sunt  Bfartial  de  Limoges  on  chantait  en  Grec  darn 
le  X.  si^de  k  la  Messe  du  jour  de  la  Penteo6te  le  Gloria,  le  Sanctns,  VAg^ 
■na,  &c  Ce  fidt  est  «tabU  par  un  MS.  de  la  Bn>lioth^ue  Boyale,4<»  4458 
Jourdain,  Traductions  d'Aristote,  p.  44. 

^  In  Rome  neither  the  Bishop  nor  any  one  else  publicly  preached  to  tiM 
people,  olre  6k  6  kwiaKOKOC  o^  dXkdc  nf  iv^6de  ii^  hudiioiac  dtdatnui, 
H.  E.  vii.  19.  In  Alexandria  the  bishop  alone  preached.  Compare  Bun* 
ien*s  Hippolytus,  vol.  i.  p.  818. 

s  Of  Africa  Greek  was  the  general  language  no  fturther  East  than  tiM 
Qjrrenaica;  westward  the  old  Punic  language  prevailed,  even  where  tiM 
Roman  conquerors  had  superinduced  Latin.    Even  TertulUaa  wrote  altt 
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TertoDian  was  the  first  Latin  writer,  at  least  the  first 
who  amunanded  the  public  ear;  and  there AiHai pannt 
is  strong  groimd  for  supposing  that,  since  ohztttkidiar. 
TertuIUan  quotes  the  sacred  writings  perpetually  and 
cc^iouslj,  the  earliest  of  those  many  Latin  rersions, 
noticed  by  Augustine,  and  on  which  Jerome  grounded 
his  Vulgate,  were  Afirican.^  Cyprian  kept  up  the  tra- 
dition of  ecclesiastical  Latin.  Amobius,  too,  was  an 
African.^ 

Thus  the  Roman  church  was  but  one  of  the  confed 
eration  of  Greek  religious  republics,  founded  ^,„^  ^ 
by  Christianity.    As  of  Apostolic  origin,  still  JfSJrtSS 
mare  as  the  church  of  the  capital  of  the  ^^* 
world,  it  was,  of  course,  of  paramount  dignity  and  im 
portance.    It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  height  at 
which  B(nne,  before  the  foundation  of  Constantinople, 

in  Greek.  Latinh  gvoqtie  oftendam  Tirgines  noetrat  yelari  oportore.  (D« 
YirgiiL  Telasd.)  Sed  et  haic  materia  im^>ter  snavfludioe  noetrot  Onsoo 
qooqne  stylo  ftHffccJiaTis.    De  Coron.  MU.  tL 

1  Tetiis  hsc  interpretetio  rix  dabitari  potest  quin  inter  earn  gentem  qna 
Gnecs  lingiuB  minimi  peiita  easet,  nata  fberit,  hoc  est  in  AfiricS.  Lach- 
man,  Pref.  in  Nor.  Test  T.adiman  qnotee  a  learned  DisMrtation  of  Car- 
dinal Wiseman  as  oondoBire  on  this  point  In  this  Dissertation  (reprinted 
in  his  EssajB,  London,  1854)  the  author  ventures  on  the  fbriom  hope  of  the 
Tindkation  of  the  disputed  text  in  St  John's  Epistle.  I  can  only  express 
mj  surprise  that  so  acute  a  writer  slionld  see  any  ibroe  in  such  arguments. 
Bui  the  Dissertation  on  African  Ladnity  appears  to  me  valuable,  scholar- 
Bke,  and  sound.  The  dubious  passage  of  St  Augustine,  on  which  alooa 
tests  the  tradition  of  the  Yersio  Jtah^  I  would  read,  after  Bentlej,  as  Bishop 
MaEsh  and  most  of  the  later  biblical  scholars,  /Otk— Marsh's  ^troductioB, 
note,  vol.  ii  p.  6SS. 

I  would  suggest,  as  a  curious  faivestigation,  if  it  has  not  jret  been  executed 
by  any  competent  scholar  (which  I  presume  not  to  assert),  a  critical  com* 
parison  of  the  Latini^  of  the  old  version,  as  published  by  Sabatier,  and 
eren  ot  the  Tulgate,  with  the  Lathi  of  TertuUian,  Qyprian,  Apuleius  of 
Hadaoia,  and  other  African  writers. 

*Minndns  Felix,  Amobius,  Laotantius  are  to  the  Qnek  divines  what 
fScsiD  was  to  the  Greek  philosopherB — writers  of  popular  abstracts  it 
hat  which  in  liis  hands  was,  in  theirs  aqpirsd  to  .be,  degant  I.Atin. 
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stood  above  the  otlior  cities  of  the  earth ;  the  centre 
of  commerce,  the  centre  of  affiurs,  the  centre  of 
empire.  The  Christians,  like  the  rest  of  mankind, 
were  constantly  ebbing  and  flowing  oat  of  Rome  and 
into  Rome.  The  church  of  the  capital  could  not  but 
assume  something  of  the  dignity  of  the  capital ;  it  was 
constantly  receiving,  as  it  were,  the  homage  of  all  the 
fimreign  Christians,  who,  from  interest,  business,  ambir 
tion,  curiosity,  either  visited  or  took  up  their  residence 
in  the  Eternal  City. 

The  Roman  Church,  if  it  had  become  prematorelj 
Latin,  would  have  been  isolated  and  set  apart  from  the 
rest  of  Christendom  ;  remaining  Greek,  it  became  also 
the  natural  and  inevitable  centre  of  Christianity.  The 
public  documents  of  the  Christian  world  spoke  through- 
out the  same  language ;  no  interpretation  was  neces- 
sary between  the  East  and  the  West.^  To  the  unity 
of  the  Church  this  was  of  infinite  importance.  The 
Roman  Christians  and  their  Bishop  were  the  consti- 
tuted guardians  and  protectors  of  what  may  be  called 
the  public  interests  of  Christianity.  In  Rome  they 
beheld,  or  had  the  earliest  intelligence  of,  every  revolu-' 
tion  in  the  empire ;  they  had  the  first  cognizance  of 
all  the  Imperial  edicts  which  might  affect  the  bretliren. 
On  them,  even  if  they  had  no  access  to  the  counsels  or 
to  the  palace  of  the  Emperor,  on  their  influence,  on 
their  conduct,  might  in  some  degree  depend  the  fiite 
of  Christendom.  They  were  in  the  van,  the  first  to 
foresee  the  threatened  persecution,  the  first  to  suffer. 
The  Bishop  of  Rome,  as  long  as  the  Emperor  ruled  in 


^  Ab  late  as  the  middle  of  the  third  centaiy,  after  the  Noratian  i 
Pope  Cornelius  writes  in  Greek  to  Fabins  of  Antioch.  Easebins  records  as 
something  new  and  extraordinary  that  letters  from  Cyprian  to  the  Asiatic 
Bishops  are  in  Latin.    H.  £.  yi.  it. 
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Rome,  was  at  once  in  the  poet  of  the  greatest  diatoio 
tion,  and  in  tliat  of  the  greatest  difficulty  and  danger* 
The  Christian  world  would  look  with  trembling 
interest  on  his  conduct,  as  his  example  mi^t  either 
^orify  or  disgrace  the  Church ;  on  his  prudence  or  hia 
temerity,  on  his  resolution  or  on  his  weakness,  might 
dqpend  the  orders  despatched  to  every  prefect  or  pro- 
consul in  the  Empire.  Local  oppressions  or  local  per- 
secutions would  be  confined  to  a  city  or  a  province ; 
m  Borne  mi^t  be  the  signal  fcr  general  prosci^tion. 
The  eyes  of  all  Christ^idom  must  thus  have  con- 
stantly been  fixed  on  Rome  and  on  the  Roman  Bishop. 
But  if  Bome,  or  the  Churdi  of  Rome,  was  thus  the 
centre  of  the  more  peacefol  influences  of  omtnoi 
Christianity,  and  of  the  hopes  and  fears  of  < 


the  Christian  world,  it  was  no  less  inevitably  the 
chos^i  battle  field  of  her  dvil  wars ;  and  Christianily 
has  ever  more  faithfully  recorded  her  dissensions  than 
her  conquests.  In  Rome  every  feud  which  distracted 
the  infiint  community  reached  its  h^ht ;  nowhere  do 
the  Judaizing  tenets  seem  to  have  been  more  obstinate, 
or  to  have  hdd  so  long  and  stubborn  a  conflict  with 
more  full  and  genuine  Christianily.  In  Rome  every 
heresy,  almost  every  heresiarch,  found  welcome  recep- 
tion. AH  new  opinions,  all  attempts  to  harmoniae 
Christianity  with  the  tenets  of  the  Greek  philosophers, 
with  the  Oriental  religions,  the  Cosmogonies,  tho 
Thoophanies,  and  Mysteries  of  the  East,  were  boldly 
agitated,  either  by  the  authors  of  the  Gnostic  ^boai 
systems  or  by  their  disciples.  Valentinus  the  *"  ^'  *^ 
Alexandrian  was  himself  in  Rome,  so  also  was  Mar- 
won  of  Sinope.  The  Phrygian  Montanus,  with  his 
prophetesses,  Priscilla  and  Maximiila,  if  not  presenti 
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had  their  sect;,  a  powerful  sect,  in  Rome  and  in  Africa. 
In  Rome  their  convert,  for  a  time  at  least,  was  the 
Pope;  in  Africa,  Tertollian.  Somewhat  later,  the 
precursors  of  the  great  Trinitarian  controversy  came 
from  all  quarters.  Praxeas,  an  Asiatic ;  Theodotus,  a 
Byzantine;  Artemon,  an  Asiatic;  Noetus,  a  Smyiv 
niote,  at  least  his  disciples,  the  Deacon  Epigenes  and 
Cleomenes,  taught  at  Rome.  Sabellius,  fi*om  Ptole- 
mais  in  Cyrene,  appeared  in  person ;  his  opinions  took 
their  full  development  in  Rome.  Not  only  do  all  these 
controversies  betray  the  inexhaustible  fertility  of  the 
Greek  or  Eastern  imagination,  not  only  were  they  all 
drawn  from  Greek  or  Oriental  doctrines,  but  they  must 
have  been  still  agitated,  discussed,  ramified  into  their 
parts  and  divisions,  through  the  versatile  and  subtile 
Greek.  They  were  all  strangers  and  foreigners ;  not 
one  of  all  these  systems  originated  in  Rome,  in  Italy, 
or  in  Africa.^  On  all  these  opinions  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  was  almost  compelled  to  sit  in  judgment ;  he 
must  receive  or  reject,  authorize  or  condemn ;  he  was  a 
proselyte,  whom  it  would  be  the  ambition  of  all  to  gain. 
No  one  unfamiliar  with  Greek,  no  one  not  to  a  great 
extent  Greek  by  birth,  by  education,  or  by  habit,  could 
m  any  degree  comprehend  the  conflicting  theories. 

The  Judaizing  opinions,  combated  by  St.  Paul  in 
jiKtoUng      ^  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  maintained  their 
ground  among  some  of  the  Roman   Chris- 


Biltifrfnff 
Chrittteoitj. 


1 A  pM8ag«  of  Aulus  Gellins  fliustntes  the  consdoofl  Inadeqiucj  of  tlM 
Lttin  to  express,  notwithstanding  the  innovations  of  Cioero,  the  finer  dis- 
tinctions  of  the  Greek  philosophy:  Hmc  Favorinom  dicentem  aadivi  Gnecd 
oratione,  c^jns  sententias,  quantum  meminisse  potui,  letulL  Amoanitatai 
▼ero  et  oopias  uhertatesqne  verborum,  Latina  omnis  fiicundia  vix  quidem 
indipisd  potnerit  Noct.  Att  xii.  Favorinus,  of  the  time  of  Hadnaa 
was  a  natlye  of  Aries  in  Gaul. 
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6bds  ibr  above  a  century  or  more  after  that  Apostle'f 
death.  A  remarkable  monmnent  attests  their  power 
tnd  vitality.  There  can  be  slight  doubt  that  the 
author  of  that  singular  work,  commonly  ^^  ^^^^^ 
eaDed  the  Clementina,  was  a  Roman,  or^^^ 
nther  a  Greek  domiciled  in  Rome.^  Its  Roman  origin 
is  ahnost  proved  by  the  choice  of  the  hero  in  this 
earliest  of  religious  romances.  Clement,  who  sets 
brtk  as  a  heathen  philosopher  in  search  of  truth,  b^ 
comes  the  companion  of  St.  Peter  in  the  Elast,  the  wit* 
ness  of  his  long  and  stubborn  strife  with  his  great 
adversary,  Simon  the  Magician  ;  and  if  the  lett^  pre- 
fixed to  the  work  be  a  genuine  part  of  it,'  becomes  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter  in  the  see  of  Rome.  It  bears  in 
its  front,  and  throughout,  the  character  of  a  romance ; 
it  can  hardly  be  considered  even  as  mythic  history. 
Its  groundwork  is  that  so  common  in  the  latest  Oreek 
and  in  the  Latin  omiedy,  and  in  the  Ghreek  novels ; 
adventures  of  persons  cast  away  at  sea,  and  sold  into 
slaveiy ;  lost  children  by  strange  accidents  restored  to 
their  parents,  husbands  to  their  wives ;  amusing  scenes 
b  what  we  may  call  the  middle  or  mercantile  life  of 
the  times.  It  might  seem  borrowed,  in  its  incidents, 
from  a  play  of  Plautus  or  Terence,  or  firom  their  origi- 
nak ;  a  kind  of  type  of  the  ^thiopics  of  Bishop  Heli- 
odoms,  or  the  Chserea  and  Callirhoe.  The  religious 
interest  is  still  more  remarkable,  and  no  doubt  fiuth- 

^This  IS  the  ananimoiis  opinion  of  thoM  who,  in  later  dajs,  hiTe  eriti- 
Mlly  inrestigated  the  Clementina ~  Schliemim,  Neander,  Baor,  Qfeaeler. 
tyd  UqyoTf  l^fjfudoc  6y,  hi  init.    This  does  not  prove  much. 

*I  entertain  some  doubt  on  this  point  A  good  critical  edftloa  ot  thii 
vwk,  m  its  Taiions  ibrms,  is  mnch  to  be  derired.* 

*ClMt«  an  now  two  good  sditlODS  of  the  Okmanlina  —1.  \j  Sehiragler,  Stoti 
I>rt,18l7;  a.  The  last  and  bwi,b7DniMl,eottiiifai,18B8;  b«ldM,8.  TheLatU 
InBslation  «r  Rnflnitt,  bj  Gandorf;  Ldpaio,  188& 
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ftdlj  represents  the  views  and  tenets  of  a  certain  sect 
or  class  of  Christians.  It  is  the  work  of  a  Judaiziiig 
Christian,  according  to  a  very  peculiar  form  (^  Ebion*- 
itism.^  The  scene  is  chiefly  laid  in  Palestine  and  its 
neighborhood,  its  original  language  is  Greek.  The 
views  of  the  author  as  to  the  rank,  influence,  and  rda- 
tive  position  of  the  Apostles,  is  among  its  most  singu- 
lar characteristics.  So  far  fix>m  ascribing  any  primacy 
to  St.  Peter,  though  St.  Peter  is  throughout  die  leading 
personage,  James,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  is  the  acknowl- 
edged head  of  Christendom,  the  arbiter  of  Christian 
doctrine,  the  Bishop  of  Bishops,  to  whom  Peter  him- 
self bows  with  submissive  reverence.  Of  any  earlier 
visits  of  Peter  to  Rome  the  author  is  ignorant.  Clem- 
ent encounters  the  Apostle  in  Palestine ;  in  Palestine 
or  in  the  East  is  carried  on  the  whole  strife  with  Simon 
Magus.  Yet  Peter  is  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  to 
Peter  the  heathens  owe  their  Christianity.  More  than 
this,  there  is  a  bitter  hatred  to  St.  Paul,  which  betrays 
itself  in  brief,  covert,  sarcastic  allusion,  not  to  be  mis* 
taken  in  its  object  or  aim.'''  The  whole  purpose  of  the 
work  is  to  assert  a  Petrine,  a  Judaizing,  an  anti-Pact- 
line  Christianity.  The  Gospel  is  but  a  republication 
of  the  Law,  that  is,  the  pure,  genuine,  original  Law, 
which  emanated  from  God.  God  is  light,  his  Wisdom 
or  his  Spirit  (these  are  identified  and  are  both  the  Son 
of  God)  has  dwelt  in  different  men,  from  Adam  to 

I  This  18  abondAiitlj  proved  by  Schlieman  and  by  Neander. 

s  In  the  letter  of  St.  Peter,  raic  ydp  rdv  &ird  k&v»p,  rd  6i  ifU>B  v6fiiu99 
kiredoiu/uuiav  K^ffvyfiOf  Tov  kx^pov  icv&ponw  &vofA6vTt»a  xai  ^ 
apCAf  npoaffKOfievoi  dtdaoKoXlav.  If  we  oonld  doubt  that  hare  St.  Faui 
not  Sunon  Magoa  is  meant,  the  alluaions  zi.  85,  xvii.  10,  and  ebewfaere,  ta 
tha  Tery  acts  and  words  of  St  Paol  are  conclusive.  Compare  ScblianuHi. 
Die  Clementine,  74, 06, 584,  &o. 
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Jeons^  The  whole  world  is  ODe  vast  system  of  Diud- 
kms,  or  Antagonisms.  The  antagonism  of  Simon 
Magus  to  St»  Peter  is  chiefly  urged  in  the  Clementine 
homilies;  but  there  are  manifest  hints,  more  perhaps 
than  hints,  of  a  second  antagonism  between  Peter  and 
Paul,  the  teacher  of  Christianity  with  the  Law,  and 
the  teacher  of  Christianity  without  the  Law.  Here 
th^  is  the  representative  of  what  can  scarcely  be  sup- 
posed an  insignificant  party  in  Rome  (the  yarioos 
forms,  reconstructicms,  and  yersionsin  which  the  Clem* 
eitina  appear,  whole,  or  in  firagments,  attest  their 
wide-«pread  popularity)  who  does  not  scruple  to  couple 
fiction  with  the  most  sacred  names.  Of  the  whole 
party  it  must  haye  been  the  obyious  interest  to  exalt 
St.  Peter,  to  assert  him  as  the  founder,  the  Bishop  of 
the  true  Church  in  Bome ;  and  it  is  certainly  singular 
that  in  all  the  early  traditions,  which  are  more  than 
allusions  to  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  Simon  Magus  appears  as 
his  shadow.  Biis,  then,  the  myth  grown  out  of  the  pure 
fiction,  or  is  the  fiction  but  an  expansion  of  the  myth  ? ' 
At  all  eyents  these  works  are  witnesses  to  the  perpe- 
tuity and  strength^  to  a  late  period,  of  these  Judaizing 
OfMnions  in  Rome.^  Their  fictitious  form  in  no  way 
inyalidates  their  authority  as  expressing  liying  opinions, 
lenets,  and  sentiments.  If  not  Roman  (I  haye  slight 
doubt  on  this  head),  th^e  is  an  attestation  to  the  wide* 
spread  oppugnancy  of  a  Petrine  and  a  Pauline  party ; 

^Striodj  apeaking  the  aatlnritjrfor  Simon  Magos  ^^^^  <^  B«m  ■ 
•■riier  tfamn  that  for  St  Pet«r.  The  fiunoat  paatage  of  Jnitm  ICailTr  m 
Am  ioacriptioii  Semoni  Saooo,  h  about  twenty  yean  older  than  the  EpiaCli 
of  DionyBiiia  of  Corinth  (a.  d.  171),— the  fint  dutimei  a«ertion  of  St 
Peter  in  Borne.    Enieb.  H.  £.  u.  18, 14. 

'Sehlieman  amignw  the  Reeognitions  to  fome  time  between  S19  ami 
W — tb^  dementuia,  no  doobt,  are  of  an  Mrivr  data.    p.  tfiT,  <<  fcff . 
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to  strong  divergence  of  c^inion  as  to  the  relative  rank 
and  dignity  of  the  Apostles. 

Out  of  the  antagonism  between  Judaic  and  anti* 
oontroTwiy  Judaic  Christianity  arose  the  first  conflict,  in 
tbooiiMtor.  ^iiich  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  as  the  leader  of 
a  great  part  of  the  Christian  confederation,  assumed 
unwonted  authority.  Difference  of  opinion  did  not 
necessarily  lead  to  open  strife  —  firom  difierence  of  ob- 
servance it  was  unavoidable.  The  controversy  about 
▲.  ]».  100.  the  time  of  keeping  Easter,  or  radier  the 
Paschal  Feast,  had  slept  fix)m  the  days  of  Polycarp 
and  Anicetus  of  Rome.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
second  century  it  broke  out  again.  Rome,  it  is  re- 
markable, now  held  the  anti-Judaic  usage  of  the  varia- 
ble feast,  and  in  this  concurred  with  the  churches  of 
Palestine,  of  Cassarea,  and  Jerusalem.  These  were 
chiefly  of  Gentile  descent,  and  probably  fix>m  neaJr 
neighborhood  to  the  Jews  were  most  averse  to  the 
usages  of  that  hostile  and  odious  race.  The  Asiatic 
churches  had  adhered  to  the  ancient  Jewish  custom, 
the  observance  of  the  14th  day  of  the  month  (Nisan). 
The  controversy  seems  to  have  been  awakened  in 
Rome  by  one  Blastus,^  denounced  as  endeavoring 
secretly  to  enslave  the  Church  to  Judaism.  The 
Bishop  Victor  deposed  the  obstinate  schismatic  from 
A.D. !««.  the  Roman  Presbytery.  But  the  strife  was 
not  confined  to  Rome.  The  Asiatic  Christians,  under 
Polycrates  of  Ephesus,  maintained  their  own,  the  Ju- 
daic usage,  sanctioned,  as  was  asserted,  by  the  martyr 


^Est  pnetereft  his  omnibiu  Blastos  aocedens,  qui  ktenter  Jndmiamiui 
▼ult  introduoere.  Pascha  enim  didt  non  aliter  custodlendnm  eeseniii 
feetmdam  legem  Moysi  xiiii  mensis. — Pnescript  Heret.  This  is  i 
•n  addition,  probably  an  ancient  one,  to  the  Treatise  of  Tertollian. 
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P(^carp,  by  Philip  the  Deacon,  and  even  hj  St. 
John.  Victor,  supported  by  the  Bishops,  Theophilns 
of  the  Palestinian  Caesarea,  by  Narcissus  of  Jerusalem, 
bj  some  in  Pontus,  in  Osroene,  in  Gbul,  and  bj  Bao- 
chylid^  of  Corinth,  peremptorily  demanded  a  Council 
to  judge  the  Asiatic  Bishops ;  threatened  or  actually 
l«oiiounced  a  disruption  of  all  communion  with  those 
who  presumed  to  maintain  their  stubborn  difference 
firom  himself  and  the  rest  of  the  Christian  world.^ 
The  strife  was  appeased  by  the  interposition  of  Ir^ 
n^eus,  justly,  according  to  the  Ecclesiastical  historian, 
called  a  Man  of  Peace.  Irenseus  was  Bishqp  of 
Vi^me  in  Gaul;  and  so  completely  is  Christianity 
now  one  world,  that  a  Bish<^  of  Graul  allays  a  feud  in 
which  the  Bishop  of  Rome  is  in  alliance  with  the 
Bishops  of  Syria  and  of  the  r^noter  Ekist,  against  those 
of  Asia  Minor.  Africa  does  not  look  with  indifierence 
on  the  controversy.  Irenaeus  had  already  written  an 
epistle  to  Blastus  in  Rome,  reproviug  him  as  author  of 
tlie  schism :  he  now  wrote  to  the  Bishop  Victor,  assert- 
ing the  right  of  the  Churches  to  maintain  their  own 
usages  on  such  points,  and  recoomiending  a  milder 
tone  on  these  ceremonial  questions.' 

It  was  not  till  the  Council  of  Nicea  that  Christen- 
dom acquiesced  in  the  same  Paschal  Cycle. 

The  reign  of  Commodus,  commencing  with  the  last 
twenty  years  of  the  second  century,  is  an  J^'jj 
epoch  in  the  history  of  Western  Christendom.  18(>-Mt. 
The  feud  between  the   Judaizing  and  anti-Judaizing 

iEi]f^.H.E.v.U. 

*The  Latin  book  ascribed  to  Kovatian,  against  the  Jewish  distinction  of 
meats,  shows  Jadaion  stiU  straggling  within  the  cfaorcb  on  its  most  vital 
peenliaritiea.  The  anthor  of  this  tract  wrote  also  against  circumdrion  and 
dw  Jewish  Sabbatii. 

TOL.I  6 
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parties  in  Rome  seemed  to  expire  with  the  controversy 
about  Easter.  The  older  Gnostic  systems  of  Valenti- 
nos  and  Marcion  had  had  their  day.  Montanism  waa 
expelled  from  Rome  to  find  refuge  in  Afirica.  In 
Afirica  Latin  Christianity  began  to  take  its  proper  form 
in  the  writings  of  Tertullian.  Rome  was  absorbed  in 
the  inevitable  disputes  concerning  the  Divinity  of  the 
Saviour^  the  prelude  to  the  great  Trinitarian  contro 
vorsy.  The  Bishops  of  Rome,  Eleutherius,  still  more 
Victor,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  third  century 
Zephyrinus  and  Callistus,  before  dimly  known  by  scat- 
tered allusions  in  Tertullian  and  Eusebius,  and  still 
later  writers,  have  suddenly  emerged  into  light  in  tlie 
contemporary  work,  justly,  to  all  appearance,  attrib- 
uted to  Hippolytus  Bishop  of  Portus.^ 

^  The  Chevalier  Bunsen^s  very  learned  work  has  proved  the  authorihip 
of  Hippolytus  to  my  foil  satis&ction— so  likewise  Dr.  Wordsworth —  Hip- 
polytus. I  have  also  read  the  *  Hippolytus  and  KalUstus  *  ( just  published), 
by  J.  Dollinger,  the  church  historian ;  I  must  say  with  no  conviction  but 
of  the  author's  learning  and  ingenuity.  It  appears  to  me  that  M.  DoUin- 
ger's  arguments  against  M.  Bunsen  («.  g.  from  the  ignorance  of  St.  Jerome) 
are  quite  as  &tal  to  his  own  theory.  I  still  think  it  most  probable  that 
Hippolytus  was  Bishop  of  Portus,  and  that  these  suburbicarian  bishops 
formed  or  were  part  of  a  kind  of  presbyteiy  or  college  with  the  bishops  of 
Rome.  I  hardly  understand  how  those  (seven)  bishops  (the  caidinal- 
bbhops)  can  have  gained  their  peculiar  relation  to  Rome,  in  later  times, 
without  any  earlier  tradition  in  their  favor.  The  loose  language  of  lates 
Greek  writers  might  easily  make  of  a  bishop,  a  member  of  such  a  presby- 
teiy, a  bishop  in  Rome,  or  even  of  Rome.  More  than  one,  at  least,  of  these 
writers  calls  Hippolytus  Bishop  of  Portus:  and  hence,  too,  he  may  have 
been  sometimes  described  as  Presbyter. 

Portus,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  was  a  very  considerable  town;  but  a  new 
and  flourishing  haven  cannot  have  grown  up  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber, 
after  half,  at  least,  of  the  commerce  and  concourse  of  strangers  had  de- 
serted Rome,  after  the  foundation  of  (Constantinople,  and  during  the  Bar- 
barian  invasions.  Birkenhead  would  not  have  risen  to  rival  Liverpool 
excepting  in  a  most  prosperous  state  of  English  trade. 

I  cannot  but  regret  that  M.  DnUinger's  book,  so  able,  and  fai  some  re- 
spects 80  instructive,  should  be  written  with  such  a  resolute  (no  doubt  con- 
icientious)  determination  to  make  out  a  case.    It  might  well  be  entitled 
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The  Christians  from  tiie  death  of  M.  Aurelhit, 
throughout  the  reign  of  Ccnnmodus,  eat-mu^^ 
jojed  undisturbed  peace  with  the  civil  government.^ 
But  manj  of  the  victims  of  the  persecution  under 
Aureli^iB  were  pining  in  the  xmwholesome  mines  of 
Sardinia,  '^iiarcia,  the  favorite  concubine  of  the  Emperor 
Conmiodus,  whom  he  treated  as  his  wife,  and  who  held 
the  state  of  an  Empress,  was  fitvorable  to  the  Chria- 
tians :  how  &r  she  herself  had  embraced  the  doctrines, 
how,  if  herself  disposed  to  Chnstianity,  she  recondlod 
it  with  her  life,  does  not  appear.*  The  Bishc^  Victor 
did  not  scruple  (such  scruples  had  been  too  &stidiously 
rigorous)  to  employ  her  influence  for  the  release  c£  hk 

Apologui  pro  Cillisto;  and  I  most  pratnme  to  say,  in  mj  jndgmoit,  a  most 
iinfiirliiHate  case  Ibr  hit  own  aaiiM.  Wan  I  pQlamkally  diipoaed  as  to  tha 
■ncOTUwi  to  tha  Txprncj^  tha  aothority  and  nipremacjr  of  the  Bishop  of 
Borne,  or  eren  the  unity  of  the  Chnrch,  I  could  hardly  hope  for  so  liberal  a 
•ooeeasion  bb  that  twice  within  tUrty  years,  during  the  early  part  of  the 
third  oantoiy,  riral  bishops,  one  a  most  distinguished  theologian,  should 
set  themaelrea  up  in  Borne  itself  against  the  acknowledged  Pope,  and  de> 
efave  their  own  communities  to  be  the  true  Church.  D611inger  indeed 
eoold  net  hot  see,  that,  whoerer  the  anthor,  ha  writea,  from  station,  from 
dutfacter,  or  from  influence,  as  quite  on  a  lerel  with  the  Pope;  he  seems 
altogether  unconscious  of  awe,  and  even  of  the  respect  for  that  office,  which 
kef  a  later  period.  The  Abb«  Cruioe,  in  hk  Histoirs  da  I'Eglise  da  Bme 
sous  lea  Pontificats  da  St.  Victor,  St.  Zephyrin,  et  da  St  Callisto  (Paria, 
1856),  is  bolder  and  more  dutifiiL  With  him  the  Popes  are  already  in- 
Tcsted  in  all  their  power  (of  excommunication),  in  their  ex  officio  wiadom 
snd  holineas.  They  are  all,  by  the  magical  prefix  S,  Saints;  Victor  and 
CaUistua,  on  the  auUiority  of  legend,  martyrs.  This  unhistoric  history  (not 
Boamusing),  this  theology  without  precision,  seems  to  pass  in  France  for 
pfofound  learning. 

^Asterina  Urbanua  apod  Eusebium,  H.  E.  y.  16.  Omipara  HoyIe*s 
works,  ii.  p.  265. — The  peace  lasted  for  thirteen  yean  after  the  death  of 
Ma^Jmilla  the  Montanist,  just  the  period  of  the  reign  of  Commolis. 

*  oMkv  A  LinLxt  yofteryc  ywaucdc,  6^Xd,  wavra  hr.^pxev  6<m  ILtfiiuttf 
k)^  tov  wpof,  Herodian,  L  60.  Her  complicity  in  the  murder  of  Com- 
nodos  was  but  to  avert  her  own.  Commodus  must  have  been  insane; 
Marda  strove,  even  with  tears,  to  dissuade  him  from  the  disgrace  of  ap- 
pearing in  public  as  a  gladiator  ;  bis  two  ministers  joined  their  strong  re- 
Commodus,  in  revenge,  marked  down  her  name,  and  those 
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exiled  brethren:  they  all  returned  to  Rome.^  This 
DiteordiB  ^^^^^  ^  peace  seemed  to  quicken  into  more 
*^*'  active  life  the  brooding  elements  of  discord, 
and  to  invite  the  founders  of  new  systems,  or  their 
busy  proselytes,  to  Rome.  Already  had  spread  to 
Europe,  to  Africa,  to  Rome  itself,  from  die  depths  of 
Phrygia,  the  disciples  of  Montanus.  It  is  probable 
MoDtenism.  that  thcso  Moutanist  or  kindred  profJbecies 
of  coming  wars,  and  the  approaching  Dissolution  of 
the  World  (a  vaticination  which  involved  or  rather 
signified  to  the  jealous  Roman  ear  only  the  rain  of  the 
Empire),  may  have  aided  in  exciting  the  religious  ter- 
ror and  indignation  of  the  philosophic  Emperor  and  of 
the  Roman  world  against  the  Christians,  and  so  have 
been  one  cause  of  the  persecutions  under  Marcus  An- 
relius.^  Montanus  himself,  and  Maximilla,  his  chief 
prophetess,  seem  not  to  have  travelled  beyond  the  cone- 
fines  of  Phrygia.'  But  their  followers  swarmed  over 
Christendom.  They  dispersed  or  revealed  to  the  initi- 
ated in  countless  books,  the  visions  of  Montanus,  and 
his  no  less  inspired  female  followers,  Priscilla  and  Max- 
imilla.^ Montanism,  strictly  speaking,  was  no  heresy ; 
in  their  notions  of  God  and  of  Christ,  these  sectaries 
departed  not  from  the  received  doctrine.     But  beyond, 

of  Lstus  and  Edectus,  his  fiiithiul  counsellors,  for  death.    The  fatal  taUtt 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Morcia.    They  anticipated  their  own  doom  hy  that 
of  Commodus.    Herodian,  ibid.    Marda  qflertpcuxtt  married  Eclectoa. — 
Dion  Cassius,  or  Xiphylin,  Ivii.  i. 
1  Kefiitatio  Hsresium,  p.  287. 

<  This  further  confirms  the  autlior's  view  of  the  cause  of  the  penecatknia 
under  M.  Aurelius.    Hist  of  Cliristianity,  Book  ii.  c.  7. 

<  Their  fate  was  so  obscure,  that  rumors  spread  abroad  among  their  ene- 
mies that  they  had  died  like  Judas,  had  hanged  themselves.  See  the  tm- 
certain  author  quoted  by  Eusebius.    H.  E.  v.  16. 

*  This  we  learn  from  the  Refiitatio  Hieresinm.  dv  piBXou^  dmioovt  ix"" 
rtt  nXavuvraiy  p.  275. 
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Aod  as  the  consummation  and  completion  of  the  Chris- 
tian Revelation,  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Paraclete,  dwelt 
in  Montanus  and  the  Prophetesses.  At  intenrals, 
tlmmghont  the  annals  of  Christianity,  the  Holy  GhoAl 
has  been  summoned  by  the  hopes,  felt  as  present  by  the 
kindled  imaginations,  been  proclaimed  by  the  i)as8ionate 
enthusiasm  of  a  few,  as  accomplishing  in  them  the  im- 
perfect revelation  ;  as  the  third  revelation  —  which  is  to 
supersede  and  to  fulfil  the  Law  and  the  Gospel.  This 
notion  will  appear  again  in  the  middle  ages  as  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Abbot  Joachim,  of  John  Peter  de  Oliva 
and  the  Fradcelli ;  in  a  milder  form  it  is  that  of  Greorge 
Fox  and  Barclay.  The  land  of  heathen  orgies  was  the 
natural  birthplace  of  that  wild  Christian  mysticism  ;  it 
was  the  Phrygian  fanaticism  speaking  a  new  language ; 
aiiu  as  the  ancient  Phrygian  rites  of  Cybele  found  wel^ 
come  reception  in  heathen  Rome,  so  also  that,  which 
was  appropriately  called  Catiq)hrygiam*sm,  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church.^  A  stem  intolerant  asceticism,  which  had 
already  begun  to  harden  around  the  Christian  heart, 
a  rigor,  a  perfection  of  manners  as  of  creed  (so  they 
deemed  it)  beyond  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the 
Gospel,  distinguished  the  Montanists,  who,  by  their 
own  asserted  superiority,  condemned  the  rest  of  the 
Christian  world.^  They  had  fasts  far  more  long  and 
severe,  their  own  festivals,  their  own  food,  chiefly 
roots;*  they  held  the  austerest  views  on  the  connecti<m 
of  the  sexes ;  if  they  did  not  absolutely  condemn, 
hardly  permitted  marriage  ;  a  second  marriage  was  an 

1  Compara  the  Snper  alU  r%cta»  Atyi  with  the  extravagancies  of  Hon- 


^rCg9EibarY€duf¥.    Euaeb.  H.  B.  p.  276. 
^  Tbi  author  of  tba  BaAitatio  ipaaka  of  their  (i}po^X«L 
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inexpiable  sin.  Their  visions  enwrapt  the  imagination, 
their  rigor  enthralled  minds  of  congenial  tempera- 
ment. They  seized  on  the  Afirican  passions,  they  fell 
in  with  the  austerity,  they  satisfied  the  holy  ambition 
of  Tertullian,  who  would  not  rest  below  what  seemed 
the  most  lofty,  self^acrificing  Christianity.  In  Rome 
iUself  (so  Tertullian  writes,  with  mingled  indignation 
and  contempt)  the  Bishop  had  been  seized  with  ad^ 
miration,  had  acknowledged  the  inspiration  of  the 
Prophets ;  he  had  issued  letters  of  peace  in  their  &yor, 
which  had  tended  to  quiet  the  agitated  churches  of 
Asia  and  of  Phrygia.  But  at  the  instigation  of  Prax- 
eas  the  Heresiarch,  if  not  the  author,  among  the  first 
teachers  of  that  doctrine,  afterwards  denounced  as  Par 
tripassianism,  he  had  revoked  his  letters,  denied  their 
spiritual  gifts,  and  driven  out  the  Prophets  in  disgrace.^ 
The  indignation  of  Tertullian  at  the  rejection  of  his 
Montanist  opinions  urges  him  to  arraign  the  Pope,  with 
what  justice,  to  what  extent  we  know  not,  as  having 
embraced  the  Patripassian  opinions  of  Praxeas.  This 
Monarchianism,  or,  as  it  was  branded  by  the  more 
Monanhiaii-  odious  name,  Patripassianism,  was  the  contro- 
'™'  versy  which  raged  during  the  episcopate  of 

Victor,  Zephyrinus,  and  Callistus.^    It  called  forth  tlie 

1  Ita  duo  negotia  Diaboli  Praxeas  Boms  procturavit,  prophetiam  expolit 
et  hmreeim  intnlit  Pancletnm  fiigavit,  et  Patram  crudfizit.  Advenua 
Praxeam,  c  L  Who  was  this  bishop  of  Bome?  It  has  been  usually  sup- 
posed Victor.  Neander  (Anti-Gnosticus,  p.  486)  argues  strongly,  I  think 
not  oonclusiTely,  that  it  was  his  predecessor  Eleutherius.  The  spurious 
passage,  at  the  dose  of  the  De  Prascrip.  Hieret,  which,  though  not  Tei^ 
tnllian's,  seems  andent,  has  these  words:  —  **  Praxeas  quidem  haeresim  ia- 
tioduxit,  quam  Victorinus  (the  Bishop  Victor?)  corroborare  curavit." 

s  The  oppugnancy  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  mind  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
ccHitiast  of  Tertullian  with  the  early  Greek  wnten,  e.  g,  Justin  Martyr.  la 
Tertullian  there  is  no  courteous  respect  for  the  Greek  philosophy:  he  ii 
iaad  to  the  beauty  of  the  dyinir  f«<«uiB  of  Soomtes;  his  Damon  is  a  devil 
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'Befotatloii  of  Heresies/  That  parmmount  doctrine 
of  Cliristianit  J,  the  nature  of  Christ,  his  reladcHi  to  the 
primal  and  paternal  Godhead,  which  had  been  con- 
tested  in  a  vagner  and  more  imaginative  form  mider 
the  Gnostic  systems,  must  be  brought  to  a  direct  issue, 
Rome,  though  the  war  was  waged  by  Greek  combi^ 
tants  in  the  Grreek  language,  must  be  the  chosen  battle* 
field  of  the  conflict.  There  was  division  in  the  Church. 
Pope  Victor,  a  stem  and  haughty  Prelate,  who  had 
demanded  implicit  submission  to  his  opinions  on  the 
question  of  Easter,  now  seemed  stunned  and  bewil- 
dered by  the  polemic  din  and  tumidt.^  The  feebler 
Zephyrinus,  through  his  long  pontificate,  vacillated  and 
wavered  to  and  firo.  Callistus,  if  we  are  to  believe  his 
implacable  and  uncompromising  adversary,  not  only 
d^arted  from  the  true  fidth,  but  left  a  sect,*  bearing 
his  name,  to  perpetuate  his  reprehensible  opinions. 
From  Theodotus,  a  follower  of  Valentinus,  to  j^^^t 
Noetos  and  his  disciple  Epigonus,  there  was  ^•** "® 

"'Ho  mao  comet  to  God  but  by  C^irist;  of  these  thingB  the  heathen  knew 
nothbig.*'  T.  de  Annn.  L  88.  Compare  Bitter,  Gesch.  Christ.  Philoeophie, 
p.  8S5.  TertoUiaii  cannot  conceire  immaterial  being.  Nihil  inoorporale 
quod  non  est    De  Cam.  Christ  Keander,  iii.  p.  M5. 

1  Victor  condemned  indeed  and  excommonicated  Theodotos,  who  re- 
duced the  Smvioor  to  his  naked  manhood;  he  was  bat  an  image  of  Melchia- 
edek.  This  was  asserted  fifty  years  later,  when  the  doctrine  of  the  naked 
^fnh^^  cf  Christ  was  taoght  in  its  most  obnozious  form  by  Artemae,  and 
tfterwarda  by  Paul  of  Samosata.  These  teachers  appealed  to  the  onbrokoi 
tradition  of  the  church,  Arom  the  Apostles  to  their  own  days,  in  fiivor  of 
their  own  tenet.  It  was  answered  that  Victor  had  condemned  Theodotus, 
the  anther  of  this  God-denying  i4>ostacy;  6n  BixTop  rdv  ciania  Beodorav, 
rdF  6pxt7^  rdbrtK  fVC  6pv7fatdi€v  &KoaTamac,  Anexfipv^e  r^c  Kotvi^ 
9ia(,  irpuTOV  Hmvra  iffiXdv  airSpoTrw  rdv  Xpiar^v.  Euseb.  H.  £.  t.  1ft 
Epiphan.  54,55.  Compare  Pseudo-TertnUian  de  Prasscrip.  Haret.  On  the 
TheOdoti,  compare  Bunsen,  Hippolytus,  p.  92.  Tet  Victor,  it  should  Mem, 
was  deceived  by  Praxeas  (see  note  above).  Florinus,  condemned  with 
^lastus  the  Quartodedman,  was  a  Monarchlan ;  but  there  were  maniftstlf 
■any  afaadea  of  Hooarchianism. 
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ft  constant  succession  of  strangers,  each  with  liis  own 
About  A.1).  system.  The  shades  of  distinction  were  infi- 
*^^***  nite,  from  that  older  Ebionitish  or  Judaic 
doctrine,  which  kept  down  the  Saviour  to  mere  naked 
manhood,  hardly  superior  to  the  prophets;  and  that 
which  approximated  to,  if  it  did  not  express  in  absolute 
terms,  the  full  Godhead  of  the  Nicene  Creed.  The 
broad  divisions,  up  to  a  certain  period,  had  been  three- 
fold: 1.  Those  who  altogether  denied  the  Godhead— 
the  extreme  Ebionites.  2.  Those  who  denied  the 
Manhood — all  the  Gnostic  sects.  In  their  divei^ing 
forms  of  Docetism,  these  held  the  unreal,  or  but  seem- 
ing human  nature  of  the  Redeemer ;  whether,  as  Val- 
entinus  said,  the  iBon  Christ  had  descended  on  the 
man  Jesus,  the  psychic  or  animal  man ;  or  as  Marcion, 
maintained  the  manhood  to  be  a  mere  phantasm.  8. 
All  the  rest  (even  the  Roman  Ebionites,  represented  by 
the  Clementine  Homilies)  acknowledged  some  Deity, 
some  efflux,  eradiation,  emanation  of  the  primal  God- 
head. The  Logos,  the  Wisdom,  the  Spirit  of  God 
(the  distinction  was  not  always  maintained,  nor  as  yet 
accurately  defined)  indwelt  in  various  manners  and 
degrees  within  the  Christ  The  difficulty  was  to  olaim 
the  plenary  Godhead  for  the  Son,  the  Redeemer,  with- 
out infringing  on  the  80^3,  original  Principality  of  the 
Father;  to  admit  subordination  without  inferiority. 
So  grew  up  a  new  division  between  the  Monarchians, 
the  assertors  of  one  immutable  primary  Principle,  who 
yet  acknowledged  the  divinity  of  the  Redeemer ;  and 
those  who,  while  they  mostly  acknowledged  in  terms, 
were  impatient  of  any  real  or  definite  subordination. 
Each  drew  an  a^vfill  conclusion  from  the  tenets  of  his 
adversary ;  each  used  an  opprobrious  term  which  ^p- 
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pealed  to  the  resentfiil  passions.  The  Monarchiana 
were  charged  with  the  appalUng  doctrine,  that  the 
Father,  the  one  primary  Principle,  most  have  soilered 
on  tlie  cross;  they  were  called  Patripassians.  They 
retorted  on  those  who  were  nnable,  or  who  refused  to 
define  the  subordination  of  the  Son,  as  worshippers  of 
two  Gods,  Ditheists.  SabeDins,  who  at  first  repressed, 
or  brought  forward  his  views  with  reserve  and  caution, 
attempted  to  mediate,  and  was  disdainftdly  cast  aside 
by  both  parties.  The  notion  of  the  same  Qod  under 
three  manifestations,  forms,  or  names,  seemed  to  annul 
the  s^Kurate  personality  of  each.' 

Pope  Victor  saw  but  the  beginning  of  this  strife. 
With  Pope  Zephyiinus,  whose  Episcopate  of  ^.s.  ko-os. 
nineteen  years  commences  with  the  third  century,  ap- 
pears his  antagonist,  the  antagonist  of  his  successor 
Callistus,  the  author  of  the  Refxitation  of  all  Heresies. 
According  to  his  own  distinct  statement,  this  writer 
was  not  a  casual  and  transient  visitor  in  Rome,  but 
domiciled  in  the  city  or  in  its  neighborhood,  invested 
in  some  high  public  function,^  and  holding  acknowl- 
edged influence  and  authority.  He  describes  himself 
as  the  head  of  what  may  be  called  the  orthodox  party, 
resisting  and  condemning  the  wavering  policy  of  one 
Pope,  actually  excommunicating  another,  and  handing 
him  down  to  posterity  as  an  heresiarch  of  a  sect  called 
afler  his  name.  Who  then  was  this  antagonist  ?  What 
rank  and  position  did  he  hold  ?     Fifty  years  a.s.  901.-86O. 

1  SabeDins,  aoooiding  to  the  Reftttstkm  of  Heresies,  might, hare  beei 
kept  within  the  bounds  of  orthodoxy,  had  he  not  been  driven  into  ex- 
tremes  by  the  iigadidons  violence  of  the  Pope. 

SQrigen  visited  Rome  about  iht  jear  211,  but  his  visit  was  notkmg; 
and,  with  tJl  his  Came  and  learning,  to  the  height  of  which  he  had  not  atr 
tuned,  he  was  a  stranger,  without  rank  or  authority.  He  was  not  even  ir 
atden. 
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later  ^  the  Roman  church  comprehended,  besides  its 
Bishop,  forty-six  Presbyters,  and  seven  Deacons,*  with 
their  subordinate  officers.  Each  Presbyter  doubtless 
presided  over  a  separate  community,  each  with  its  ba- 
sihca,  scattered  over  the  wide  circuit  of  the  city :  they 
were  the  primary  Parish  Priests  of  Rome.  But  be- 
sides these,  were  Suburbicarian  Bishops  of  the  adjacent 
towns,  Ostia,  Tibur,  Portus,  and  others  (six  or  seven), 
who  did  not  maintain  their  absolute  independence  on  the 
metropolis,  each  in  the  seclusion  of  his  own  community ; 
they  held  their  synods  in  Rome,  but  as  yet  with  Gre<^ 
equality  rather  than  Roman  subordination ;  they  were 
the  initiatory  College  of  Cardinals  (who  still  take  some 
of  their  tides  from  these  sees),  but  with  the  Pope  as 
one  of  this  coequal  college,  rather  than  the  dominant, 
certainly  not  the  despotic,  head. 

Of  all  these  suburban  districts  at  this  time  Portua 
was  the  most  considerable,  and  most  likely  to  be  occu- 
pied by  a  distinguished  prelate.  Portus,  from  the 
reign  of  Trajan,  had  superseded  Ostia  as  the  haven 
of  Rome.  It  was  a  commercial  town  of  growing 
extent  and  opulence,  at  which  most  of  the  strangers 
from  the  East  who  came  by  sea  landed  or  set  sail. 
Through  Portus,  no  doubt,  most  of  the  foreign  Chris- 
Hippoiytui.  tians  found  their  way  to  Rome.*  Of  this 
city  at  the  present  time,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted, 
Hippolytus  was  the  bishop,  BUppolytus  who  afterward? 
rose  to  the  dignity  of  saint  and  martyr,  and  whosB 

^  Oalniliiflng  from  the  acoesnon  of  Zephyrinos  to  the  Decimn  penecatioD. 
Letter  of  Pope  Coxnelios  in  Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  42. 

>  Each  deacon  appears  to  have  comprehended  onder  his  charitable  inper- 
intendence  two  out  of  the  fourteen  regions  of  the  ciiy^ 

*  In  the  letters  of  ^neas  Sylvius  there  is  a  curious  account  of  a  visit 
which  he  made  to  the  site  of  this  ancient  bishopric,  then  held  by  one  of  hif 
friends.    Dr.  Wordsworth  has  some  interesting  details  concerning  P.^rtoa. 
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natae,  discovered  in  the  Laurentian  cemetery,  now 
stands  in  the  Vatican.  Condosive  internal  evidence 
indicates  Hippolytus  as  the  author  of  the  Refutation 
of  all  Heresies.  If  any  one  might  dare  to  confront 
die  Bishop  of  Rome,  it  was  the  Bishop  of  Portus. 

Zephyrinus,  according  to  his  unsparing  adversary, 
was  an  unlearned  man ;  ignorant  of  the  Ian-  Popezephr. 
goage  and  definitions  of  the  Church ;  avari-  21^.  * 
cious,  venal,  of  unsettled  principles ;  not  holding  the 
balance  between  conflicting  opinions,  but  embracing 
adverse  tenets  with  all  the  zeal,  of  which  a  mind 
so  irresolute  was  capable.  He  was  now  a  disciple  of 
Cleomenes,  the  successor  of  Noetus,  and  teacher  of 
Noedanism  in  Rome  (Noetus  held  the  extreme  Mo- 
narchian  doctrine,  so  as  to  be  obnoxious  to  the  charge 
of  Patripassianism),  now  of  Sabellius,  who,  become 
more  bold,  had  matured  his  scheme,  which  was  odious 
alike  to  the  other  two  contending  parties.  Zephyrinus 
was  entirely  governed  by  the  crafty  Callistus ;  and 
thus  constantly  driven  back,  by  his  fears  or  confusion 
of  mind,  to  opposite  tenets,  and  involved  in  the  most 
glaring  contradictions.  At  one  time  he  publicly  used 
the  starring  language:  ^^I  acknowledge  one  God, 
Jesus  Christ,  and  none  beside  him,  that  was  bom  and 
suffered ; "  at  another,  he  refuted  himself,  "  It  was  not 
the  Father  that  died,  but  the  Son."  So  through  the 
long  episcopate  of  Zephyrinus  there  was  endless  con- 
flict and  confusion.  The  author  of  the  Refutation 
steadily,  perseveringly,  resisted  the  vacillating  Pontiff; 
he  himself  was  branded  with  the  opprobrious  appella- 
tion of  Ditheist 

Callistus,  who  had  ruled  the  feeble  mind  cawtotiw 
»f  Zephyrinus,  aspired  to  be  his  successor ;  22a  * 
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as  head,  it  sliould  seem,  of  one  of  the  contending 
parties,  he  attained  the  object  of  his  ambition.  The 
memory  of  theologic  adversaries  is  tenacious.  His 
enemies  were  not  likely  to  forget  the  early  life  of 
Callistos,  which  must  have  been  public  and  notori<iUS, 
at  least  among  the  Christians.  He  had  been  a  slave 
in  the  family  of  Carpophorus,  a  wealthy  Christian,  in 
the  Emj>eror's  household.  He  was  set  up  by  his  mas- 
ter in  a  bank  in  the  quarter  called  the  Piscina  Publica. 
The  Christian  brethren  and  widows,  on  the  credit  of 
the  name  of  Carpophorus,  deposited  their  savings  in 
this  bank  of  Callistus.  He  made  away  with  the  funds, 
was  called  to  account,  fled,  embarked  on  board  a  ship, 
was  pursued,  threw  himself  into  the  sea  —  was  rescued 
—  brought  back  to  Rome,  and  ignominiously  con- 
signed to  hard  labor  in  the  public  workhouse.  The 
merciful  Carpophorus  cared  not  for  his  own  losses,  but 
for  those  of  the  poor  widows ;  he  released  the  prisoner 
on  the  pretext  of  collecting  monejrs,  which  he  pretended 
to  be  due  to  him.  Callistus  raised  a  riot  in  a  Jewish 
synagogue,  was  carried  before  the  Prefect  Fuscianus, 
scourged  and  transported  to  the  mines  in  Sardinia. 
On  the  release  of  the  exiles  through  the  intercession 
of  Marcia,  Callistus,  though  not  on  the  list  fiirnished 
by  the  Bishop  Victor,  persuaded  Hyacindius,  tlie  Eu- 
nuch appointed  to  bear  the  order  for  the  release  of 
the  captives  to  the  governor,  to  become  responsible 
for  his  liberation  also.^  He  returned  to  Rome;  the 
Pope  Victor,  though  distressed  by  the  aflkir,  was  too 

^  This  singnlar  picture  of  Roman  and  Christian  middle  life  has  an  air  oi 
minate  tmthfulness,  though  possibly  somewhat  darkened  by  polemic  hoa* 
tility.  Some  have  supposed  that  they  detoct  a  difierence  in  the  style  from 
the  rest  of  the  treatise.  I  perceive  none  but  that  which  b  natural  in  i 
tnasitkm  from  polemic  or  argumentative  writing  to  simple  narrative 
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mercifiil  to  expose  the  fraud;  Callistus  waa  sent  to 
Antium  with  a  monthly  allowance  for  his  maintenance. 
At  Antium  (for  this  release  of  the  Sardinian  prisoners 
must  have  been  at  the  commencement  of  Victor's 
episcopate)^  he  remained  nine  or  ten  jears.  Zephj- 
rinos  recalled  him  from  his  obscure  retreat ;  and  placed 
him  over  the  cemetery.^  By  degrees  the  Pope  entirelj 
surrendered  himself  to  the  guidance  of  Callistus. 

The  first  act  of  Callistus  on  his  advancement  to  the 
bishopric  was  the  excommunication  of  Sabellius^  an 
act  cordially  approved  by  Hippolytus,  and  ascribed  to 
the  fear  of  himself.  Callistus  formed  a  new  scheme, 
by  which  he  hoped  to  elude  the  charge  on  one  side  of 
Patripassianism,  on  the  other  of  Ditheism.  Hippoly- 
tus  denounces  his  heresy  without  scruple  or  reserve.' 

The  sttggMtion  that  it  is  a  Novatian  interpolation  is  desperate  and  prepos- 
terous. Noratian  was  not  beard  of  till  thirty  years  after,  his  followers,  of 
eoorse,  later.  What  possible  motive  could  they  have  for  blackening  the 
memory  of  Zephyiinus  and  Callistus?  Novatian  was  no  enemy  of  the 
Bishop  of  Borne;  had  no  deaigB  to  invalidate  his  powers.  He  was  the 
enemy  of  Cornelius,  his  successful  rival  for  the  see;  he  aq)ued  himself  to 
be  bishop — was,  in  fkct,  anti-Pope.  The  great  point  on  which  Novatian 
made  hit  stand  had,  hideed,  been  mooted,  but  did  not  become  a  cause  ci 
firtat  dhndon  tOi  after  the  persecution  of  Dedus,  the  treatment  of  the  Laps! 
^  those  who  in  the  persecution  had  denied  tlie  faith. 

Hippolyttts,  it  is  true,  in  the  poetic  legend  of  Prudentlus  (who  borrows 
the  circumstances  of  his  martyrdom  ftt>m  the  destiny  of  his  namesake  hi 
the  tragedy  of  Euripides),  is  charged  with  holding  the  tenets  of  Novatos, 
which  he  recanted,  and  in  his  death-agony  became  a  g?od  Catholic  But 
the  author  of  the  Reftitation  of  all  Heresies  can  hardly  have  been  involved 
hi  the  schism  of  Novatian,  who  did  not  appear  till  so  many  years  ailer 
the  death  of  Callistus.  Novatian,  with  such  a  partisan,  would  not  hs?e 
soughl  out  three  obscure  bishops  for  his  ordination.  I  cannot  but  think 
the  Spanish  legendary  poet  of  the  fourth  oentury  utteriy  without  historical 
authority, — possibly  he  confounded  different  Uippolyti. 

^  The  release  of  the  prisoners  took  place  probably  in  the  tenth  year  ot 
Coomodns,  the  year  of  Victor*s  accession,  a.d.  100. 

*  We  are  naturally  renunded  of  the  cemetery  called  of  Callistus.  Alia- 
{hi  supposes  this  cemetery  older  than  the  time  of  Callistus. 

*  CaliiAtianimn  differed  but  slightly  from  Noetism.    God  and  hto  divint 
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Christian  doctrine,  the  profound  mystery  of  the 
Saviour's  Godhead,  was  not  the  only  subject  of  coir 
lision  between  the  adverse  parties  in  the  Church  of 
Rome.  The  difficult  reconciliation  of  Christian  ten* 
demess  and  Christian  holiness  could  hardly  fidl  to 
produce  a  milder  and  more  austere  party  throughout 
Christendom.  The  first  young  influences  of  Mona- 
ehism,  the  perfection  claimed  by  cdibacy  over  the  less 
06tentatiou<i  virtue  of  domestic  purity,  the  notion  of 
the  heroism  of  self-mortification,  led  to  inevitable  dif- 
ferences. Montanism,  with  its  fitnatic  rigor,  had 
wrought  up  this  strife  to  a  great  height.  The  more 
oontroTwy   sovcro,  who  did  not  embrace  the  Montanist 

on  Ohristifta  .  .  _  i   i       i  •        . 

monu.  tenets,  would  not  be  surpassed  by  heretics  m 
self-abnegation.  The  lenity  to  be  shown  to  penitents, 
the  condescension  to  the  weaknesses  of  flesh  and  blood, 
raised  perpetual  disputes.  Callistus  throughout,  un- 
like those  whose  early  lives  demand  indulgence,  who 
jii'e  usually  the  most  severe,  was  himself  indulgent  to 
others ;  and  this  was  the  dominant  tone  at  the  time  in 
the  Roman  Church.  The  author  of  the  Refiitation, 
though  uninfected  by  Montanist  tenets,  inveighs  against 
the  leniency  of  Callistus,  as  asserting  that  even  a 
bishop,  guilty  of  a  deadly  sin,  was  not  to  be  deposed. 
The  nature  of  this,  according  to  Hippolytus,  deadly 
sin,  which  Callistus  treated  with  such  oflensive  ten- 
derness, appears  from  the  next  sentence:^  it  related 

Word  were  one;  together  they  were  the  Spirit,  the  one  Spiritual  Being. 
This  Spirit  took  flesh  of  the  Virgin;  so  the  Fathor  was  in  the  Son,  bat  he 
suffered  not  as  the  Son,  but  with  the  Son. 

^  OvToc  idoyfiOTtcev  dnu(  el  hrioKomc  &ftdpiToi  tl,  d  xal  irpdf  davannf, 
.ifl)  detv  KaTaTi'&e<T&aL  ^'Rid  tovtov  ^p^avro  hriaKOim  koH  irpeojS&repoc  mil 
Sidtcovoi  6iy<i/ioi  xai  rpiyanoi  Ka&iaraa&ai  etc  xA^poof.  E/  6i  mt  n(  h 
tkffpif)  Civ  yoftoiij,  fikveiv  mv  twovtov  hv  to  KhSjpi^  C)C  f^  iftapT^Knra,  iXt 
12.  p.  290. 
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to  that  grave  question  which  had  began  to  abftoiii 
the  Christian  mind  —  the  marriage  of  the  clergjr. 
That  usage,  which  has  always  prevailed,  and  still 
prevails,  in  the  Greek  Chnrch,  as  yet  seems  to  hav<t 
satisfied  the  more  rigorons  at  Rome.  Those  who  wero 
already  married  when  ordained,  retained  their  wives 
But  a  second  marriage,  or  marriage  after  ordinatioii, 
was  revolting  to  the  incipient  monkery  of  the  Churcli. 
But  Callistus,  according  to  his  implacable  adversary, 
went  further,  he  admitted  men  who  had  been  twice, 
even  thrice  married,  to  holy  orders ;  he  allowed  those 
already  in  orders  to  many.  His  more  indulgent  party 
appealed  to  the  evangelical  argument,*  "Who  art 
thou  that  judgest  another  man's  servant?"  They 
alleged  the  parables  of  the  tares  and  wheat,  the  cleari 
and  unclean  beasts  in  the  ark.  This  the  more  austere 
denounced  as  criminal  flattery  of  the  passions  of  the 
multitude;  as  the  sanction  of  voluptuousness  pro- 
scribed by  Christ,  with  the  base  design  of  courting 
pq>ularity,  and  swelling  the  ranks  of  their  faction. 
There  is  a  heavier  charge  behind.  The  widows,  if 
they  could  not  contain,  were  not  only  allowed  to 
marry,  but  to  take  a  slave  or  freedman,  below  their 
own  rank,  who  could  not  be  their  legal  husband.^ 
Hence  abortions,  and  child  murders,  to  conceal  these 
disgraceful  connections.  Callistus,  therefore,  is  sanc- 
tioning adultery  and  murder.  But  even  this  is  not  the 
height  of  his  offence,  lie  had  dared  to  administer  a 
second  baptism.  So  already  had  ecclesiastical  offences 
become  worse  in  the  estimation  of  vehement  religious 

1 R.  H.  p.  390. 

*  Tha  widows,  wlio  had  taken  on  thontelvea  the  offiea  of  daaconwaaii 
wd  wbo.  tfaon^  not  bound  by  yow,  were  under  a  kind  of  yiitoal  m- 
figwnent  against  second  marriage. 
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partisans  tlian  moral  enormities.  Here^  at  least,  it  is 
fair  to  mistrust  the  angiy  adversary.  But  this  con* 
flict  between  a  more  indulgent  and  a  more  austere 
party  in  Rome,  and  some  declaration  of  the  Pope 
Zephyrinus,  probably,  rather  than  Callistus,  —  but 
Zephyrinus  acting  under  the  influence  of  Callistus  — 
on  the  connection  between  the  sexes,  had  already  ex- 
cited the  indignation  of  Tertullian  in  Africa,  now  still 
more  hardened  by  his  Montanist  tenets.  ^^  The  Bishop 
of  Bishops  had  promulgated  an  edict,  that  he  would 
remit  to  penitents  even  the  sins  of  adultery  and  for- 
nication. This  license  to  lust  is  issued  in  the  strong- 
hold of  all  wicked  and  shameless  lusts."  ^ 

Persecution  restored  that  peace  to  the  Roman 
Church,  which  had  been  so  much  disturbed  through- 
out her  uninvaded  prosperity,  during  the  tolerant  rule 
of  Alexander  Severus.  In  the  sudden  outburst  of 
hostility,  during  the  short  reign  of  the  brutal  Thracian 
Maximin,  Pontianus,  who  had  followed  Urban  I.,  the 
A.0.286.  successor  of  CalUstus,  and  with  him  a  pres- 
byter, Hippolytus,  suffered  sentence  of  deportation  to 
the  usual  place  of  exile  —  Sardinia.  There  Pontianus 
is  said  (nor  is  there  much  reason  to  doubt  the  tradi- 
tion) to  have  endured  martyrdom.  Hippolytus,^  ac- 
cording to  the  poetic  legend  in  Prudentius  of  two 
centuries  later,  suffered  in  the  suburbs  of  Rome.^ 

1  De  Pudidtuu  —  Did  the  title  Episcopus  Episooporum,  which  I  thuk 
cannot  but  mean  Rome,  arise  from  his  superiority  to  the  auburbicariao 
bishops?  See,  however,  on  this  title  the  note  of  Baluzius  on  the  vii.  Con- 
oU.  Carthag. — or  in  Routh,  ii.  153. 

s  Compare  Bunsen.  The  title  of  Presbyter  aasignti  to  Hippolytoa,  if,  as 
is  most  probable,  the  same  with  the  author  of  the  Refutation  and  other 
works,  even  if  he  were  Bishop  of  Portus,  raises  no  difficulty.  These 
bfsbope  were  members  of  the  Roman  Presbytery. 

*  At  this  time,  more  likely  than  fifteen  years  afterwards,  in  the  Pedan 
iiersecution.    Legend  respects  not  dates. 
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The  Decian  persecatioii,  about  thirtj  jean  after  the 
death  of  Callistus,  was  the  birth  epoch  of|^,^,  ,,„^ 
Latin  Christiamty ;  Cyprian  its  tme  parent.  ®°'^^' 
Borne,  the  recognized  metropolis  of  the  West,  Car- 
thage, the  metrop<^  of  the  African  churches,  are 
in  constant  and  regular  intercourse.^  There  is  first  a 
Panic  league,  afterwards  at  least  a  threatened  Punic 
war.  In  the  persecution  the  churches  are  l»rought  into 
close  alliance  bj  conunon  sympathies,  common  perils, 
common  sufferings,  singularly  enough  by  common 
schisms;  slowly,  but  no  doubt  at  length,  by  their 
common  language.  The  same  Imperial  edict  endan- 
g^-s  the  life  of  the  Roman  and  of  the  Carthaginian 
Bishop;  malcontents  from  Rome  find  their  way  to 
Carthage,  firom  Carthage  to  Rome.  The  same  man, 
Novatus,  stirs  up  rebellion  against  episcopal  authority 
in  Rome  and  in  Carthage ;  the  letters  of  the  churches 
to  each  other  are  promulgated  in  Latin,  though  at  a 
period  somewhat  later  those  from  the  African  churches 
sent  into  the  East  are  distinguished  from  those  which 
came  fixim  Rome,  as  written  in  the  Roman  tongue.^ 
So  too  in  Rome  and  in  Carthage  (in  Carthage  in  the 
most  mature  and  perfect  form,  from  the  master  mind 
of  Cyprian)  appear  the  Roman  strength  and  the 
Roman  respect  for  law,  the  imperious  assertion  of 
hierarchical  despotism.  In  the  community  there  is 
trembling  deference  for  hierarchical  authority,  though 
at  first  with  a  bold  but  short  resistance.  There 
IB  an   anti-Bishop  in  Rome  and  in   Carthage.     But 

^  Th«  intarooiuse  betweea  Ccrtbage  and  Borne,  oo  Aeoount  of  the  corn 
Inde  alone,  was  probably  more  regular  and  rapid  than  in  any  other  pari 
of  the  empire — moiatis  matandit — like  that  between  ManeiUee  antf 
Algeria. 

s  Eueeb.  H.  E.    See  above,  p.  58,  note. 
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in  both  Churches  discipline  becomes  of  equal  im- 
portance with  doctrine ;  the  unity  of  the  Church  is 
made  to  depend  on  obedience  to  its  outward  polity ; 
rebelUon  to  episcopal  authority  becomes  as  great  a 
crime  as  erroneous  opinion;  schism  as  hate&d  as 
heresy. 

Fabianus,  under  Decius,  is  the  first  martyr  Bishop 
rabianoi  oT  of  Romc,  whose  death  rests  on  certain  testi* 
A.9.a49.  mony.^  The  papal  chair  remained  vacant 
for  a  short  time;  either  the  Christians  dared  not  choooe, 
Cyprian  of  or  uo  oue  dared  to  assimie  the  perilous  rank. 
*^*'**"*^  Cyprian  of  Carthage  on  the  same  occasion, 
not  from  timidity,  but  fix>m  prudent  and  parental  re- 
gard for  his  flock,  retired  mto  a  safe  retreat.  There 
were  already  divisions  in  the  Church  of  Carthage. 
Noratns.  Novatus,  a  turbulcnt  presbyter,  with  five 
others,^  had  been  jealous  of  the  elevation  of  Cyprian. 
Novatus,  whose  character  is  darkly  drawn  by  Cyprian, 
had  presumed  to  interfere  with  the  bishop's  prerogative 
(a  crime  hardly  less  heinous  than  peculation  and  licen- 
tiousness) and  himself  ordained  a  deacon,  Felicissimus. 
This  hostile  party  would  no  doubt  heap  contempt  on 
the  base  flight  of  Cyprian  ;  while  they,  less  in  danger, 
seemed  to  have  remained  to  brave  the  persecutor. 
The  party  took  upon  themselves  the  episcopal  fiinc- 
tions.*  On  their  own  authority,  too,  the  fiu^tion  of 
Novatus  determined,  in  the  more  lenient  way,  the 
great  question,  the  reception  of  the  fidlen,  those  who 

1  Perhaps  that  of  Pontiaoas  may  be  above  snspicioii.    (See  above.) 

*  It  is  doubtftil  whether  Novatus  was  one  of  these  five. 

*  PTprian,  firom  his  retreat,  sent  two  bishops  to  collect  and  administer 
the  alitts,  probably  of  great  amount,  in  Carthage.  Walch  conjectq^es,  with 
Biioh  probability,  that  Felicissimus  may  have  resented  this  intrusioa  ott  hk 
pmnrinoe  as  Deacon. 
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had  denied  the  i«ith  and  o^red  sacrifice,  and  tliota 
who,  with  more  pardonable  weakness,  had  bought  cei^ 
tificates  of  submission  firom  the  venal  officers.^  ^^TP" 
rian  in  vain  remonstrated  firom  his  retreat:  he  too 
had  somewhat  departed  from  his  old  sternness,  when 
he  had  shut  the  doors  of  the  Church  against  the  re&^ 
gades.  He  was  not  now  fi>r  inflexiUe  and  peremptorj 
rejection  of  those  weak  brethren,  for  whom  he  maj  hare 
learned  some  sympathy  ;  he  insisted  only  on  thdr  lest 
hasty,  more  formal  reception,  after  penance,  confession, 
imposition  oi  hands  by  the  bishop.  Each  case  was  to 
be  separately  considered  before  an  assembly  of  the 
bishops,  presbyters,  deacons,  the  fitithfiil  who  had  stood,* 
and  the  laity ;  so  popular  still  was  Cyprian's  view  of 
episcopal  authority.      Cornelius,   in    Rome,  < 


had  been  elected  bishop  on  the  return  of  bob«^ 
peace.  The  same  question  distracted  his  Church,  bt^ 
with  more  disastrous  results.  The  same  Novatus  was 
now  in  Rome:  true  only  to  his  own  restlessness,  he 
here  embraced  the  sererer  parly,  at  the  head  of  which 
stood  a  leader,  by  some  strange  coincidence,  almost  of 
the  same  name  with  his  own,  Novatian.'  This  Horaiin. 
man  had  been  a  Stoic  philosopher.  His  hard  nature, 
in  the  agony  of  wrestling  after  truth,  befinre  he  had 
found  peace  in  Christianity,  broke  down  both  body  and 
mind.     His  enemies  afterwards  declared  that  he  had 

iThej  wen  called  LibelUtici.  Compare  Moaheim  de  Beb.  ChristiaiL 
ante  Conatant  M.,  pp.  4S2, 4S8. 

snuoogfaoat  this  is  his  langmge — Yiderint  laid,  hoc  qnomodo  curat 
Bp.  liii,  also  xL  zxix.  zxxL  Compare  ConcO.  Carthag.  ifi^  where  it  if 
among  the  objections  that  a  fidlen  had  been  receiTed  sine  petita  et  coo- 
Kientia  piebisu    Mansi  sab  ann.  253,  or  Ronth,  toI.  iL  p.  74. 

*  The  Greek  writers  an  caOedNoTatiaa,NoTatiis.  We  are  on  historkal 
gioand,  or  what  a  myth  mig^  be  made  out  of  theae  two  Immmaitni'^ 
VoTatns  and  Kovatian. 
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been  possessed ;  the  demon  was  not  completely  exor- 
cised. He  bad  only  received  what  was  called  Clinic 
baptism  (an  imperfect  rite)  on  what  was  supposed  his 
death-bed.  The  Stoic  remained  within  the  Christian ; 
he  became  a  rigid  ascetic.  Novatian  sternly  declared 
that  no  mercy  but  that  of  God  (from  that  he  did  not 
exclude  the  fallen)  could  absolve  from  the  inexpiaUe 
sin  of  apostacy  :  the  Church,  which  received  such  un- 
absolvable  sinners  into  its  bosom,  was  unclean,  and 
ceased  to  be  the  Church.  Novatian  might  have  con- 
tented himself,  like  the  Thraseas  of  old,  with  protest- 
ing against  the  abuse  of  episcopal  despotism,  no  less 
abuse  because  it  erred  on  the  side  of  leniency.  When 
charged  with  ambitious  designs  on  the  Bishopric  of 
Rome,  of  having  been  the  rival,  and  therefore  having 
become  the  enemy,  of  Cornelius,  he  solemnly  declared 
t'*at  he  preferred  the  solitary  virtue  and  dignity  of  the 
ascetic ;  it  was  only  by  compulsion  that  he  took  ixpoa 
himself  the  function  of  an  Antipope.  Cyprian  attrib- 
utes the  schism  to  the  malignant  influence  of  Novatus : 
—  "  In  proportion  as  Rome  is  greater  than  Carthage, 
so  was  the  sin  of  Novatus  in  Rome  more  heinous  than 
that  in  Carthage.  In  Cartilage  he  had  ordained  a  dea- 
con, in  Rome  he  had  made  a  bishop."  *  Novation  was 
publicly  but  hastily  and  irregularly  consecrated,  as 
Bishop  of  Rome,  by  three  bishops,  it  is  said,  of  obscure 
towns  in  Italy.  Novatian  was  in  doctrine  rigidly  or- 
thodox ;  but  in  Cyprian's  view  (who  makes  common 
sause  with  the  Bishop  of  Rome  against  the  common 
enemy)  what  avails  orthodoxy  of  doctrine  in  one  out 

^  Pland  qaoniam  pro  magnitodine  sua  debeat  Carthaginem  Roma  pn»> 
aedere,  illic  majora  et  graviora  oommiait  Qui  istic  advenus  ecdesiam  di* 
aconnm  feoerat  illic  epiaoopam  fedt  Epist  xUx.  The  preSminence  of  tkt 
Biflbop  of  Borne  arises  out  of  th«  preeminent  greatness  of  Rome. 
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of  the  Church  ?  ^  He  is  self-excluded  from  the  pale 
ef  salvation.  Cypriaa  had  groimds,  if  not  for  his  ab- 
hmrence,  for  his  fears  of  Novatianism.  It  aspired 
itself  to  be  the  Church,  to  set  up  rival  bishops  throu^ 
out  Christendom ;  the  test  of  that  Church  was  this  un* 
compromising,  inflexible  severity.  Even  in  Carthage 
arose  anoth^  bishop,  Fortunatus,  who  asserted  himself 
to  have  been  consecrated  hy  twenty-three  Numidian 
bishops.  Cyprian,  not  without  bitterness,  while  he  ad- 
mits that  Cornelius  had  rejected  his  rebellious  Deaccm 
Felidssimus  from  communion,  complains  that  he  had 
been  weakly  shaken,  and  induced  to  waver,  by  the 
fidse  representations  of  the  partisans  of  Fortunatus.* 
This  transient  diflerence  was  soon  lost  in  CyjMrian^s 
generous  admiration  for  the  intrepidity  of  Cornelius, 
in  whose  glorious  Confession  the  whole  Church  of 
RcHne,  even  the  fallen,  who  had  been  admitted  as  peni- 
tents, now  nobly  joined.  Cornelius  was  banished,  it 
is  said,  by  the  Emperor  Gallus,  to  Civit^  Vecchia ; 
he  was  followed  by  vast  numbers  of  beli<»fers,  who 
ihared  his  exile,  and  his  danger.  The  Church  returned 
from  banishment,  but  under  a  new  bishop,  Lucius ; 
Comdins  had  died,  the  words  of  C}-prian  hardly  assert 
1^  a  violent  death.'    The  Novatians  alone,  during  this 

>  Qood  rero  ad  Noratiaiii  penonam  pertiiMt,  pater  cariMfma,  dMideHUti 
tibi  acribi  qaam  hcrarin  iBtrodmJiai^  adaa  mm  primo  is  loao  moa  rurioaai 
«n  debere  quid  ille  doeeat,  com  forit  dooaat.  Qniaqoia  ilia  cat,  et  quaHi. 
enmiiia  aat,  CSimtianaa  noo  aat,  qui  in  Chriati  eodeai&  non  est  Ad  Antaa. 
fpitLlfi. 

SBcud  tha  wfaola  ranariEabla  lettar,  hr.  ad  CornaUimi— tba  ftron^iat 
rerelalion  of  tha  riawa,  laaaonipga,  paarions,  feara,  hatreda  of  pTpriaii.  I 
cannot  oonaent,  with  a  late  writar,  to  the  abandonmant  of  all  then  docii- 
BMOts  aa  qmriooa.  Forgafj  would  not  hare  laft  tha  argumant  ao  donbtfti], 
ir  fathar  aa  daoiaiva  againat  the  ob^  impBtad  to  tha  ibrgara. 

•Epirt.adLadBniP.R.r«TefBiimabazi]io— IrilL  8aa,howaTar,£piit 
iKTiiL— Ha  it  deaeribed  aa  martTiio  qnoqoa  dignitiona  IkinrinJ  haaowtni 
Coaqma  Bontfa'a  nota,  H  112. 
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new  trial  of  the  fidth,  stood  aloof  in  suUen  hostility. 
4.9. 2S8.  They  were  too  obscure,  Cyprian  suggests,  to 
provoke  the  jealousy  of  the  rulers.  But  Cyprian  mis- 
calculated that  strength  and  vitality  of  Novatianism. 
It  spread  throughout  Christendom :  even  in  the  East, 
Fabius,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  was  hardly  restrained  from 
jcnning  the  party.  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  treated 
their  advances  with  greater  wisdom;  he  earnestly 
urged  Novatian,  now  that  Cornelius  was  dead  and  the 
question  laid  almost  at  rest  by  the  cessation  of  perse- 
cution, to  Tetum  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  On 
Novatian's  stubborn  refusal,  he  condemned  in  strong 
terms  his  harsh  Christianity,  as  depriving  the  Saviour 
of  hb  sacred  attribute  of  mercy.  But  Novatianism 
endured  for  above  two  centuries ;  it  had  its  bishops  in 
Constantinople,  Nicea,  Nicomedia,  Citissus  in  Phrygia, 
in  Cyzicum  and  Bithynia;  even  in  Alexandria,  in 
Italy,  in  Gaul,  in  Spain.  It  had  its  saints,  its  hermits, 
its  monks.  St.  Ambrose  in  Italy,  Pacianus,  Bishop 
of  Barcelona,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury Leo  the  Great,  thought  it  necessary  to  condemn 
or  to  refute  the  doctrines  of  Novatian.  The  two 
Byzantine  ecclesiastical  historians,  Socrates  and  hia 
follower  Sozomen,  have  been  accused  of  leaning  to 
Novatianism.^ 

Novatianism,  like  all  unsuccessful  opposition,  added 
ojOTian'i  strength  to  its  triumphant  adversary.  It  was 
ohorch.  not  SO  much  by  its  rigor,  as  by  its  collision 
with  the  Hierarchical  system,  that  it  lost  its  hold  on  the 
Christian  mind.     It  declared  that  there  were  sins  be- 

'  1  Compare  Walch  Ketzer-GeschJchto.  Walch  has  collected  eroj  pM- 
Mge  relating  to  Novatiaiiism  with  bis  UBiial  indastiy,  accuracy  aod  iUr 
neaa.  u.  pp.  185, 288. 
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jond  the  aosolving  power  of  the  clergy.  By  setting 
up  rival  bishops  in  Rome,  Carthage,  and  other  dtiesi 
it  only  evoked  more  commandingly  the  growing  theory 
of  Christian  nnity,  and  caused  it  to  be  asserted  in  a 
ftfJ  more  rigid  and  exclusive  form.  Within  the  pale 
of  the  Church,  under  the  lawftd  Bishop,  were  Christ 
dni  salvation  ;  without  it,  the  realm  of  the  Devil,  the 
world  of  perdition.  The  faith  of  the  heretic  and  schis- 
matic was  no  fidth,  his  holiness  no  holiness,  his  martyr- 
dom no  martyrdom.^  Latin  Christianity,  in  the  mind 
of  Cyprian,  if  not  its  founder,  its  chief  hierophant,  had 
soared  to  the  ideal  height  of  this  unity.  This  Utopia 
of  Cyprian  placed  St.  Peter  at  the  head  of  the  College 
of  coequal  Apostles,  from  whom  die  Bishops  inherited 
coequal  dignity.  The  succession  of  the  Bishop  of 
Borne  from  St.  Peter  was  now,  near  200  years  after 
his  death,  an  accredited  tradition.  Nor,  so  long  as 
Carriage  and  Rome  were  in  amity  and  alliance,  did 
Cyprian  scruple  to  admit  (as  Carthage  could  not  but 
own  her  inferiority  to  Imperial  Rome)  a  kind  of  pri- 
macy, of  dignity  at  least,  in  the  Metropolitan  Bishop.^ 

1  The  second  Conndl  of  Cartluige  toudies  on  this  absolyiog  powef  of  the 
priesthood — **Qnando  penniserit  ipse,  qui  legem  dedit  at  Ugati  in  teiris 
stiaa  inoaells  ligsti  sssentyiohri  aotem  possent  ilUqoA  hie  prins  hieeclesiA 
toherentar.'*  The  decree  of  this  Cotmcil  anticipates  another  instant  per- 
fecntion,  and  nrges,  with  great  force  and  beautj,  the  necessitj  of  strength- 
sung  an  disdples  against  the  ooming  trial^qnos  ezcitainas  et  Iwrtamar 
ad  proUam  non  inermes  et  nodes  relinquamas,  sed  protectione  corporis  et 
itngunis  Christl  moniamns.  Hansi,  snb  ann.  202,  or  Ronth,  ReL  Sacrs, 
r.  iiL  p.70. 

'Hoc  erant  ntiqiw  et  eatsri  Apostofi,  quod  fbit  Petms,  pari  eonsortio 
pvditi  et  hon^is  et  potestatis:  sed  exordiom  ab  unitate  proilciscitar,  et 
liriniattis  Petzo  datnr,  at  ana  Christ!  ecclesia  et  cathedra  ana  monstretur. 
De  anit.  Socles.  There  is  little  doabt  that  this  famous  passage  is  an  inter* 
psiation;  it  is  not  foand  in  the  best  manuscripts.  The  whole  passage  with* 
Mt  these  wofdb  seena  to  me  to  bear  oat  the  guarded  aaiertion  of  the  text 
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The  Punic  league  suddenly  gives  place  to  a  Punic 
u^uu        war.     A  new  controversy  has  sprung  up  in 
Bw^rSiid     the  interval  between  the  Decian  and  Vale- 
^'*'"'*'**    *  rian  persecutions,  on  the  rebaptism  of  here- 
tics.    Africa,  the  East,  Alexandria  with  less  decision, 
declared  the  baptism  by  heretics  an  idle  ceremony,  and 
even  an  impious  mimicry  of  that  holy  rite,  which  cotdd 
only  be  valid  from  the  consecrated  hands  of  the  lawfiil 
A.D.a?6.       clergy.      Lucius  of  Rome  had  ruled  but  a 
few  months:   he  was  succeeded  by  Stephen.     This 
pope  adopted  a  milder  rule.     Every  baptism  in   the 
name  of  Christ  admitted  to  Christian  privileges.     He 
enforced  this  rule,  according  to  his  advei^aries  (his 
own  letters  are  lost),  with  imperious   dictation.     At 
length  he  broke  off  conmiunion  with  all  the  churches 
of  the  East  and  of  Aiiica,  which  adhered  to  the  more 
rigorous  practice.^    But  the  Eastern  hatred  of  heresy 
conspired  with  the  hierarchical  spirit  of  Africa,  which 
could  endure  no  intrusion  on  the  prerogatives  of  the 
clergy.     Cyprian  confronts  Stephen  not  only  as   an 
equal,  but,  strong  in  the  concurrence  of  the  East  and 
of  Alexandria,  as  his  superior.     The  primacy  of  Peter 
has  lost  its  authority.     He  condemns  the  perverseness, 
obstinacy,  contumacy   of  Stephen.     He  promulgates, 
in  Latin,  a  letter  of  Firmilian,  Bishop  of  the  Cappado- 
cian  CsBsarea,  still  more  unmeasured  in  its  censures. 
Firmilian  denounces  the  audacity,  the  insolence    of 
Stephen  ;  scoffs  at  his  boasted  descent  from  St.  Peter ; 
declares  that,  by  his  sin,  he  has  excommunicated  him- 
self: he  is  the  schismatic,  the  apostate  from  the  unity 

1  He  denoimoed  Cyprian,  aocording  to  Flnnflian,  «•  m  IUm  Christ,  a  fiJac 
tpoelle,  a  deceitAil  workman.    Fhm.  Epiiit  apud  Cjpriaa.  Opera. 
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of  the  Church.^  A  aolemn  Cotincil  of  ei^ty-aereo 
bishops,  assembled  at  Carthage  under  Cjrprian,  asserted 
the  independent  judgment  of  the  African  Churches^ 
repudiated  the  assumption  of  the  title.  Bishop  ol 
Bishops,  or  the  arbitrary  dictation  of  one  bishop  to 
Christendom. 

Yet  even  during  this  internal  feud,  Latin  Chris- 
t^idom  was  gathering  into  a  separate  unity.  The 
Churches  of  Gaul  and  Spain  appeal  at  once  to  Rome 
and  to  Carthage ;  Arl^,  indeed,  in  southern  Gaul, 
may  still  have  been  Greek.  But  the  high  character  of 
Cyprian,  and  the  flourishing  state  of  the  African 
Churches,  combined  with  their  Latinity  to  endow  them 
with  this  concurrent  primacy  in  the  West.  Marti*- 
nus.  Bishop  of  Aries,  had  embraced  Novatianism  in  all 
its  rigor*  The  oppressed  anti-Novatian  party  sent  to 
Carthage  as  well  as  to  Rome,  to  entreat  their  aid. 
Cyprian  appears  to  acknowledge  the  superior  right  in 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  to  appoint  a  substitute  for  the  re- 
bellious Novatianist.  He  urges  Pope  Stephen,  by  the 
mCTiory  of  his  martyred  predecessors  Cornelius  and 
Lucius,  not  to  shrink  from  this  act  of  necessary  rigor.' 
This,  however,  was  but  a  letter  from  one  bishop  to 
another,  from  Cjrprian  of  Carthage  to  Stephen  of 
Rome.'  The  answer  to  the  Bishops  of  Spain  is  the 
formal  act  of  a  synod  of  African  Bishops,  assemMed 

lEzddisti  enim  temet  ipflom;  noli  te  ikUere.  Siquidem  Die  est  yv^ 
fdusmsticaB,  qui  se  m  coimniinione  EcdeeiasticB  onitads  mpoetaUm  feoerit 
Ffim.  ad  CypduL  I  see  no  ground  to  qaeetion,  with  $omt  Bomjm  Catho- 
fic  writefB,  the  authenticity  of  this  letter.  No  doabt  it  is  a  translation  from 
the  Greek;  if  bj  Qyprian  himself^  it  accoants  for  the  sameness  of  ttyh*  A 
Deoatist  foigery  would  have  been  In  a  different  tone,  and  directed  against 
diilerent  persons.  Compare  Walch  Ketzer-Geschichte,  iL  S23,  et  $€fq. 
Booth,  note  ii.  p.  151. 

<AJ>.  256.    Apnd  HansI,  sub  ann.  or  Ronth,  Bel.  Sac.  iiL  p  »1. 

•CjpntfdEirfatlxvii. 
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under  the  presidency  of  the  Bishop  of  Carthage.  It 
18  a  Latin  religious  state  paper,  addressed  by  one  part 
of  Latin  Christendom  to  the  rest.^  The  Spanish 
Bishops,  Basilides  and  Martialis,  of  Leon  and  Astorga, 
had,  during  the  Decian  persecution,  denied  the  fiuth, 
offered  sacrifice,  according  to  the  language  of  the  day, 
returned  to  wallow  in  the  mire  of  paganism.  Yet  they 
had  dared  to  resume,  not  merely  their  privileges  as' 
Christians,  but  the  holy  office  of  bishops.  Whatever 
leniency  might  be  shown  to  humbler  penitents,  that  the 
immaculate  priesthood  should  not  be  irrevocably  for- 
feited by  such  defilement,  revolted  not  only  the  more 
severe,  but  the  general  sentiment.  Two  other  Inshops, 
Felix  and  Sabinus,  were  consecrated  in  their  place. 
Basilides  found  his  way  to  Rome,  and  imposed  by  his 
arts  on  the  unsuspecting  Stephen,  who  commanded  his 
reinstatement  in  his  high  office.  Appeal  was  made  to 
Carthage  against  Rome.  Cyprian  would  strengthen 
his  own  authority  by  that  of  a  synod.  At  the  head  c^ 
his  thirty-five  bbhops,  Cyprian  approves  the  acts  of  the 
Presbyters  and  people  of  Leon  and  Astorga  in  reject- 
ing such  unworthy  bishops  :  treats  with  a  kind  of  re- 
spectful compassion  the  weakness  of  Stephen  of  Rome, 
who  had  been  so  easily  abused ;  and  exhorts  the  Span- 
iards  to  adhere  to  their  rightftd  prelates,  Felix  and 
Sabinus.* 

The  persecution  of  Valerian  joined  the  Bishops 
of  Rome  and  of  Carthage,  Sixtus,  the  successor  of 
Stephen,  and  the  fitmous  Cyprian,  in  the  same  glori- 
ous martyrdom.' 

1  The  Decrees  of  the  Conndl  of  Carthafl^e  are  the  eariieet  Ladn  jpiMi 
locuments. 

*  Cyprian.  Eplst  Ixvii. 

•  On  the  martyrdom  <if  Cyprian,  Hist  of  Christ  il.  9n 
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Dionysius,  a  Calabnan^  is  again  a  Greek  Bishop  of 
Borne,  mingling  with  something  of  congenial  43.  I60. 
aeal,  and  in  the  Gredc  language,  in  the  controversies 
of  Greek  Alexandria,  and  condenming  the  errors  of 
the  Bishop  of  the  same  name,  who  had  the  evil  report 
of  having  been  the  predecessor  of  Arius  in  doctrine* 
Dionjsius,  of  Alexandria,  however,  a  prelate  of  great 
virtue,  it  should  seem,  was  but  incautiously  betrayed 
into  these  doubtftd  expressions  ;  at  all  events,  he  repu- 
diated the  conclusions  drawn  from  his  words.  With 
all  the  more  candid  and  charitable,  he  soon  resxuned  his 
feme  for  orthodoxy.  When  the  Emperor  Aurelian^ 
transferred  the  ecclesiastical  judgment  over  a.d.  sto. 
Paul  of  Samosata,  a  rebel  against  the  Empire  as  against 
the  Church,  fix)m  the  Bishops  of  Syria  to  those  of 
Rome  and  Italy,  a  subtle  Greek  heresy,  maintained  by 
Syrian  Greeks,  could  not  have  been  adjudicated  but  by 
Greeks  or  by  Latins  perfect  masters  of  Greek.  Dio- 
nysius,  as  Bishop  of  Rome,  passed  sentence  in  this 
important  controversy. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  third  century,  throughout 
the  persecution  of  Diocletian,  darkness  settles  again 
over  the  Bishops  of  Rome.  The  apostacy  of  Marerfunnf^ 
Marcellinus  is  but  a  late  and  discarded  fable,  *'*•  ^••• 
adopted  as  fiivoring  the  Papal  supremacy.  Legend 
assembles  three  hundred  Bishops  at  Sinuessa,  three 
hundred  Bishops  peaceably  debating  at  such  times  in  a 
small  Neapolitan  town.  This  synod  refused  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  crime  of  St.  Peter's  successor.  Mar- 
rdlinus  was  forced  to  degrade  himself. 

The  legend,  that  his  successor,  Marcellus,  was  re* 

lObrnpan,  on  the  act  of  AnreUanus,  Hist  of  Christ  it  p  857. 
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<*  duced  to  the  servile  office  of  a  groom,  rests  on  itocrtiw, 
no  better  authority.     Had  it  any  claim  to  *'*•  *^* 
truth,  the  successors  of  Marcellus  had  full  and  ample 
revenge,  when  kings  and  emperors  submitted  to  the 
same  menial  service,  and  held  the  stirrup  for  the  Popef 
to  mouat  their  horses. 


Out  U  CONYSESION  OF  CONSTAimNS. 


CHAPTER  n. 

ROME  APTEB  THB  CONVERSION  OP  CONSTANTINt. 

Thus,  down  to  the  conTersion  of  Constantine,  tht 
biography  of  the  Roman  Bishops,  and  the  ^°];g*? 
history  of  the  Roman  Episcopate,  are  one ;  «»•. 
the  acts  and  peculiar  character  of  the  Pontifis,  the  in- 
fluence and  fortunes  of  the  See,  excepting  in  the  doubt- 
ful and  occasional  gleams  of  light  which  have  brought 
out  Victor,  Zephyrinus,  Callistus,  Cornelius,  Stephen, 
into  more  distinct  personality,  are  involved  in  a  dim 
and  vague  twilight.  On  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  the  religion  if  not  of  the  Empire,  of  the 
Emperor,  tlie  Bishop  of  Rome  rises  at  once  to  the  rank 
of  a  great  accredited  iunctionary  ;  the  Bishops  gradu- 
aDy,  though  still  slowly,  assume  the  life  of  individual 
character.  The  Bishop  is  the  first  Christian  in  the  first 
city  of  the  world,  and  that  city  is  legally  Christian. 
The  Supreme  Pontificate  of  heathenism  might  still 
linger  firom  ancient  usage  among  tlie  numerous  titles 
of  the  Emperor ;  but  so  long  as  Constantine  was  in 
Rome,  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  the  head  of  the  Emperor's 
religion,  became  in  public  estimation  the  equal,  in  au- 
thority and  influence  immeasurably  the  superior,  to  all 
of  sacerdotal  rank.  The  schisms  and  factions  of 
Christianity  now  become  afiairs  of  state.  As  long  as 
Rome  is  the  imperial  residence,  an  appeal  to  the  Em- 
peror is  an   appeal  to   the   Bishop   of   Rom&     The 
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Bishop  of  Rome  sits,  by  the  imperial  authority,  at  the 
head  of  a  synod  of  Italian  prelates,  to  judge  the  dis« 
putes  with  the  African  Donatists. 

Melchiades  held  the  See  of  Rome  at  the  time  oi 
Meiohiades.  Constantino's  conversion,  but  soon  made 
jin.li!"^*'  room  for  Silvester,  whose  name  is  more  in- 
suTttiter.  separably  connected  with  that  great  event. 
Silvester  has  become  a  kind  of  hero  of  religious  fable. 
But  it  was  not  so  much  the  genuine  mythical  spirit 
which  unconsciously  transmutes  history  into  legend, 
it  was  rather  deliberate  invention,  with  a  specific  aim 
and  design,  which,  in  direct  defiance  of  history,  accel* 
erated  the  baptism  of  Constantino,  and  sanctified  a 
porphyry  vessel  as  appropriated  to,  or  connected  with, 
Meichiftdes,  that  holy  use:  and  at  a  later  period  pro- 
A.D.  8j^8i4.  duced  the  monstrous  fable  of  the  Donation.^ 

Jan.  81. 

iThis  document — the  Imperial  Edict  of  Donation  —  a  forgeiy  as  clumsy 
as  audacious,  ought  to  be  inspected  by  those  who  would  judge  of  the  igno- 
ranee  which  could  impose,  or  the  credulity  which  would  receive  it,  as  tlie 
title-deed  to  enormous  rights  and  possessions.  (Muratori  ascribes  tlie  forg- 
ery of  the  act  to  the  period  between  755  and  766.)  —  Pulatium  nostrum 
.  .  .  .  et  urbem  Romam,  et  totios  Italia,  et  occidentaliom  regionum  provin- 
das,  loca,  dvitates  ....  prsedicto  beatissimo  patri  nostro  Silvestro  CathoK 
ico  Papie  tradentes  et  cedentes  hujus  et  successoribus,  ejus  Pontificatus  po- 
testate  ....  divino  nostro  hoc  pragmatlco  decreto  administrari  difiinimus, 
juri  sancts  Romanorum  ecclesiie  subjiciendA  et  in  eo  permansura  exhibe- 
mus  The  Donation  may  be  found,  prefixed  to  Laurentius  Valla's  fkmous 
refutation.  Read,  too,  the  more  guarded  and  reluctant  surrender  of  Nicho- 
las of  Cusa,  the  feeble  murmur  of  defence  from  Antoniniis,  archbishop  of 
Florence, — apud  Brown,  Fasciculus,  pp.  124, 161.  Before  the  Refbrmationf 
the  Donation  had  fallen  the  first  victim  of  awakening  religious  inquiry. 
Dante,  while  he  denounces,  does  not  venture  to  question  the  tmth  of  Con- 
■tantine*s  gifL  By  the  time  of  Ariosto  it  had  become  the  object  of  onre* 
bnked  satire,  even  hi  Italy.  Astolpho  finds  it  among  the  chimiens  ol 
atrth  in  the  moon, 

**  or  puBK  fbrte. 
Qnesto  era  il  don  (se  paid  dlr  Hoe) 
Ob»  Constantino  al  buon  SilTestro  fi»M." 
OH.  Fur,  xzxiT.  80. 
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Bat  that  with  which  Constantme  actually  did  inresl 
the  Church,  the  right  of  holding  landed  q^i  of  ooo- 
property,  and  receiving  it  by  bequest,  was"****'*^ 
br  more  Yaluable  to  the  Christian  Hierarchy,  and  not 
least  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  than  a  premature  and 
prodigal  endowment,  which  would  at  once  have  plunged 
them  in  civil  affidrs;  and,  before  they  had  attained 
their  strength,  made  them  objects  of  jealousy  or  of 
rapacity  to  the  temporal  Sovereign.  Had  it  been 
possible,  a  precipitate  seizure,  or  a  hasty  acceptance 
of  large  taritorial  possessions  would  have  been  fatal  to 
&e  dominion  of  the  Church.  It  was  the  slow  and 
imperceptible  accumulation  of  wealth,  the  unmarked 
ascent  to  power  and  sovereignty,  which  enabled  the 
Fafocj  to  endure  for  centuries. 

The  obscurity  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome  was  not  m 
this  alone  their  strength.  The  earlier  Pontifis  (Cle- 
ment is  hardly  an  exception)  were  men,  who  of  them^ 
selves  commanded  no  great  authority,  and  awoke  no 
jealousy.  Rome  had  no  Origen,  no  Athana-  Ronwn  bia- 
sius,  no  Ambrose,  no  Augustine,  no  Jerome.  *****  <**'"•• 
The  poww  of  the  Hierarchy  was  established  by  other 
master-minds:  by  the  Carthaginian  Cyprian,  by  the 
Italian  Ambrose,  the  Prelate  of  political  weight  as 
well  as  of  austere  piety,  by  the  eloquent  Chrysostom.^ 
The  names  of  none  of  the  Popes,  down  to  Leo  and 
Gregory  the  Gh*eat,  appear  among  the  distinguished 
writers  of  Christendom.^  This  more  cautious  and 
retired  dignity  was  no  less  &vorable  to  their  earlier 

1  dnyBOstom^B  book  on  the  Priesthood  throughout, 
s  £arly  Christianity,  it  mmj  be  obeerved,  cannot  be  justly  estiniatea  from 
its  writers.    The  Greeks  were  mostly  trained  in  the  schools  of  philosophf 
—the  Latin  in  the  schoob  of  rhetoric;  and  polemic  treatises  could  not  bol 
'  Mb  a  great  part  of  the  earliest  Christian  literature. 
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power,  than  to  their  later  claim  of  infidlibility^  If 
more  stirring  and  ambitious  men.  they  might  have 
betrayed  to  the  civil  power  the  secret  of  their  aspiring 
hopes;  if  they  had  been  voluminous  writers,  in  the 
more  speculative  times,  before  the  Christian  creed  had 
assumed  its  definite  and  coherent  form,  it  might  have 
been  more  difficult  to  assert  their  unimpeachable  ortho* 
doxy. 

The  removal  of  the  scat  of  empire  to  Constanti- 
rooiMUtton  nople  consummated  tlie  separation  of  Greek 
ttnopie.  and  Latin  Christianity;  one  took  the  do- 
minion of  the  East,  the  other  of  the  West.  Greek 
Christianity  has  now  another  centre  in  the  new  capi- 
tal ;  and  the  new  capital  has  entered  into  those  close 
relations  with  the  great  cities  of  the  East,  which  had 
before  belonged  exclusively  to  Rome.  Alexandria  has 
tecome  the  granary  of  Constantinople ;  her  Christian- 
ity and  her  commerce,  instead  of  floating  along  the 
Mediterranean  to  Italy,  pours  up  the  jEgean  to  the 
city  on  the  Bosphorus.  The  Syrian  capitals,  Antioch, 
Jerasalem,  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor  and  Bithynia, 
Ephesus,  Nicea,  Nicomedia,  own  another  mistress. 
The  tide  of  Greek  trade  has  ebbed  away  from  the 
West,  and  found  a  neai'er  mart ;  political  and  rehgious 
ambition  and  adventure  crowd  to  the  new  Ekistem 
Court.  That  Court  becomes  the  chosen  scene  of 
Christian  controversy ;  the  Elmperor  is  the  proselyte  to 
gain  whom  contending  parties  employ  argument,  in- 
fluence, intrigue. 

That  which  was  begun  by  the  foundation  of  Con- 
WrWonof  stantinople,  was  completed  by  the  partition 
ttM«aipir».  ^f  ^YiQ  empire  between  the  sorts  of  Constan 
tine.    There  are  now  two  Roman  worlds,  a  Greek, 
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and  a  Latin.  In  one  respect,  Rome  lost  in  dignity, 
she  was  no  longer  the  sole  Metropolis  of  the  empire ; 
the  East  no  longer  treated  her  witii  the  deference  of  a 
subject.  On  the  other  hand,  she  was  the  uncontested, 
unrivalled  head  of  her  own  hemisphere ;  she  had  no 
rival  in  those  provinces,  which  yet  held  her  allegiance, 
rither  as  to  civil  or  religious  supremacy.  The  separa- 
tion of  the  empire  was  not  more  complete  between  the 
sons  of  Constantine  or  Theodosius,  than  between 
Greek  and  Latin  Christianity. 

Li  Rome  itself  Latin  Christianity  had  long  been  in 
the  ascendant.  Grreek  had  slowly  and  im-if*in<** 
perceptibly  withdrawn  from  her  services,  her  of  »«»•• 
Scriptures,  her  controversial  writings,  the  spirit  of  her 
Christianity.  It  is  now  in  the  person  of  Athanasius, 
a  stranger  hospitably  welcomed,  not  a  member  at  once 
received  into  her  community,  (jreat  part  of  the  three 
years,  during  which  Athanasius  resided  in  Rome,  must 
be  devoted  to  learning  Latin,  before  he  can  obtain  his 
fall  mastery  over  the  mind  of  the  Roman  Pontiff, 
perhaps  before  he  can  fully  initiate  the  Romans  in  the 
subtle  distinctions  of  that  great  controversy.^ 

The  whole  West,  Africa,  Gkul,  in  which  so  soon  as 
the  religion  spread  beyond  the  Greek  settle-  or  uu  wmt, 
ments,  it  found  Latin,  if  not  the  vemacniar,  the 
dominant  language  (the  native  Celtic  had  been  driven 
back  into  obscurity),  Spain,  what  remained  of  Britain, 
fiirmed  a  religious  as  well  as  a  civil  realm.  In  her 
Apostolical  antiquity,  in  the  dignity  therefore  of  her 
Church,  Rome  stood  as  much  alone  and  unapproach- 
able among  the  young  and  undistinguished  cities  of 
the  West,  as  in  her  civil   majesty.     After  Cyprian 

1  Gibbon,  c.  xxi.  p.  360. 
▼OL.  X.  7 
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Carthage,  until  the  days  of  Augustine,  had  sunk  back 
into  her  secondary  rank:  Africa  had  been  long  rent 
to  pieces  by  the  Donatist  schisms.  Rome,  therefore, 
might  gather  up  her  strength  in  quiet,  before  ^he 
conunitted  herself  in  strife  with  any  of  her  more  for- 
midable adversaries;  and  those  adversaries  were  still 
weakening  each  other  in  the  turmoils  of  unending 
controversy ;  so  as  to  leave  the  almost  undivided 
Unity  of  the  West  an  object  of  admiration  and  env^ 
to  the  rest  of  Christendom. 

For  throu^out  die  religious  and  civil  wars,  which 
Trinitarian  almost  simultaneously  with  the  conversion  of 
eontroTenijr.  Qonstantine  distractcd  the  Christian  world, 
the  Bishops  of  Rome  and  the  West  stood  aloof  in 
unimpassioued  equanimity ;  they  were  drawn  into  the 
Trinitarian  controversy,  rather  than  embarked  in  it  by 
their  own  ardent  zeal.  So  long  as  Greek  Christianity 
predominated  in  Rome,  so  long  had  the  Church  been 
divided  by  Greek  doctrinal  controversy.  There  the 
eorUest  disputes  about  the  divinity  of  the  Saviour  had 
found  ready  audience.  But  Latin  Cliristianity,  as  it 
grew  to  predominance  in  Rome,  seemed  to  shrink  from 
these  foreign  questions,  or  rather  to  abandon  them  for 
others  more  congenial.  The  Quarto  Deciman  contro- 
versy related  to  the  establishment  of  a  common  law  of 
Christendom,  as  to  the  time  of  keeping  her  great 
Festival.  So  in  Novatianism,  the  readmission  of  apos- 
tates into  the  outward  privileges  of  the  Church,  the 
kindred  dispute  concerning  the  rebaptism  of  heretics, 
were  constitutional  points,  which  related  to  the  eccle- 
siastical polity.  Donatism  turned  on  the  legitimate 
succession  of  the  African  Bishops. 

The  Trinitarian  controversy  was  an  Extern  ques- 
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tion.  It  began  in  Alexandria,  invaded  the  Syrian 
cities,  was  ready,  firom  its  foundation,  to  disturb  the 
churches,  and  people  the  streets  of  Constantinople 
with  contending  fiu^tions.  Until  taken  up  by  the 
fierce  and  busy  heterodoxy  of  Constantius  when  sole 
Emperor,  it  chiefly  agitated  the  East.  The  Asiatic 
Nicea  was  the  seat  of  the  Council ;  all  but  a  very  few 
of  the  three  hundred  and  twenty  Bishops,  who  formed 
the  Council,  were  from  Asiatic  or  Egyptian  sees. 
There  were  two  Presbyters  cmly  to  represent  the 
Bishop  of  Rome;^  the  Bishop  by  his  absence  hap- 
pily escaped  the  dangerous  precedent,  which  might 
have  heen  raised  by  his  appearance  in  any  rank 
inferior  to  the  Presidency.  Besides  these  Presbyters, 
there  were  not  above  seven  or  eight  Western  Prelates. 
Hosius  of  Cordova,  if,  as  some  accounts  state,  be 
pre^ded,  did  so  as  the  favorite  of  the  Emperor ;  if 
it  may  be  so  expressed,  as  the  Court  divine.^ 

During  the  second  period  of  the  Trinitarian  contro 
versy,  when  the  Arian  Emperor  of  the  East,  2iid  pOTiod. 
Constandas,  had  made  it  a  question  which  involved 
the  whole  world  in  strife ;  and,  though  it  was  not  the 
cause  of  the  fratricidal  war  between  the  sons  of  Con- 
Btantine,  yet  no  doubt  it  aggravated  the  hostility; 
Rome  alone,  except  for  a  short  time  of  compulsory 

1 T^  (tt  yt  BaatXevovcitc  noXtuf  6  ftip  irpoiaruf  did  yvpoc  iforipm' 
tpu^irrepoi  dk  airrov  mpovrwc  r^  airov  rd^iv  hrX^puaav,  The  expre*- 
noo  **th6  tojmX  city  '*  is  aignificant.  Socrat  H.  £.,  L  S.  The  preebyten' 
•amet  are  reported,  Vitsa  and  Vmcentina. 

*  Honoa  ia  named  by  writen  of  the  fifth  oentmy  aa  the  first  among  tbt 
kohope  at  Nicea  to  sign  the  decrees.  (Qelas.  Cysioan.  Act.  ConciL  aub 
on.  S25.)  Theodoret  a»igna  a  kind  of  preaidency  to  EoiCathiaa  ot 
Antioch.  In  all  the  earlier  aceoanta  it  ia  impoauble  to  discern  any  preM- 
dnt,  certainly  none  when  the  emperor  is  present  Hosius,  in  later  times, 
vii  taken  up  aa  the  representative  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  Compan 
Bhroeck.  C.  K.  v.  p.  885. 
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submission,  remained  faithftd  to  the  cause  of  Athana- 
sins.  The  great  Athanasius  himself,  a  second  time  an 
exile  from  the  East,^  the  object  of  the  Eastern  Emper- 
or's inveterate  animosity,  had  fomid  a  hospitable  recep- 
tion at  Rome.  There,  having  acquired  the  knowledge 
of  Latin,  he  laid  the  spells  of  his  master-mind  on  the 
Pope  Julius,  and  received  the  deferential  homage  of 
Latin  Christianity,  which  accepted  the  creed,  which  its 
narrow  and  barren  vocabulary  could  hardly  express  in 
adequate  terms.  Yet  throughout,  the  adhesion  of 
Rome  and  of  the  West  was  a  passive  acquiescence 
in  the  dogmatic  system,  which  had  been  wrought  out 
by  the  profounder  theology  of  the  Eastern  divines, 
rather  than  a  vigorous  and  original  examination  on  her 
part  of  those  mysteries.  The  Latin  Church  was  the 
scholar,  as  well  as  the  loyal  partisan  of  Athanasius. 
New  and  unexpected  power  grew  out  of  this  firmness 
in  the  head  of  Latin  Christianity,  when  so  large  a  part 
of  Eastern  Christendom  had  fidlen  away  into  what 
was  deemed  apostacy.  The  orthodoxy  of  the  West 
stood  out  in  bold  relief  at  the  Council  of  Sardica.^ 

1  On  his  first  exile  he  had  been  received  by  the  Emperor  Constans  tt 
Treves. 

s  Even  those  Latin  writers  (for  Latin  Christianity  could  not  altogether 
be  silent  on  the  controversy)  who  treated  on  the  Trinity,  rather  set  forth 
or  explained  to  their  flocks  Uie  orthodox  doctrines  determined  in  the  East, 
than  refuted  native  heresies,  or  proposed  their  own  irrefragable  judgment. 
Kor  were  the  more  important  treatises  written  in  the  capital,  or  in  the  leas 
barbarized  Latin  of  Rome,  but  by  Hilary,  the  Gallic  bishop  of  Poitiers,  in 
the  rude  and  harsh  Roman  dialect  of  that  province;  and  Hilary  had  been 
banished  to  the  East,  where  he  had  become  impregnated  with  the  spirit,  to 
his  praise  be  it  said,  by  no  means  with  the  acrimony  of  the  Btrih.  At  the 
dose  of  the  controversy  a  Latin  Screed  embodied  the  doctrines  of  Athaiui- 
sins  and  of  the  anti-Nestorian  writers;  but  even  this  was  not  so  much  a 
work  of  controversy,  as  a  final  summary  of  Latin  Christianity,  as  to  the 
altimate  result  of  the  whole.  It  is  the  creed  commonly  called  that  of  St 
(ius. 
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At  this  Council,  held  tinder  the  protection,  and 
within  the  reahn  of  the  orthodox  Constans,  the  oc- 
cupation of  all  the  greater  sees  in  the  E^t  by  Arian 
or  semi- Arian  prelates,  the  secession  of  the  Eastern 
minority  firom  the  Council,  left  Latin  Christianity,  as  it 
were,  the  representative  of  Christendom.  It  assxmied 
to  itself  the  dignity  and  authority  of  a  General  a.».  air. 
Council,  and  it  might  seem  that  the  su£&age  of  that 
Council  awed  the  reluctant  Constantius,  and  enforced 
the  restoration  of  Athanasius  to  his  see.  By  some 
happy  fortune,  by  some  policy  prescient  of  future 
advantage,  it  might  be  unwillingness  to  risk  his  dignity 
at  so  great  a  distance  from  his  own  city,  the  trouble  or 
eiqpense  of  long  journeys,  or  more  important  avocations 
at  home,  or  the  uncertainty  that  he  would  be  allowed 
the  place  of  honor,  the  Bishop  of  Rome  (Julius  I.) 
was  absent  from  Sardica  as  from  Nicea.  oottncoor 
Hosius  of  Cordova  again  presided  in  that  swdk*. 
assembly.  Three  Italian  bishops  appended  their  sig 
natures  after  that  of  Hosius,  as  representing  the 
Rcnnan  PondfFl  Unconsciously  the  repr^entatives 
of  these  times  prepared  the  way  for  the  Legates 
of  fritore  ages.  Western  Christendom  might  seem 
disposed  to  show  its  gratitude  to  Rome  for  its  pure 
and  consistent  orthodoxy,  by  acknowledging  at  Sar« 
dica  a  certain  right  of  appeal  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
from  Ulyricum  and  Macedonia.  These  provinces 
were  still  part  of  the  empire  of  the  West,  and  the 
decree  might  seem  as  if  the  Primacy  of  Rome  was 
to  be  coextensive  with  the  Western  Empire.  The 
metropolitan  power  of  Latin  Christianity  thus  gath- 
ered two  large  provinces,  mostly  Greek  in  race  and 
in  language,  under  its  jurisdiction.     The  bishops  of 
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(ilyricurn  and  Macedonia,  in  seeking  a  temporary 
protector  (no  doubt  their  immediate  object)  fipom  the 
lawless  tyranny  of  their  Eastern  and  heterodox  su- 
periors, foresaw  not  that  they  were  imposing  on  them* 
selves  a  master  who  would  never  relax  his  claim  to 
their  implicit  obedience. 

Liberius,  the  successor  of  Julius  I.,  had  to  endure 
Pope  libe-     the  fiercer  period  of  conflict  with  the  Arian 

riuS.     A.D. 

aoa,  May  22.  Empcror.  Constantius  was  now  sole  master 
of  the  Roman  world.  From  the  councils  of  Aries  and 
councnof  of  Milan  had  been  extorted  by  bribes,  by 
threats,  and  by  force,  the  condemnation  <rf 


&.D. 


Council  Of  Athanasius.  Liberius  had  commenced  his 
A.D  866.  pontificate  with  an  act  of  declared  hostility 
to  Athanasius.  He  had  summoned  the  Prelate  of 
Alexandria  to  Rome:  he  had  declared  him  cut  ofl 
fi-om  the  communion  of  the  West.^  But  if,  from  fear 
of  Constantius,  he  had  rejected  Athanasius,  he  soon 
threw  off^  his  timidity:  he  as  suddenly  changed  his 
policy  as  his  opinions.  He  disclaimed  his  feeble  L^- 
ate,  the  Bishop  of  Capua,  who  in  his  name  had 
subscribed  at  Aries  the  sentence  against  the  great 
Trinitarian.  Himself,  at  length,  after  suffering  men 
ace,  persecution,  exile,  was  reduced  so  fiir  to  com 
promise  his  ^'Hnciples  as  to  assent  to  that  condem- 
nation. Yet  iiDthing  could  show  more  strongly  the 
different  place  now  occupied  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
in  the  estimation  of  Rome  and  of  the  worid.  Libe- 
rius is  no  martyr,  calmly  laying  down  his  life  for 
Christianity,  inflexibly  refusing  to  sacrifice  on  an 
heathen  altar.  He  is  a  prelate,  rejecting  the  sum- 
mary commands   of  an  heretical   sovereign,    treating 

^  Liberii  Epistol.  apad  Hilar.  Tr&gm,  v. 
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liis  messages,  his  blandishments,  his  presents,  with 
lofty  disdain.  The  Arian  Emperor  of  the  world 
discerns  the  importance  of  attaching  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  to  his  party,  in  his  mortal  strife  with  Athana- 
sms.  His  chief  minister,  the  Eunnch  Ensebins,  ap- 
pears h  Rome  to  negotiate  the  alliance,  bears  with  him 
rich  pr^ents,  and  a  letter  firom  the  Emperor.'  Libe- 
riiis  coldly  answers  that  the  Church  of  Rome  a.d.  aee. 
having  solemnly  declared  Athanasius  guiltless,  he 
could  not  condemn  him.  Nothing  less  than  a  Coxm* 
cQ  of  the  Church,  from  which  the  Emperor,  his  offi- 
cers, and  all  the  Arian  prelates  shall  be  excluded,  can 
reverse  the  decree.  Eusebius  threatens,  but  in  vain; 
he  lays  down  the  Emperor's  gifts  in  the  Church  of 
St  Peter.  Liberius  orders  the  infected  offerings  to  be 
cast  oat  of  the  sanctuary.  He  proceeds  to  utter  a 
solemn  anathema  agunst  all  Arian  heretics.  Thus 
Roman  liberty  has  found  a  new  champion.  The  Bish- 
op stands  on  what  he  holds  to  be  the  law  oi  the 
Church;  he  is  &rthftil  to  the  Prelate,  whose  creed 
has  been  recognized  as  exclusive  Christian  truth  by  the 
Senate  of  Christendom.  He  disfranchises  all,  even 
the  Emperor  himself,  from  the  privileges  of  the  Chris- 
tian polity.  Constantius,  in  his  wrath,  orders  the  seis- 
ore  of  his  rebellious  subject ;  but  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
is  no  longer  at  the  head  of  a  feeble  community  ;  he  is 
respected,  beloved  by  the  whole  city.  All  Rome  is  in 
commotion  in  defence  of  the  Christian  prelate.  The 
ci^  must  be  surrounded,  and  even  then  it  is  thought 
more  prudent  to  apprehend  Liberius  by  night,  and 
to  convey  him  secretly  out  of  the  city.     He  is  sent 

>  Athanas.  Hist  Arian.  ad  Monach.  p.  764,  ei  $eqq.    Theodoret,  B  F 
«  r.  15  16.    Sozomen,  W,  c.  11.    Ammian.  Marcell.  xv.  c  7. 
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u^^fOoMtjL  ^  ^^  Emperor  at  Milan.  He  appairs  be* 
"""^^  fore  Constantius,  with  the  aged  Hosius  of 

Cordova,  and  all  the  more  distinguisheu  orthodox 
prelates  of  the  west,  Eusebius  of  Vercelli,  Lucifer  of 
Cagliari,  Hilary  of  Poitiers.  He  maintains  the  same 
10%^  tone.  Constantius  declares  that  Athanasius  has 
been  condemned  by  a  Council  of  the  Church;  he 
insists  on  the  treason  of  Athanasius  in  corresponding 
with  the  enemies  of  the  Emperor.  Liberius  is  un- 
shaken :  ^^  K  he  were  the  only  friend  of  Athanasius, 
he  would  adhere  to  the  righteous  cause."  The  Bishop 
of  Rome  is  banished  to  cold  and  inhospitable  Thrace. 
He  scornfully  rejects  oflFers  of  money,  made  by  the 
Emperor  for  his  expenses  on  the  way.  "  Let  him 
keep  it  to  pay  his  soldiers."  To  the  eunuch  who 
made  the  like  offer,  he  spoke  with  more  bitter  sarcasm. 
"  Do  you,  who  have  wasted  all  the  churches  of  the 
world,  presume  to  offer  me  alms  as  a  criminal? 
Away,  first  become  a  Christian  1  "^ 

Two  years  of  exile  in  that  barbarous  region,  the 
Ml  of  libe-  dread  of  worse  than  exile,  perhaps  disastrous 
Aj».'8B7.  news  from  Rome,  at  length  broke  the  spirit 
of  Liberius ;  he  consented  to  sign  the  semi-Arian 
creed  of  Sirmimn,  and  to  renounce  the  communion 
of  Athanasius.^ 

For  the  Emperor  had  attempted  to  strike  a  still 
i^Hx  heavier  blow  against  the  rebellious  exile.     A 

Anttpop*.  j^yj^j  bishop,  as  though  the  See  were  vacant* 
bad  usurped  the  throne.     Felix  was  elected,  it  was 

1  Athanas.  Apolog.  Contra  Arian.  p.  205.  Ad  Monach.  p.  808.  Theod- 
oret,  ii.  c  16, 17. 

*  The  jealousy  of  Felix,  according  to  Baronius  (sub  ann.  857),  was  tiif 
Dalila  which  robbed  the  Episcopal  Samson  (Liberiaa)  of  his  strem^i^  and 
fortitude. 
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odd,  by  three  eunuchs,  who  presumed  to  reinreBent  the 
people  of  Rome,  and  consecrated  by  three  courtly 
prates,  two  of  them  firom  the  East  But  the  clergy 
of  Rome,  and  the  people  with  still  more  detenmnate 
resolution,  kept  aloof  from  the  empty  churches,  where 
Bishop  Felix,  if  not  himself  an  Arian,  did  not  scruple 
to  communicate  with  Arians.'  The  estrangement 
continued  through  the  two  years  of  the  exile  of  libe- 
lios;  the  Pastor  was  without  a  flock.  At  the  dose 
of  this  period,  the  Emperor  Constantius  ju».m. 
yisited  Rome ;  the  females,  those  especially  of  the 
upper  rank,  (histoiy  now  speaks  as  if  the  whole 
higher  orders  were  Christians,)  had  most  strenuously 
maintained  the  right  of  Liberius,  and  refused  aL 
allegiance  to  the  intrusiye  Felix.  They  endeavored 
to  persuade  the  Senators,  Consulars,  and  Patricians, 
to  make  a  representation  to  the  Emperor;  the  timid 
noUes  devolved  the  dangerous  office  on  their  wives. 
The  female  deputation,  in  their  richest  attire,  as  be- 
fitting their  rank,  marched  along  the  admiring  streets, 
and  stood  before  the  Imperial  presence ;  by  their  fear- 

1  Tbeodoret  (H.  E.  iL  16)  and  Sozomen  (H.  E.  ir.  15)  plainly  assert  that 
Fdix  adhered  to  the  creed  cf  Nicea.  Socrates  (H.  E.  ii.  87)  oondenini  him 
as  infected  by  the  Arian  heresy.  By  Athanados  (ad  Monaeh.,  p.  SSI)  hi 
is  called  a  monster,  raised  by  the  malice  of  Antichrist,  worthy  of,  and  fit  to 
execute,  the  worst  design  of  his  wicked  partisans.  This  prelate  of  qiie»' 
tionable  faith,  this  usurper  of  the  Roman  See,  has  stolen,  it  is  difficult  ta 
conjecture  how,  into  the  Roman  Martyrology.  It  seems  clear  that  he  re- 
tire from  Rome,  and  died  a  few  years  after  in  peace.  Gregory  the  Thfr- 
teentli,  when  searching  investigations  into  ecclesiastical  histoty  became 
necessaiy,  startled  by  the  perplexing  difficulty  perhaps  of  a  canonized 
Arian,  certainly  of  an  antix>ope,  with  the  honors  of  a  mart3rr,  ordered  a 
regular  inquiiy  into  the  claims  of  Felix.  (Baron.  Ann.  sub  ann.  867.) 
The  case  looked  desperate  for  the  memoiy  of  Felix:  he  was  in  dangei 
of  degradation,  when,  by  a  seasonable  miracle,  his  body  was  discovered 
vith  an  ancient  inscription,  "  Pope  and  Martjrr.'*  Baronius  wrote  a  boot 
«bout  it,  which  was  never  publidied 
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less  pertinacity  they  obtained  a  promise  for  the  release 
of  laberins.  Even  then  Constantius  was  bnt  impeiv 
fecdy  informed  concerning  the  strength  of  the  factions 
which  himself  having  exasperated  to  the  utmost,  he 
now  vainly  attempted  to  reconcile.  His  Edict  de- 
clared that  the  two  Bishops  should  rule  with  conjoint 
authority,  each  over  his  respective  community.  Such 
an  edict  of  toleration  was  premature  by  nearly  four- 
teen centuries  or  more.  In  that  place,  the  uncongenial 
atmosphere  of  which  we  should  hardly  have  expected 
Christian  passions  to  have  penetrated,  the  Circus  of 
Rome,  the  Edict  was  publicly  read.  "  What  I  "  ex- 
claimed the  scoffing  spectators,  "  because  we  have  two 
factions  here,  distinguished  by  their  colons,  are  we  to 
have  two  factions  in  the  Church  ? "  The  whole 
audience  broke  forth  in  an  overwhelming  shout,  **  One 
God !  one  Christ !  one  Bishop ! " 

Liberius  returned,  in  the  course  of  the  next  year,  to 
uberiosiD     Romo.     His  entrance  was  an   ovation;  the 
A.]>.  ffs,       people  thronged  forth,  as  of  old  to  meet  spme 
"**  triumphant  Consul  or  Cicero  on  his  return 

from  exile.  The  rival  bishop,  Felix,  fled  before  his 
(blcq  ;  1  but  Felix  and  his  party  would  not  altogether 
abandon  the  coequal  dignity  assigned  him  by  the  de- 
cree of  Constantius,  and  confirmed  by  the  Council  of 
Sirmium.  He  returned ;  and,  at  the  head  of  a  hody 
of  faithful  ecclesiastics,  celebrated  divine  worship  in 
the  basilica  of  Julius,  beyond  the  Tiber.  He  was  ex- 
pelled, patricians  and  populace  imiting  against  this,  one 
of  the  earliest  Antipopes  who   resisted  armed  force.' 

»  Hieron.  Chron.  Marc,  et  Faost  p.  4. 

s  This  curioua  passage  in  the  Pontifical  Annals  (apnd  Moratori  iiL  m\ 
•n.)  is  evidently  from  the  party  of  Felix;  — it  assertu  his  Catholicity 
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A  tradition  has  surviyed  in  the  Pontifical  Annals,  of  a 
proscription,  a  massacre.^  The  streets,  the  baths,  the 
dinrehes  ran  with  blood,  — the  streets,  where  the  par- 
tisans of  rival  bishops  enconntered  in  arms  ;  the  baths, 
where  Arian  and  Catholic  conld  not  wash  together 
without  mnttial  contamination ;  the  churches,  where 
thej  could  not  join  in  common  worship  to  the  same 
Redeemer.  Felix  himself  escaped,  and  lived  some 
years  in  peace,  on  an  estate  near  the  road  to  Portus.' 
liberins,  Rome  itself,  sinks  back  into  obscurity ;  the 
P<^  mingled  not,  as  far  as  is  known,  in  the  fray, 
which  had  now  involved  the  West  as  well  as  the  East, 
Latin  as  well  as  Grreek  Christianity;  he  was  absent 
from  the  fiital  Council  of  Rimini,*  which  do-  *•»  «•• 
luded  the  :world  into  unsuspected  Arianism.^ 

The  Emperor  Julian,  during  his  short  and  eventful 
reign,  might  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  there  a^  sq-ml 
was  such  a  city  as  Rome.  Paris,  Athens,  Constanti- 
nople, Antioch,  Jerusalem,  perhaps  Alexandria,  might 
seem  to  be  the  only  Imperial  cities  worthy  of  j^,,^ 
his  regard.  It  was  a  Greek  religion  which  ^>t««»' 
he  aspired  to  restore ;  his  philosophy  was  Greek ;  his 
writings  Greek ;  he  taught,  ruled,  worshipped,  perished 
in  the  East.*  Under  his  successors  (after  Jovian), 
Valentinian,  and  Valens,  while  Yalens  af-  ViJentiniM. 
flicted  the  East  by  his  feeble  and  frantic  zeal  m,<m- 

1  Gibbon  (who  for  once  does  not  quote  his  spaciU  anthoritj,  nerertbe 
less  accepts  it),  c  xxi.  v.  iii.  p.  385.    It  is  rejected  If  Bower  (r.  I  p.  141/ 
■nd  by  Wakh,  "  Lives  of  Popes,"  in  Joe. 

>  He  died  the  year  before  liberios,  SS5. 

S  Hist,  of  Christ,  iii.  p.  M. 

<  Liberins  had  already  subscribed,  during  his  bani3hnit.nt,  the  creed  ol 
SInninm.  Constantios  and  his  semi>Arian  or  Arian  counsellors  may  haETf 
been  content  with  that  act  of  sobmission,  which  had  not  been  (bimallT  i» 
roked. 

'  On  Jnlian«  Hist,  of  Christ,  vol.  iii.  c.  vi. 
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for  Arianism,  Valentinian  maintained  the  repose  of  tlie 
West  by  his  rigid  and  impartial  toleration  J 

On  the  death  of  Liberius,  the  factions,  which  had 
smouldered  in  secret,  broke  out  again  with  fatal  fury. 
The  Pontificate  of  Damasus  displays  Christianity  now 
SM^  jn  the  not  merely  the  dominant,  it  might  almost  seem 
uberiiu.  the  sole  religion  of  Rome ;  and  the  Roman 
character  is  working  as  visibly  into  Christianity.  The 
election  to  the  Christian  bishopric  arrays  the  people  in 
adverse  factions  ;  the  government  is  appalled ;  churches 
become  citadels,  are  obstinately  defended,  furiously 
stormed ;  they  are  defiled  with  blood.  Men  fall  in 
murderous  warfieu-e  before  the  altar  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  In  one  sense  it  might  seem  the  reanimation 
of  Rome  to  new  life ;  ancient  Rome  is  resuming  her 
wonted  but  long-lost  liberties.  The  iron  hand  of  <ks- 
potism,  from  the  time  of  the  last  Triumvirate,  or  raAer 
from  the  accession  of  Augustus  to  the  Empire,  had 
compressed  the  unruly  populace,  which  only  occasion- 
ally dared  to  break  out,  on  a  change  in  the  Imperial 
dynasty,  to  oppose,  or  be  the  victims  of,  the  Prsetorian 
soldiery.  Now,  however,  the  Roman  populace  appears 
quickened  by  a  new  principle  of  freedom  ;  of  freedom, 
if  with  some  of  its  bold  independence,  with  all  its  blind 
partisanship,  its  headstrong  and  stubborn  ferocity.  The 
great  offices,  which  still  perpetuated  in  name  the  an- 
cient Republic,  the  Senatorship,  Qusestorship,  Consul- 
ate, are  quietly  transmitted  according  to  the  Imperial 
mandates,  excite  no  popular  commotion,  nor  even  in- 
terest; for  they  are  honorary  titles,  which  confer 
neither  influence,  nor  authority,  nor  wealth.  Even 
the  Prefecture  of  the  city  is  accepted  at  the  will  of  the 

1  Ck>mpare  Ubt,  of  Christ  iii.  p.  111. 
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Emperor,  who  rarely  condescends  to  visit  Rome.  But 
the  election  to  the  bishopric  is  now  not  merely  an  afiair 
of  importance  —  the  affidr  of  paramount  importance  it 
might  seem — in  Rome ;  it  is  an  event  in  the  annals 
of  the  world.  The  heathen  historian,^  on  whose  notice 
had  already  been  forced  the  Athanasian  controversy, 
Athanasins  himself,  and  the  acts  and  the  exfle  of  Libe- 
rius,  assigns  the  same  place  to  the  contested  promotion 
of  Damasns  which  Livy  might  to  that  of  one  of  the 
great  consuls,  tribunes,  or  dictators.  He  interprets,  as 
well  as  relates,  the  event :  *  —  "No  wonder  that  for  so 
magnificent  a  prize  as  the  Bishopric  of  Rome,  men 
should  contest  with  the  utmost  eagerness  and  obstinacy. 
To  be  enriched  by  the  lavish  donations  of  the  princi- 
pal females  of  the  ci^ ;  to  ride,  splendidly  attired,  in 
a  stately  chariot ;  to  sit  at  a  profiise,  luxuriant,  more 
than  imperial,  table  —  these  are  the  rewards  of  success* 
fid  ambition."^  The  honest  historian  contrasts  this 
pomp  and  luxury  with  the  abstemiousness,  the  humility, 
the  exemplary  gentleness  of  the  provincial  prdates. 
Ammianus,  ignorant  or  regardless  as  to  the  legitimacy 
of  either  election,  arraigns  both  Damasus  and  his  rival 
Ursicinus^  as  equally  guilty  authors  of  the  tumult* 

1 1  aasome,  without  hesitatioii,  tbt  heatbeBiani  of  AmmUnas,  tbougb, 
with  ngmrd  to  him,  as  to  other  writen  of  the  time,  there  if  as  much  truth 
•8  MgMdty  in  the  observation  of  Hejne — Est  obvia  res  in  lectione  scripto- 
nm  isdiis  temporis,  pmdentiorum  pleroeqne  nee  patrias  religiones  abjeotose, 
nee  noras  damnasM,  eed  in  his  qnoqne  pro  soorum  ingoniomm  (acultate 
probanda  probasse.    Heynii  Prolns.  in  Wagner's  edit  p.  cxxzr. 

*  Ammianus  Harcellinus,  xxviL  8,  sub  ann.  887. 

*  Compare — it  is  amusing  and  instructive — the  Cardinal  Baronius  writ- 
ing in  the  splendid  Pi^Md  court,  and  the  severe  Janseniit  Tillemont,  on  this 
passage. 

*  On  the  side  of  XJnidnus  (tTrsinus)  is  the  remarkable  document  pub- 
lished hy  Sfrmond  (Opera,  i.  p.  127),  the  petition  of  MarcelHnus  and  Fan* 
duos  to  the  Kmperor  Theodosius,  who,  in  his  answer,  though  thej  wen 
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Of  the  Christian  vrriters  (and  there  are,  singularly 
enough,  contemporary  witnesses,  probably  eye-witnesa- 
es,  on  each  side),  the  one  asserts  the  priority  and 
legaUty  of  election  in  &vor  of  Damasus,  the  other  of 
Ursicinus ;  the  one  aggravates,  the  other  extenuates 
the  violence  and  slaughter.  But  that  scenes  occurred 
of  fiightfid  atrocity  is  beyond  all  doubt  So  long  and 
obstinate  was  the  conflict,  that  Juventius,  the  Praefect 
of  the  city,  finding  his  authority  contemned,  his  forces 

Afterwards  Luciferians  (an  unpopular  sect),  testifies  to  their  character  by  hit 
gracious  promises  of  protection.  According  to  the  Preface  (is  it  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  Preface  is  of  the  same  date?)  to  this  Libelius  Precimi,  Dama- 
sus was  supported  by  the  party  of  Felix ;  he  was  the  successor  of  Felix,  the 
reputed  Arian,  Ursicinus  of  Liberius.*  The  Presbyters,  Deacons,  and 
faithful  people,  who  had  adhered  to  Liberius  in  his  exile,  met  in  the  Julian 
Basilica,  and  duly  elected  Ursicinus;  who  was  consecrated  by  Paul,  bishop 
of  Tibor.  Damasus  was  proclaimed  by  the  followers  of  FeUx,  in  S.  M. 
Lucina.  Damasus  collected  a  mob  of  charioteers  and  a  wild  rabble,  broke 
into  the  Julian  Basilica,  and  committed  great  slaughter.  Seven  days  after, 
haying  bribed  a  great  boily  of  ecclesiastics  and  the  populace,  and  seized  the 
Lateran  Church,  he  was  elected  and  consecrated  bishop.  Ursicinus  was  ex- 
pelled from  Rome.  Damasus,  however,  continued  his  acts  of  violence. 
Seven  Presbyters  of  the  other  party  were  hurried  prisoners  to  the  Lateran: 
their  Action  rose,  rescued  them,  and  carried  them  to  the  Basilica  of  Liberina 
(S.  Maria  Maggiore).  Damasus,  at  the  head  of  a  gang  of  gladiators,  char- 
ioteers, and  laborers,  with  axes,  swords,  and  clubs,  stormod  tlie  church:  a 
hundred  and  sixty  of  both  sexes  were  barbarously  killed;  not  one  on  the 
side  of  Damasus.  The  party  of  Ursicinus  were  obliged  to  withdraw,  vainly 
petitioning  fbr  a  synod  of  bishops  to  examine  iuto  tlie  validity  of  the  two 
elections.  Ursicinus  returned  from  exile  more  than  once,  but  Damasus  had 
the  ladies  of  Rome  in  his  favor;  and  the  council  of  Valentinian  was  not 
inaccessible  to  bribes.  New  scenes  of  blood  took  place.  Ursioinua  was 
compelled  at  length  to  give  up  the  contest. 

On  the  other  hand  Damasus  had  on  his  side  the  great  vindicator — suc- 
cess. Rufinus,  and  Jerome  (then  at  Rome,  afterwards  the  secretary  of  Dtr 
masuB)  assert,  with  the  same  minuteness  and  particularity,  the  priority  and 
the  lawfulness  of  his  election:  they  treat  Ursicinus  as  a  schismatic:  but 
they  cannot  deny,  however  they  may  mitigate,  the  acts  of  violence  and 
bloodshed. 

*  Damasus,  flrom  other  authority,  is  said  to  have  sworn  as  Praabyter  to  own  oc 
bbhop  but  Liberius,  to  hare  accompanied  lilni  In  exile,  but  sf^Hdily  desertad  him 
rvturned  to  Rome,  and  at  last  submitted  to  Felix. 
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aneqaal  to  keep  the  peace,  i*etired  into  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Rome.  Churches  were  garrisoned,  churches 
besieged,  churches  stormed  and  deluged  with  blood. 
In  one  day,  relates  Ammianus,  above  one  hundred  and 
thirty  dead  bodies  were  counted  in  the  basilica  of  Sisin- 
Dius.  The  triumph  of  Damasus  cannot  relieve  his 
memoij  from  the  sanction,  the  excitement  of,  hardly 
ftom  active  participation  in,  these  deeds  of  blood.^ 
Nor  did  the  contention  cease  with  the  first  discomfiture 
and  banishment  of  Ursicinus :  he  was  more  than  once 
recalled,  exiled,  again  set  up  as  rival  bishop,  and  re* 
exiled.  Another  firightful  massacre  took  place  in  the 
church  of  St.  Agnes.  The  Emperor  was  forced  to 
have  recourse  to  the  chai*acter  and  finnness  of  the  fa- 
mous heathen  Prsetextatus,  as  successor  to  Juventius 
in  the  government  of  Rome,  in  order  to  put  down  with 
impartial  severity  these  disastrous  tumults.  Some  years 
elapsed  before  Damasus  was  in  undisputed  possession 
of  his  see. 

The  strife  between  Damasus  and  Ursicinus  was  a 
prolongation  or  rival  of  ^t  between  Liberius 
and  Felix,  and  so  may  have  remotely  grown  ^^^ 
out  of  the  doctrinal  conflict  of  Arianism  and  Trinita- 
rianism.^  No  doubt  too  it  was  a  conflict  of  personal 
ambition,  for  the  high  prize  of  the  Roman  Episcopate. 
But  there  was  another  powerful  element  of  discord 
among  the  Christians  of  Rome.    The  heathen  historian 

1  BfluoBios  ingenionsly  discovered  a  certain  Maximne,  a  man  of  noloriotti 
cniel^,  who  afterwards  held  a  high  office,  and  might,  perhaps,  have  bees 
•coeosoiy  to  the  late  scenes  of  tumult;  and  so  quietly  exculpates  Damasua, 
by  b^ing  all  the  carnage  upon  Mazimns,  who  was  not  hi  authorUj,  possi- 
UjT  not  IB  Borne  at  the  oommenoement  of  the  strife. 

^Jerome,  Epist  zv.  t  i.  p.  39,  asserts  the  orthodoxy  of  Damasus,  the 
Arianism  of  Ursicinus:  but  Jerome  is  hardly  condnsire  authority  againsi 
the  eatmy  of  Damasui. 
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saw  and  described  the  outward  aspect  of  things,  the 
tumults  which  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  city,  the  con- 
flagrations, the  massacres,  the  assaulted  and  defended 
churches,  the  two  masses  of  believers  striving  in  arms 
for  the  mastery.  So  too  he  saw  the  more  notorious 
habits,  the  public  demeanor  of  the  bishops  and  of  the 
clergy,  their  pomp,  wealth,  ceremony.  The  letters  of 
Jerome,  while  they  confirm  the  statements  of  Ammia- 
nus,  reveal  the  internal  state,  the  more  secret  workings, 
in  this  new  condition  of  society.  Athanasius  had  not 
merely  brought  with  him  into  the  West  the  more  spec- 
ulative controversies  which  distracted  Greek  Christian- 
ity, he  had  also  introduced  the  principles  and  spirit  of 
MosutiHan  Eastcm  Mouasticism :  and  this  too  had  been 
In  Borne.  embraced  with  all  the  strength  and  intensity 
of  the  Roman  character.  That  which  during  the 
whole  of  the  Roman  history  had  given  a  majesty,  a 
commanding  grandeur  to  the  virtues  and  to  the  vices 
of  the  Romans,  to  their  patrician  pride  and  plebeian 
liberty,  to  their  frugality  and  rapacity,  to  their  courage, 
discipline,  and  respect  for  order ;  to  their  prodigality, 
luxury,  sensuality ;  to  their  despotism  and  their  ser- 
vility ;  now  seemed  to  survive  in  the  force  and  devo- 
tion with  which  they  threw  themselves  into  Christian- 
ity, and  into  Christianity  in  its  most  extreme,  if  it  may 
be  so  said,  excessive  form.  On  the  one  hand  the 
Bishop  and  the  clergy  are  already  aspiring  to  a  sacer- 
dotal power  and  preeminence  hardly  attained,  hardly 
aimed  at,  in  any  other  part  of  Christendom ;  the  Pon- 
tiff cannot  rest  below  a  magnificence  which  would 
contrast  as  strongly  with  the  life  of  the  primitive 
Bishop,  as  that  of  Lucullus  with  that  of  Fabricius. 
The  prodigality  of  the  offerings  to  the  Church  and  tc 
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the  dergj,  those  more  eq)eciallj  bj  be^piest,  is  so  im- 
moderate, that  a  law^  is  necessaiy  to  restrain  i^vaainft 
the  profiiseness  on  one  hand,  the  avidity  on  h*»^»^j 
the  other,  a  law  which  the  statesman  Ambrose '  and 
the  Monk  Jerome  approve,  as  demanded  bj  the  abuses 
of  the  times.  '^  Priests  of  idols,  mimes,  charioteers, 
hariots  may  receive  beqaesfes;  it  is  interdicted,  and 
wisely  interdicted,  only  to  ecclesiastics  and  monks." 
The  Church  may  already  seem  to  have  taken  the  place 
of  the  emperor  as  oniversal  legatee.  Aa  men  bsfbare 
booght  by  this  posthmnoos  adulation  the  fiivor  of 
CsBsar,  so  would  they  now  that  of  GkxL  Heredipety, 
or  legacy  banting,  b  inveighed  against,  in  the  clergy 
eqiecially,  as  by  the  older  Satirists.  Jerome  in  his 
epistles  is  the  Juvenal  of  his  times,  without  his  gros^ 
nesB  indeed,  for  Christianity  no  doubt  had  greatly 
raised  the  standard  of  morals.  The  heathen,  as  repre- 
sented by  such  men  as  PrsBtextatr^^  (they  now  seem  to 
have  retired  into  a  separate  conhitunity,  and  stood  in 
relation  to  the  general  society,  as  the  Christians  had 
stood  to  the  heath^i  under  Vespasian  or  the  Anto- 
nines),  had  partaken  in  the  moral  advancement.  But 
with  this  great  exception,  this  repulsive  license,  Jerome, 
both  in  the  vehemence  of  his  denunciations,  and  in 
his  description  of  the  vices,  manners,  habits  of  Rome, 
might  seem  to  be  writing  of  pre-Christian  times.^ 

iTbe  lew  of  Valentinkn  {jld.  S70),  addiMMd  to  Duninu,  bUM)p  if 
Borne,  and  ordered  to  be  reed  in  all  the  cherohee  of  the  dtj.  CM 
Theodoe.  xhr.  3, 90. 

<  Ambroi.  Epist  zxiL  L  5,  p.  900.  HienmTm.  Epist  ii.  p.  IS.  Sotte 
cierida  et  monachis  hAc  lege  prohibetur,  et  prohibetnr  non  a  perMcntorfboi, 
•ed  a  prineipibiia  Christianie.  Nee  de  lege  conqueror,  sed  doleo  cor  mem- 
trimiu  banc  legem.    Hieronjm.  ad  Nepotian. 

•Fmdentina,  with  poetic  anachroniem,  throwB  back  the  jealoaif  ef  the 
hfiethenii  of  the  enormous  wealth  offemd  on  the  altars  of  the  Christiaae,  ud 
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But  the  Roman  charactw  did  not  interwork  into  the 
general  Christianily  alone,  it  embraced  monastic  Chris- 
tianitj,  in  all  its  extremest  rigor,  its  sternest  asceticism, 
with  the  same  ardor  and  energy.  Christian  Stoicism 
conld  not  bnt  find  its  Catos;  but  it  was  principally 
among  the  females  that  the  recoil  seemed  to  take  place 
irom  the  utter  shamelessness,  the  unspeakable  profli- 
gacy of  the  Imperial  times,  to  a  severity  of  chastity,  to 
a  fiinatic  appreciation  of  virginity  as  an  angelic  state, 
as  a  kind  of  religions  aristocratical  distinction,  far 
above  the  regular  virtues  of  the  wife  or  the  matron. 
Pope  Damasus,  though  by  no  means  indifferent  to  the 
splendor  of  his  office,  was  the  patron,  as  his  secretary 
Jerome  was  the  preacher,  of  this  powerful  party ;  and 
oetween  tliis  party  and  the  priesthood  of  Rome  there 
was  already  that  hostility  which  has  so  constantly  pre- 
vailed between  the  Regulars,  the  observants  of  monas- 
tic rule,  and  what  were  called  in  later  times  the  secular 
clergy.  The  Monastics  inveighed  against  the  wcnrldly 
riches,  pomp,  and  luxury  of  the  clergy;  the  clergy 
looked  with  undisguised  jealousy  on  the  growing,  irre- 
sistible influence  of  the  monks,  especially  over  the 
high-bom    females.^     Jerome  hated,   and   was    hated 

the  alienation  of  estates  from  their  right  heirs,  into  the  third  centuiy.  The 
Prefect  of  Rome  reproaches  the  Deacon  Laurentias,  before  his  martyrdom 
^  jbottt  25S),  with  the  silver  cups  and  golden  candlesticks  of  the  service:  — 

*«  Turn  iamma  eora  est  fratrlbus  —  Ut  sarmo  testator  loqnas, 
Oflerre,  Aindls  Tenditis  —  Sestertloniin  milUa. 
Addteta  aTonim  pnMUa  ->  Fosdls  sub  anotionlbiis, 
Soecasior  ezhsrM  gemlt  —  Sanetla  egens  parenttbns. 
Hmc  ooeolantur  abditis  —  Ecclesiaruni  Id  angulls, 
Si  siimma  pi«tas  oreditnr  —  Nndare  dulcas  Ubaros.'* 

Periutph,  HynmlL 

Compare  Paolo  Sarpi  delle  Materie  Beneficiarie,  c  vi.  v.  iv.  p.  74. 

^  Jerome  spared  neither  the  clergy  nor  the  monks.  On  the  clergy,  tes 
the  passage  (td  Eustochium):  Sunt  alii,  de  hominibos  loqnor,  mei  onlmia 
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with  th6  most  cordial  reciprocity.  The  sastere  Jerome 
was  accused,  unjustlj  no  doubt,  of  more  than  tpiritoal 
intimacy  with  his  distingniahed  converts ;  hb  enemies 
brought  a  charge  of  adoltery  aga'nst  Pope  Damasns 
himsel£^ 

Nor  was  this  a  question  merely  between  the  superior 
clergy  and  a  man  in  the  high  and  invidious  position  of 
Jerome,  renowned  for  his  boundless  learning,  and  hold 
ing  the  eminent  o£5ce  of  secretary  under  Pope  Dama- 
sus.  It  was  a  dispute  which  agitated  the  people  of 
Rome.  Among  the  female  proselytes  who  crowded  to 
the  teaching  of  Jerome,  and  became  his  most  fervent 
votaries,  were  some  of  the  most  illustrious  matrons, 
widows,  and  virgins.  Marcella  had  already,  when 
Athanasius  was  at  Rome,  become  enamoured  of  the 
hard  and  recluse  life  of  the  female  Egyptian  anchor^ 
ites.  But  she  was  for  some  time  alone.  The  satiric 
Romans  laughed  to  scorn  this  new  and  superstitious 
Christianity.  A  layman,  Helvidius,  wrote  a  book 
against  it,  a  book  of  some  p<^ularity,  which  Jerome 
answered  with  his  usual  controversial  fury  and  con- 

qui  ideo  presbjteratuiii  et  diaconattim  ambiont  at  muUeres  licentius  vide- 
■Btiir.  Then  foUowf  the  description  of  a  clerical  coxcomb.  His  whole 
care  is  in  his  dress,  that  it  be  well  perfitmed;  that  his  (est  may  not  slip 
iboot  in  a  loose  sandal;  his  hair  is  crisped  with  a  curiing-pin;  his  flngeis 
^tter  with  rings;  he  walks  on  tiptoe  lest  he  should  splash  himself  with  the 
«et  soil;  when  yon  see  him,  70a  would  think  him  a  bridegroom  rather 
than  an  ecclesiastic^  Jerome  ends  the  passage.  £t  isti  sunt  saceidotes 
BaaL  Then  on  the  monks  (ad  Nepot.):  Nonnulli  sunt  ditiores  monachi, 
qnam  fherant  sccnlafes  et  derid,  qui  possident  opes  sub  Christo  paopere, 
qoas  sub  locuplete  et  fallaci  Diaboio  non  habaerant,  ei  ieqq.  Compare 
tutraghoot,  the  account  of  Jerome,  in  the  Hist  of  Christianity,  rol.  ilL  p. 
12S,c<S09f. 

1  Qnem  in  tantnm  matrons  diligehant,  ut  matnmaram  anriscalphis  dl- 
reretnr.  So  says  the  preface  to  the  hostile  petM<m,  the  Libellos  Precum. 
ipod  SirmoikL  i-  p.  136.  The  charge  of  adultery  is  in  Anastasins  Vit 
^kmasL 
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temptuousness.  Maroella  was  a  widow  of  one  of  tlie 
oloest  patrician  houses,  connected  with  all  the  consular 
families  and  with  the  prefect  of  the  city.  She  was 
extremely  rich.  She  became  the  most  ardent  of 
Jerome's  hearers ;  her  example  spread  with  irresistible 
contagion.  The  sister  of  Marcella,  Paula,  with  her 
two  daughters,  Blesilla  and  Eustochium,^  threw  them- 
selves passionately  into  the  same  devotion.  Paula, 
like  her  sister,  was  veiy  wealthy ;  she  possessed  great 
part  of  Nicopolis,  the  city  founded  by-  Augustus  to 
commemorate  the  battle  of  Actium.  Blesilla,  her 
younger  daughter,  was  a  widow  at  the  age  of  twenty. 
She  rejected  the  importunate  persuasions  of  her  friends 
to  contaminate  herself  with  a  second  marriage.  She 
abandoned  herself  entirely  to  the  spiritual  direction  of 
Jerome ;  her  tender  frame  sank  under  the  cruel  peur 
ances  and  macerations  which  he  enjoined.  The  death  of 
the  young  and  beautifrd  widow  was  attributed  to  these 
austerities.  All  Rome  took  an  indignant  interest  in 
her  &te;  her  mother,  for  her  unnatural  weakness, 
became  an  object  of  general  reprobation,  and  the 
public  voice  loudly  denoimced  Jerome  as  guilty  of  her 
death.  A  tumult  broke  out  at  the  frmeral ;  there  was 
a  loud  cry, — "Why  do  we  tolerate  these  accursed 
monks?  Away  with  them,  stone  them,  cast  them 
into  the  Tiber  I " 

The  pontificate  of  Damasus,  with  those  of  his  two 
immediate  successors,  Siricius  and  Anastasius,  is  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  Latin  Christianity,  distinguished 

1  Among  the  other  names  of  Jerome*8  female  admiren,  one  sounds  He- 
brew,— Lea;  some  Greek, — ^Enstochiom,  Melaniwn;  besides  these  are 
Prindpia,  Felidtas,  Feliciana,  Marcellina,  Asella.  On  Asella  and  the  wholt 
•abject,  see  Hist  of  Christiamty,  iii.  p.  828,  ei  aeqq.  Compare  also  a  lal« 
work  Gflrorer,  Kirchen-Geschichte,  ii.  p.  681,  et  $eqq. 
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bv  the  commencement  of  three  great  changes:-^ I. 
The  progress  towards  sovereignty,  at  least  over  the 
Western  Church :  the  steps  thus  made  in  adrance  wfll 
find  their  place  in  the  general  view  of  the  Papal  power 
on  the  accession  of  Innocent  I.  II.  The  rapidly  in- 
creasing power  of  monasticism.  III.  The  promulga- 
tion of  a  Latin  version  of  the  Scriptures,  which  bo- 
came  the  religious  code  of  the  West,  was  received  as 
of  equal  authority  with  the  original  Greek  or  Hebrew, 
and  thus  made  the  Western  independent  of  the  Eastern 
churches,  superseded  the  original  Scriptures  for  centu- 
ries in  the  greatest  part  of  Christendom,  operated  pow- 
erfully on  the  growth  of  Latin  Christian  literature, 
contributed  to  establish  Latin  as  the  language  of  the 
Church,  and  still  tends  to  main  tain  the  uni^  with 
Some  of  all  nations  whose  languages  have  been  chiefly 
formed  firom  the  Latin. 

Of  both  these  events,  the  extension  of  monacticism, 
and  the  promulgation  of  the  Vulgate  Bible,  Jerome 
was  the  author ;  of  the  former  principally,  of  the  latter 
exclusively.  This  was  his  great  and  indefeasible  title 
to  the  a]qpellation  of  a  Father  of  the  Latin  Church. 
Whatever  it  may  owe  to  the  older  and  fragmentary 
versicms  of  the  sacred  writings,  Jerome's  BiUe  is  a 
wonderM  work,  still  more  as  achieved  by  one  man, 
and  tibat  a  Western  Christian,  even  with  all  the  advan- 
tage of  study  and  of  residence  in  the  EbsL  It  almost 
created  a  new  language.  The  inflexible  Latin  became 
pliant  and  expansive,  naturalizing  foreign  Eastarn  im* 
agery.  Eastern  modes  of  expression  and  of  thou^^ 
and  Eastern  reiigious  notions,  most  uncongenial  to  iti 
own  genius  and  character ;  and  yet  retaining  much  of 
•ts  own  pecuHar  strength,  solidity,  and  nuyesty.     If  tb* 
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Northern,  the  Teutonic  langoages,  coalesce  with  greater 
facility  with  the  Orientalism  of  the  Scriptores,  it  is  the 
triumph  of  Jerome  to  have  brought  the  more  dissonant 
Latin  into  harmony  with  the  Eastern  tongues.  The 
Vulgate  was  even  more,  perhaps,  than  the  Papal  power 
the  foundation  of  Latin  Christianity. 

Jerome  cherished  the  secret  hope,  if  it  was  not  the 
avowed  object  of  his  ambition,  to  succeed  Damasus  as 
the  Bishop  of  Rome.  He  was  designated,  he  says, 
almost  by  unanimous  consent  for  that  dignity.^  Is  the 
rejection  of  an  aspirant  so  singularly  unfit  for  the  sta- 
tion, from  his  violent  passions,  his  insolent  treatment 
of  his  adversaries,  his  utter  want  of  self^M)m[mand,  his 
almost  unrivalled  fiiculty  of  awak^iing  hatred,  to  be 
attributed  to  the  sagacious  and  intuitive  wisdom  of 
Rome  ?  Or,  as  is  &r  more  probable,  did  the  vanity 
of  Jerome  mistake  outward  respect  for  general  attach- 
ment, awe  of  his  ^abilities  and  learning  for  admiration, 
and  so  blind  him  to  the  ill-diss^nbled,  if  dissembled, 
hostility  which  he  had  provoked  in  so  many  quarters? 
It  is  difficult  to  refrain  from  speculating  on  his  eleva- 
tion. How  signally  dangerous  would  it  have  been  to 
have  loaded  the  rising  Papacy  with  the  responsibility 
of  all,  or  even  a  large  part  of  the  voluminous  works 
of  Jerome  I  The  station  of  a  Father  of  the  Church, 
one  of  the  four  great  Latin  Fathers,  committed  Chris- 
iendom  to  a  less  close  adhesion  to  all  his  o^onions,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  placed  him  above  jealous  and  hos- 
tile scrutiny.  It  was  not  till  two  centuries  later,  when 
.  speculative  subjects  had  ceased  to  agitate  the  Christian 
y^      mind,  and  the  creed  and  tiie  discipline  had  settled  dowB 

^  Omnium  p«ne  jadloio,  digntu  sommo  saoerdotio  decemebator     ISpiit 
chr.  ad  Ai«eUam,  8. 
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to  a  mature  and  established  form,  that  a  Father  of  the 
Church,  a  volominotis  writer,  could  safely  appear  on 
the  episcopal  throne  of  Rome.  Gregory  the  Gi*eat 
was  at  once  the  representative  and  the  voice  of  the 
Christianity  of  his  age.  Nor  could  the  great  work  of 
Jerome  have  been  achieved  at  Some,  assuredly  not  by 
a  Pope.  It  was  in  his  cell  at  Bethlehem,  meditating 
and  completing  the  Vulgate,  that  Jerome  fixed  for 
c^txuies  the  domhiion  of  Latin  Christianity  over  the 
mind  of  man.  Siricius  was  the  successor  of  p,^  swdM. 
Damasus.^  Jerome  left  ungrateful  Rome,  ^'•-  **■■•• 
against  whose  sins  the  recluse  of  Palestine  becomes 
even  more  impassioned,  whose  clergy  and  people  be- 
c<Hne  blacker  and  more  inexcusable  in  his  harsher  and 
more  unsparing  denunciations. 

The  pontificate  of  Siricius  is  memorable  for  the  first 
auth^itic  Decretal,  the  first  letter  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  which  became  a  law  to  the  Western  Church, 
and  the  foundation  of  the  vast  system  of  ecclesiastical 
jurisprudence.  It  betrays  the  Roman  tendency  to 
harden  into  inflexible  statute  that  which  was  left  before 
to  usage,  opinion,  or  feeling.  The  East  enacted  creeds, 
the  West  discipline. 

The  Decree  of  Siricius  was  addressed  to  Himerins, 
Bishop  of  Tarragona.^  Himerius  had  writ-  jn^  DMNid. 
teo  before  the  death  of  Damasus  to  consult  ^'^  ^^ 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  on  certain  doubtful  points  oi 
usage,  the  validity  of  heretical  baptism,  the  treatment 
of  apostates,  of  religious  persons  guilty  of  incontinence, 
ihe  steps  which  the  clergy  were  to  pass  through  to  th« 
higher  ranks,  and  the  great  question  of  all,  the  c^ 

1  DamasoB  died  Dec.  U. 

*  Apud  Hansi,  sub  cnn.  885,  or  Constant.  Epist.  Pontificum, 
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bacy  of  the  clergy.  The  answer  of  Siricius  is  in  the 
tone  of  one  who  supposes  that  the  usages  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  were  to  be  received  as  those  of  Chris- 
tendom. It  was  to  be  communicated  beyond  the  prov- 
ince of  Tarragona,  throughout  Spain,  in  Carthagena, 
Baetica,  Lusitania,  Gklicia :  it  appears,  by  an  allusion 
in  a  writing  of  Pope  Innocent  I.,  even  in  Southern 
Gaul.  The  all-important  article  was  on  the  marriage 
of  the  clergy ;  this  was  peremptorily  interdicted,  as  by 
an  immutable  ordinance,  to  all  priests  and  deacons. 
This  law,  while  it  implied  the  ascendancy  of  monastic 
opinions,  showed  likewise  that  there  was  a  large  part 
of  the  clergy  who  could  only  be  controlled  into  celibacy 
by  law.  Even  now  the  law  was  forced  to  make  some 
temporary  concessions.  Those  who  confessed  that  it 
was  a  fault,  and  could  plead  ignorance  that  celibacy 
was  an  established  usage  of  the  Church,  were  exempted 
from  penalties,  but  could  not  hope  for  promotion  to  a 
higher  rank* 

This  unrepealed  law  was  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  Latin  Christianity.  Her  first  voice  of  authority 
Celibacy  of  flight  scom  to  uttor  the  stem  prohibition. 
the  Clergy,  xius,  morc  than  any  other  measure,  separ 
rated  the  sacerdotal  order  from  the  rest  of  society,  from 
the  common  human  sympathies,  interests,  afiections. 
It  justified  them  to  themselves  in  assuming  a  dignity 
superior  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  seemed  their  title 
to  enfOTce  acknowledgment  and  reverence  for  that 
superior  dignity.  The  monastic  principle  admitting, 
virtually  at  least,  almost  to  its  ftdl  extent,  the  Mani- 
chean  tenet  of  the  innate  sinfulness  of  all  sexual  inter- 
course as  partaking  of  the  inextinguishable  impurity 
of  Matter,  was  gradually  wrought  into  the  general 
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feeHng.  Whether  marriage  was  treated  as  in  itself  an 
evil,  perhaps  to  be  tolerated,  but  still  degrading  to 
hmnan  nature,  as  by  Jerome^  and  the  more  ascetic 
teachers ;  or  honored,  as  by  Angastine,  with  a  spedoiu 
adnlation,  only  to  exalt  virginity  to  a  still  loftier  height 
above  it  ;^  the  clergy  were  taught  to  assert  it  at  onc9 
as  a  privil^e,  as  a  distinction,  as  the  consummation 
and  the  testimony  to  the  sacredness  of  their  order. 
As  there  was  this  perpetual  appeal  to  their  pride  (they 
were  thus  visibly  set  apart  from  the  vulgar,  the  rest  of 
mankind),'  so  th^  were  compelled  to  its  observance 
at  once  by  the  law  of  the  Church,  and  by  the  fear  of 
fidling  below  their  perpetual  rivals,  the  mon^  in  the 
general  estimation.  The  argument  of  their  greater 
usefulness  to  Christian  society,  of  their  more  entire 
devotion  to  the  duties  of  their  holy  function  by  being 
released  from  the  cares  and  duties  of  domestic  life : 
the  noble  ApostoUc  motive,  that  they  ought  to  be 
bound  to  the  world  by  few,  and  those  the  most  fragile 
ties,  in  order  more  fearlessly  to  incur  danger,  or  to  sac- 
rifice even  life  more  readily  in  the  catise  of  the  Cross ; 
such  low  incentives  were  disdained  as  beneath  consid- 
eration. Some  hardy  opponents,  Helvidius,  Jovinian, 
Vigilantius,  and  others  of  more  obscure  name,  endeav- 
ored to  stem  the  mingling  tide  of  authority  and  popu- 
lar sentiment ;  th^  were  swept  away  by  its  resistless 

1  On  Jerome*!  views  see  quotations  Hist,  of  Christianity,  iii.  820,  et  ttqq* 
SQcadtiim  yiiiginitm  Catristi— de  Christo,  in  Christo,  cum  Chrifto,  poet 
Cliristam,  per  Christum,  propter  Chnstum.  Sequantur  Itaqne  agnum  qui 
▼iiginitatem  corporis  amiserunt,  non  quocunqne  ille  ierit,  sed  quousque  ipsi 
poCnarint.  De  Sanct  Virgin,  cap.  27. — The  virgin  and  her  mother  rnxj 
Wth  be  in  lieaTen,  bntooe  a  bright,  the  other  a  dim  star.  Serm.  864,  ad 
Continent. 
•  Quid  intereesel  inter  populum  et  sacerdotem,  si  iisdem  ad  stringereDtm 
Ambros.  Ejust  bdii.  ad  £ocl.  Vercell 
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force.^  They  boldly  called  in  question  the  Srst  princi- 
pies  of  the  new  Chiistian  theory,  and  in  the  name  of 
reason,  nature,  and  the  New  Testament,  denied  this 
inherent  perfection  of  virginity,  as  compared  with  law- 
fol  marriage.  Ambrose,  Jerome,  Augustine,  lifted  up 
at  once  their  voices  against  these  unexpected  and  mis- 
timed adversaries.  Jerome  went  so  far  in  his  dispar- 
agement of  marriage,  as  to  be  disclaimed  by  his  own 
ardent  admirers:  but  still  his  adversaries  have  been 
handed  down  to  posterity  under  the  ill-omened  name 
of  heretics,  solely,  or  almost  solely  on  this  account. 
They  Uve,  in  his  vituperative  pages,  objects  of  scorn 
more  than  of  hatred.  So  unpopular  was  their  resist- 
ances to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  The  general  feeling 
shuddered  at  their  reftisal  to  admit  that  which  had 
now  become  one  of  the  leading  articles  of  Latin 
Christian  faith.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  the  law 
of  the  Celibacy  of  the  Clergy,  even  though  imposed 
with  such  overweening  authority,  was  not  received 
without  some  open  and  more  tacit  resistance.  There 
were  few,  perhaps,  courageous  or  faivsighted  enough 
to  oppose  the  principle  itself,  though  even  amcmg 
bishops  Jovinian  was  not  without  followers.  Others, 
incautiously  admitting  the  principle,  struggled  to 
escape  from  its  consequences.  In  some  regions  the 
married  clergy  formed  the  majority,  and,  always  sup- 
porting married  bishops  by  their  suffrages  and  influ- 
ence, kept  up  a  formidable  succession.  Still  Chris- 
tendom was  against  them ;  and  in  most  cases,  those 
who  were  conscientiously  opposed  to  these  austere  re- 
strictions, had  recourse  to  evasions  or  secret  violationa 

1 1  have  entered  somewhat  more  at  length  into  this  controyeraj  in  tbi 
Hiat.  of  Christianity. 
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of  the  law,  infinitely  more  dangerous  to  public  monil& 
Throughout  the  whole  period,  firom  Pope  Siricius  to 
the  Bdrormatioa,  as  must  i^pear  in  the  course  of  our 
histoiy,  the  law  was  defied,  infringed,  eluded.  It 
never  obtained  anything  approaching  to  general  ob- 
servance, though  its  violation  was  at  times  more  (^ea, 
at  times  more  clandestine. 

The  Pontificates  of  Damasus  and  Siricius  bdidd 
almost  the  last  open  struggles  of  expiring  Roman  pagan* 
ism,  the  dilute  concerning  the  Statue  ofmMaeVkmoi 
Victory  in  the  Senate,  the  secession  of  a  large  *^«*°*^- 
numbor  of  the  more  distinguished  senators,  the  pleads 
ings  of  the  eloquent  Symmachus  for  the  tol^ation  of 
die  religion  of  ancient  Rome.  To  such  humiliation 
were  reduced  the  deities  of  the  Capitol,  the  gods,  who, 
as  was  siqyposed,  had  achieved  die  conquest  of  the 
world,  and  laid  it  at  the  feet  of  Rome.  But  in  this 
great  contest  the  Bishop  of  Rome  filled  only  an  inferior 
part ;  it  was  Ambrose,  the  Bishop  of  Milan,  who  en- 
forced the  final  sentence  of  condemnation  against  pa- 
ganism, asserted  the  sin,  in  a  Christian  Emperor,  of 
assuming  any  Imperial  title  connected  with  pagan  wor 
ship,  and  of  permitting  any  portion  of  the  public  reve- 
nue to  be  expended  on  the  rites  of  idolatry.  It  was 
Ambrose  who  forbade  the  last  marks  of  respect  to  the 
tutelar  divinities  of  Rome  in  the  public  ceremonies. 

Latin  Christianity,  in  truth,  in  all  but  its  monarchic 
ral  strength,  in  its  unity  under  one  Head,  and  under  one 
code  of  ecclesiastical  law,  enacted  and  executed  in  its  last 
resort  by  that  Head,  was  established  in  its  dominion  over 
the  human  mind  without  the  walls  of  Rome.  It  was 
Jerome  who  sent  forth  the  Vulgate  fi'om  his  retreat 
in  Palestine  ;  it  was  Ambrose  of  Milan  who  raised  the 
lacerdotal  power  to  more  than  independence,  limited 
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the  universal  homage  paid  to  the  Imperial  authority, 
protected  youthful  and  feeble  Emperors,  and  in  the 
name  of  justice  and  of  humanity  rebuked  the  greatest 
sovereign  of  the  age.  It  was  Augustine,  Bishop  of 
the  African  Hippo,  who  organized  Latin  theology ; 
wrought  Christianity  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  m^i 
by  his  impassioned  autobiography  ;  and  finally,  under 
the  name  of  the  "  City  of  God,"  established  that  new 
and  undefined  kingdom,  at  the  head  of  which  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  waa  hereafter  to  place  himself  as  Sov- 
ereign ;  that  vast  polity,  which  was  to  rise  out  of  the 
ruins  of  ancient  and  pagan  Rome ;  if  not  to  succeed 
at  once  to  the  temporal  supremacy,  to  superinduce  a 
higher  government,  that  of  God  himself  This  divine 
government  was  sure  eventually  to  fall  to  those  who 
were  already  aspiring  to  be  the  earthly  representatives 
of  God.  The  Theocracy  of  Augustine,  comprehending 
both  worlds.  Heaven  as  well  as  earth,  was  fiur  more 
sublime,  as  more  indefinite,  than  the  spiritual  monarchy 
of  the  later  Popes.  It  established,  it  cont^nplated  no 
such  external  or  visible  autocracy,  but  it  prepared  the 
way  for  it  in  the  minds  of  men  ;  the  spiritual  City  of 
Grod  became  a  secular  monarchy  ruling  by  spiritual 
means. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  close  the  fourth  century  of 
Christianity,  which  ended  in  the  uneventful  pontificate 
AoMtedofl  I.  of  Anastasius  I.  Four  hundred  years  had  now 
elapsed  since  the  birth  of  the  Redeemer.  The  gospel 
was  the  estabUshed  religion  of  both  parts  of  the  Roman 
Empire;  Greek  and  Latin  Christianity  divided  the 
Roman  world.  Most  of  the  barbarians,  who  had  set- 
tled within  the  frontiers  of  the  Empire,  had  submitted 
to  her  religion.  With  Christianity  the  hierarchical  sys- 
tem had  embraced  the  world. 
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BOOK  IL 

CHAPTER  I. 

INNOCENT  L 

The  fifth  centary  of  Christianity  has  begun,  and 
now  arises  a  line  of  Roman  prelates,  some  of  them 
fi*om  their  personal  character,  as  well  as  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time,  admirably  qualified  to  advance 
the  supremacy  of  the  See  of  Rome,  at  least  over  West- 
ern Christendom. 

Christianity,  in  its  Latin  form,  which  for  centuries 
was  to  be  its  most  powerful,  enduring,  prolific  develop- 
ment, wanted,  for  her  stability  and  unity  of  influence, 
a  capital  and  a  centre ;  and  Rome  might  seem  deserted 
by  her  emperors  for  the  express  purpose  of  allowing  the 
spiritual  monarchy  to  grow  up  without  any  dangerous 
collision  against  the  civil  government.  The  emperors 
had  long  withdrawn  from  Rome  as  the  royal  residence. 
Of  those  who  bore  the  title,  one  ruled  in  Constanti- 
nople, and,  more  and  more  absorbed  in  the  cares  ^  and 
Romeeentra  Calamities  of  the  Ekstem  sovereignty,  became 
ofthewtst.  gradually  estranged  from  the  affairs  of  the 
West.  Nor  was  it  till  the  time  of  Justinian  that  any 
attempt  was  made  to  revive  his  imperial  pretensions  to 
Rome.  The  Western  Emperor  lingered  for  a  time  in 
Inglorious  obscurity  junong  the  marshes  of  Ravenna, 
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till  at  length  the  fiunt  shadow  of  monarchy  melted 
awaj,  and  a  harbarian  assumed  the  power  and  the  ap- 
pellation of  Soveragn  of  Italy.  Still,  of  the  barbie 
rian  kings,  not  one  ventured  to  fix  himself  in  the  an- 
cient capital,  or  to  inhalxt  the  mouldering  palaces  of 
the  older  CsBsars.  Nor  could  Ravenna,  Milan,  or 
Pam,  though  the  seats  of  monarchs,  obscure  the  great- 
ness of  Rome  in  general  reverence :  they  were  still 
provincial  cities ;  nor  could  they  divert  the  tide  of 
commerce,  of  concourse,  of  legal,  if  not  of  administra- 
tive business,  which,  however  more  irregular  and  inter- 
mitting, still  flowed  towards  Rome.  The  internal  gov- 
ernment of  the  city  retained  something  of  the  old 
rqmblican  form  which  had  been  permitted  to  subsist 
under  the  despotbm  of  the  emperors.  Above  the  con 
snls  or  Senate,  the  shadows  of  former  magistracies,  the 
supreme  authority  was  vested  in  a  delegate,  or  repre- 
sentative of  the  Emperor,  the  prefect,  or  governor; 
but,  with  the  ^npire,  that  authority  became  more  and 
more  powerless.  The  aristocracy,  as  we  shall  erelong 
see,  were  scattered  abroad  after  Uie  capture  of  the  city 
by  Alaric,  and  were  never  aft^  reoi^anized  into  a 
powerful  party.  Some  centuries  elapsed  before  that 
feudal  oligarchy  grew  up,  which,  at  a  later  period, 
were  such  dangerous  enemies  to  the  Papacy,  degrading 
it  to  the  compulsory  appointment  of  turbulent  or  im- 
moral prelates,  or  by  the  personal  insult,  and  even  the 
mm-der,  of  popes.  During  the  following  period,  there- 
fore, die  Bishop  of  Rome,  respected  by  the  barbarians, 
even  by  tihe  fiercest  pagans,  none  of  whom  were  quite 
without  awe  of  the  high  priesthood  of  the  Roman  relig- 
ion, and,  by  that  respect,  commended  still  more  strongly 
to  the  reverence  of  all  Latin  Christians  ;  alone  hallowed, 
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as  it  were,  ana  permitted  to  maintain  his  serene  dignity 
amid  scenes  of  violence,  confnsion,  and  bloodshed ; 
grew  rapidly  up  to  be  the  most  important  person  in  the 
city;  if  not  in  form  the  supreme  magistrate,  yet  dom- 
inant in  influence  and  admitted  authority,  the  all-vene- 
rated Head  of  the  Church  ;  and  where  the  dvil  power 
thus  lay  prostrate,  assuming,  without  awakening  jealousy 
and  for  the  public  advantage,  many  of  its  fimctions, 
and  maintaining  some  show  of  order  and  of  rule. 

It  was  not  solely  as  a  Christian  bishop,  and  bishop 
of  that  city,  which  was  still,  according  to  the  prevail- 
ing feeling,  the  capital  of  the  world,  but  as  the  suc- 
snooeaton  to  ccssor  of  St.  Poter,  of  him  who  was  now 
stptter.  acknowledged  to  be  the  head  of  the  apos- 
tolic body,  that  the  Roman  pontiff  commanded  the 
v^ieration  of  Rome  and  of  Christendom.  The  pri 
macy  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  primacy  of  Rome,  had  been 
long  reacting  upon  each  other  in  the  minds  of  men, 
and  took  root  in  the  general  sentiment.  The  Church 
of  Rome  would  own  no  founder  less  than  the  chief 
Apostle ;  and  the  distance  between  St.  Peter  and  the 
rest  of  the  Apostles,  even  St.  Paul  himself,  was  in- 
creased by  his  being  acknowledged  as  the  spiritual 
ancestor  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fifth  century,  the  lineal  descent  of  the 
Pope  firom  St.  Peter  was  an  accredited  tenet  of  Chris- 
tianity. As  yet  his  pretensions  to  supremacy  were 
vague  and  unformed;  but  when  authority  is  in  the 
ascendant,  it  is  the  stronger  for  being  indefinite.  It 
is  almost  a  certain  sign  that  it  is  becomii^  precarious, 
or  has  been  called  in  question,  when  it  condescends 
to  appeal  to  precedent,  written  statute,  or  regular  juris- 
diction. 
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Ev^ything  tended  to  confirm,  nothing  to  im[)ed6 
or  weaken  the  gradual  condensation  of  the  supreme 
ecclesiastical  power  in  the  Sai»reme  Bishop.  The 
majesty  of  the  notion  of  one  all-powerful  ruler,  to 
which  the  world  had  been  so  long  fiuniliarixed  in 
the  emperors ;  the  discord  and  emulation  among  the 
other  prelates,  both  of  the  East  and  West,  and  the 
manifest  advantage  of  a  supreme  arbiter;  the  Unity 
of  the  visible  Church,  which  was  becoming,  unityof  tii« 
— or  had,  indeed,  become  —  the  dominant  ^"^ 
idea  of  Christendcmi ;  all  seemed  to  demand,  or  at 
least,  had  a  strong  tendency  to  promote  and  to  main- 
tain the  necessity  of  one  Supreme  Head.  As  the 
anily  in  Christ  was  too  sublimely  spiritual,  so  the 
supremacy  of  the  collective  episcopate,  which  endowed 
each  bishop  with  an  equal  portion  of  apostolic  dignity 
and  of  power,  was  a  notion  too  speculative  and  meta 
physical  for  the  common  mind.  Councils  were  only 
occasional  diets,  or  general  conventions,  not  a  standing 
representative  Senate  of  Christendom.  There  was  a 
simplicity  and  distinctness  in  the  conception  of  one 
visible  Head  to  one  visible  body,  such  as  forcibly 
arrests  and  fully  satisfies  the  less  inquiring  mind, 
which  still  seeks  something  firm  and  stable  whereon 
to  repose  its  fiuth.  Cyprian,  in  whom  the  unity  of 
the  Church  had  taken  its  severest  form,  though  prac- 
tically he  refused  to  submit  the  independence  of  the 
Afirican  churches  to  the  dictation  of  Rome,  did  fiur 
more  to  advance  her  power  by  the  primacy  which 
he  assigned  to  St.  Peter,  than  he  impaired  it  by  his 
steady  and  disdainful  repudiation  of  her  authority, 
whenever  it  was  brought  to  the  test  of  submission.^ 

1  Qui  cathednun  Petri,  super  quern  ftindate  est  EccImm,  diwfk.  fai  •» 

VOL.  L  * 
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^  In  the  West,  throughout  Ladn  Christendom,  the 
Roman  See,  in  antiquity,  in  dignity,  in  the  more 
regular  succession  of  its  prelates,  stood  alone  and 
unapproachable.  In  the  great  Eastern  bishoprics  the 
holy  lineage  had  been  already  broken  and  confiised 
by  the  claims  of  rival  prelates,  by  the  usurpation  of 
bishops,  accounted  heretical,  at  the  present  period 
Arians  or  Macedonians  or  ApoUinarians,  later  Ne&- 
torians  or  Monophysites.  Jerusalem  had  never  adr 
vanced  that  claim  to  which  it  might  seem  entitled  by 
its  higher  antiquity.  Jerusalem  was  not  universally 
acknowledged  as  an  Apostolic  See ;  at  all  events  it  was 
the  capital  of  Judaism  rather  than  of  Christianity; 
and  the  succession,  at  the  time  of  the  Jewish  war^ 
and  during  the  period  of  desolati(m  to  the  time  of 
Hadrian,  had  been  interrupted  at  least  in  its  local 
descent.  At  one  period  Jerusalem  was  subordinate 
to  the  Palestinian  Csesarea.  Antioch  had  been  p«> 
petually  contested ;  its  episcopal  line  had  been  vitiated, 
its  throne  contaminated  by  the  actual  succession  of 
several  Arian  prelates.^  In  Alexandria  the  Arian 
prelates  had  been  considered  lawless  usurpers:  the 
orthodox  Church  had  never  voluntarily  submitted  to 
their  jurisdiction ;  and  Alexandria  had  been  hallowed 
as  the  episcopal  seat  of  the  great  Athanasius.  But 
Athanasius  himself,  when  driven  from  his  see,  had 

cletift  se  esse  confidlt?  This  was  a  plain  and  intelligible  doctrine.  Episoc 
patus  unus  est,  cnjus  a  singulis  in  solidum  pan  tenetur — was  u  conoeptioi 
far  more  vague  and  abstract,  and  therefore  fiir  less  popular.  De  Unit 
Ecci.    See  for  the  dispute  with  Stephen,  Bishop  of  Rome,  ch.  i. 

1  The  obvious  difficulty  of  the  Primacy  of  Antioch  as  the  first  See  of  St 
Peter,  which,  it  might  seem,  had  been,  if  not  objected,  at  least  suggestsd, 
was  thus  met  by  Innocent  I.  Quae  urbis  Roms  sedi  non  cederet,  nisi  quod 
ipsa  in  transitu  meruit,  ista  susceptum  apud  se,  consummatumque  gaadH 
*- Innocent.  Epis.  xix.  ad  Alezand. 
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found  a  iiospitable  reception  at  Borne,  and  constant 
nqiport  from  the  Boman  Bishops.  His  presence  had 
reflected  a  glory  upon  that  see,  which,  bat  for  one 
brief  period  of  compnlsory  apostacy,  had  remained 
ligidl  J  attached  to  the  orthodox  Trinitarian  qxinions. 
Constantinople  was  bat  a  new  d^,  and  had  no  pre- 
tensions to  venerable  or  apostolic  origin.  It  had  at- 
tained, indeed,  to  the  dignify  of  a  patriarchate,  bat 
only  by  the  decree  of  a  recent  council;  in  other 
respects  it  owed  all  its  eminence  to  being  the  prelacy 
of  new  Borne,  <d  the  seat  of  empire.  The  feuds 
and  contests  between  the  riyal  patriarchate  of  the 
East  were  constantly  promoting  ibe  steady  progress 
of  Bome  towards  supremacy.  Throughout  the  fierce 
rivalry  between  Alucandria  and  Constantinople,  the 
hostilities  which  had  even  now  begun  between  Theo- 
phihis  and  Chrysostom,  and  which  were  continued 
with  implacable  violence  between  Cyril  and  Nesto- 
rius,  Flavianus  and  Dioscorus,  the  alliance  of  the 
Bishop  of  Bome  was  too  important  not  to  be  pur- 
chased at  any  sacrifice ;  and  if  the  independence  of 
the  Eastern  churches  was  compromised,  if  not  by  an 
appeal  to  Bome,  at  least  by  llie  ready  admission  of 
her  interference,  the  leaders  of  the  opposing  parties 
were  too  much  occupied  by  their  immediate  objects, 
and  blinded  by  fectious  passicms,  to  discern  or  to 
r^ard  the  consequences  of  these  sil^it  aggressions. 
From  the  personal  or  political  objects  of  these  feuds 
the  Bi^op  of  Bome  might  stand  aloof;  in  the  relig- 
ious questions  he  might  mingle  in  undisturbed  dignity, 
or  might  oSer  himself  as  mediator,  just  as  he  might 
choose  the  occasion,  and  almost  on  his  own  terms. 
At  the  same  time,  not  merely  on  the  great  subject 
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of  the  Trinity,  had  Rome  repudiated  the  more  ob- 
noxious heresy,  even  on  less  vital  questions,  the  Latin 
capital  happy  in  the  exemption  from  controversial 
bishops  had  rarely  swerved  from  the  canon  of  severe 
orthodoxy ;  and  if  any  one  of  her  bishops  had  be«i 
forced  or  perplexed  into  a  rash  or  erroneous  decision,  as 
Liberius,  during  his  short  concession  to  semi-Arian- 
ism ;  or,  as  we  shall  see  before  long,  Zosimus  to  Pela« 
gianism ;  and  a  still  lat^  pope,  who  was  bewildered 
into  Monophytism;  their  errors  were  effiused  by  a 
speedy,  frill,  and  glorious  recantation. 

Thus  the  East,  agitated  by  fririous  conflicts  con- 
The  But  ceming  the  highest  doctrines  of  Christian- 
eourtsRoma.  j^^  conccming  the  preeminence  of  the  rival 
sees  for  dominant  influence  with  the  Emperor,  was 
stiU  throwing  itself,  as  each  faction  was  oppressed  by 
its  rival,  at  the  feet  of  remote  and  more  impartial 
Rome.  In  the  West,  at  the  same  time,  the  disputes 
which  were  constantly  arising  about  points  of  disci- 
pline, the  succession  of  bishops,  the  boundaries  of 
conflicting  jurisdictions,  stiU  demanded  and  were  glad 
to  have  recourse  to  a  foreign  arbitrator ;  and  who  so 
fitting  an  arbiter  as  tlie  Bishop  of  that  city,  which, 
in  theory  at  least,  was  still  the  centre  of  civil  govern- 
ment, the  seat  of  Caesar's  tribunal,  to  whom  the  Roman 
world  had  acquired  a  settled  and  inveterate  habit  of 
I4>peal?  Rome  the  mother  of  civil,  might  likewise 
give  birth  to  canonical  jurisprudence.^ 

For  the  great  talisman  of  the  Papal  influence  was 

1  Until  tlie  Roman  Curia  became  inordinate  in  its  ezactiona,  and  m 
■tterlj  reoal  aa  it  is  muTenalljr  represented  in  later  centnriea,  tiiia 
arbitration,  when  so  much  was  yet  unsettled,  while  the  new  society  wm 
yet  in  the  process  of  formation,  must  have  tended  to  peace  and  s«  to  thi 
•trcngth  of  Christianity. 
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tlie  yet  majestic  name  of  Rome.  The  bishc^  ^^^^^  ^ 
gare  laws  to  the  city,  which  had  eo  long**"^ 
giren,  and  still  to  so  great  an  extent,  gave  laws  ta 
the  woild.  In  the  sentiment  of  mankind,  at  least  in 
the  West,  Rome  had  never  been  dethroned  from  her 
sapremacy.  There  were  still  Roman  armies,  Roman 
laws,  Roman  municipalities,  Roman  literatare,  in  name 
at  least  a  Roman  Empire.^  Constantinople  boasted 
rather  than  disdained  the  appellation  of  New  Rome, 
But  while  the  Bishops  of  Rome  retained  much  of  the 
awe  and  reverence  which  adhered  to  the  name,  they 
stood  aloof  from  all  which  desecrated  and  degraded 
it.  It  was  the  idolatrons  and  pagan  Rome  which  fell 
before  the  barbarians,  or  rather  was  visited  for  its  vices 
and  crimes,  its  persecutions,  and  its  still  obstinate  in- 
fiddity,  by  those  terrible  instruments  of  the  divine 
vengeance.  As  our  history  will  show,  the  discom> 
fiture  of  the  heath^i  Rhadagaisus,  and  the  tutelary, 
though  partial,  protection  which  Christianity  spread 
over  the  city  during  the  capture  by  Alaric  (to  which 
Augustine  triumphantly  appealed),  were  not  oblit- 
erated by  the  unawed  and  remorseless  devastation 
of  Grenseric.  The  retreat  of  Attila,  the  most  ter 
rible  of  all  the  Northern  conquerers,  before  the  im- 
posing sanctity,  as  it  was  oniversally  believed,  of  Pope 
Leo,  blended  again  in  indissoluble  alliance  the  sacred 
security  of  Rome  witii  the  authority  of  her  bishop. 

1  8m  in  Anomhis  the  corioiif  ordo  of  th«  cHim  of  the  Bmplre.— L 
|*rima  inbet  inter,  dirftm  domos,  aurea  Roma. — 2.  ComtantiDople,  h^fon 
whom  bowB  S.  Carthage — 4.  Andocb — 5.  Alexandria — 6.  Trevet~7. 
Milaii— S.  Gapna— ».  Aqnfleia— la  Aries^U.  Merida ^12.  Athene - 
IS.  14.  Catania,  Syracuie— 16.  Toolonae— 16.  Narbonne^lT.  Bordeauu 
The  poet  m  a  Gaul,  a  natiTe  of  Bordeanit.  Kareona  teeme  to  hare  ( 
inio  oheenritv*    Amoiifi*  Pooin. 
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Leo  himself,  as  will  be  hereafter  seen,  exalts  St  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  into  the  Romulos  and  Remus  of  the  new 
universal  Roman  dominion. 

It  was  at  this  period  (the  commencement  of  the 
Aeoenion  of  fifth -contury),  whcn  the  Imperial  power  was 
innocmit.  dccJining  towards  extinction  in  the  hands 
of  the  feeble  Honorius,  and  the  Roman  arms  were 
foi  the  last  time  triumphant,  under  Stilicho,  over  the 
Northern  barbarians,  that  a  prelate  was  placed  on  the 
episcopal  throne  of  Rome,  of  a  bolder  and  more  impe- 
rious nature,  of  unimpeachable  holiness,  who  held  the 
pontifical  power  for  a  longer  period  than  usual  in  the 
rapid  succession  of  the  bishops  of  Rome.  Ambrose 
was  now  dead,  and  there  was  no  Western  prelate, 
at  least  in  Europe,  whose  fame  and  abilities  could 
obscure  that  preeminence,  which  rank  and  position, 
and  in  his  case,  commanding  character,  bestowed  on 
the  Bishop  of  Rome.  Innocent,  like  most  of  the  great- 
er Popes,  was  by  birth,  if  not  a  Roman,  of  the  Roman 
A.B.402.  territory.  He  was  bom  at  Albano.^  The 
patriotism  of  a  Roman  might  mingle  with  his  holier 
aspirations  for  the  spiritual  greatness  of  the  ancient 
mistress  of  the  world.  Upon  the  mind  of  Innocent 
appears  first  distinctly  to  have  dawned  the  vast  con- 
ception of  Rome's  universal  ecclesiastical  supremacy, 
dim  as  yet  and  shadowy,  yet  fiiU  and  comprehensive 
in  its  outline. 

Up  to  the  accession  of  Innocent,  the  steps  by  which 

the  See  of  Rome,  during  the  preceding  century,  had 

advanced  towards  the  legal  recognition  of  a  suprem- 

1  There  is  an  expresdon  in  one  of  St  Jerome^s  letters,  which,  tjUcen  lit- 
•rtUy,  asserts  Innocent  to  have  been  the  eon  of  his  predecessor  Anastttfaa. 
Qui  apostolicflB  cathedra  et  supradicti  viri  sacoessor  et/lfw  est.  la  It  to  bf 
oresomed  that  this  is  an  incautious  metaphor  of  St  Jerome? 
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acy,  were  few  but  not  unimportant;  the  first  had 
been  made  by  the  Council  of  Sardica,  the  renown  of 
-whose  resolute  orthodoxy  gave  it  peculiar  weight  in 
ali  parts  of  Christendom,  where  the  Athanasian  Trini- 
tarianism  maintained  its  ascendency.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  trace  the  motives  which  influenced  the  Bishops  at 
Sardica.  Great  principles  are  often  established  by 
measures  which  grow  out  of  temporary  interests.  The 
Western  orthodox.  Bishops  at  Sardica  hardly  escaped 
being  out-numbered  by  their  heretical  adversaries; 
there  wore  ninety-four  on  one  side,  seventy-six  on 
the  other.  Had  not  the  turbulent,  but  irresolute, 
minority  withdrawn  to  PhiUppopolis,  and  there  set  up 
a  rival  synod,  the  issue  might  have  been  almost  doubt- 
ful;  at  all  events,  where  parties  were  so  evenly  bal- 
anced, intrigue,  accident,  activity  on  one  part,  supine* 
ness  on  the  other,  or  the  fitvor  of  the  Emperor,  gardiM  847. 
might  summon  an  assembly,  in  which  the  pre-  **°**^  *** 
ponderance  would  be  in  &vor  of  Arianism  (it  was  so 
a  few  years  after  at  Rimini) ;  and  thus  might  heresy 
gain  the  sanction  of  a  Council  of  Christendom.  But 
Rome  had,  up  to  this  time,  before  the  fall  of  Liberius, 
so  firmly,  so  repeatedly,  so  solemnly,  embraced  the 
cause  of  Athanasius,  that  it  might  seem  to  be  irrevo- 
cably committed  to  orthodoxy ;  an  appeal  to  Rome, 
therefore,  would  always  give  an  opportunity  to  an 
orthodox  minority,  to  annul  or  to  suspend  the  decrees 
of  an  heretical  Church.  In  all  causes,  therefore,  of 
bishops  (and  not  merely  were  the  bishops  in  general 
the  chief  members  of  Councils,  but  the  first  proceed- 
ing of  all  the  Councils,  at  this  period,  was  to  depose 
the  prelates  of  the  opposite  party)  an  appeal  to  Rome 
would  both  secure  a  second  hearing,  by  more  favorable 
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judges,  of  the  subject  under  controversy,  and  mi^t 
maintain,  notwithstanding  adverse  decrees,  all  the  or- 
thodox bishops  upon  their  thrones.  The  Comicil  of 
Sardica,  therefore,  in  its  canons,  established  the  law, 
that  on  an  appeal  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  he  might 
decide  whether  the  judgment  was  to  be  reconsidered, 
an-^.  appoint  judges  for  the  second  hearing  of  the  cause ; 
he  might  even,  if  he  thought  fit,  take  the  initiative; 
and  delegate  an  ecclesiastic  ^^  from  his  side,"  to  institute 
a  commission  of  inquiry.^ 

The  right  of  appeal  to  Rome,  thus  established  by 
ecclesiastical,  was  confirmed  by  Imperial  authority  dur- 
A.D.  421.  ing  the  reign  of  Yalentinian  III.  Up  to  that 
entiniao.  '  time  the  Emperors,  if  they  did  not  possess  by 
the  constitution  of  the  Church,  exercised  nevertheless 
by  virtue  of  their  supreme  and  indefeasible  authority, 
and  by  the  irresistible,  and,  as  yet  rarely  contest^, 
tenure  of  power,  the  right  of  summary  decision  in 
religious  as  in  civil  causes.  A  feeble  emperor  would 
willingly  devolve  on  a  more  legitimate  court  these 
troublesome  and  perplexing  af&irs.  To  a  monarch, 
another  spiritual  Monarch  woidd  appear  at  once  the 
most  natural  and  the  most  efficient  delegate  to  relieve 
him  fi'om  these  burdens;  he  would  feel  no  jealousy 
of  such  usefiil  and  unconfiicting  autocracy;  and  the 
Western  Emperor  would  of  course  invest  in  this  part 
of  the  Imperial  prerogative  the  Bishop  of  the  Imperial 
City. 

Now  too  the  temporal  power,  the  Empire,  was  sink- 
ing rapidly  into  the  decrepitude  of  age,  the  Papacy 

1  £t  si  judicaverit  renovandum  esse  judicium,  renovistnr,  et  det  judloes; 
■i  autem  probaverit,  talem  causam  esse,  ut  non  rcfrioetur,  ea  qua  acta  Bimt, 
qiuD  decreverant,  confirmata  erant  CanTS.  —  Can.  5  pennifa  him  to  sen^ 
this  presbyterum  a  latere.    Mansi,  sub  ann* 
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rising  in  tlie  first  vigor  of  its  youthfiil  amUtioiL 
Honorins  was  cowering  in  the  palace  of  Rarenna 
from  the  perils  which  were  convulsing  the  empire  on 
all  sides,  while  the  provinces  were  withdrawing  their 
doabtful  allegiance,  or  in  dangw  of  being  dissevered 
firom  the  Roman  dominion.  Innocent  was  on  the 
q)iscopal  throne  g£  Rome,  asserting  his  almost  des- 
potic spiritual  control  over  those  very  provinces* 

Innocent,  in  his  asserticm  of  supremacy,  might  seem 
to  disdain  the  authority  of  Council  or  Emperor.  He 
declares,  in  one  of  his  earliest  epistles,  that  all  the 
churches  of  the  West,  not  of  Italy  alone,  but  of 
Graul,  Spain,  and  A&ica,  having  been  planted  by  St. 
Peter  and  his  successors,  owe  filial  obedience  to  the 
parent  See,  are  bound  to  follow  her  example  in  all 
p(Hnts  of  discipline,  and  to  maintain  a  rigid  uniformity 
with  all  her  usages.^  To  the  minutest  point  Rome 
will  again  be  the  l^islator  of  the  worid ;  and  it  is 
singular  to  behold  a  representative,  as  it  were,  of  each 
of  these  provinces  bringing  the  first  firuits  c^  that  de^ 
erence,  which  was  constru^  into  unlimited  allegiance, 
to  the  feet  of  the  majestic  Pontiff.  The  Bishop  of 
Rouen  requests  from  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  the  rules 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline  observed   within  his  See.' 


^  Ctim  sit  manifestnm  in  omoAiii  Italiatii,  QsHiat,  HiBpauin,  Afriaia 
atque  Sidliam  insolasque  intervenieutfls  nnllam  institaiMe  ecclesiat  niri 
60t  qoos  venerabilis  Apostolus  Petms  itjnsqne  saccessores  constitueriot 
Mcesdotes.    Epist.  ad  Decent  Efkiscop.  Engnbin. 

Jaffe  dates  this  Epist.  416.  Maich  19.    Labbe,  U.  p.  1249. 

s  In  the  third  role,  which  grres  the  prorindal  tynoda  of  bisLops  supreme 
•othoritj  in  their  own  provinee,  the  words  **  sine  prejadicio  tanien  Ro- 
'ataut  eodesuB,  coi  in  omnibus  caosis  debet  reverentia  costodiri/'  are  Te- 
Itetti's  as  a  late  interpolation.     Epist.  ad  Victricium.   Labbe,  iL  p.  1248. 

Diieetio  ton  institntom  secuta  pradentium,  ad  sed^m  apostolicam  ref«rre 
Mlnit,  <)aid  de  rebns  dabiis  cnstodiri  deberet,  potios  qoam  nsorpatSon* 
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Innocent  approves  the  zeal  of  the  Granlish  Bishqi 
for  uniformity,  so  contrary  to  the  lawless  spirit  of 
innovation,  which  prevailed  in  some  parts  of  the  Chris- 
tian world ;  and  sends  him  a  book  containing  certain 
regulations  of  peculiar  severity,  especially  as  to  the 
«04.Ftob.i6.  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  Exuperius,  Bishop 
of  Toulouse,  is  commended  in  a  still  more  lofty  and 
protecting  tone  of  condescension  for  his  wise  recourse 
to  the  See  of  Rome,  rather  than  the  usurpati<»i  of 
undue  authority.  To  the  Spanish  Synod  of  Toledo, 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  speaks  something  in  the  charact^ 
of  an  appellant  judge.  The  province  of  Illyricum, 
including  Macedonia  and  Greece,  on  the  original  divis- 
106.  Feb.  ion,  had  been  adjudged  to  the  Westwn  Em- 
pire. The  Bishop  of  Rome  exercised  a  certain  juris- 
diction, granted  or  recognized  by  the  Council  of  Sar- 
dica,  as  the  Metropolitan  of  itie  West.  Damasus 
had  appointed  the  Bishop  of  Thessalonica,  as  a  kind 
of  legate  or  representative  of  his  authority.  Iimocent, 
in  his  epistle  to  the  Bishops  of  Macedonia,  expresses 
a  haughty  astonishment  that  his  decisions  are  not 
admitted  without  examination,  and  gravely  insinuates 
that  some  wrong  may  be  intended  to  the  dignity  of 
the  Apostolical  See.^  More  doubtful  was  the  allegiance 
A.D.  414.  of  Afirica.  At  the  commencement  of  Inno- 
centos  pontificate,  his  influence  with  the  Emperor  was 

pnesumptA,  que  sibi  yiderentur,  de  singulis  obtinere.  Ad  £xup.  Epite. 
Tol.  Labbe,  ii.  p.  1254. 

1  In  quibus  (epistolis)  multa  posiU  pervidi  qun  stuporem  mentibus  nos- 
tris  induoerent,  facerentque  nos  non  modicum  dubitare  utrum  aliter  putars- 
mus  an  ita  esse  podta,  quemadmodum  penonabant  Qute  cum  saBpius 
repeti  fedssem,  advert!,  sedi  apostolice  ad  quam  relatio,  quasi  ad  capat 
ecclesiarum  missa  esse  debebat,  aliquam  fieri  i^juriam,  ciyus  adhuc  ii 
ambiguum  sententia  duoeretur.    Epist.  xxii.  ad  Episc.  Bfacedon.  Labbe,  tt 

unra. 
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Bi^cited  for  the  snppreBsion  of  the  obstinate  Donatists. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  a  correspondence  took 
phiCfd  concerning  Pelagios  and  his  doctrines.  The 
Afiican  Churches,  even  Angostine  himself,  did  not 
disguise  their  apprehension,  that  Innocent  might  be 
betrayed  into  an  approbation  of  those  tenets;  they 
desired  to  strengthen  their  own  stem  and  peremp- 
tory decrees  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome.  The  language  of  Innocent  was  inA.».<i7. 
bis  wonted  imperious  style;  the  African  Churches 
seem  to  have  treated  his  pretensions  to  superiority 
with  silent  disregard. 

In  the  East,  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  and  even 
Antioch,  were  driven  by   their  own  bitter  innocent  wid 
feuds  and  hostilities,  to  court  the  alliance  of  ^*'^****** 
Rome ;  it  could  hardly  be  without  some  com-  a-*-  *>*• 
promise  of  independence. 

In  espousing  the  cause  of  Chrysostom  against  his 
rival  Theophilus  of  Alexandria,  Innocent  took  that 
side  which  was  supported  by  the  better  and  wiser,  as 
wdl  as  by  the  popular  voice  of  Christendom.  He  was 
tbe  fearless  advocate  of  persecuted  holiness,  of  elo- 
quence, c^  ecclesiastical  dignity,  against  the  aggressions 
of  a  violent  foreign  prelate,  who  was  interfering  in  an 
independent  diocese,  and  against  the  intrigues  of  a 
court  notoriously  governed  by  female  influence.  The 
slight  asperities  of  Chrysostom's  character,  the  monas- 
tic austerities  which  seemed  to  some  ill  suited  to  the 
magnificence  of  so  great  a  prelate,  the  aggressions  on 
the  privileges  of  some  churches  not  strictly  under  his 
jurisdiction,  but  which  were  notoriously  ventured  for 
the  promotion  of  Christian  holiness  by  the  suppression 
of  simony  and  other  worse  vices ;  diese  less  ohvioiif 
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causes  of  Chrysostom's  unpopukrity  hardly  transpired 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  diocese,  were  lost  in  the  daz- 
zlmg  splendor  of  his  talents  and  his  virtnes,  or  forgot- 
ten among  his  cruel  wrongs.^  Chrysostom  appeared 
before  the  more  distant  Christian  world  as  the  greatest 
orator  who  had  ever  ascended  the  pulpit  of  the  church. 
Uis  name,  the  Golden  Mouth,  expressed  the  uniyersa] 
admiration  of  his  powers. 

After  having  held  Antioch  under  the  spell  of  his 
oratory  for  many  years,  he  had  been  called  to  the 
episcopal  throne  of  the  Eastern  Metropolis  by  general 
acclamation.  Now,  notwithstanding  the  fond  attach- 
ment of  the  greater  part  of  Constantinople,  and  the 
manifest  interposition,  as  it  was  supposed,  of  heaven, 
which  on  his  banishment  had  shaken  the  guilty  city 
with  an  earthquake  and  compelled  his  triumphant  re- 
call, he  was  again  driven  from  his  see,  degraded  by  the 
precipitate  decree  of  an  illegal  and  partial  council,  and 
exposed  to  the  most  merciless  persecution.  The  one 
crime,  which  could  have  blinded  into  hatred  the  love 
and  admiration  of  the  Christian  world,  heterodoxy  of 
opinion,  was  not  charged  against  him  by  his  most  ma- 
licious enemies.  His  only  ostensible  delinquency  was 
the  uncompromising  rehuke  of  vice  in  high  places,  and 
disrespect  to  the  Imperial  Majesty,  which,  even  if  true 
to  the  utmost,  however  it  might  astonish  the  timidity, 
or  shock  the  servility  of  the  East,  in  the  West,  to 
which  the  dominion  of  Arcadius  and  Eudoxia  did  not 
extend,  would  be  deemed  only  a  bold  and  salutary 
assertion  of  episcopal  dignity  and  Christian  courage. 
The  letter  addressed  by  Chrysostom,  according  to  th( 

I  Gompare  Hist,  of  Christianity,  b.  ifi.  c  iz 
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copies  in  the  Greek  writers^  to  the  three  great  preUtet 
of  the  West,  the  Bishops  of  Bome,  Milan,  and  Aqui* 
leia,  in  the  Roman  copies  to  Innocent  alone,^  was  writ 
ten  with  all  his  glowing  fervor  and  brilliant  per- 
qpicnitj.  After  describing  the  scenes  of  outrage  and 
confusion  in  the  church  at  Easter,  the  violation  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  the  insults  inflicted  on  the  sacred  per- 
KHis  of  priests  and  dedicated  virgins  and  bishops,  the 
Bish<^  of  Constantinople  entreats  the  iriendly  interpo* 
sition  of  the  Western  prelates  to  obtain  a  general  and 
legitimate  Council  empowered  to  examine  the  whole 
affiur.  The  answer  of  Innocent  is  calm,  moderate, 
dignified,  perhaps  artful.  He  expresses  his  awAil  hor- 
ror at  these  impious  scenes  of  violence,  deep  interest 
in  the  &te  of  Chiysostom ;  he  does  not  however  pre- 
judge the  question,  he  does  not  even  refuse  to  commu* 
nicate  with  Theopliilus,  till  after  the  solemn  decree  of 
a  council.  Yet  the  sympathies  of  Innocent,  as  of  all 
the  better  part  of  Christendom,  were  with  the  eloquent, 
oppressed,  and  patient  exile.  The  sentiments  as  well 
as  the  influence  of  the  Roman  prelate  were  erelong 
proclaimed  to  the  world,  by  an  Imperial  letter  in  &vor 

1  There  it  gnat  rarUtion  in  ditknat  ptrtt  of  the  Roouu  copy:  it  le 
eometiiiies  eddreesed  to  penooe  in  the  phirml  number,  sonietimee  to  en  is- 
dhridoel  in  the  singuler.  Tliie  appean  to  me  no  wy  important  argnment, 
tfaoogfa  addnced  hy  thm  moet  candid  Proteetant  writen,  #.  g,  Shroeck.  Thk 
try  of  dirtrcee  wonld  not  be  carefollj  or  soapidoiitljr  worded,  so  as  to  pio- 
▼ide  against  anj  incantioos  admission  of  saperioritj,  of  wliich  ChrTsoeton^ 
mider  snch  drcnmstanoes,  thought  little,  even  if  an/  such  claims  had  been 
already  made.  Bat  the  strongest  proof  (if  I  most  enter  into  the  oontro- 
venj)  tliat  Chiysoetoro  and  his  foUowers.  addressed  themselTes  to  the 
bishops  of  Italy,  as  well  as  to  that  of  Rome,  seems  to  me  the  rtry  |>assagt 
in  the  Epistle  of  the  Emperor  Honorins,  which  is  addnced,  enn  by  Pafi| 
lo  prove  the  contrary.  Missi  ad  sacerdotee  urbis  «temsB  oi^iis  JtaUm  ntri^ 
qge  ex  parte  kgati ;  expectabatnr  ex  omwiiisi  aactoritaie  senteataa  •  •  •  . 
Vamqae  K,  quorom  expectabatnr  aoctoritan 
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of  Chrjsostom,  which  no  persuasion  but  that  of  Inno- 
cent could  have  obtained  from  the  Emperor  of  the 
West.  Honorius  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
4.B.  406.  exile  :  and  though,  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  transaction,  the  East,  with  something  of  the  irrita- 
bio  consciousness  of  wrong  and  injustice,  res^ted  the 
interference  of  the  West,  and  treated  the  messengerg 
of  the  Italian  prelates  with  studied  neglect  and  con- 
tumely, the  defenders  of  Chrysostom  were  so  clearly  <mi 
the  side  of  justice,  humanity,  generous  compassion  for 
the  oppressed,  as  well  as  of  ecclesiastical  order,  that 
the  Bishop  of  Rome,  the  Head  at  least  of  the  Italian 
prelates,  could  not  but  rise  in  the  general  estimation 
of  Christendom.  The  fidelity  of  Innocent  to  the 
cause  of  Chrysostom  did  not  cease  with  the  death  of 
the  persecuted  prelate:  he  refused  to  communicate 
with  Atticus,  his  successor,  or  the  usurper,  according 
to  the  conflicting  parties,  of  the  See  of  Constantinople, 
unless  Atticus  would  acknowledge  Chrysostom  to  have 
been  the  rightful  bishop  until  his  death.^  Common 
reverence  for  Chrysostom,  and  common  hostility  to 
Atticus,  brought    Innocent    into    close  alliance  with 


1  There  is  a  regular  act  of  excommanication,  in  some  of  the  Latin 
writers — (it  was  brought  to  light  bj  Baronios) — in  which  Innocent  boldly 
excludes  the  Emperor  Arcadius  from  the  communion  of  the  fkithftiL  It  is 
expressed  with  all  the  proud  humility,  the  unctuous  imperiousness  of  a 
later  period.  It  is  given  up,  by  all  the  more  sensible  writers  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  principally  on  account  of  a  fatal  blunder.  It  indndee  the 
Dalila,  the  Empress  Eudoxia,  under  the  anathema.  Eudoxia  had  been 
dead  several  years.  (See  Pagi,  sub  ann.  407.)  I  am  in  constant  perplex- 
ity; fearing,  on  one  hand,  to  omit  all  notice  of,  on  the  other  feelmg  seme- 
thing  like  contempt  for,  these  forgeries,  which  are  always  so  injurious  to  the 
cause  they  wish  to  serve.  As  an  impartial  historical  inquirer,  I  oontinnalfy 
rise  from  them  with  my  suspicion,  even  of  better  attested  documents,  m 
much  sharpened,  that  I  have  to  struggle  vigorously  against  a  goienl 
skepticism. 
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Alexander,  Bishop  of  Antioch.  Daring  his  corre- 
fpondence  with  Alexander,  Innocent  is  dis-A^4i6. 
posed  to  attribute  a  subordinate  primacy  to  Antiodi, 
as  the  temporaiy  See  of  St  Peter.  Rome  now  chose 
to  rest  her  title  to  supremacy  on  the  succession  from 
the  great  Apostle.  Peter  could  hardly  haye  passed 
through  any  see,  without  leaving  behind  him  some 
inheritance  of  peculiar  dignity;  while  Rome,  as  the 
scene  of  his  permanent  residence  and  martyrdom, 
claimed  the  undoubted  succession  to  almost  monarchi- 
cal supremacy. 

That  which  might  have  appeared  the  most  fittal 
blow  to  Roman  greatness,  as  dissolving  the  g^^  ^^ 
spell  of  Roman  empire,  the  capture,  the  con-  ££^£7^ 
fiagration,  the  plunder,  the  depopulation  of  ^^^^' 
Rome  by  the  barbarian  Ooths,  tended  directly  to 
establish  and  strengthen  the  spiritual  supremacy  of 
Rome.  It  was  pagan  Rome,  the  Babylon  of  sensuld- 
ity,  pride,  and  idolatry  which  fell  before  the  triumphant 
AJaric;  the  Goths  were  the  instruments  of  divine 
vengeance  against  paganism,  which  lingered  in  this  its 
last  stronghold.  Christianity  hastened  to  disclaim  all 
interest,  all  sympathy  in  the  fate  of  the  ^^  harlot  that 
sat  on  the  seven  hills."  Paganism  might  seem  rashly 
to  accept  this  desperate  issue,  girding  itself  for  one 
final  effort,  and  proclaiming,  that  as  Rome  had  brought 
ruin  on  her  own  head  by  abandoning  her  gods,  so  her 
gods  had  forever  abandoned  the  unfaithfrd  capital. 
The  eternal  city  was  manifestly  approaching  one  of 
the  epochs  in  her  eternity.  Three  times  during  the 
first  ten  years  of  the  fifth  century  and  of  the  pontif- 
icate of  Innocent,  the  first  time  under  Alaric,  the 
i€cond    under    Rhadagaisiis,   the   third    again   unde; 
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Alaiic,  the  bar^rians  crossed  the  Alps  with  over- 
whelming forces.  Twice  the  valor  and  military  abilr 
ities  of  one  man,  Stilicho,  diverted  the  storm  from 
400  to  408.     the  walls  of  Rome.     In  his  first  expedition 

Battle  of  '^ 

p«>Uflntift*  Alaric,  after  his  defeat  at  PoUentia,^  endeav- 
ored to  throw  himself  upon  the  capital.  He  was  re- 
called by  the  skilful  movements  of  Stilicho,  to  suffer 
a  final  discomfiture  under  the  walls  of  Verona.  The 
poet  commemorates  the  victories  of  Stilicho,  the  tri- 
umph of  Honorius  in  Rome  for  these  victories.  In 
the  splendid  verses  on  the  ovation  of  Honorius,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  Pope  Innocent  finds  no  place.  Clau* 
dian  maintains  his  invariable  and  total  silence  as  to  the 
existence  of  Christianity.  From  his  royal  mansion  <m 
the  Palatine  Honorius  looks  down  on  no  more  glorious 
sight  than  the  temples  of  his  ancestors,  wliich  crowd 
the  Forum  in  their  yet  inviolable  majesty ;  the  eye  is 
dazzled  and  confounded  with  the  blaze  of  their  bronzed 
columns  and  their  roofi  of  gold ;  and  with  their  statues 
which  studded  the  skies :  they  are  the  household  gods 
of  the  emperor.  That  the  emperor  worshipped  other 
gods,  or  was  ruled  by  other  priests,  appears  from  no 
one  word.2  The  Jove  of  the  Capitol  might  se^n  still 
the  tutelar  god  of  Rome.  Claudian  had  wound  up 
his  poem  on  the  Gothic  war,  in  which  he  equals  the 

1  Gibbon,  c.  zxx. 

t  **  Tot  oircom  delabra  Tldet,  tantlsqiie  Deorum 
Glngitur  excabiia.    Javat  Intn  tecta  Toiuuitli 
Cemere  Tarpeii  pendentes  nipe  Qlgantas, 
OalatMqiM  font,  medUtqna  ToUmtla  ilgna 
Nubibus,  et  dearam  stipaotibiu  ttthera  tempMf 

Acies  stupet  igne  metalU. 
Bt  ditmntmo  trepidaof  obtundltiir  suro. 
AgiMMolnM  taos,  Princept  Tenemndo,  Praatat  t  ** 
de  VI.  Coru.  Hon,  48, 68. 

Compart  on  Claudian  note  in  Hiat  of  Christianity 
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Tictoiy  of  PoUentia  with  that  of  Marius  over  th€ 
Cimbrians ;  he  ends  with  that  solemn  admonition, 
^Let  the  frantic  Barbarians  learn  hence  respect  for 
Rome." 

Bat  three  years  after,  the  terrible  Rliadagaisos,  at 
the  head  of  an  enormous  force  of  mingled  barbarians, 
swept  over  the  whole  North  of  Italy,  and  encamped 
before  the  walls  of  Florence.  Rhadagaisus  was  a 
pagan ;  he  sacrificed  daily  to  some  deity,  whom  the 
Latin  writers  call  by  the  name  of  Jove.  The  party 
at  Rome,  attached  to  their  ancient  worship,  are  accused 
of  having  contemplated  with  more  than  secret  joy  the 
q)proach  of,  it  might  seem,  the  urresistible  barbarian. 
They  did  this,  notwithstanding  his  terrible  threats 
that  he  would  sacrifice  the  senate  of  Rome  on  the 
altars  of  the  gods  which  delight  in  human  blood. 
The  conmion  enmity  to  Christianity,  according  to  St. 
Augustine,  quenched  the  love  of  their  countiy,  their 
proud  attachment  to  Rome.  But  God  himself,  by 
the  unexpected  discomfiture  of  Rhadagaisus,  ad.  106. 
crushed  their  guil^  hopes,  and  rescued  Rome  from 
the  pubUc  restoration  of  paganism. 

The  consummate  generalship  of  Stilicho,^  by  which 
he  gradually  enclosed  the  vast  forces  of  Rhadagaisus 
among  the  mountains  in  the  neighborhood  of  Florence, 
himself  on  the  ridge  of  FaesulaB,  till  they  died  off  by 
&mine  and  disease,  was  utterly  incomprehensible  to 
his  age.  Christianity  took  to  itself  the  whole  ^ory 
of  Stilicho,  the  reUef  of  Florence,  the  dispenion  and 
reduction  to  captivity  of  the  barbaric  forces,  and  the 
death  of  Rhadagaisus,  who  was  ordered  to  summary 
execution.     A  vision  of  St.  Ambrose  had  p**edicted 

1  Gibbon,  loc  cit.,  will  furnish  the  aulhoritica 

TOL.  I.  10 
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the  relief  of  Florence,  and  nothing  less  than  the  imme- 
diate succor  of  God,  or  of  his  Apostles,  could  account 
for  the  unexpected  victory :  and  this  strong  rehgioua 
feeling  no  doubt  mingled  with  the  common  infatuation 
which  seized  all  parties,  Rome,  it  was  thought,  with 
a  feeble  emperor  at  a  distance,  with  few  troops,  and 
those  mostly  barbarians,  was  safe  in  the  majesty  of  her 
name  and  the  prescriptive  awe  of  mankind.  Christ, 
or  her  tutelar  Apostles,  who  had  revealed  the  discom- 
fiture of  Rhadagaisus,  had  protected,  and  would  to  the 
end  protect.  Christian  Rome  against  all  pagan  invaders, 
baffle  the  treasonable  sympathy,  and  disperse  the  sacri- 
legious prayers,  of  those  who,  true  to  the  ancient  re- 
ligion, were  &lse  to  the  real  greatness  of  Rome.  So 
often  as  heathen  forces  should  menace  the  temples, 
not  of  the  Capitoline  Jove,  or  those  yet  uncleansed 
from  the  pollutions  of  their  idolatries,  but  those,  if  less 
splendid,  more  holy  &nes  protected  by  the  relics  of 
Apostles  and  Martyrs,  Rome  would  witness,  as  she 
had  already  witnessed,  the  triumph  of  her  Christian 
emperor,  the  consecration  of  the  spoils  of  the  defeated 
barbarians  on  the  altars  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  and  of 
Christ.1 

The  sacrifice  of  Stilicho  ^  to  the  dark  intrigues  of 
w«Pf««^      the  court  of  Ravenna  was  the  last  fetal  sign 

and  d^th  ,  ^ 

of  Stilicho.  of  this  pride  and  security.  Both  Christian 
and  pagan  writers  combine  to  load  the  memory  of 
Stilicho  with  charges  manifestly  intended  to  exculpate 
the  court  of  Honorius  firom  the  guilt  and  folly  of  his 


1  PaoUniiB  ia  vit  Ambrosii,  c.  50.  Augustin.  de  Cir.  Dei,  ▼.  28.  Oroshia, 
▼iL87. 

s  Stilicho  was  married  to  Serena,  the  sister  of  Honorius.  Honorius  had 
narried  in  succession  Maria  and  Thermantia,  the  daughters  of  Stilicho 
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disgi-ace,  and  his  surrender  by  a  Christian  bibhq>  after 
he  had  sought,  himself  a  Christian,  sanctuary  at  the 
altar  of  the  chnrch  of  Ravenna,  and  his  perfidious 
execution.  The  Christians  accuse  him  of  a  design  to 
depose  the  emperor,  who  was  both  his  brother-in-law 
and  his  son-in-law,  and  to  elevate  his  own  heir  Euche- 
rius  to  the  Imperial  throne.  Eucherius,  it  is  asserted, 
but  with  no  proof,  and  with  all  probability  against  it, 
was  a  pagan ;  the  public  restoration  of  paganism,  as 
the  religion  of  the  Empire,  was  to  be  the  first  act  of 
the  new  dynasty.^  The  ungrateftd  pagans  seem  to 
have  been  ignorant  of  this  magnificent  scheme  in  thdr 
fiiYor ;  they  too  brand  Stilicho  with  the  name  of  traitor, 
and  ascribe  to  his  perfidious  dealings  with  Alaric  the 
final  ruin  of  Rome.^  They  hated  him  as  the  enemy, 
the  despoiler  of  their  religion ;  as  having  robbed  the 
temples  of  their  treasures,  burned  the  Sibylline  books, 
stripped  firom  the  doors  of  the  Capitol  die  plates  of 
gold.  Stilicho  knew  the  weakness  as  well  as  the 
strength  of  Home ;  that  may  have  been  but  wise  and 
necessary  policy,  in  order,  by  timely  concession  and 
tribute  under  the  honorable  name  of  boon  or  largess, 
to  keep  the  formidable  barbarian  beyond  the  fix)ntier8 
of  Italy,  which  may  have  seemed  treasonable  degrada- 
tion to  the  haughty  court,  blind  to  its  own  impotence. 

lOit»iii8,TiL8S. 

*  So  BntfliuB  Nomatianiia,  who  hated  ChristUnitx^ 

^  Quo  magli  ett  ftefnut  dM  StUtohonii  inlqnva, 

Proditor  aroaol  411I  ftdt  lmp*rH. 
Bomano  gsoeri  dam  nitftor  mm  suptritaa, 

Cmdelif  fiimmli  mlscait  ima  ftiror. 
Ihunqne  timet,  qtiSoqvid  m  tecnt  antt  tlm«ri, 

ImmMt  Latte  Uxtmn  tela  ned.'^ 

•Compftre  Gibbon,  c.  xxx. 
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The  death  of  Stilicho  was  the  sigHal  tor  the  reap- 
Akrfe's  pearance  of  Alaric  agam  in  arms  in  the 
famdon.  centre  of  Italy.  His  pretext  for  this  second 
invasion  was  the  violation  of  the  treaties  entered  into 
bj  Stilicho.  At  all  events,  the  unanswerable  testi- 
mony to  the  abilities  of  Stilicho,  if  not  to  his  fidelity, 
is  that  which  seemed  to  be  the  immediate,  inevitable 
consequence  of  his  disgrace  and  execution.  No  sooner 
was  Stilicho  dead,  than  Bome  lay  open  to  the  barba- 
rian conqueror.  Unopposed,  almost  without  a  skir- 
mish, laughing  to  scorn  the  slow  and  inefficient  prepa- 
rations of  the  emperor  and  of  Olympius  who  ruled  the 
emperor,  and  who  had  misguided  him  to  the  ruin  of 
Stilicho,  Alaric  advanced  from  the  Alps  to  the  walls 
of  Rome.  The  first  act  of  defence  adopted  by  the 
senate  of  Rome  was  the  judicial  murder  of  Serbia,  the 
widow  of  Stilicho.  She  was  accused  of  a  desigaift  be- 
tray the  city  to  the  Grodi.  Both  parties  seem  to  have 
consented  to  this  deed.  The  heathens  r^netnbered 
that  when  Theodosius  the  Great  had  struck  the.  deadly 
blow  against  the  rites  and  the  temples  of  paganism,  by 
prohibiting  all  public  expenditure  on  heathen  ceremo- 
A.B.  40S.  nies,  Serena  had  stripped  a  costly  necklace 
from  the  statue  of  Rhea,  the  most  ancient  and  venera- 
ble of  Bome's  goddesses,  and  herself  ostentatiously 
wore  the  precious  spoil ;  that  neck  was  now  ^ven  up 
to  strangulation,  a  righteous  and  appropriate  punish- 
ment for  her  impiety.  The  historian  seems  to  inti- 
mate ^  that  the  Romans  were  surprised  that  the  death 
of  Serena  produced  no  effect  on  the  remorseless  Goth. 
BhfBof Bom*. ^^®  siege  of  Rome  was  formed;  the  vast 
i.».406.       population,  accustomed  to  live,  the  wealthy 

1  Zofllmns — Sozomen,  ix.  6. 
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in  loxniy  perhaps  to  no  great  extent  moderated  bj 
Christiani^,   the  poor  by  gratoitons  distribntions  at 
the  expense  of  the  public   or  of  the  rich,  to  which 
Christian  charity  had  now  come  in  aid,^  were  suddenly 
reduced   to  the  worst  extremities  of  fitmine.      The 
paUie  distributions  were  diminished  to  one  half,  to  one 
third.     The  heaps  of  dead  bodies,  which  there  wanted 
space  to  bury,  produced  a  pestilence.     In  vain  the 
Senate  endeavored  to  negotiate  an  honorable  capitula- 
tion.    Alaric  scorned  alike  their  money,  their  despair, 
their  pride.     When  they  spoke  of  their  immense  pop* 
ulation,  he  burst  out  into  laughter,  —  ^^  The  thicker 
the  hay,  the  easier  it  is  mown.**     On  his  demand  of 
an  exorbitant  ransom,  the  Senate  humbly  inquired, 
"What,  then,  do  you  leave  us?"     "Your  lives!** 
replied  the  msuldng  Goth. 

During  this  first  siege  Innocent  was  in  Rome.  The 
strange  story  of  the  desperate  proposition  to  deliver 
the  city  by  the  magical  arts  of  certain  Etrus- ; 
can  diviners,  who  had  power,  it  was  sup-^ 
posed,  to  call  down  and  direct  the  lightnings  of  heaven, 
appears,  in  different  forms,  in  the  pagan  and  Christian 
historians.'  Innocent  himself  is  said,  by  the  heathen 
Zosimus,  to  have  assented  to  the  idolatrous  ceremony. 
If  this  be  true,  it  is  possible  that  the  mind  of  the 
Christian  Prelate  may  have  been  so  entirety  unhinged 
by  the  terrors  of  the  siege  and  the  dreadful  sufferings 
<^  the  people,  that  he  may  have  yielded  to  any  hope, 
however  wild,  of  averting  the  ruin.     It  is  possible, 

1  Lata,  die  wifb  of  Gratian,  and  her  mother,  were  distinguished  bj  theb 
itendant  diaiitiea,  which  at  least  mitigated  the  sufferings  of  moltitudea. 

<  Compare  Hist,  of  Christiani^,  iii.  181.  Zosimus,  ▼.  41.  Soiomea. 
ts-ft. 
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though  less  probable,  that  he  may  have  known  or  sup- 
posed the  Etruscans  to  be  possessed  of  some  skilful, 
and  in  no  way  supernatural,  means  of  producing  ap- 
parent wonders,^  which  might  awe  the  ignorant'  barbar 
rians,  and  of  which  the  use  might  be  justified  by  the 
dreadAil  crisis ;  and  if  these  arts  were  thought  super- 
natural, it  was  not  for  him  to  expose,  at  least  for  the 
present,  the  useful  delusion.  At  all  events,  to  judge 
the  conduct  of  Innocent,  we  must  throw  ourselves 
completely  back  into  the  terror  and  affliction,  the  con- 
faaion  and  prostration  of  that  disastrous  time.  The 
whole  history  is  obscure  and  contradictory.  The 
Christian  writer  asserts  that  the  ceremony  did  take 
place,  but  that  the  Christians  (he  does  not  name  Imio- 
cent)  stood  aloof  firom  the  pro&ne  and  ineffectual  rite. 
The  heathen  aver,  that  the  Senate,  after  grave  deliber- 
ation, refused  to  sanction  its  pubUc  performance,  and 
that,  in  &ct,  it  did  not  take  place.  The  barbarian,  at 
oapituiAtion.  length,  condescended  to  accept  a  ransom,  in 
some  proportion  to  the  wealth  of  the  city  —  5000 
pounds  of  gold,  80,000  of  silver,  four  thousand  silken 
robes,  8000  pieces  of  scarlet  cloth,  8000  pounds  of 
pepper.  To  make  up  the  deficiency  of  the  precious 
metals,  the  heathen  temples,  to  the  horror  of  that 
party,  were  despoiled;  the  tim&-honored  statues  of 
gods  were  melted  to  make  up  the  amount  demanded 
by  the  barbarian.  The  last  fatal  sign  and  omen  of 
the  departure  of  Roman  greatness  was,  that  the  statue 
of  Fortitude,  or  Virtue,  was  thrown  into  the  common 
mass.^ 

1  See  Eosebe  Salverte,  on  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  andenti  ia 
eonducting  lightning.  —  Sciences  Occultes. 
^  'AX^  Koi  ixon'evaav  rtva  tuv  kx  xp^aov  kcU  dpyipov  inTrotfifiivui^,  u$ 
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Alaric  retired  firom  Rome,  his  army  increased  bj 
multitiides  of  slaves  fix>m  the  citj  and  the  neighbor- 
hood, who,  it  is  said,  to  the  nmnber  of  40,000,  had 
found  lefnge  in  his  camp.  The  infiitoated  pride,  the 
inainceritj,  the  treachery  of  the  court  of  Barenna, 
rendered  impracticable  all  negotiations  for  peace.  The 
minister  Olympius,  the  chief  agent  in  the  assassination 
of  Stilicho,  has  found  &yor,  of  which  he  seems  to  have 
been  utterly  unworthy,  firom  Christian  writers,  on 
account  of  some  letters  addressed  to  him  by  St.  Augus- 
tine. Even  his  fall  produced  no  great  change.  Hono- 
rins,  indeed,  seems  to  have  occupied  his  time  at  this 
crisis  in  firaming  edicts  against  Jews  and  heretics,  and 
other  decrees,  as  if  for  a  peaceiul  and  extensive  empire. 
Under  Olympius,  he  had  promulgated  the  Imperial 
rescript,  which  deprived  the  heathen  temples  of  their 
last  revenae  ;  it  was  confiscated  for  the  use  of  the  de- 
vout soldiers.  The  statues  of  the  gods  were  ordered 
to  be  thrown  down ;  the  temples  in  the  cities  were 
seized  for  public  uses,  others  were  to  be  destroyed  ;  the 
banquets  (epulae)  prohibited.^  But  he  was  compelled 
to  repeal  a  law  which  deprived  him  of  the  services  of 
all  heathens.  Gen^des,  a  valiant  and  able  pagan, 
was  permitted  to  resume  the  military  belt,  and  to  take 
the  command  of  part  of  the  Imperial  forces.  A  sec- 
ond lime  Alaric  appeared  b^re  Rome.  He  seized 
iipon  the  port  of  Ostia,  and  this  cut  off  at  once  almost 

^v  Mat  t\  r^  iofdpiac,  ^p  icaXovm  'Po/idtoi  Obipro^ftr  oOirep  dtaf^apivTOC 
Soa  1%  iatdfiac  ip^  luH  'iper^  frapd  Tvftaioif  dxiopii*  .  .  .  Zodmiis 
V.41. 

1  This  Uw  is  dated  th«  17th  of  the  calends  of  December,  408.  TemplO' 
mm  detrahantnr  annoiM  et  ram  annoaarism  jubent,  expensis  derotissimo- 
ram  militQm  profktnni,  &c  Compare  Bengnot,  ii.  p.  48,  et  M99.  OmI 
Theodos.  xvi.  10, 10. 
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aQ  the  supplies  of  the  city.^  Rome  opened  her  gates, 
Atteins  and  Alaric  set  up  a  pageant  emperor,  Attains, 
A.n^^.'  as  a  rival  to  the  emperor  in  Ravenna.  Tha 
Christians  beheld  the  elevation  of  Attains,  a  pagan, 
who  submitted  to  Arian  baptism,  but  openly  attempted 
to  restore  the  party  of  paganism,  with  undisguised 
aversion.  Lampadius,  the  Senator,  at  the  head  of 
this  party,  was  Praetorian  Praefect,  Tertullus  Consul. 
Tertullus  boldly  declared  that  to  the  Consulate  he 
should  add  the  High  Priesthood.^  The  Pagan  histo- 
rian describes  the  universal  joy  of  Rome  at  the  eleva- 
tion of  such  just  and  noble  magistrates.  The  Chris- 
tians^ looked  eagerly  to  the  court  of  Ravenna.  Alaric 
was  encamped  between  the  Christian  and  pagan  cities, 
between  Ravenna  and  Rome.  The  feeble  government 
of  Attains  had  to  encounter  an  enemy  even  more  for- 
midable than  the  Christians.  The  Count  Heraclian 
closed  the  ports  of  Africa :  a  famine  even  more  te^ 
rible  than  during  the  former  siege,  and  even  that  had 
reduced  men  to  the  most  loathsome  and  abominable 
food,  aiBicted  the  enfeebled  and  diminished  population. 
A  strange  and  revolting  anecdote  illustrates  at  once 
Roman  manners  and  this  dire  calamity.  The  Romans, 
tliough  they  had  no  bread,  had  still  tfieir  Circ^isian 
games.  In  the  midst  of  the  excitement,  the  ears  of 
the  Emperor  were  assailed  with  a  wild  cry — Fix  the 
tariff  for  human  flesh.^  All  these  calamities  the  ChriB- 
tians  ascribed  to  the  restoration  of  heathen  rites. 

1  As  usual,  the  dealers  in  graiii  were  accused  of  hoarding  tfaeir  stoves,  v 
vrder  to  possess  themselves  of  all  the  remaining  wealth  of  the  dty, 

9  Sosom.  ix.  9.  <  Oros.  vii.  48. 

^Zosimos  inserts  the  words  in  Latin — Pone  pretiom  carai  hnmaaas 
The  price  of  bread,  as  of  all  other  articles,  was  fUed  b^  the  fpevnnmeqt 
Zosimos,  vi.  11. 
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Attains,  at  the  word  of  his  Gothic  master,  descended 
fifom  his  throne,  and  sank  back  to  his  former  ^.j^j^^ij^ 
msignificance.  But  Rome,  when  Alaric  ap-  o^***"*- 
peared  a  third  time  under  its  walls,  prepared  to  close 
her  gates,  and  to  act  on  the  defensive  (the  Emperor 
Honorius  had  received  the  scanty  succor  of  six  cohorts 
from  tlie  East,  and  Rome  was  in  frantic  hope  of  rescue 
from  Rarenna).  Weakness  or  treachery  baffled  this 
desperate,  if  courageous,  determination.  At  the  dead 
of  night,  the  Salarian  gate  was  opened ;  the  morning 
b^eld  Rome  in  the  possession  of  the  conqueror ;  but 
the  conqueror,  though  a  barbarian  and  a  heretic,  was 
a  Christian.  Over  the  fall  of  Rome,  history  might 
seem,  in  horror,  to  have  dropped  a  veil.* 

However  the  first  appalling  intelligence  of  this  event 
shook  the  Roman  world  to  the  centre,  andoaptuxeor 
the  fearftd  scene  of  pillage,  violation,  and  de-  Ji^Jio. 
strncdon  by  fire  and  sword,  was  imagined  to  ^^'  ^ 
surpass  in  its  horrors  everything  recorded  in  profane  or 
§acred  history,  yet  the  shock  passed  away  ;  and  Rome 
quietly  assumed  her   second,   her   Christian    empire. 
When  the  ftrst  stunning  tidings  of  the  fall  of  the  Im- 
perial City  reached  Jerome  in  his  retirement  in  Pales^ 
tine,  even  some  time  after,  when  he  had  held  inter- 
course with  fiigitives  from  Rome,  the  capture  represents 
itself  to  his  vivid  &ncy  as  one  dark  and  terrific  mass 
of  havoc  and  ruin.     It  was  accompanied  by  no  mitigat- 
ing or  relieving  circumstances ;  by  none  of  those  strik- 
*ng  incidents  of  Christian  piety  and  mercy,  which,  in 


^Bome  vajbeMidto  hATefUlenwitliontan  hktorian.  Herruiawii 
iiideeddMcribed  by  the  Greek  ZoBimns,  but  his  nxth  book  is  hwt  Oroeloi 
eumot  be  dignified  by  tbe  name— his  work  is  but  a  sommaiy  of  Angnt 
line's  Ci^  of  God. 
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the  pages  of  Augustine  and  Orosius,  are  thrown  acroaa 
the  general  gloom.  The  sudden  horror,  as  well  as  con- 
sternation, joined  with  the  gloomy  temperament  of  Je- 
rome to  deepen  the  darkness  of  the  scene.^  He  asserts 
that  the  &inine  had  already  so  thinned  the  population, 
that  few  remained  in  the  city  to  be  taken.  He  heaps 
together  the  awful  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  on 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem  and  other  eastern  cities,  and 
the  noble  lines  of  Virgil  on  the  sack  of  Troy,  as  but 
feebly  descriptive  of  the  ni^t  in  which  ML  the  Moab 
of  the  West.  Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that,  whatever 
the  disposition  or  even  the  orders  of  Alaric,  the  capture 
of  a  city  so  wealthy,  so  luxurious,  so  populous,  by  a 
vast  and  ill-disciplined  host  of  barbarians,  at  least  at 
their  first  irruption,  could  be  more  than  a  wild  tumult 
of  fury,  license,  plunder,  bloodshed,  and  conflagraticMU 
Multitudes  of  that  host,  no  doubt,  still  held  their  old 
warlike  Teutonic  fidth.  In  those  who  were  called 
Christians  the  ferocity  of  the  triumphant  soldier  was 
hardly  mitigated  by  the  softening  influences  of  the  Gos- 
pel. The  forty  tliousand  slaves  said  to  have  joined  the 
army  of  Alaric,  brought  their  revenge  and  their  local 
and  personal  knowledge  of  the  richest  palaces,  and  of 
the  most  opulent  families,  which  would  furnish  the  most 
attractive  victims  to  lust  or  to  piUage.  But  the  calam- 
ities that  involved  in  ruin  almost  the  whole  pagan  pop- 
ulation and  the  palaces  of  the  ancient  families,  which 

1  Terribilis  de  Occidente  nunor  alTertar  .  .  .  . — Hcret  vox  et  suigoltai 
interdpiiint  verba  dictantis.  Capitar  nrbs,  quae  totam  oepit  orb«m,  imo 
fiune  pent,  antequam  gladio,  et  yix  paaci,  qui  caperentnr,  inventi  sunt 
Epiftt  xciT.  HarcellB  Epitaph.  Yet,  in  the  same  letter,  he  writee  to  Mar- 
ceUa —  Sit  mihi  £u  audita  loqui;  imo  a  sanctia  viris  visa  oamre,  qui  imlst* 
fiierepnmenie$,^  IbitL 

Nocte  Moab  capta  eat,  uocte  eeddit  mums  ejus.  Hieronym.  L  ISl,  94 
Piincipiam. 
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itill  adhered  to  their  ancestral  gods,  are  lost  in  oblirion ; 
while  Christianity  has  boastfully,  or  gratefnllj,  pre- 
served those  exceptional  incidents,  in  which  through  her 
influence,  and  in  her  behalf,  the  common  disaster  was 
rebuked,  checked,  mitigated.  The  last  feeble  murmurs 
of  paganism  arraigned  Christianity  as  thoj 
cause  of  the  desertion  of  the  city  by  her  an-  ^^ 
cient  and  mighty  gods,  and,  therefore,  of  her  inevitable 
&te.  Christianity  was  now  so  completely  the  mistress 
of  the  human  mind,  as  to  assert  that  it  was,  indeed,  the 
power  of  her  God  —  her  justly  provoked  and  right- 
eously avenging  God  —  which  had  brought  to  its  final 
close  the  Gentile  sovereignty  of  Rome.  Nothing  pagan 
had  escaped,  but  that  which  found  shelter  under  Chris- 
tianity. For  Alaric,  thou^  an  Aiian,  was  a  Christian. 
His  conduct  was  strongly  contrasted  with  what  might 
have  been  feared  from  the  heathen  Rhadagaisus,  if  God 
liad  abandoned  Rome  to  his  fruy.  The  Goth  had  been 
throughout  under  the  awftd  control  of  Christianity.* 
He  is  said  to  have  issued  a  proclamation,  TnfinnBoi  ^ 
which,  while  it  abandoned  the  guilty  and  lux-  ^'*^^^^- 
mious  city  to  plunder,  commanded  regard  for  human 
life ;  and  especially  the  most  religious  req)ect  for  the 
Churches  of  the  Apostles.     In  obedience  to  these  com- 

1  The  great  Christiui  ngmnent  h  sammed  up  in  this  noble  pemge  of 
ABgnstine:  — 

Qidoqwl  igitnr  vftBtationis,  trucicUtionifl,  depredationif,  concrfmiHonia, 
gflljffi^wla  in  iBtA  Kcenti8sim&  RoniaD&  dade  oommksum  est:  (adi  lioc 
codraetodo  bellomm.  Qood  antem  more  sore  ftctnm  est,  quod  unidtetA 
nran  fiicie  Jmrneaitas  barbeim  tem  mitis  apparoit,  at  ampUssmui  baaflic« 
implendiB  popnlo,  cni  parceretnr,  eligerentur  et  decernerentar,  nbi  nemo 
fcdietm,  onde  nemo  raperetnr,  qno  liberandi  mniti  a  miacfantiboa  boitibaa 
iaoerentiir,  nnde  eapthrandi  nnllif  nee  a  enulelibos  hostibns  abdnceteDliirt 
boe  ChristI  nomini,  boc  Christiano  tcmpori  tribueodom,  qolsqius  non  rldai 
OKoa;  qtiisqaia  rideii  nee  landat,  ingratus;  qnisquia  hnidanfi  nimeUAv 
I  eat.    Angustin.  Tract  de  exdd.  Urbis. 
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fuands,  and  under  the  especial  control  of  the  Almighty, 
among  the  smoking  rains,  the  plundered  houses  and 
temples,  the  families  desolated  by  the  sword,  or  by  out- 
rages worse  than  death,  the  Christian  edifices  alone 
commanded  at  least  some  reverence  and  security. 
Evorjrwhere  else  was  promiscuous  massacre,  peace  and 
safety  alone  in  the  churches.  The  heathens  them- 
selves fled  to  these,  the  only  places  of  refuge ;  they 
took  shelter,  in  their  terror  and  despair,  under  tlie  al- 
tars which  they  despised  or  hated.  The  more  solid 
and  majestic  structures  of  paganism  would,  no  doubt, 
defy  the  injuries  which  might  be  wrought  by  barbari- 
ans, more  intent  on  plunder  than  destruction,  but  their 
most  hallowed  sanctuaries  were  violated.  Before  the 
Cluistian  Churches  alone  rapacity,  and  lust,  and  cru- 
elty were  arrested,  and  stood  abashed.  When  the  con- 
flagration raged,  as  it  did  in  some  parts  of  the  dty, 
amid  private  houses,  palaces,  or  temples,  some  of  the 
sacred  edifices  of  the  Christians  might  be  enveloped 
in  the  flames.  But  the  more  important  churches-^ 
those  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  —  were  respected  by 
the  spreading  fires,  as  well  as  by  the  inftuiated  soldiery.* 
There  the  obedient  sword  of  the  conqueror  paused  in 
its  work  of  death,  and  even  his  cupidity  was  overawed.* 
Of  all  the  temple  treasuries,  the  public  or  private 
hoards  of  precious  metals,  which  the  owners  were  com- 
pelled to  betray  by  the  most  excruciating  tortures,  the 
jewel},  the  plate,  the  spoils  of  centuries  of  conquest, 
the  accumulated  plunder  of  provinces,  only  the  sacred 

1  Augustin.  de  Civ.  Dei,  ii.  1.  tu  7.  Tet  this  was  unknown  to  J«mB6. 
He  says,  In  cineres  ac  fiiviUas  sacn»  quondam  ecclesig  ooncidenint.  Epist 
KciU. 

3  Perhaps  the  remote  and  even  extramural  sitnation  of  these  ohaNhn 
3ii|^  tend  to  their  security. 
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vessels  and  ornaments  of  Christian  worship  remained 
uiTiolate.  It  was  said  that  sacr^  vessels  foand  with- 
out the  precincts  of  the  Church  wens  borne  with  rev- 
erential decency  into  the  sanctuary.  Of  this  Orosius 
relates  a  remarkable  and  particular  history.  A  fierce 
soldier  entered  in  quest  at  plunder  into  the  dwelling  of 
an  aged  Christian  virgin.  He  demanded,  in  courteous 
terms,  the  surrender  of  her  treasures.  She  exposed  to 
his  view  many  vessels  of  gold,  of  great  size,  weight, 
and  beauty ;  vessels  of  which  the  soldier  knew  nether 
the  use  nor  the  name.  ^^  These,"  she  said,  ^^are  the 
property  of  the  Apostle  St.  Peter.  Take  them,  if  yoo 
dare,  and  answer  for  your  act  to  God.  A  defenceless 
woman,  I  cannot  protect  them  from  your  violence ;  my 
soul,  therefore,  is  free  from  sin."  The  soldier  stood 
awe-struck.  A  message  was  sent  to  Alaric,  and  orders 
were  instantly  despatched  that  the  virgin  and  her  holy 
treasures  should  be  safely  conducted  to  the  Church  of 
the  Apostle.  The  procession  (for  the  virgin^s  dwelling 
was  fiur  distant  from  the  Church)  was  led  through  the 
long  and  wondering  streets.  The  people  broke  out 
into  hymns  of  adoration,  and  amid  the  tumult  of  dis- 
order and  ruin,  the  tranquil  pomp  pursued  its  course  ; 
the  name  of  Christ  rose  swelling  above  the  wild  disso- 
nance of  the  captured  city.  Even  more  lawless  pas- 
sions yielded  to  the  holy  control.  In  the  p^^^^^^^i^^^ 
loathsome  scenes  of  violation,  the  chastity  of  *~'** 
Chxistian  virgins  alone  —  at  least,  in  some  instances  — 
found  respect  frx>m  the  lustful  barbarian.^     There  is 

^DemetriaB  woped,  according  to  St  Jerome.  Dudum  inter  barbAraa 
liwiiiiiili  miaiiB;  mwm  et  matzis  ainn  et  palliif  tegebaria.  Vidisti  te  capti* 
van,  et  pwdiciHam  taam  non  ta«  poCeatatia:  bomusti  tiucea  bortium  ml* 
tna:  raptaa  TirgiBea  Dei  gcouta  tadte  conxpez^'sti.  HieroBTm.  Epiet  f 
GoHipan  AagnstiB.  da  (St.  JHL  I  IS. 
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an  instance  of  a  beautiful  virgin  who  thus  preserved 
her  honor.  Indignant  at  her  resistance,  the  young 
soldier  into  whose  power  she  had  fallen,  drew  his  sword 
and  slightly  wounded  her.  Though  bleeding,  she 
calmly  held  out  her  neck  to  the  stroke  of  death. 
The  soldier,  though  an  Arian,  observes  the  Catholic 
writer,  could  not  but  admire  her  fideUty  to  Christ  her 
spouse.  He  led  her  to  the  Church,  and,  with  a  gift  of 
six  pounds  of  gold,  surrendered  her  to  tliose  who  were 
on  guard  over  the  sanctuary.^  Marcella,  the  friend  of 
Jerome,  did  not  escsipe  so  easily  the  only  dangers  to 
which,  on  account  of  her  age,  she  was  exposed.  As 
he  had  heard  from  eye-witnesses  of  the  scene,  it  was 
not  till  she  had  been  beaten  and  scourged,^  to  compel 
her  to  reveal  her  secret  treasures,  treasures  long  before 
expended  in  charity,  that  her  admirable  courage  and 
patience  enforced  the  respect  of  the  spoiler,  and  in- 
duced him  to  lead  her  to  the  asylum  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Paul.8 

1  Sozomen,  U.  £.  ix.  10. 

2  Cssam  fUstibus  flagellisque,  aiont  te  non  sensiflBe  tonnenta.  Hittionjrm. 
Epist.  loc.  cit. 

8  The  most  extraordinary-  passage  relating  to  the  sack  of  Rome  is  in  St. 
Jerome's  next  letter.  All  the  horrors  on  which  he  has  dwelt, — the  ci^tare 
of  Rome,  the  massacre,  rape,  pillage,  and  conflagration, — are  not  mere^ 
mitigaUd^  but  amply  compeiuated  to  Rome  and  to  the  world  by  the  proftso- 
sion  of  virginity  made  by  Demetrias.  It  was  as  great  a  triumph  as  the 
discomfiture  of  the  Gothic  army  would  have  been.  We  can  neither  nnder- 
•taal  Jerome  nor  his  age  without  considering  these  strange  sentenoea. 
Her  vows  of  chastity  were  against  the  wishes  of  her  whole  £uni]y;  the 
greater,  therefore,  their  merit.  Hence  **  invenisse  eam  quod  pnestaret  gen- 
eri,  quod  Ranuxnm  urbis  cineres  ndtiga/rei"  After  describing  Ihe  rcgoiciii|^ 
of  Airicai  he  proceeds:  Time  lugubres  vestes  Italia  mutavit,  et  semirutm 
urbtM  RoruB  moenia^  pristinwn  in  parte  rtcq>erefulgorem,  prcpUium  stiK  esc- 
ittimantes  Deum^  tic  ahtmna  conoerdone  perfectd,  Putares  extinctam  Cro- 
tfaorum  manum,  et  collnviem  perfugarum  et  servorum,  Domini  desnper 
faitonantis  iiilmine  cecidisse.  Non  sic  post  Trebiam,  Thrasymenum,  ec 
Cannas,  in  quibus  locis  Roinanorum  exercitunm  c»sa  sunt  millia,  MarcoUi 
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Innocent  was  happfly  absent  from  Rome  during  the 
last  siege  and  sack  of  the  city.  After  the  imocmt 
second  retreat  of  Alaric  from  before  the  walls,  R«n». 
he  had  accompanied  a  deputation  to  Ravenna,  to  seek, 
and  seek  in  vain,  from  the  powerless  Emperor,  some 
protection  for  the  capital.  He  did  not  return,  and  the 
&te  of  the  city  was  left  to  the  resolutions  of  A.D.4O0. 
the  Senate.  He  thus  escaped  the  horrors  of  that  fatal 
night,  and  the  three  days'  pillage  of  the  city.  If  his 
presence  did  not  contribute  to  the  comparative  security 
of  the  Christians,  neither  did  his  holy  person  endure 
the  peril  of  exposure  to  insult,  or  the  blind  and  undis- 
criniinating  Any  of  a  heathen  soldiery.  Innocent  re- 
turned to  a  dty,  if  in  some  parts  ruined  and  desolate, 
now  entirely  Christian  ;  the  ancient  religion  was  buried 
under  the  ruins.  Many  of  the  noblest  families  of  Rome 
were  reduced  to  slavery  by  the  Goths ;  some  had  antici- 
pated the  capture  of  the  city  by  a  sliamefril  flight : 
many  more  abandoned  forever  their  doomed  and  hope- 
less country.  Alaric  and  his  host,  satiated  with  three 
days'  plunder,  at  the  end  of  six  days  broke  up  from 
Rome  to  ravage  the  rich  and  defenceless  cities  of  south- 
em  Italy.  The  estates,  which  had  so  long  maintained 
the  enormous  luxury  of  the  Roman  patricians,  were 

primnm  apad  Nolam  pnelio,  se  populos  Romanus  erexit,  &c  &c  Jeiomt 
kM  0ome  notion  that  he  is  sorpassing  Tully  and  Demosthenes,  whose  e]<H 
quence  would  be  unequal  to  this  wonderftU  erent.  Compare  with  this  let- 
ter the  Epistle  addressed  to  the  same  Demetrias,  there  is  little  doubt,  by  bo 
less  a  pereon  than  the  heresiarch  Pelagius.  Pelagius,  in  the  spirit  of  his 
age,  is  an  admirer  of  virginity.  But  throughout  the  Epistle  there  is  a  sin- 
palar  calmness  as  well  as  elegance  of  style,  which  forcibly  contrasts  with 
tiM  passionate  hyperboles  of  Jerome.  Pelagius,  too,  alludes  to  the  sack  of 
Bone,  and  urges  it  as  an  image  of  the  last  day.  Eadem  omnibus  imago 
■Mrtis,  nisi  quia  magis  earn  timebant  illi,  quibus  Aierat  vita  jucundior.  Si 
km  mortales  ttmemns  hostes,  et  humanam  roanum,  cum  clangore  teiribiV 
i  intonare  de  cselo  csperit,  &c    In  Oper.  Hleronym.  v.  p.  29. 
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ravaged  or  confiscated :  whole  &milie8  swept  away  into 
bondage.  Without  the  city,  as  within,  almost  all  that 
remained  of  eminent  and  fkmous  names,  the  ancestral 
houses,  which  kept  up  the  tradition  of  the  glory  of  the 
republic,  or  the  wealth  of  the  Empire,  sank  into  ob- 
scurity or  total  oblivion.  The  fugitives  from  Rome 
were  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,^  and  among  these 
no  doubt  were  ahnost  all  the  more  distinguished  hea- 
thens,2  who,  no  longer  combining  into  a  powerfiil 
party,  no  longer  held  together  by  die  presence  of  the 
old  ancestral  temples,  or  by  the  household  gods  of  their 
race  and  family,  reduced  to  poor  and  insignificant  oat- 
ubpenioiiof  c^ts  from  descendants  and  representatives  of 
'***°**  the  noblest  houses  in  Rome,  gradually  melted 
into  the  general  Christian  population  of  the  empire. 
Those,  whom  Jerome  beheld  at  Bethlehem,  were  doubt- 
less Christians  ;  but  the  whole  coasts,  not  only  of  Italy 
and  its  islands,  of  Africa,  Egypt,  and  the  East,  swarmed 
with  these  unfortunate  exiles.*  Carthage  was  full  of 
those  who,  to  the  great  indignation  of  Augustine,  not- 
withstanding this  visible  sign  of  Almighty  wrath* 
crowded  the  theatres,  and  raised  tui'bulent  factions  con- 
cerning rival  actors  ;  they  carried  with  them  no  doubt, 
and  readily  promulgated  that  hostile  sentiment  towards 
Christianity,  which  attributed  all  the  calamities  of  the 

1  NalU  est  regio,  qua  non  exules  Bomanos  habeat  —  Hieronym.  Epist 
Kcviii. 

2  Compire  Prefat.  ad  Ezekiel. 

*  Honoriua,  io  the  mean  time,  was  still  issuing  sanguinary  edioto  against 
heretics.  Oraculo  penitus  remoto,  quo  ad  ritus  suos  baeretica  superstltionii 
obrepserant,  sciant  omnes  sanctn  legis  inimici,  plectendos  se  p<en&  et  pro- 
scriptionis  et  sanguinis,  si  ultra  convenire  per  publicum  6xecrand&  scelerb 
Bui  temeritato  tentaverint.  To  this  law,  addressed  to  lieradian,  count  of 
Africa,  (Cod.  Theodos.  c.  51,  de  Hsrct.)  Baronius  ascribes  the  speedj  ds- 
Uverance  of  the  city  from  Alaric,  so  highlv  was  it  approved  by  Qod !  Safe 
Ann.  410. 
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times,  consammated  in  the  sack  of  Borne,  to  the  nei« 
religioru  It  was  this  last  desperate  remonstrance  oF 
paganism  which  called  forth  Angostine's  City  of  Gk>d, 
and  the  brief  and  more  lively  perhaps,  but  meagre  and 
superficial  work  of  Orosius.  Babylon  has  fidlen,  and 
fallen  forever ;  the  City  of  Grod,  at  least  the  centre 
and  stronghold  of  the  City  of  God,  is  in  Christian 
Rome. 

Nor  did  Innocent  return  to  rule  over  a  desert*  The 
wonder,  winch  is  expressed  at  the  rapid  res-  Bwtontioa 
toration  of  Rome,  shows  that  the  general  con-  ^  "•■^ 
stemation  and  awe,  at  the  tidings  of  the  capture,  had 
greatly  exaggerated  the  amount  both  of  damage  and 
oi  depopulation.  Some  of  the  palaces  of  the  nobles, 
who  had  fled  from  the  city,  or  perished  in  the  siege, 
may  have  remained  in  ruins ;  above  all  the  temples, 
now  without  Amds  to  repair  them  from  their  confiscated 
estates,  from  the  alienated  government,  or  from  the 
munificence  of  wealthy  worshippers,  would  be  left  ex- 
posed to  every  casual  injury,  and  &11  into  irremediable 
dilapidation,  unless  seized  and  appr<q)riated  to  its  own 
OSes  by  the  triumphant  faith.  Now  probably  began  the 
slow  conversion  of  the  heathen  fismes  into  Christian 
churches.^  It  took  many  more  sieges,  many  more 
irruptions  of  barbaric  conquerors,  to  destroy  the 
works  of  centuries  in  the  capital  of  the  world's  wealth 
and  power.  If  deserted  temples  were  left  to  decay, 
churches  rose  ;  palaces  fomid  new  lords  >  *ie  humbler 
buildings,  which  are  for  the  most  part  the  ^.^  o(  ruin 
and  conflagiation,  are  speedily  repaired;  it  j  hardly 

1  In  Rome  this  wis  rare,  till  the  Iste  oonyenioo  of  the  Panther  mlo  • 
Christian  chnrch.  Few  churches  stand  even  on  the  sites  of  ancient  temples 
The  BAsflka  seems  to  have  been  prefierred  for  Christian  worship. 

Vl>I-  I.  11 
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less  labor  to  demolish  than  to  build  solid,  massy  and 
substantial  habitations ;  and  fire,  which  probably  did 
not  rage  to  any  great  extent,  was  the  only  destructive 
agent  which,  during  Alaric's  occupation,  endangered 
the  grandeur  or  majesty  of  the  city. 

If  Christian  Rome  rose  thus  out  of  the  ruin  of  the 
Gx«atne68  P^g*^  city^  ^^6  Bishop  of  Rome  rose  in  pro- 
of BiBhop.  portionate  grandeur  above  the  wreck  of  the 
old  institutions  and  scattered  society.  Saved,  as 
doubtless  it  seemed,  by  the  especial  protection  of 
God  from  all  participation,  even  from  the  sight  of 
this  tremendous,  this  ignominious  disaster,  according 
to  the  phrase  of  the  times,  as  Lot  out  of  the  fires 
of  Sodom,^  he  alone  could  lift  up  his  head,  if  with 
A.D.4U.  sorrow  without  shame.  Honorius  hid  him- 
self in  Ravenna,  nor  did  the  Emperor  ever  again, 
for  any  long  time,  make  his  residence  at  Rome. 
With  the  religion  expired  all  the  venerable  titles  of 
the  religion,  the  Great  High  Priests  and  Flamens, 
the  Auspices  and  Augurs.  On  the  Pontifical  throne 
sat  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  awaiting  the  time  when 
he  should  ascend  also  the  Imperial  throne;  or,  at 
least,  if  without  the  name,  possess  the  substance  of 
the  Imperial  power,  and  stand  almost  as  much  above 
the  shadowy  form  of  the  old  republican  dignities, 
which  still  retained  their  titles  and  some  municipal 
authority,  as  the  Caesars  themselves.  The  capture 
of  Rome  by  Alaric  was  one  of  the  great  steps  by 
which  the  Pope  arose  to  his  plenitude  of  power. 
There  could  be  no  question  that  from  this  time  the 
greatest  man  in  Rome  was  the  Pope;  he  alone  waa 
invested  with   permanent  and  real  power;  he  alon« 
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poflsessed  all  the  attributes  of  sapremacy,  the  rever- 
ence,  it  was  his  own  &nlt«  if  not  the  love  of  the 
people.  He  had  a  sacred  indefeasible  title ;  authority 
unlimited,  because  undefined;  wealth,  which  none 
dare  to  usurp,  which  multitudes  lavishly  contributed 
to  increase  by  firee-will  offerings ;  he  is,  in  one  sense, 
a  Caesar,  whose  apotheosis  has  taken  place  in  his  life- 
time, environed  by  his  Praetorian  guards,  his  eccle- 
siastics, on  whose  fidelity  and  obedience  he  may,  when 
once  seated  on  the  throne,  implicitly  rely;  whose 
edicts  are  gradually  recdved  as  law;  and  who  has 
his  spiritual  Praetors  and  Proconsuls  in  almost  every 
part  of  Western  Christendom. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

PELAGIAKISIC. 

Thb  Pelagian  question  agitated  the  West  during  the 
p^iaghui  later  years  of  Innocent's  pontificate.  This 
eontrorenj.  j^^^  Y)een  the  great  interminable  controversy 
of  Latin,  of  more  than  Latin,  of  all  Western  Chris- 
tianity. The  nature  of  the  Godhead  and  of  the 
Christ  was  the  problem  of  the  speculative  East: 
that  of  man,  his  state  after  the  fall,  the  fireedom 
or  bondage  of  his  will,  the  motive  principle  of  his 
actions,  that  of  the  more  active  West.  The  East 
might  seem  to  dismiss  this  whole  dispute  with  almost 
contemptuous  indifibrence.  Though  Pelagius  himself 
and  his  follower  Celestius,  visited  Palestine  and  ob- 
tained the  sufirages  of  a  provincial  council  in  their 
&vor;  though  fi*om  his  cell  near  Bethlehem,  Jerome 
mingled  in  the  fray  with  all  his  native  violence, — 
there  the  controversy  died  rapidly  away,  leaving  hard- 
ly a  record  in  Grecian  theology,  none  whatever  in 
Greek  ecclesiastical  history.* 

So  completely,  however,  throughout  the  Roman 
wb^vm.  world  is  Christianity  now  an  important  part 
of  human  afiairs,  as  to  become  a  means  of  intercourse 
and  communication  between  the  remotest  provinces. 

1  Waldi  has  observed,  that  none  of  the  Greek  historians,  neither  Socra* 
tes,  Sozomen  nor  Theodoret  notice  the  Pelagian  controversy.  Ketser 
Qeichichte,  iv.  p.  581. 
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On  the  one  hand  new,  and,  as  they  are  esteemed, 
hen.tical  opinions  are  propagated,  nsoallj  by  l^eir 
authors  or  by  their  partisans,  from  the  most  distant 
ijuartersi  and  bo  spread  thronghont  Christendom;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Chrfetian  world  is  leagued  together 
in  every  part  to  suppress  these  proscribed  opinions. 
A  Briton,  Pelagius,  by  some  accounts  two  Britons, 
Fela^us  and  Celestius,  leave  their  home  at  the  ex* 
tremity  of  the  known  earth,  perhaps  the  borders  of 
Wales,  the  uttermost  part  of  Britain,  to  disturb  the 
^hole  Christian  world.  Pelagius  is  said  to  have  been 
a  monk,  and  though  no  doubt  bound  by  vows  of  celi- 
bacy, yet  was  under  the  discipline  of  no  community. 
He  arrives  in  Rome,  from  Rome  he  passes  to  Africa, 
from  Africa  to  Palestine.  Everywhere  he  preaches 
his  doctrines,  obtains  proselytes,  or  is  opposed  by  in- 
flexible adversaries.  The  fervid  religion  of  the  Afri- 
can Churches  repudiated  with  one  voice  the  colder 
and  more  philosophic  reasonings  of  Pelagius:^  tliey 
submitted  to  the  ascendency  of  Augustine,  and  threw 
themselves  into  his  views  with  all  their  unextinguish- 
able  ardor. 

Bat  in  the  East  the  glowing  writings  of  Augustine 
were  not  understood,  probably  not  known  ;^  peiariusia 
his  predestinarian  notions  never  seem  to  have  «>«^*- 
been  congenial  to  Ae  Christianity  of  the  Greeks.     In 
Palestine,  however,  Pelagius  was  encountered  by  two 
implacable  adversaries,  Heros  and  Lazarus,  bishops  of 

>My  hlstoiy  of  the  earlier  period  of  Christianity  entered  into  the 
general  character  of  Pelagianism,  especially  as  connected  with  the  char- 
icter  and  writings  of  Augostine.  I  consider  it  at  present  chiefly  in  its 
relation  to  Latin  Christianity.— Hist  of  Christianity,  iii.  pp.  264, 270. 

•  Except  by  Jerome,  who,  however,  received  his  writings  irregularly  and 
'itti  mnr\  delay.  —  The  ordinary  correspondence  between  the  provlneei 
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Gaul.^  It  is  probable  indeed,  that  the  persecution  was 
to  be  traced  to  the  cell  of  Jerome,'  with  whose  ve- 
hement and  superstitiotis  temperament  his  doctrines 
clashed  as  violently  as  with  those  of  Augustine* 
ooaneUoT  P^lagius  was  amugncd  before  a  sjnod  of 
"**'*"^  fourteen  prelates,  at  Diospolis  (the  ancient 
Lydda),  and,  to  the  astonishment  and  discomfiture 
of  his  adversaries,  solemnly  acquitted  of  all  hereti- 
cal tenets.  It  is  asserted  that  the  &thers  of  Dios- 
polis were  imposed  upon  by  tHe  subtle  and  plausible 
dialectics  of  Pelagius.  Considering,  indeed,  that  his 
accusers,  the  Gallic  bishops  (neither  of  whom  per- 
sonally appeared),  and  his  third  adversary,  Orosius, 
the  friend  and  disciple  of  Angustine,  only  spoke  Latin, 
that  the   Palestinian   bishops  only  understood  Greek 

seems  now  to  have  been  slow  and  precarions.  Nothing,  writes  Aaga^- 
tine  to  Jerome,  grieves  me  so  much  as  yoor  distance  from  me — "at 
vix  possim  meas  dare,  vel  redpero  tuas  litteras,  per  intenralla  dob 
diomm  non  mensiam,  sed  aliquot  annonim. — Aognst  Epist.  zxvffi. 
Were  anj  of  his  works  translated  into  G^eek? 

1  Orosius  too  was  in  Palestine,  it  should  seem,  in  search  of  relics.  Hs 
had  the  good  fortune  to  cany  off  the  body  of  the  protomartjrr  St.  Stephca. 
Compare  Baronius,  sub  ann. 

s  The  letter  to  Demetrias,  in  the  works  of  St  Jerome,  seems  admitted  to 
he  a  genuine  writing  of  Pelagius.  That  both  Pelagius  and  his  antagonist 
Jerome  should  have  addressed  an  epistle  to  the  same  Demetrias  soggests 
the  snspicjon  of  some  strong  personal  rivalry.  They  were  striving,  as  it 
were,  fbr  the  command  of  this  distinguished  and  still  probably  wealtl^ 
fiunale. 

The  whole  tenor  of  the  letter  of  Pelagius  confirms  the  position,  thai  the 
opinions  of  Pelagius  had  no  connection  with  monastic  enthusiasm,  and  did 
not  arise  out  of  that  pride  *'  of  good  works  **  which  may  belong  to  the 
consciousness  of  extraordinaiy  austerities.  (Compare  Neuder,  Christliche 
Kirche.)  Pelagius  arrives  at  his  conclusions  by  a  calm,  it  might  seem 
cold,  philosophy.  Excepting  as  to  the  praise  of  virginity,  the  gpreater 
part  of  the  letter  might  have  been  written  by  an  ancient  Academic,  or  by 
a  modem  metaphysical  inquirer.  Jerome  traces  the  origin  of  Pelagianism 
^o  the  Greek,  particulariy  the  Stoic  phfloeophy.  He  quotes  Tertullian*« 
Birring,  Philoeophi,  patriarchs  h«retirorum.  —  Hieronym   Epist.  ad  Ctes^ 
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(peiliaps  imperfectly  any  language  bat  their  own  rer- 
nacolar  Syrian),  and  that  Pelagius  had  the  command 
of  both  languages ;  that  tl^se  questions,  which  de* 
manded  the  most  exquisite  nicety  of  expression  and 
the  strictest  accuracy  of  definition,  must  have  been 
carried  on  by  the  clumsy  means  of  interpreters,  —  the 
council  of  DiospoUs,  to  the  diiqpassionate  inquirer,  can- 
not carry  much  weight.  The  usual  consequences  of 
rdigious  controversies  in  those  days,  and  in  those 
regicms,  were  not  slow  to  appear.  Jerome  was  at- 
tacked in  his  retirem^it,  his  disciples  maltreated  by 
their  triumphant  adversaries.  Pelagius  himself  seems 
entirely  exempted  firom  any  concurrence  in  these  law- 
less proceedings;  but  his  £uiatic  followers  (and  even 
his  calm  tenets  in  the  £Iast  could  for  once  kindle 
fimaticism)  are  accused  of  perpetrating  every  crime, 
pillage,  murder,  conflagration,  on  the  peacefiil  disci- 
ples of  Jerome,  especially  on  some  of  the  noble 
Roman  ladies  who  shared  his  solitude.^ 

While  ignorance,  or  indifference,  or  chance,  or  per- 
sonal hostility  to  the  asserters  of  anti-Pela^an  opinions 

1  Innocent  Epist.  ad  Aorel.  et  md  Johannem,  Episcop.  Hieroeolym. 
Time  reTengeftil  yjolencas  against  JerooM  appear  to  me  better  erideDoe 
that  he  was  at  least  supposed  to  be  the  head  of  the  fkction  opposed  to 
Pelagius,  than  the  reasons  alleged  by  P.  Daniel,  Hist  du  Concile  de  Pales 
tine,  and  Walch,  p.  M8.  The  strong  expressions  ae  to  these  acts  are  from 
laoooent's  letter.  Direptiones,  esdes,  incendia,  omne  &cittns  extreme 
IcmentisB,  generosissinuB  sanctsD  viigines  deplorayemnt  in  locis  eccleaia 
tujB  perpetrasse  diabolum,  nomen  sum  hominit  eisutamqve  reticnemnt  ~ 
Apnd  Labbe,  Condi.,  iL  p.  181S.  If  the  odioos  Pelagius  had  been  the  man, 
thej*  would  hardly-  hare  suppressed  his  name.  And  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  Jerome  suffered  only  the  natural  results  of  his  own  principles. 
In  his  third  dialogne  agidnst  the  Pelagians  he  introduces  their  advocate  as 
scarcely  daring  to  speak  out,  lest  he  should  be  stoned :  Statim  in  me  pop  nlo- 
rum  lapides  oonjicias,  et  quem  riribua  non  potes,  yoluntate  interficias.  To 
this  the  Catholic  rejoins,  Ille  h»reticum  intorficit,  qui  haereticum  ens 
patitiir.  —  Hieronyni.  Oper.,  iv.  2.  p.  644. 
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decided  the  question  in  the  Eiast,  the  West  demanded 
a  more  solemn  and  authoritative  adjudication  on  this 
absorbing  controversy.  By  the  decrees  of  the  Coundl 
of  Diospolis,  Africa  and  the  E^st  were  at  direct  issue ; 
and  where  should  the  Africans  seek  the  arbiter,  or 
the  powerful  defender  of  their  opinions,  but  at  Rome  ? 
Constantinople,  and  Alexandria,  and  Antioch,  took  no 
interest  in  these  questions,  or  were  occupied,  especially 
the  two  former,  by  their  own  religious  and  political 
quarrels.  The  African  Church,  when  such  a  cause 
was  on  the  issue,  stood  not  on  her  independence.  As 
a  Western  monk,  Pelagius  was  amenable,  in  some 
degree,  to  the  patriarchal  authority  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome.  Both  parties  seemed  at  least  to  acquiesce  in 
the  appeal  to  Innocent :  the  event  could  not  be  doubt- 
frd  in  such  an  age  and  before  the  representative  of 
Latin  Christianity. 

All  great  divergences  of  religion,  where  men  are 
QMnd  really  religious  (and  this  seems  acknowl- 
oontroTer^.  edged  as  to  Pelagius  himself,  and  still  more 
as  to  some  of  his  semi-Pelagian  followers,  Julianus 
of  Eclana  and  the  Monastic  Cassian),  arise  fix)m  the 
undue  dominance  of  some  principle  or  element  in  our 
religious  nature.  This  controversy  was  in  truth  the 
strife  between  two  such  innate  principles,  whicli  phi- 
losophy despairs  of  reconciling,  on  which  the  New 
Testament  has  not  pronounced  with  clearness  or  pre- 
cision. The  religious  sentiment,  which  ever  assumes 
to  itself  the  exclusive  name  and  authority  of  religion, 
is  not  content  without  feeling,  or  at  least  supposing 
itself  to  feel,  the  direct,  immediate  agency  of  God 
upon  the  soul  of  man.  This  seems  inseparable  from 
the  divine  Sovereignty,  even  from  Providential  gov- 
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eminent,  which  it  loob  like  impiety  to  limit,  and  of 
which  it  is  hard  to  conoeiye  the  self-limitation.'  Most 
not  God's  grace,  of  its  nature,  be  irresistible  ?  What 
can  bound  or  fetter  Omnipotence?  This  seems  the 
first  principle  admitted  in  prajer,  in  all  intercourse 
between  the  soul  of  man  and  the  Infinite:  it  is  the 
life-spring  of  religious  enthusiasm,  the  vital  eneigj, 
not  of  fanaticism  only,  but  of  zeal.^  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  an  equally  intuitive  consciousness  (and 
out  of  consciousness  grows  all  our  knowledge  of  these 
things}  <^  the  fireedom,  or  self-determining  power  of 
the  human  will.  On  this  depends  all  morality,  and 
the  sense  <^* human  responsibility;  all  conception,  ex- 
cept that  which  is  unreasoning  and  instinctive,  of  the 
divine  justice  and  mercy.  This  is  the  problem  of 
philosophy ;  the  degree  <^  subservience  in  the  human 
will  to  influences  external  to  itself,  and  in  no  way 
self-originated  or  self-controlled,  and  to  its  inward 
self<letermining  power.'  In  Christianity  it  involved 
not  merely  the  metaphysic  nature,  but  the  whole  bib- 
Ucal  history  of  man ;  the  fall,  and  the  sin  inherited 
by  the  race  of  Adam;  the  redemption  of  Christ, 
and  the  righteousness  communicated  to  mankind  by 
Christ. 

Pelagius  came  too  early  for  any  calm  consideration 
of  his  doctrines,  or  any  attempt  to  reconcile  the  diffi- 
culties which  he  suggested,  with  the  sacred  writings. 

^  The  aboolute  abandonment  of  free  will  seems  the  higfaeet  point  of  tnw 
iarotioii.    Proaper  thos  writes  of  Angnstine:  — 

m  dam  QulU  dM  tribolt  bona,  fit  Dtoi  iltt 
Omnia,  et  in  taneto  nfoat  Sapienda  tamplo. 

*  Compare  this  argument  in  another  form,  Hist  of  ChrirtianHy,  Hi.  1$, 
MT. 

*  Edwards  on  the  Will  throughout,  which  on  thu  p«mt  oomcidea  wHk 
Ike  fkmtofhj  of  Hume 
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In  his  age  the  religious  sentiment  was  at  its  hei^t, 
and  to  the  religious  sentiment  that  system  was  true 
which  brought  the  soul  most  strongly  and  imme- 
diately under  divine  agency.  To  substitute  a  law 
for  that  direct  agency,  to  interpose  in  any  way  be- 
tween the  Spirit  of  God  and  the  spirit  of  man,  was 
impie^,  blasphemy,  a  degradation  of  God  and  of  his 
sole  sovereignty.  This  sentiment  was  at  its  height 
in  Western  Christendom.  In  no  part  had  it  grown 
to  a  passion  so  overwhelming  as  in  Africa,  in  no 
African  mind  to  such  absorbing  energy  as  in  that  of 
Augustine. 

Augustine,  after  the  death  of  Ambrose,  was  the 
st.Aogna-  oTiB  great  authority  in  Latin  Theology: 
**"••  from   him   was  now  anxiously  expected,  if 

it  had  not  appeared,  the  great  work  which  was  to 
silence  the  last  desperate  remonstrances  of  Paganism, 
the  City  of  God.*  His  Confessions  had  become  at 
once  the  manual  of  passionate  devotion,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  internal  struggle  of  sin  and  grace  in  the 
soul  of  man.  Augustine  had  maintained  great  in- 
fluence at  the  court  of  Ravenna:  of  the  ministers 
of  Honorius  some  were  his  personal  friends,  others 
courted  his  correspondence.  Afirica,  the  only  gran- 
ary, held  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  Italy 
and  poUtical  and  religious  interests  were  now  insepa- 
rably moulded  together.  But  it  was  probably  not  so 
much  either  the  authority  or  the  influence  of  Augus- 
tine, which  swayed  the  mind  of  Innoc^it  to  establish 
the  Augustinian  theology  as  the  theory  of  Western 
Christianity;  it  was  lather  its  full  coincddence  with 
his  own  views  of  Christian  truth. 

1  On  tlM  City  of  God  compare  Hist,  of  Christianitj^  iL*  p.  S79  dSS. 
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Angostinianwrn  was  not  merely  the  expression  of 
the  oniverBal  Christianitj  of  the  age  as  administeiin| 
to,  as  being  in  itself  the  more  full,  fervent,  condnaont 
exdtemeat  of  the  religious  sentiment,  it  was  also  doselj 
allied  with  the  two  great  characteristic  tendencies  of 
Latin  Christianitj. 

Latin  Christianily,  in  its  strong  sacerdotal  system,  in 
its  rimd  and  exclusive  theory  of  the  church,  i^n 
at  (mce  admitted  and  mitigated  the  more  »tt-p«)HiM 
repulsive  parts  of  the  Augnstinian  theology.  Pre- 
destinarianism  itself,  to  those  at  least  within  the  pale, 
lost  much  of  its  awful  terrdi;^  VXhe  Church  was  the 
predestined  assemblage  of  thbse  to  whom  otaMt. 
and  to  whom  alone,  salvation  was  possible;  the 
Church  scrupled  not  to  surrender  the  rest  of  man- 
kind to  that  inexorable  damnation  entailed  upon  the 
human  race  by  the  sin  of  their  first  parents.  As  the 
Church,  by  the  jealous  exclusion  of  sll  heretics,  drew 
around  itself  a  narrower  circle;  tliis  startling  limita- 
tion of  the'  divine  mercies  was  compensated  by  the 
great  extension  of  its  borders,  which  now  compre- 
hended all  other  baptized  Christians.  The  only  point 
in  this  theory  at  which  human  nature  uttered  a  feeble 
remonstrance^  was  the  abandonment  of  infants,  who 
never  knew  the  distinction  between  good  and  evil,  to 
eternal  fires.  The  heart  of  Augustine  wrung  firom 
Ids  rductant  reason,  which  trembled  at  its  own  in 


1  Julianas  of  Edana  pot  well  the  insnperablfc  difficulty  which  has  cob 
ftentl/  revolted  the  human  mind,  when  not  under  the  spell  of  some  ab- 
sorbing religions  excitement,  against  the  extreme  theor>'  of  Augustine  and 
of  Calrin.  Deus^  ais,  ipse  qui  oommendat  caritatem  soam  in  nobis,  qni 
dilezit  BOS,  eC  Alio  suo  non  pepereit,  sed  pro  nobis  ilium  tradidit,  ipse  sic 
Jvdieat,  ipse  est  nascenlium  persecutor,  ipse  pro  ma\k  voluntate  ntemls 
ignibus  panrolos  tradk,  qnos  nee  bonam  nee  malam  voluntatem  sdt  habsrt 
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consistency,  a  milder  damnation  in  their  favor.  But 
some  of  his  more  remorseless  disciples  disclaimed  the 
illogical  softness  of  their  master^ 

Through  the  Church  alone,  and  so  through  the 
Sfteerdotai  hierarchy  alone,  man  could  be  secure  of  that 
•^^•*^*  direct  agency  of  God  upon  his  soul,  after 
which  it  yearned  widi  irrepressible  solicitude.  The 
will  of  man  surrendered  itself  to  the  clergy,  for  on 
them  depended  its  slavery  or  its  emancipation,  as  far 
as  it  was  capable  of  emancipation.  In  the  clergy, 
divine  grace,  the  patrimony  of  the  Church,  was  vested, 
and  through  them  didtributed '  to  mankind.  Baptism, 
usually  administered  by  them  alone,  washed  away 
original  sin ;  the  other  rites  and  sacraments  of  which 
they  were  the  exclusive  ministers,  were  still  conveying, 
and  alone  conveying,  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  the  more  or  less  passive  soul.  This  objective  and 
visible  form  as  it  were,  which  was  assumed  for  the  in- 
'ward  workings  of  God  upon  the  mind  and  heart,  by 
the  certitude  and  security  which  it  seemed  to  bestow, 
w^  so  unspeakably  consolatory,  and  relieved,  especially 
the  less  reflective  mind,  from  so^uch  doubt  and  anx- 
iety, that  mankind  was  dispQf(§d  to  hail  witli  gladness 
rather  than  examine  mm  jealous  suspicion  these 
claims  of  the  hierarchy.''^ Thus  the  Augustinian  theol- 
ogy coincided  with  the  tendencies  of  the  age  towards 
the  growth  of  the  strong  sacerdotal  system ;  and  the 
sacerdotal    system   reconciled   Christendom   with   the 

potalflM.— Apnd  Augustin.  Oper.  Import  i.  4S.  Augustine  ftrugglai 
in  vain  to  elude  the  difficulty.  Juliuius  as  well  as  Pelagius  himMlf 
ttrennoosly  asserted  the  necessity  of  infant  baptism,  not  however  ai 
giving  remission  of  sins,  but  as  admitting  to  Christian  privileges  ni 
blessings. 
1  Compare  Hist,  of  Christ,  iii.  note,  and  quotation  from  Fulgentinf. 
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Angnstinian  theologj.  Bat  the  invwriaUe  prograai 
of  the  human  mind,  as  to  this  qnestioii,  is  in  itself  re- 
markable; and  necessary  for  the  full  comprehemian 
of  Christian  history.  All  establidied  religions  subside 
into  Pelagianism,  or  at  least  semi-Pelagianism.  The 
interposition  of  the  priest,  or  the  sacrament,  or  of  both, 
between  the  direct  agency  of  God  and  the  soul  of 
man,  for  its  own  purposes,  gradually  admits  a  growing 
freedom  of  the  will.  Conformity  to  outward  rites, 
obedience  to  orders  or  admonitiims,  every  religious  act 
is  required  on  the  one  hand,  as  within  the  selMeter- 
mining  power  of  the  will,  and  is  in  itself  a  more  and 
more  conscious  exertion  of  that  power.  The  sacerdo- 
tal system,  in  order  that  it  may  censure  with  more 
awfblness,  and  incite  with  more  persuasiyeness,  admits 
a  greater  spontaneity  of  resistance  to  evil,  and  of  incli* 
nation  to  good.  It  emancipates  to  a  certain  extent, 
that  it  may  rule  with  a  more  absolute  control.  And 
as  it  was  with  Pelagius,  so  it  is  with  his  followers.  No 
Pelagian  ever  has  or  ever  will  work  a  religious  revolur 
tion.  He  who  is  destined  for  such  a  work  must  have 
a  full  conviction  that  God  is  acting  directly,  imme- 
diately, consciously,  and  therefore  with  irresistible 
power,  upon  him  and  through  him.  It  is  because  he 
believes  himself,  and  others  believe  him  to  be  thus 
acted  upon,  that  he  has  the  burning  courage  to  under- 
take, the  indomitable  perseverance  to  maintain,  the 
inflexible  resolution  to  die  for  his  religion ;  so  soon  as 
that  conviction  is  deadened,  his  power  is  gone.  Men 
no  longer  acknowledge  his  mission,  he  himself  has 
traitorously  or  timidly  abandoned  bis  mission.  The 
voice  of  God  is  no  longer  speaking  in  his  heart ;  mer 
no  longer  recognize  the  voice  of  God  from  his  lips. 
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Jhe  prophet,  the  inspired  teacher,  the  all  but  apostle, 
Cars  now  sunk  to  an  ordinary  believer.  He  who  is  not 
(/redestined,  who  does  not  declare,  who  does  not  be- 
lieve himself  predestined  as  the  author  of  a  great  re- 
ligious movement,  he  in  whom  God  is  not  manifestly, 
sensibly,  avowedly  working  out  his  preestablisbed 
designs,  will  never  be  Saint  or  Reformer. 

But  there  was  another  part  of  the  Augustinian 
The  timDB.  theology ,  which  has  quietly  dropped  from  it 
nigiDaisin.  in  all  its  later  revivals,  yet  in  his  day  was  an 
integral,  almost  the  leading  doctrine  of  the  system ; 
and  &lling  in,  as  it  did,  with  the  dominant  feelings  of 
Christendom,  contributed  powerfully  to  its  establish- 
ment, as  the  religion  of  the  Church.  Augustine  was 
not  content  to  assert  original  sin,  in  the  strongest  lan- 
guage, against  Pelagius,  but  did  not  scruple  to  dogma- 
tize as  to  the  mode  of  its  transmission.  This  was  by 
sexual  intercourse,^  which  he  asserts  in  argumehts, 
which  the  modesty  of  our  present  manners  will  not 
permit  us  to  discuss,  would  have  been  unknown  but 
for  the  Fall ;  and  was  in  itself  essentially  evil,^  tfaou^ 
an  evil  to  be  tolerated  in  the  regenerate,  for  the  pro- 
creation of  children,  themselves  to  be  regenerate.^ 

1  The  whole  ai^gament  of  the  Book  de  ConcupiBoentia  et  de  KapUis. 
Intentio  igitar  hujus  libriest  ut  .  .  .  carnalis  coQcnpiscentiie  malum,  pvs^ 
ter  quod  homo  qui  per  earn  naacitur,  trahit  originale  peccatum,  discenuanua 
a  bonitate  nnptianun. 

2  Sed  quia  sine  illo  malo  (carnalb  coDcupiscentiae)  fieri  non  potest  Bnp* 
tiarum  bonum,  hoc  est  propagatlo  filiorum,  ubi  ad  hujusmodi  opus  Tenitnr, 
aecreta  quAruntur.  Hhic  est  quod  infSuitet  etiam,  qui  peecaie  turn  ponunt 
non  tamen  sine  peccati  contagione  nasountnr,  non  ex  hoc  quod  licet,  aedez 
hoc  quod  dedecet — De  Peccat  Origin.,  c  zxvii.  His  standing  argument  ii 
from  natural  modesty,  which  he  confounds  with  the  shame  of  oonsekMt 
guilt. 

s  The  doctrine  of  original  sin,  as  it  is  explicated  by  St  Austin,  had  tw« 
oarents:  one  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Encratites  and  some  other  heretica 
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Thos  this  great  Oriental  principle  of  the  inherent 
evil  of  matter,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  coarse  of  onr 
Christian  history,  was  the  dominant  and  ftrndameatal 
tenet  of  Grnosticism,  lay  at  the  root  <^  Arianism,  and 
win  hereafter  appear  as  the  remote  parent  of  Nestori- 
anism ;  and  this  was  the  primary  axiom  of  all  Mona»> 
ticism,  and  so  became,  almost  imperceptibly,  the  first 
recognized  principle  of  all  Latin  theolo^.  Angus- 
tine,  in  this  theory  of  the  transmission  of  sin,  betrays 
that  invincible  horror  of  the  intrinsic  evil  of  the  ma- 
terial and  corporeal,  which  had  been  infiised  into  his 
mind  by  Ins  yonthful  Manicheiim.^  Most  of  the  other 
leading  tenets  of  the  Manicheans,  the  creation  of  man 
by  the  antagonistic  malignant  power,  the  unreality  c^ 
the  Christ,  the  whole  mystic  mjrthology  of  the  imagin- 
atiTe  Orientals,  Augustine  had  rejected  with  indigna- 
tion, and  with  the  practical  wisdom  of  the  West ;  but, 
notwithstanding  all  his  concessions  on  the  dignity  of 
marriage,  he  is,  in  this  respect,  an  irreclaimable  Mani- 
chean.  Sin  and  all  sensual  indulgence,  as  it  was 
called,  all,  however  lawful,  union  between  the  sexes, 
were  convertible  terms,  or  terms  so  associated  in  human 
thought  as  to  require  some  vigor  of  mind  to  discrim- 
inate between  them.     It  was  the  vice  of  the  theology 

nko  ftrbade  mnriage,  and  snppotiiig  it  to  be  •vil,  thought  that  ihitf  who 
▼•mnted  to  saj  it  was  the  bed  of  lin,  and  children  the  spawn  of  vipen 
and  ainneis;  and  St.  Austin  himself,  and  especially  St  Hierome,  speaks 
Bome  thfaigs  of  marriage,  which  if  they  were  true,  then  marriage  were 
kigfalj  to  be  reftised,  as  being  the  increaser  of  sin  rather  than  of  children, 
and  a  semination  in  the  flesh  and  contrary  to  the  spirit;  and  snch  a  thing, 
wfai^  being  mingled  with  sin,  prodoees  nnivocal  issnes;  the  mother  and 
the  danghtwr  are  so  alike  that  they  are  worse  again.— Jer.  Taylor, 
Answer  to  a  Letter. 

>  Aogostine  strongly  protests  against  the  charge  which  was  even  thet 
Bade  against  him  of  Manioheism.—  De  Concnp.  et  Nupt.,  lib.  ii. 
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of  this  period,  and  not,  perhaps,  of  this  period  alone, 
that  it  seemed  to  make  the  indulgence  of  one  passion 
almost  the  sole  michristian  sin;  a  passion  which  is 
probably  strengthened  rather  than  suppressed  by  com- 
pelling the  mind  to  dwell  perpetually  upon  it.  This 
(and  on  this  the  whole  stress  was  laid  throughout  the 
controversy)  was,  the  concupiscence  of  the  flesh,  in- 
herited from  Adam,  which  was  not  washed  away  in 
the  sanctifying  waters  of  baptism,  but  still  clave  to  the 
material  nature  of  man,  and  was  to  be  kept  under  con- 
trol only  by  the  most  rigid  asceticism.  Celibacy  thus 
became  not  merely  a  hard  duty,  but  a  glorious  distinc- 
tion: the  clergy,  and  those  females  who  aspired  to 
more  perfect  Christianity,  not  merely  chose  a  more 
difficult,  and  therefore,  if  successfid,  a  more  noble 
career — but  were  raised  far  above  those  lower  mortals, 
who,  in  the  most  le^timate  and  holy  form,  that  of 
faithful  marriage,  submitted  to  be  the  parents  (^children* 

Pelagius  himself,^  so  completely  was  the  hunum 
mind  possessed  with  this  notion,  almost  rivalled  Augus- 
tine in  his  praises  of  virginity,  which  he  considered 
the  great  test  of  that  strength  of  free  will  which  he 
asserted  to  be  weakened  only,  if  weakened,  by  the 
fall  of  Adam. 

The  Augustinian  theology,  exactly  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  coincided  with  Latin  Chriistianily,  would  no 
doubt  harmonize  with  the  opinions  of  one  so  com- 
l"°****ttiu  pl®^ly  representing  that  Christianity  as  Inno- 
4177  Jan.  27.'  cent  I.  When  the  African  Churches,  in 
their  councils  at  Carthage,  and  at  Milevis  in  Numidia, 
addressed  the  Pontiff  on  this  momentous  subject,  the 
character,  as  well  as  the  station  of  Innocent,  might 

^£pl4t  ad  Demetriad. 
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commaud  more  than  respectftd  d^rence.  Had  ihey 
felt  anj  jealousy  as  to  their  own  ind^ndence,  under 
the  absorbing  passion,  the  hatred  of  Pelagianism,  thej 
would  have  made  any  sacrifice  to  obtain  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  The  letters  inform 
Innoceot  that  the  Afiricans  had  renewed  the  unre- 
garded anathema  pronounced  against  this  wicked  error, 
especially  of  Celestius,  which  had  been  issued  five 
years  before.  They  assert  the  power  of  Innocent  to 
summon  Pelagius  to  Rome  to  answer  for  his  guilt,  and 
to  exclude  him  from  the  communion  of  the  fiiithful.^ 
They  implore  the  dignity  of  the  Apostolic  thnme,  of 
the  successes:  erf  St.  Peter,  to  complete  and  Bott^^n* 
ratify  that  which  is  wanting  to  their  more  »<»>•• 
moderate  power.^  Pelagius  himself,  even  if  he  did 
not  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunal,  en- 
deavored to  propitiate  the  &vor  of  the  judge :  he  ad- 
dressed an  explsmatory  letter,  and  a  profession  of  fiuth, 
to  the  Bishop  of  Rome.' 

Yet  Augustine  and  the  Afiricans  were  not  without 
solicitude  as  to  the  decision  of  Innocent.  Since  Pela- 
gius, they  knew,  lived  in  Rome,  undisturbed  by  the 
inquisitive  zeal  of  the  bishop,  Augustine,  in  a  private 
letter,  signed  by  himself  and  four  bishops,  informed 
the  Pope  that  some  of  these  persons  boasted  that  they 
had  won  him  to  their  cause,  or,  at  least,  to  think  less 
nnfiivorably  of  Pelagius.^ 

1  Ant  eigo  m  tuft  veneratione  aocenendtu  est  Bomim,  et  diUgvottr  intei- 
rogandns. — Epist.  Cone.  ICilev.  Labbe,  ik,  p.  1547. 

*  Ut  statutjs  nostne  medlocritatis,  etuun  Apostolicc  sedia  adhibeatv  •nO' 
toritas,  pro  tuendft  salute  mnltornra  et  qnorundam  etiara  pervereitata  oorri- 
gendA. — Epist  Cone.  Carthag.  ad  Innocent  Labbe,  ii.  p.  1514. 

*  Angustin.  de  Grat  Christ,  cap.  80.  De  Pecc.  Origin.,  17, 31,  &c. 

*  Qtridam  scilicet  quia  vot  tatia  persnasip^r  perhibent — n>id. 
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The  answer  of  Innocent  allayed  their  fears.  He 
did  not  pass  bj  the  opportunity  of  asserting,  as  an 
acknowledged  maxim,  the  dignity  of  the  Apostolic 
See,  the  source  of  all  episcopacy,  and  the  advantage 
of  an  appeal  to  a  tribunal,  which  might  l^islate  for 
all  Christendom.^  On  the  Pelagian  question  he  places 
himself  on  the  broad,  popular,  and  unanswerable 
ground,  that  all  Christian  deyotion  implies  the  assist- 
ance of  divine  grace;  that  it  is  admitted  in  every 
response  of  the  service,  in  every  act  of  worship.  He 
pronounces  the  opinions  anathematized  by  the  African 
bishops  to  be  heretical ;  and  declares  that  the  unsound 
limb  must  be  severed  without  remorse,  lest  it  should 
infect  the  living  body.^  Africa,  and  all  those  who 
held  the  opinions  of  Augustine,  triumphed  in  what 
might  seem  the  unqualified  sentence  of  tihe  Bishop  of 
Rome.  At  this  period  in  the  controversy,  j,^^  ^ 
and  before  the  arrival  of  the  letter  fromj"^?*- 
Pelagius,  died  Pope  Innocent  I.  Mifc«hM 

So  &r  the  Bishop  of  Rome  had  floated  onwards 
towards  supremacy  on  the  ftiU  tide  of  dominant  opin* 
ion  ;  his  decrees  were  so  acceptable  to  the  general  ear, 
that  the  tone  of  authority  in  which  they  began  to  be 
touched,  jarred  not  on  any  quivering  chord  of  jealousy 

^  Qui  ad  nostrum  referendum  approbastis  eese  judicium,  scientM  quid 
ApoBtolicA  sedi  (cum  omnes  hoc  loco  posit!  ipsum  sequi  desideremus  Apoa- 
tolum)  debeatur,  a  quo  ipse  episcopatus  et  tota  anctoritas  nominis  hsfwi 
emersit.  —  Innocent  Epist.  ad  Episc  Afric 

Ut  per  cunctas  orbis  totius  ecclesias,  quod  omnibus  prosit,  decernendum 
■Mt  esse  depoecids. — Ibid. 

*  The  lines  of  Prosper,  who  has  written  a  long  poem  on  this  \ 
■abfeot,  have  been  referred  to  this  decree  of  Innocent  I.  — 
In  OMuam  fldel  flagrantlaB  AfHca  nootm 
SxeqiMrit;  teeamqat  snom  Jnngenfet  Tigorem 
Joria  ApofltoUei  toUo,  flm  TlMem  belU 
OtmHob,  et  lato  prosternla  Undte  vIotM. 
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or  su^icion.  The  secret  of  that  power  lay  in  Rome's 
complete  impr^nation  with  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  and 
this  lasted,  almost  unbroken,  till  the  ReformaticHi.  It 
were  neither  just  nor  true  to  call  this  worldly  policy, 
or  to  suppose  that  the  Bishops  of  Rome  dishonestly 
conformed,  or  bent  their  opinions  to  their  age  for  the 
sake  of  aggrandizing  their  power.  Their  sympathy 
with  the  general  mind  of  Christianity  constituted  their 
stnmgth ;  from  their  conscious  strength  grew  up,  no 
doubt,  their  bolder  spirit  of  domination  \  but  they  be- 
came masters  of  the  Western  Church  by  being  the 
r^resentadve,  the  centre,  of  its  feelings  and  opinions. 
It  was  not  till  a  much  later  period  that  the  claim  to 
personal  in&llibility,  to  the  sole  dictatorship  over  the 
Christianity  of  the  world,  was  either  advanced  or 
thought  necessary ;  the  present  in&llibility  was  but  the 
expression  of  the  universal,  or  at  least  predominant 
sentiment  of  mankind. 

Once  at  thb  period,  and  but  for  a  short  time,  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  threw  himself  directly  across  th^ 
stream  of  religious  opinion.  Zosimus,  thej^,.,^^^ 
successor  of  Innocent,  was  by  birth  a  Greek,^  *^^'  ^^'  ^• 
and  seemed  disposed  to  treat  the  momentous  questions 
agitated  by  the  Pelagian  controversy  witli  the  contempt- 
uous indifference  of  a  Greek.  Whether  from  this 
nncongenialiiy  of  the  Eastern  mind  with  these  debates ; 
whether  from  the  pride  of  the  man,  which  was  flattered 
by  the  submission  of  both  these  dangerous  heresiarchs 
to  his  authority ;  whether  from  an  earnest  and  well 
httentioned,  but  mistaken  hope,  of  suppressing  what 
ajtpeared  to  him  a  needless  dispute,  Zosimus  annulled 
at  one  blow  all  the  judgments  of  his  predecessor.  In- 

1  Anastasios  Bibliothec..  c.  42. 
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nocent ;  and  absolred  the  men,  whom  Innocent,  if  h€ 
had  not  branded  with  a  direct  anathema,  had  declared 
deserving  to  be  cut  off  from  the  communion  of  the 
faithful. 

The  address  of  Pelagius  to  Innocent  had  not  arrived 
in  Rome  before  the  death  of  that  prelate ;  it  was  ac- 
companied with  a  creed  elaborately  and  ostentatiously 
orthodox  on  all  the  questions  which  agitated  the  East- 
em  mind,  and  a  solemn  and  minute  repudiation  of  all 
the  heresies  relating  to  the  nature  of  the  Godhead.  It 
might  seem  almost  prophetically  intended  to  propitiate 
the  favor  of  a  Greek  Pope.  He  touched  but  briefly 
on  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  the  necessity  of  divine 
grace ;  rejecting,  as  Manichean,  the  doctrine,  that  sin 
was  inevitable  ;  as  a  doctrine  which  he  ascribes  to  Jo- 
vinian,  the  impeccability  of  the  Christian.*  Celestius, 
who  had  remained  some  time  in  peaceftd  retirement  at 
Ephesus,  had  passed  to  Constantinople;  from  thence 
he  is  said  to  have  been  expelled  by  the  Bishop  Acacius. 
He  now  appeared  in  Rome,  and  throwing  himself,  as  it 
were,  at  the  feet  of  the  Pontiff,  declared  that  he  wa^ 
ready  to  submit  to  a  dispassionate  examination  and 
authoritative  judgment  on  his  tenets. 

A  solemn  hearing  was  appointed  in  the  Basilica  of 
St.  Clement.  Celestius  was  listened  to  with  favor ;  if 
Peiagiuj  *^®  positive  scntcuce  was  delayed,  his  accusers 
JSS^JJJf"'*'"  Heros  and  Lazarus,  the  Gallic  bishops,  were 
"'**^^'      denounced  in  the  strongest  terms  to  the  Afri- 

1  The  creed  apud  Bftronimn — sub  ann.  iI7 — Libeniin  sio  ease  oonfite* 
mar  arbitrium,  at  dicamas  nos  semper  Dei  indlgere  auxiliOi  et  tam  illoi 
errare  qui  cum  Afanicheit  dicunt  hominem  peccatam  vitare  non  posse, 
quam  iUoe  qaj  cam  Joviniano  asserant,  hominem  non  posse  peocare:  atei* 
que  enim  toUit  libertatem  arbitril.  —  Was  the  first  clause  aimed  at  Angot' 
tine  and  the  AiHcans? 
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can  Conncil  as  vagabond,  tarbnlent,  and  intriguing 
prelates,  who  had  either  abdicated  or  abandoned  their 
sees,  and  travelled  about  sowing  strife  and  calumny 
wherever  they  went^  The  Afirican  prelates  were 
summoned  widiin  a  short  period  to  make  good  their 
chai^ges  against  Celestius,  who  in  this  first  investigation 
hail  appeared  unimpeachable.'  Zosimus  went  further : 
he  had  warned  Celestius  and  his  accusers  alike  to  ab- 
stain from  these  idle  questions  and  unedifying  disputes, 
the  offipring  of  vain  curiosity,  and  of  the  desire  for 
the  disjday  of  eloquence  on  subjects  unrevoaled.^  Such 
to  Zosimus  aiq[)eared  these  questions,  which  had 
wrought  Afirica  into  a  firenzy  of  zeal  and  distracted  the 
whole  West.  The  trial  of  Celestius  was  followed  by 
the  public  recital  of  a  letter  firom  Praylas,  Sifi-iL 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  asserting  in  the  most  unqualified 
tenns  the  orthodoxy  of  Pelagius.  It  was  read  with 
joy,  with  admiration,  almost  with  tears  of  delight 
*^  Would,**  writes  Zosimus  to  the  Afirican  bishops, 
^  that  one  of  you  had  been  present  at  the  edifying 
scene.  That  such  a  man  should  be  impeached,  and 
impeached  by  a  Heros  and  a  Lazarus  I  There  was 
no. point  in  which  the  grace  and  assistance  of  God 

1  ZoflSmus  Avelio  et  iiiiiT.  Epitoo|>.  Atkkm.  — Apod  Labbe,  iL,  1560. 

Heros,  aoooiding  to  Zosimiis,  had  been  Bisliop  of  Aries,  Lazarus  of  Aiz. 
Hick  rise  was  owing  entirety  to  the  tyrant  (probably  the  nsorper  Constan* 
tine);  it  was  accompanied  with  tomolt  and  bloodshed,  peneoition  of  the 
priesthood  who  opposed  them.  With  Constantine  they  fell,  driven  out  by 
the  execntlons  of  the  people,  and  abdicating  their  sees.  —  So  the  Bishop  of 
Rome.    S.  Piroqwr  gives  a  high  character  of  both. — S.  Prosper,  Chroa. 

*  Innotescere  sanctitati  vestm  super  absolata  Oelestii  fide  nostmm  ez*- 

•  Admoneri,  has  tendicalas  qoastiooom,  et  inepta  certamana  qam  non  edi- 
Scant,  sed  magis  destmoat,  ex  ill&  cnriositatis  eontagione  profloero,  dnoi 
■nosqmsqoe  ingenio  sno  et  intemperanti  eloqaentii  supra  srripta  abotltnr 
-Ibid. 
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conld  be  asserted  by  a  faithful  Christian,  which  was 
not  fidly  acknowledged  by  them."  * 

But  the  authority,  which  was  received  with  deferen- 
tial homage,  so  long  as  it  concurred  with  their  own 
views,  lost  its  magic  directly  that  it  espoused  the 
opposite  cause.  The  Afirican  bishops  inflexibly  ad- 
hered to  the  condemnation  of  Pelagins,  of  Celestius, 
and  their  doctrines.  Carthage  obstinately  refused  to 
yield  to  Rome ;  it  ajqiealed  to  the  sentence  of  Inno- 
cent, and  disdainfully  rejected  the  annulling  power  of 
Zosimus.  Augustine,  indeed,  continued  to  ^peak  with 
conciliating  mildness  of  the  Roman  Prelate ;  but  he 
let  fidl  some  alarming  and  significant  expressions  as  to 
the  prevarication  of  the  whole  Roman  clergy. 

To  the  long  r^resentation  addressed  to  him  by  the 
oouDoaoT  Council  of  Carthaire,  Zosimus  replied  in  a 
Maroh,  4I8.  haughty  tone,  asserting  that,  according  to  the 
tradition,  no  one  might  dare  to  dispute  the  judgment 
of  the  Apostolic  See.  But  the  close  o£  the  epistle 
betrayed  his  embarrassment  Whether  his  natural 
sagacity  had  discovered  that  he  had  rashly  attempted 
to  stem  the  torrent  of  opinion ;  his  brotherly  love  6x 
the  Afiican  Churches  would  induce  him  to  communi- 
cate all  his  determinations  to  them,  in  order  that  they 
might  act  together  for  the  common  good  of  Christen- 
dom. He  had  stayed,  therefore,  all  further  proceed- 
ings in  the  afiair  of  Celestius.^ 

It  was  time  for  Zosimus  to  retrace  his  precipitate 
AppMato  course.  Augustine  and  the  African  bish<^ 
iteftniMnr.  ^^  summoned  to  their  aid  a  more  powerftd 

^  Talflfl  eBim  abflolata  fidei  infiuntri  posM?  Ert  ne  oUiis  locus  in  ifuo 
D«i  grmtU  vel  acyntoriimi  pnetomuflfiiiii  sit?  Zoom,  ad  EpiMOp.  4fti» 
Ul»be,  ii.  p.  1661. 

*  Zo8im<  «d  EpiBoop.  Africa. 
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aDjr  than  even  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  While  the  Pope 
eidier  still  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Pelagius,  or  but  be- 
gan to  vacillate,  an  Imperial  edict  was  issoed  from  the 
court  of  Ravenna,  peremptorily  deciding  on  this  ab- 
stmse  question  of  theology.^  This  law  was  issued  be 
fore  the  final  sitting  of  the  Council  of  Carthage,  in 
which,  on  the  authority  of  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  bishops,  eight  canons  were  passed,  condemnatory 
of  Pelagianism.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  law 
was  obtained  by  the  influence  of  the  African  bishops 
with  the  Emperor  or  his  ministers  ;  there  is  great  like 
lihood  by  the  personal  authority  of  Augustine  with 
the  Count  Valerius.  Italy,  indeed,  could  hardly  re- 
fuse to  listen  to  the  vcnce  of  Afirica.  This  appeal  to 
the  civil  magistrate  is  but  another  instance,  that  the 
ecclesiastical  power  has  no  scruple  in  employing  in  its 
own  fiivor  those  arms  of  which  it  deprecates  the  use, 
the  c^nployment  of  which  it  treats  as  impious  usurpa- 
tion^  when  put  forth  against  it.  By  this  law  it  became 
a  crime  against  the  state,  to  be  visited  with  civil  poial- 
ties,  to  assert  that  Adam  was  bom  liable  to  death.' 
The  dangerous  heresiarchs  were  condemned  by  name, 
and  without  hearing  or  trial,  to  banishmgit  from  jlogie.^ 
Informers  were  invited  or  commanded  to  apprehend 


1  Thfl  Urn  k  dated  April  80,  a-d.  418.    The  fiiiAl  ommcn  wee  held  tufy 

>  Hi  perenti  conctomm  Deo  ....  tarn  trnoeiD  inclementiam  tmtm  toI- 
■aUds  Kwignint  ....  at  mortem  pnemitteret  ntedtnro  (Adamo,  ae.^ 
coo  banc  ineidiis  Tettti  iaxkee  peocati,  aed  ezegiaee  penitas  legem  immo- 
tabilja  oonatitatL  —  Rescript.  Honor,  et  Theodoe.  apod  Aognstiii.  Oper. 
%^  Append.,  p.  186. 

*  Hoe  ergo  repertoe  obicanqiie  de  hoc  tarn  nefkndo  loelere  conferentei  a 
-{nfbaacoiiqiie  jubemos  oorripi,  dedactoeqae  ad  aadientiam  pnbUcam  pro- 
mlscu^  ah  omnibus  aocosari  .  .  .  ipeit  inoLOimti  ezHii  deportntionj  damna- 
»ia.~niid. 
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and  drag  before  the  tribunals,  and  to  accuse  the  main- 
tamers  of  these  wicked  doctrines.  In  the  order  issaed 
by  the  Praetorian  Prefects  of  Italy  and  the  East,  to 
carry  this  law  into  effect,  not  merely  were  the  he- 
resiarchs  banished,  but  their  accompUces  condemned 
to  the  confiscation  of  their  estates,  and  to  perpetual 
exile.^ 

Zosimus  threw  off  the  dangerous  tenderness  with 
f^^^g^^  which  he  had  hitherto  treated  Celestius  and 
retnote.  jjjg  party.  Already,  before  the  promulgar 
tion  of  the  Imperial  edict,  he  had  demanded  his  une- 
quivocal condemnation  of  certain  errors,  chained 
against  him  by  Paulinus,  a  Carthaginian  deacon,  who 
had  been  sent  to  Rome  to  represent  tlie  African  opin- 
ions. Celestius  was  now  again  simimoned  to  render 
an  account  of  his  tenets ;  under  the  ban  of  the  Impe- 
rial law,  an  object  of  hatred  to  the  populace,  certain 
that  the  Pope  had  withdrawn  his  protection,  of  course 
he  dared  not  appear:  he  had  quietly  retired  from 
Rome.^  Zosimus  proceeded  to  condemn  the  faith,  to 
anathematize  the  doctrines  of  Pelagius  and  Celestius, 
to  excommunicate  them  from  the  body  of  the  faithftd, 
if  they  did  not  renounce  and  abjure  the  venomous 
tenets  of  their  impious  and  abominable  sect.  Nor  was 
this  all :  the  Bishop  of  Rome  addressed  a  circular  let- 
ter to  all  the  bishops  of  Christendom,  condemning  the 
doctrines  of  Pelagius.  To  this  anathema  they  were 
expected  to  subscribe.^ 

Eighteen  bishops  alone,  of  those  who  took  this  letter 

1  The  convicted  heretic,  hy  the  edict  of  Palladios,  wae  to  be  fiKultatnn 
publicatione  nudatos. 

*  Augiwtin.  de  Pece.  Origin.,  c.  6.  The  gratulatoiy  letter  of  Paniiniif 
himself  on  the  condemnation  of  CelestioSf  in  Baronius,  sub  ann.  418. 

»  Aug-istin.  de  Pecc  Orig.,  8,  4 ;  in  Julian,  1,  c.  4.    Prosper  in  Chronic 
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into  consideration,  refosed  to  condemn  their  jg^^^^ 
fellow    Christians    nnheard.     They    turned '"•*°*^ 
against  Zosimns  his  own    language    to  the  African 
bishops,  in  which  he  had  accused  their  predpitancr 
and  injustice  in  condemning  these  very  men  without 
process  or  trial.     They  appealed  to  a  General  CoundL 

Of  these  eighteen,  the  most  distinguished  was  Juli* 
anus,  Bishop  of  Eclana,  in  Campania.  His  j^,,^^^ 
opinions  did  not  altogether  agree  with  those  ■■"^ 
of  Pelagius  and  Celestius ;  ^  he  was  the  founder  of 
what  has  been  called  Semi-Pelagianism.  Julianus 
firom  his  birth,  his  character,  and  the  events  of  his  liit*, 
was  a  remarkable  man.  He  was  of  a  noble  fiimily, 
die  son  of  a  bishop,  Memor,  for  whom  Augustine  en- 
tertained the  warmest  firiendship.*  He  was  early  ad- 
mitted into  the  lower  order  of  the  clergy,  and  married 
a  tirgin  of  birth  and  virtue  equal  to  his  own.  She 
was  of  the  JSmiiian  family,  daughter  of  the  Bishop 
of  Beneventum. 

The  epithalamium  ot  Julianus  and  la  was  written 
by  the  holy  Paulin'us,  Bishop  of  Nola.  The  poet 
urges  npon  the  young  and  ardent  couple  not  to  break 
off  their  dangerous  nuptials,  but  after  their  marriage 
to  preserve  their  inviolate  chastity.  The  picas  bishop 
has,  indeed,  some  misgivings  as  to  the  success  of  his 
poetic  persuasions,  and  adds,  that  if  they  are  betrayed 
into  the  weakness  of  having  oftspring,  he  trusts  that 
they  will  make  compensation  to  that  state,  which  they 
have  robbed  of  its  brightest  omam^its,  by  dedicating 

1  The  great  point  of  diffisrenoe  was  that  Pelagrai  held  Adam  to  have 
ben  born  m«irtal;  JoHanas  admitted  that  te  sin  of  A^  ira  harl  bnmghl 
death  into  the  world. 

^Angnatin.  oontr.  Julian.,  i.  12. 
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all  their  children,  a  sacerdotal  &mily,  to  vii^nityJ 
Julianas  was  a  man  of  great  accomplishments,  well 
read  in  the  writers,  especially  the  poets  of  Italy  and 
Greece.  But  neither  his  illustrious  descent,  his  Roman 
or  his  Christian  kindred,  nor  his  talents,  nor  his  vir* 
tues,  nor  his  station,  availed  in  the  least  in  this  desper- 
ate conflict  at  once  with  power  and  popular  opinion. 
There  were  now  arrayed  in  formidable  and  irresistible 
confederacy,  the  three  commanding  influences  in  West- 
em  Christendom,  the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  and  Au- 
gustine. The  Pope,  indignant  at  the  demand  for  a 
General  Council,  proceeded  to  involve  Julianus  and  the 
rest  of  the  eighteen  remonstrants  under  the  anathema 
pronounced  against  Pelagius,  and  to  depose  him  bom 
his  see.  Julianus  had  but  the  unsatis&ctory  consola- 
tion of  asserting  that  Zosimus  dared  not  meet  him  be- 
fore a  General  Council.  The  Emperor  was  at  first 
disposed  to  accede  to  the  demand  for  a  Council,  but 
the  influence  of  Augustine  with  the  Count  Valerius 
changed  the  impardal  judge  into  an  implacable  adve^ 
sary.  He  is  even  accused,  and  by  his  most  respected 
adversary  Julianus,  of  employing  every  means,  even 
those  of  corruption,  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  power* 
fill  against  the  followers  of  Pelagius.*  A  new  Imperial 
edict  sentenced  to  exile  Julianus  and  all  the  bishops 
who  had  fallen  under  the  anathema  of  Zosimus.  A 
second  rescript  followed,  commanding  all  bishops  not 

1  Ut  dt  in  tmbobiu  eoncordU  rirgiiiltetla, 

Aot  slat  unbo  Meilf  miiiQA  Tii^^inlbai. 
Votornm  prior  bio  grmduB  eft,  at  n«0oU  Mnia 
Mambni  g«rant,  qaod  si  oorpore  congraeriot, 
Outa  nowdotale  genaa  Tentan  profMigo, 
Et  domof  Aaron  dt  tota  dtmias  Memoria. 

PauU.  Nolan.  EpithaiamiMmf  drcajlmfm 
•  Bae  note  Infra. 
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merely  to  subscribe  the  dominant  opinions  on  these 
profound  and  abstruse  topics,  but  to  condemn  thdr 
authors,  Pdagius  and  Celestius,  as  irreclaimable  here- 
tics, and  this  under  pain  of  deprivation  and  banish* 
ment.  Justly  might  Julianus  taunt  his  ecclesiastical 
brethren  with  this  attempt  to  crush  their  adversaries 
by  the  civil  power.  With  shame  and  sorrow  we  hear 
from  Augustine  himself  that  fiital  axiom,  which  for 
centuries  reconciled  the  best  and  holiest  men  to  the 
guilt  of  persecution,  the  axiom  which  impiously  arrayed 
cruelty  in  the  garb  of  Christian  charity  —  that  they 
were  persecuted  in  compassion  to  their  souls;'  that 
they  ought  to  be  Uiankfiil  for  the  kind  violence,  which 
did  them  no  real  injury,  but  coerced  them  for  their 
good ;  and  that  if  for  this  end  the  secular  power  was 
called  in,  it  was  to  restrain  them  fr<Hn  theur  sacrilegious 
temerity.* 

Thus,  then,  on  these  men  had  fidlen  the  ban  of 
ecclesiastical  and  secular  power,  and  in  the  h^  p«Mra 
West,  at  least,  of  popular  opinion.^  Pela-  ******* 
gins  vanishes  at  this  time  from  history ;  he  had  been 
condemned  by  a  Council  at  Antioch,  and  driven,  a 
second  Catiline  as  he  is  called  by  Jerome,  from  J^m- 
Balem :  of  his  end  nothing  is  known.  The  more  cou- 
rageous and  active  Celestius  still  kept  up  the  vain  strife. 

1  Nod  impotentia  contra  toi  precamur  smdliain,  Bed  pro  robii  potini  at 
ab  musa  sacril^go  cohibeamini,  ChristiaiuB  potaoUm  Uadamns  offidun.^ 
Oper.  Imperil,  L  ii,  c  14. 

*  Compare  1. 10,  where  he  sajrs  that  Christian  powers  (he  means  tha  arU 
powen)  are  bound  to  use  disdpUnam  coerdtionis  against  all  opponeoti  of 
the  Catholic  faith. 

*  Jalianna,  it  appears,  objected  to  Aognstine  that  all  his  authorities  wen 
Western  bisliops.  This  Aogostine  does  not  deny,  bat  demands  whether 
the  aathonty  of  St.  Peter  and  his  saccessor,  Iimocent,  is  not  enough.— 
Contr.  Julian.,  1,  c  13.  He  quotes,  howevu*,  Gregory  of  Nazianzum  awf 
BasO 
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Twice  be  returned  to  Rome  during  the  episcopacy  of 
the  successor  of  Zosimus,  and  twice  again  was  ban- 
ished. At  length,  with  Julianus,  he  took  reftige  at 
Constantinople,  where  he  obtained  a  more  favorable 
hearing  both  from  the  ragning  Emperor,  the  younger 
Theodosius,  and  from  Nestorius,  the  bishop.  But  his 
enemies  were  watchftil,  and  Constantinople  refiised  to 
entertain  the  condemned  heresiarch :  of  his  death  like- 
wise history  is  silent.  The  accomplished  Julianus,^ 
exiled  from  his  see,  proscribed  not  merely  by  the  harsh 
edicts  of  power,  but  hunted  by  popular  detestation 
from  town  to  town,  wandered  throng  Christendom, 
as  if  he  bore  a  divine  judgment  upon  him.  His  long 
and  weary  life  was  protracted  thirty  years  after  his 
exile.*  At  length  he  settled  as  teacher  of  a  school,  in 
an  obscure  town  of  Sicily.  The  last  act  of  the  pro 
scribed  heretic  was  to  sacrifice  all  he  had  to  relieve 
the  poor  in  a  grievous  famine.  Some  fidthful  follower, 
it  is  said,  whether  in  zeal  for  his  tenets  or  admiration 
for  his  virtues,  inscribed  on  his  tomb,  **  Here  sleeps  in 
peace  Julianus,  the  Catholic  Bishop.'* 

1  The  fVagroents  of  the  writmgs  of  Jnlianos,  especiallj  those  in  the  Opot 
ImpeH^ctom  of  Augustine,  show  great  acuteness  and  ebquence,  and  a 
fkcilitj  and  perspicuity  of  style  which  bears  no  anfitvorable  oompariaon 
with  the  great  African  fkther.    His  piety  is  unimpeachable. 

s  Julianus  constantly  taunts  Augustine  with  this  appeal  to  the  passioiii 
of  the  rude  and  ignorant  vulgar  on  such  abstruse  subjects,  and  with  ev«o 
>rorse  means  of  persecuting  his  adversaries.  Cur  seditiones  Romte  oondoo- 
tispopulisezdtistis?  Cur  de  snmptibus  pauperum  saginftstis  per  totam 
pcene  AfHcam,  equorum  greges,  quos  prosequenti  Olybrio,  tribunis  et  cen- 
turionlbus  destinftstis?  Cur  matronarum  oblatis  lunreditatibns  potestates 
saculi  oorrupistis,  ut  in  nos  stipula  Airoris  publioe  ardeat?  Cur  dissiplstis 
Eodesiarum  quietem?  Cur  religiosi  principis  tempora  persecntionum  fan- 
pletate  maculAstb?— Oper.  Imperfect.,  iii.  74. 

Augustine  contents  himself  by  simply  denying  these  charges,  tbti  lasl 
of  wliich,  by  his  own  showing  and  by  the  extant  edicts,  was  too  true. 

In  another  pUu;e  Julianus  sa^'s,  Ut  erecto  oomu  dogma  pqpi4iir«. — Oper 
Imperfect,  iL  2. 
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While  the  West  in  general  bowed  before  the  com- 
manding  anthoritj  of  Angnstine ;  trembled  g^^ 
and  shrunk  from  any  opinion  which  might  ^'•>'»t*»«»*««»- 
even  seem  to  impeach  the  sovereignty  of  God ;  laid  its 
free  wiU  down  a  ready  sacrifice  before  divine  grace,  as 
contained  in  the  sacraments  of  the  Church  and  admin- 
istered by  the  awful  hierarchy ;  hesitated  not  to  aban- 
don the  whole  world,  external  to  the  Church,  to  tliat 
inevitable  hell  which  was  the  patrimony  of  all  the 
children  of  Adam  ;  Semi-Pelagianism  arose  in  another 
quarter,  and  under  dififerent  auspices,  and  maintained 
an  obstinate  contest  for  considerably  more  than  a  cen- 
tury. This  school  grew  up  among  the  monasteries  in 
the  south  of  France.  Among  its  partisans  were  some 
of  the  most  eminent  bishops  of  that  province.  The 
most  distinguished,  if  not  the  first  founder,  of  this 
Gallic  Semi^Pelagianism  was  the  monk  Cassi-  oasrianiu. 
anus.  The  birthplace  of  Cassianus  is  imcertain,  but 
if  not  Greek  or  Oriental  by  birth,  he  was  either  one  or 
the  other,  or  both,  by  education.^  His  youth  was 
passed  in  the  Eastern  monasteries,  first  in  Bethlehem, 
afterwards  in  Egypt  Eastern  and  Egyptian  mona- 
chism,  like  its  more  remote  ancestor  in  India,  and  its 
more  immediate  parent,  the  E^enism  or  Therapeutism 
of  the  Jews,  vras  anything  but  a  blind  or  humble  Pre- 
destinarianism.  It  was  the  strength  and  triumph  of 
the  human  will.  It  was  the  self-wrought  victory  over 
the  bondage  of  matter ;  the  violent  avulsion  and  stem 
estrangement  from  all  the  indulgences,  the  pursuits, 

1  Kotwithstanding  the  express  words  of  GennadiuB,  Casaianos  naiione 
ScTtha,  be  has  been  i apposed  an  African.  He  is  called  Afer  in  the  list  of 
ecclesiastical  writers  by  Honorius  (Ixi  c  84);  an  Egyptian  (Pagi,  Basnage 
Fabridns);  a  Latin  (Photios,  c.  197);  a  Qaol  (Card.  Norris  and  the  Bena 
"tteUnes,  Hist  Lit  de  la  France). 
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the  affecdous,  the  societj  of  the  world.  The  dreamj 
and  passive  state  of  the  monk,  in  which  he  was  snrreiiF 
dered  to  spiritual  influences,  began  not  till  his  own 
determination  had  withdrawn  him  into  the  austere  and 
eremetical  solitude.  There  man  might  be  commingled, 
in  absolute  identity,  with  the  Grodhead.  Every  act  o£ 
remorseless  asceticism  was  a  meritorious  demand  on 
the  divine  approbation.  The  divine  influence  was 
wrestled  for  and  won  by  the  resolute  and  prevaOing 
votary,  not  bestowed  as  the  unsought  gift  of  Grod. 
Cassianus  passed  from  Egypt  to  Constantinople,  where 
he  became  the  favored  pupil  of  that  Greek  Father 
whose  writings  are  throughout  the  most  adverse  to  the 
Augustinian  system.  The  whole  theolc^  of  Chrysos- 
tom,  in  its  general  impression,  is  a  plain  and  practical 
appeal  to  the  free  will  of  man.  He  addresses  man  as 
invested  in  an  awfrd  responsibility,  but  as  self-depend- 
ent, self-determining  to  good  or  evil.  The  depravity 
against  which  he  inveighs  is  no  inherited,  inhereat  cor- 
ruption, to  be  dispossessed  only  by  divine  grace,  bat  a 
personal,  spontaneous,  self-originating,  and  selfnnain- 
tained  surrender  to  evil  influences ;  to  be  broken  oS 
by  a  vigorous  efibrt  of  religious  faith,  to  be  controlled 
by  severe  self-imposed  religious  discipline.  As  £Eur  aa 
is  consistent  with  prayer  and  devotion,  man  is  master 
of  his  own  destiny.  The  Augustinian  questions  of 
predestination,  grace,  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  even 
in  general,  the  atonement  and  the  extent  of  its  conse- 
quences, He  without  the  sphere  of  Chrysostom's  theol- 
ogy. Cassianus  received  at  least  the  first  holy  orders 
from  Chrysostom.  During  the  disturbances  in  Con- 
stantinople relating  to  his  deposal,  Cassianus  was  sent 
to  Rome  on  a  mission  to  Pope  Innocent  I.     To  the 
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memoiy  of  Chiysostom  he  preserved  the  most  fervent 
attachment.  Chrysostom  was  to  him  a  second  John 
the  Evangdist.^ 

Probably  after  the  fall  of  Chrysostom,  Cassiannj 
settled  at  Marseilles,  and  founded  two  mon-  OiwianuB 
asteries,  one  of  men  and  one  of  women,  in  *°  ®*"*' 
whidi  he  introduced  the  severe  discipline  of  the  East. 
Marseilles  was  Greek ;  it  retained  to  a  late  period  the 
character  and,  to  some  degree,  the  language  of  a 
Grecian  colony;  no  doubt,  on  that  account,  it  was 
congenial  to  Cassianus.  But  Cassianus  became  so 
completely  master  of  Latin  as  to  write  in  that  lan- 
guage his  Monastic  Institutes,  the  austere  and  inflexi- 
ble code  followed  in  most  of  the  coenobitic  foundations 
north  of  the  Alps ;  and  it  is  chiefly  from  this  work 
that  posterity  can  collect  the  Semi-Pelagian  opin- 
ions of  its  author.^  Already,  however,  some  of  the 
fiutlifnl  partisans  of  Augustine  had  given  the  darm 
at  this  tendency  towards  rebellion  against  the  dictator- 
ship oi  their  master.  Prosper  and  Hilarius  denounced 
this  yet  more  secret  defection  of  those  who  presumed 
to  impugn  with  vain  objections  the  holy  Augustine  on 
the  grace  of  God.^    The  last  works  which  occupied 

^Adoptatus  abeadssimsmemoriaB  Joannein  ministenum  sacrum  atqut 
obhtuB  Deo  ....  Mementote  magistrorom  vestrorom  veterum  sacerdo- 
tamque  vestrorum  ....  Joannis  fide  ac  puritate  mirabilU:  Joannls  in- 
qmn,  Joannis  fllins  qui  ver^  ad  similitudinem  Joannis  Evangelists,  et 
diidpiiliis  Jesa  et  Apoetolos,  qnaai  super  pectus  domini  semper  affectumqne 
diicubuit  ....  Qui  communis  mihi  ac  vobis  magister  Aiit;  oujus  disdpuli 
et  institutio  nunus,  et  seqq. — Cassianus  de  Incam.  c.  81. 

'  There  has  been  a  oontroyersy  whether  Cassianus  was  a  Semi-Pelagian 
With  hlfl  works  before  them,  even  fVom  the  same  passages  of  his  works, 
fnve  and  learned  men  have  argued  on  both  sides. 

'Qratiam  Dei,  qua  Cbristiani  sumus,  qui  tarn  dicere  audcnt  a  sanctss 
■eoioriflB  Augustino  Episcopo  non  rect^  esse  defensam,  librosque  ejus 
•antra  errorem  Pelagianum  conditos  immoderatis  calumniis  impetere  nov 
Hdcscunt  —  Prosper  contr.  CoUatorem.  c.  1. 
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Aogastine  were  addressed  to  Prosper  and  Hilarins, 
in  order  to  check  this  daring  inroad,  and  to  establish 
on  irrefragable  grounds  the  predestinalicm  oi  the  saints 
and  the  gift  of  perseverance.^ 

The  partisans  of  Augustine  continued  to  wage  the 
controTersy  ^^  ^^  ^^^  *^®  btuTuug  zcal  and  imperious 
inOftiu.  authority  of  their  master.  A  school  arose, 
not  of  theology  alone,  but  of  poetry.  Prosper,  in  a 
long  poem,  compelled  the  reluctant  language  and  form 
of  Latin  verse  to  condemn  the  "  ungrateful,"  who  in 
their  wanton  pride  ascribed  partly  to  themselves,  not 
absolutely  to  the  grace  of  God,  the  work  of  their 
salvation.  Prosper  and  Hilarius  were  followed  by  a 
long  line  of  assertors  of  the  Augustinian  Predestina- 
rianism,  of  which  Fulgentius  was  the  most  rigid  and 
inexorable  advocate.^ 

Cassianus,  on  the  other  side,  handed  down  to  a 
succession  of  more  or  less  bold  disciples  the  aversion 
to  the  extreme  views  of  Augustine.  It  is  doubtftd 
whether  the  Vincentius,  who  espoused  his  opinions, 
was  the  celebrated  Abbot  of  Lerins,  the  author  of  the 
*  Commonitory.'  At  a  later  period  Faustus,  Bishop  of 
Riez,  brought  the  sanction  of  learning,  high  character, 
and  sanctity  to  the  same  cause. 

Semi-Pelagianism  aspired  to  hold  the  balance  be- 
tween Pelagius  and  Augustine;^  to  steer  a  safe  and 
middle  course  between  the  abysses  into  which  each,  on 

1  De  Prsedestinatione  Sanctorum  liber  ad  Prospenim  et  Hilarium  .... 
De  dono  perseyerantias  liber  ad  Prospemm  et  Hilarium  secundus. 

s  Fulgentius  was  the  predecessor  of  that  modem  divine  who  is  said  to  have 
spoken  of  the  comfortable  doctrine  of  the  eternal  damnation  of  little  children. 

*  Sed  nee  cum  hiereticis  tlbi,  nee  cum  Catholicis  plena  concordla  est  .  .  . 
tu  infonne,  nescio  quid,  tertium  et  utraque  parte  inconveniens  reperisti,  quo 
vec  inimicorum  consensum  adquircres,  nee  in  nostrorom  permaneres.— 
Prosper,  c.  ii.  p.  117. 
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Other  side,  had  plunged  in  desperate  presumption.' 
It  emphatically  repudiated  the  heresy  of  Pelag^us  in 
the  denial  of  original  sin;  it  asserted  dirine  gnce, 
bat  it  seemed  to  confine  divine  grace  to  the  ontward 
means,  the  Scriptures  and  the  sacraments,  rather 
than  to  its  inward  and  direct  workings  on  the  soul 
itself. 

But  it  condemned  with  equal  resolution  the  system 
of  Augustine,  by  which  the  grace  of  God  was  hard- 
ened into  an  iron  necessity;  it  reproached  him  with 
that  Manicheism  which  divided  mankind  into  two 
hard  antagonistic  masses.^ 

But  of  all  religious  controversies  this  alone  had  the 
merit  of  not  growing  up  into  a  fiital  and  implacable 
scnism.*  The  Semi-Pelagians,  though  condemned  in 
several  successive  councils,  were  not  cast  out  of  the 
Church,  and  did  not  therefore  form  separate  and 
hostile  communities.  This  rare  mutual  resj)ect, 
which  now  prevailed,  is  no  doubt  to  be  attributed 
to  one  important  cause.  The  monasteries,  which 
were  held  in  such  profound  and  universal  venera- 
tion, were  the  chief  schools  of  these  doctrines ;  some 


1  Compere  Wtlch,  v.  p.  56. 

*  Compare  the  letter  of  Proeper  to  Rufinot,  in  which  AngoBtine  ia  said  to 
make  dtuu  homani  generis  massas,  an  error  as  bad  as  that  of  heathens  or 


*  No  question  has  been  more  disputed  in  later  dajs,  or  with  less  certain 
result,  than  whether  there  was  a  distinct  sect  of  Predesdnarians  at  this 
period.  The  controversj  originated  in  the  publication  of  a  remarkable 
traxrt,  the  "  Pradestinatus/*  by  the  Jesuit  Sirmond.  The  great  object  was 
to  clear  the  memory  of  Augustine,  who  was  claimed  both  by  Jesuits  and 
Jansenists.  Such  a  sect,  if  it  existed,  would  carry  off  flrom  St  Augustine 
all  the  charges  heaped  upon  Predestinarianism  at  that  time.  If  they  were 
heretieg,  Augustine  was  of  unimpeached  orthodoxy,  and  therefore  coul  1  not 
hare  held  a  condemnable  Predestinnriani^m.  Walch  discusses  the  questioi 
at  length,  toI.  t. 
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of  the  most  aastere  and  most  admired  of  these 
CcBDobites  were  the  chief  assertors  of  the  free  will 
of  man.^ 

1  Ftotpm  himself  betntys  this  enforced  respect  and  its  peculiar  sooner  — 

Nm  tibl  fldlaolt  f  iibr«p«t  imago  dsooris, 
Nallnm  ez  Wb  emre  putM,  licet  In  Cruoe  Titam 
Duetukt,  et  Jog!  afllolant  raa  corpora  morto: 
Abttlneaat  opiboa;  dot  eastl;  alntqoe  benign!; 
Terreniaque  fcrant  animum  super  astra  relictif; 
81  tamea  haso  propria  Tirtute  capwaere  qnenqiiaai 
PoMe  putant,  sltre  ut  dignos  labor  late  Ju^ari 
Ingeniom  meruiaae  aiant  bona  vera  petaotis; 
Crmeare  quo  eupiimt,  mlnanntor;  proAoleodo 
Defleiunt;  snigendo  oadoot,  eurrendo  reoednnt; 
Unde  etanlm  vani  Ihutra  aplendeeoeffa  qiUBnint, 
Inde  obteurantur:  qaoidam  ioa,  landla  aoMwa, 
Moa  qiUB  sunt  Ohriati  qmarant,  nee  fit  Deni  lllla 
itmm  et  eapltl  nOB  daat  in  eorpova  rtgniua. 
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CHAPTER  HL 

NESTORIAKISM. 

Z08IMU8  filled  the  See  of  Rome  only  a  year  and 
ome  months.     His  short  pontificate  was  agi-  n^^.  ^g^  417. 
tated  not  only  by  the  Pelagian  controversy,  SSJihV^^ 
but  by  disputes  with  the  bishops  of  Southern  ***"°*- 
Graul  and  of  Afiica,  hereafter  to  be  considered  when 
the  relations  of  those  provinces  to  the  See  of  Rome 
shall  take  their  place  in  our  history. 

The  death  of  Zosimus  gave  rise  to  the  third  con- 
tested election  for  the  See  of  Rome. 

The  greater  the  dignity  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and 
the  more  lofly  his  pretensions  to  supremacy,  the  more 
would  amUtion  covet  this  post  of  power  and  distinc- 
tion ;  the  more,  on  the  other  hand,  would  holy  and 
Christian  emulation  aspire  to  place  the  worthiest  pre- 
late in  this  commandinfic  station ;  and  men's  i>i«imted 

,  _  _      ^  _      election, 

opmions  would  not  always  concur  as  to  the  dm- 27,  as. 
ecclesiastic  best  qualified  to  preside  over  Western 
Christendom.  Thus  while  the  most  ungovernable 
worldly  passions  and  interests  would  intrude  them- 
selves into  the  election,  honest  religious  zeal,  often 
the  blindest,  always  the  most  obstinate  of  human 
motives,  would  esteem  it  a  sacred  duty  to  espouse, 
an  impious  weakness  to  abandon,  some  fitvorite 
caose. 
The  unsettled  form  of  the  election,  and  the  nnde- 
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unMtttod  fined  rights  of  the  electors,  could  not  bat 
Aieodon.  increase  the  difficulty  and  exasperate  the 
strife.  The  absolute  nomination  by  the  clergy  would 
have  been  no  security  against  contested  elections ;  for 
in  every  double  election  a  large  part  of  the  clergy  was 
ranged  on  either  side,  and  formed  the  rival  factions. 
A  certain  assent  of  the  people  was  still  considered 
necessary  to  ratify  the  appointment.  At  all  events, 
the  pe(^le  looked  on  the  election  with  such  profound 
mterest,  during  a  contest  with  such  violent  excitement, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  exclude  them  from  interfer- 
ence :  and  both  Mictions  were  so  anxious  for  their  sup- 
port, that  only  the  losing  party  would  see  the  impro- 
priety of  their  tumultuous  mingling  in  the  fi»y,  The 
election  of  the  Bishop  was  now  as  much  an  afiair  of 
the  whole  city  as  that  of  a  consul  or  a  dictator  of  old, 
without  the  ancient  and  time-honored  regulaticms  for 
cdlecting  the  suffirages  by  centuries  or  by  tribes. 

And  who  were  the  people  ?  Was  this  right  equally 
Tiie  people,  shared  by  all  the  members  of  the  religioos 
community,  now  almost  coextensive  in  numbei'  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city?  Had  the  Senate  any 
special  privilege,  or  were  all  these  rights  of  the  laity 
vested  in  the  Emperor  alone  as  the  supreme  civil 
power,  and  so  in  the  Prefect  of  Rome,  the  representa- 
tive o£  imperial  authority  ?  The  popular  universal 
Bui&age,  which,  in  a  small  primitive  church,  one  per- 
vaded with  pure  Christian  piety,  tended  to  harmony, 
became  an  uncontrolled  democratic  anarchy  when  the 
bishopric  included  a  vast  city.  It  is  suqmsing  that 
this  difficulty,  which  was  not  removed  until,  at  a  com- 
paratively recent  period,  the  election  was  vested  in  the 
College  of  Cardinals,  was  not  fatal  to  the  supremacy 
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of  Borne.  But  thoogh  the  wild  scenes  of  anarchy  and 
tumult,  which,  especially  from  the  eighth  to  the  elev- 
enth century,  impaired  the  authority  of  the  Pope  in 
Borne  itself,  and  desecrated  his  person ;  though  the 
successful  Pontiff  was  oflen  only  the  head  of  a  trium- 
phant fitction,  and  was  either  disobeyed,  or  obeyed  with 
undisguised  reluctance,  by  the  defeated  party ;  still  dis- 
tance seemed  to  soften  off  all  this  unseemly  confusion, 
above  which  the  Pope  appeared  seated  on  his  serene 
and  lofty  throne  in  undiminished  majesty.  It  coih 
stantly  happened  that  at  the  very  time  at  which  in 
Rome  the  Pope  was  insulted,  maltreated,  wounded, 
imprisoned,  driven  from  the  city,  the  extreme  parts  of 
Christendom  were  bowing  to  his  decrees  in  unshaken 
reverence. 

Twice  already  —  perhaps  more  than  twice  —  had 
Rome  been  afflicted  with  a  fierce  and  prolonged  con- 
test. The  austere  bigotry  of  Novatian  had  maintained 
his  claim  against  the  authority  o(  Cornelius.  Felix 
had  been  the  antipope  to  Liberius.  The  streets  of 
Rome  had  run  with  blood,  the  churches  had  beai  de- 
filed with  dead  bodies,  in  the  more  recent  strife  of  Dar 
masus  and  Ursicinus. 

On  the  death  of  Zosimus,  some  of  the  clergy  chose 
the  Archdeacon  Eulalius  in  the  Lateran  Church ;  on 
the  same,  or  the  next  day,  a  larger  number  met  in  the 
Church  of  S.  Theodora,  and  elected  the  Presbyter 
Boni&ce.  Three  bishops,  among  whom  was  the 
Bishop  of  Ostia,  either  compelled,  it  was  said,  or, 
jrielding  through  the  weakness  of  extreme  old  Deo.  27,' ». 
age,  consecrated  EulaUus.  Boniface  was  inaugurated 
by  nine  bishops,  in  the  presence  of  seventy  Doabu 
presbyters,  in  the  Church  of  St  Marcellus.  •**'**^" 
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Rome  might  apprehend  the  return  of  those  tenable  and 
bloody  days  which  marked  the  elevation  of  Damasus. 
The  Prefect  of  Rome  was  Symmachus,  son  of  that 
eloquent  orator  who  had  defended  with  so  much  en- 
ergy the  lost  cause  of  paganism.  The  outward  con- 
formity, at  least,  of  Symmachus  to  Christianity  may 
be  presumed  from  the  favor  of  Honorius ;  but  it  is 
curious  to  find  a  contest  for  the  Papacy  dependent  for 
its  decision  on  the  son  of  such  a  father.  Synunachus, 
in  his  report  to  the  Emperor,  inclines  toward  the  party 
BoiaUiu.  of  Eulalius.  Boni&ce  was  summoned  to  Ra- 
irenna.  He  delayed  to  obey  the  mandate,  which 
reached  him  when  he  was  performing  his  sacred  Amo- 
tions without  the  city  ;  the  officers  of  the  Prefect  were 
maltreated  by  the  populace  of  his  party.  The  gates 
of  Rome,  therefore,  Were  closed  upon  Boniface,  and 
Jan.  e.  Eiulalius,  in  great  state,  amid  the  acclamations 
of  part,  at  least,  of  the  people,  took  possession  of  St 
Peter's,  the  Capitol,  as  it  were,  of  Christianity. 

The  party  of  Boniface  were  not  inactive,  or  without 
influence  at  the  court  of  Ravenna.  The  petition  to 
the  Emperor  declared  that  all  the  Presbyters  of  Rome 
would  accompany  Boniface,  to  make  known  her  will, 
or,  rather,  the  judgment  of  God.^  Honorius  issued  a 
■dktoT  rescript,  with  supercilious  impartiality  com- 
Honorins.  maudiug  both  prelates  to  remain  at  a  distance 
from  the  city,  until  the  cause  should  be  decided  by  a 
synod  of  bishops  from  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Africa.  In  the 
mean  time,  as  the  Roman  people  could  not  be  deprived 
of  the  solemn  rites  of  Easter,  Achilleus,  Bishop  of 
Spoleto,  was  ordered  to  officiate  during  the  vacancy. 

^  PrelectiB  singulis  Titulis,  presbyter!  omnes  ademiit,  qui  Toluntatea 
luam,  hoc  est,  judidum  Dei  proloquantnr. — Apud  Baronium,  sub  um.  4ia 
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Bulalius  would  not  endure  this  sacrUegioufl  usurpation 
of  the  powers  of  his  see.  He  surprised  by  night,  at 
the  head  of  that  part  of  the  populace  which  was  on 
his  side,  the  Lateran  Church ;  and  in  contempt  of  the 
Emperor's  orders,  celebrated  the  holy  rites.  But  the 
days  of  successftd  conflict  with  the  civil  power  were 
not  yet  come.  The  rashness  of  Eulalius  estranged 
even  Symmachus  from  his  cause :  ^  this  act  was  treated 
as  one  of  rebellion.  Eulalius  was  expelled  from  the 
dty.  He  was  threatened,  as  well  as  all  the  mw.  is-ss. 
clergy  who  adhered  to  him,  with  still  more  fearful  pen- 
alties. The  laily  who  communicated  vrith  Eulahus 
were  to  be  punished,  the  higher  orders  with  banish- 
ment and  confiscation,  slaves  with  death.  The  pri- 
mates of  the  Re^ons  of  Rome  were  to  be  responsible 
for  all  popular  tumults.  Such  was  the  commanding 
judgment  of  the  Emperor.* 

Bonifiu;e  took  possession  without  further  contest  of 
the  Pontifical  throne.  He  was  the  son  of  a  BonUhe* 
presbyter^  named  Jocondus,  a  Roman  by  Apr.!io 
birth ;  he  was  an  aged  prelate,  of  mild  and  blameless 
character;  wisely  anxious  to  prevent,  as  fiur  as  pos- 
sible, the  scandab,  and  even  crimes,  in  which  he  had 
been  so  nearly  involved.  He  addressed  the  Emperor, 
urging  the  enactment  of  a  law,  a  civil  law,  which 
should  restrain  ecclesiastical  ambition,  and  coerce  those 
who  aspired  to  obtain  by  intrigue,  what  ought  to  be 
the  reward  of  piety  and  holiness.  Honorius  issued  an 
edict,  that  in  case  of  a  contested  election  both  the  rival 
candidates  should  be  excluded  from  the  office,  and  a 
new  appointment  made.      Thus  the  Imperial  power 

1  Symmachi  reiicript  apad  Baron. 

s  See  the  rescript  of  Honorias,  apud  Baronhiiv 

•  Flatin.  Tit.  Bonifke. 
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assumed,  and  was  acknowledged  to  possess,  ihll  au- 
thority to  regulate  the  election  of  Bishops  of  Rome.^ 
During  the  three  years  of  the  pontificate  of  Boni&ce, 
the  Pelagian  controversy  was  still  drawing  out  its 
almost  interminahle  length. 

On  the  death  of  Boniface,^  Eulalius  reftised  to  leave 
the  seclusion  into  which  he  had  retired  ;  the  decline  of 
life  may  have  softened  his  amhition  — for  he  died  the 
B«pt.4,422.  following  year.  Celestine  was  elected,  and 
ruled  in  peace  the  See  of  Rome.  The  Pontificates  of 
Not.  10.  Celestine  I.^  and  his  successor  Sixtus  I.*  were 
otiMkiiwi.  occupied  hy  the  Nestorian  controversy:  oc- 
cupied, but  hardly  disturbed.  The  East,  as  it  has  ap* 
peared,  had  stood  aloof  serene  and  unimpassioned 
throughout  the  Pelagian  controversy;  in  Palestine, 
the  Latin  Jerome  alone,  and  his  partisans  the  two 
Western  bishops  of  doubtful  fiime,  would  not  endure 
the  presence  of  Pelagius.  In  Alexandria  and  Con- 
stantinople, Predestination,  Grrace,  Free  Will,  excited 
no  tumults,  arrayed  against  each  other  no  hostile  fistc- 
tions,  demanded  no  councils.  The  Bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople pronounced  his  authoritative  decrees,  which 
no  one  desired  to  question  ;  and  expelled  from  his  dio- 
cese Celestius,  or  Pelagius  himself,  whom  no  one  cared 
to  defend.  They  alone,  of  all  powerfiil  heresiarchs  in 
Constantinople,  neither  distracted  the  Imperial  court, 
nor  maddened  popular  faction. 

Latin  Christianity  contemplated  with  almost  equal 
indifference  Nestorianism,  and  all  its  prolific 
race,  Eutychianism,   Monophysitism,  Mono- 

1  Rescriptum  Honorii,  apud  Boroniam. 

*  Boniface  died  Nov.  4,  422. 

•  Celestine  I.,  Nov.  10,  422;  died  Julj,  4Sa. 
«»ixtufil.,4a3;  died  440. 


IndUhreno* 
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thelitism.  While  in  this  contest  the  two  great  Patri- 
archates of  the  East,  Constantinople  and  Alexandria, 
brought  to  issue,  or  strove  to  bring  to  issue,  their  rival 
claims  to  ascendency  ;  while  council  after  council  pro- 
mulgated, reversed,  reenacted  their  conflicting  decrees ; 
while  separate  and  hostile  communities  were  formed  in 
every  region  of  the  East ;  and  the  fears  of  persecuted 
Nestorianism,  stronger  than  religious  zeal,  penetrated 
fiwr  refiige  remote  countries,  into  which  Christianity 
had  not  yet  found  its  way :  in  the  West  there  was  no 
Nestorian,  or  Eutychian  sect.  Some  councils  con- 
demned, but  with  hardly  an  audible  remonstrance, 
these  unoHigenial  heresies:  the  doctrines  are  con- 
demned, but  there  appears  no  body  of  heretics  whom 
it  is  thought  necessary  to  strike  with  the  anathema. 

In  the  fUist,  religion  ceased  more  and  more  to  be  an 
affidr  of  pure  rehgion.  It  was  mingled  upgt,t.of 
with  all  the  intrigues  of  the  Imperial  court,  **"*■*• 
with  all  the  furies  of  &ction  in  the  great  cities.  The 
council  was  the  arena,  not  merely  for  Christian  doc- 
trine, but  for  worldly  ascendency.  Secular  ambition 
could  no  longer  be  distinguished,  nor  could  the  warring 
prelates  'themselves  distinguish  it,  from  zeal  for  ortho- 
doxy. Religious  questions  being  decided  by  the  favor 
of  the  Emperor,  the  Empress,  or  the  ruling  minister, 
eunuch  or  barbarian,  that  &vor  was  sought  by  the 
most  unscrupulous  means  —  by  intrigue,  by  adulation, 
by  bribery ;  and  these  means  became  hallowed.  There 
was  no  sacrifice  with  which  Alexandria  would  not  pur- 
chase superiority  over  Constantinople,  or  Constantino- 
ple over  Alexandria :  the  rivalry  of  the  sees  darkened 
into  the  fiercest  personal  hostility. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  unembarrasied 
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with  the  intricacies  of  the  qud^tion,  which  had  no 
temptation  for  his  more  practical  understanding,  with 
the  whole  West  participating  in  his  comparative  apa- 
thy, coold  sit,  at  a  distance,  a  tranquil  arbiter,  and  in- 
terfere only  when  he  saw  his  own  advantage,  or  when 
all  parties,  exasperated  or  wearied  out,  gladly  submit- 
ted to  any  foreign  or  unpledged  judgment.  The  EUist- 
ern  prelates,  too  eager  to  destroy  each  other,  were 
either  blind  to,  or  in  the  heat  of  mutual  detestation 
disregarded  this  silent  aggression,  and  admitted  princi- 
ples without  suspicion  fatal  to  their  own  indep^:^ 
dence. 

On  the  nature  of  the  Gt}dhead  the  inexhaustible 
East  had  not  yet  nearly  run  the  whole  round  of 
speculative  thought;  the  Greek  language  still  found 
new  gradations  on  which  it  might  employ  its  fine 
and  subtile  distinctiveness.  All  these  controversies, 
which  began  anew  with  Nestorianism,  sprang  by  lineal 
and  unbroken  descent  from  the  great  ancestral  princi- 
ple. The  same  Oriental  tenet  (however  it  may  not, 
at  first  sight,  be  apparent)  which  gave  birth  to  the 
various  Gnostic  sects,  and  to  Manicheism,  had  lain  at 
the  root  of  Arianism,^  now  quickened  into  life  Nes- 
torianism and  all  its  kindred  race.  Arianism  had 
arisen  out  of  that  profound  sense  of  the  malignancy 
of  matter,  which  in  its  grasser  infiuence  had  led  to 

iHist.  of  Christianity^  vol.  li.  p.  448.  Add  to  the  authorities  tfaero 
quoted  this  decisive  passage  from  Arins  himself,  apad  Athanas.  xvi.  de  S711. 
d6k  rbi^  airov^  Kal  rd  iK  yaorpdc  (Psalm,  ex.  8)  koI  rd  U  rov  mrpbf 
i^X&cVf  Koi  ^Ko,  uc  fi^poc  (xifTov  dfiooOauw  xai  d^  itpo06^  imd  tohjv  voetroi, 
oinr&eroc  iorai  h  nar^p  koX  duuperdc  icdl  rpemdc  xai  eufia  Kor*  o^rtodf. 
Arias  accused  his  adversaries  of  destroying  this  pure  8i>'*:ituality  of  the 
Father,  hy  asserting  the  hfioovata  of  the  Son.  The  Father  became  Ukewisi 
oompoeed  of  parts,  divisible,  mutable,  corporeal,  and  to  him  this  was  as 
VBiDtwera^le  argument. 
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the  Manichean  Daalism.  The  pure,  primal,  parental 
Deity  mtist  stand  entirely  aloof  from  all  connection 
with  that  in  which  evil  was  inherent,  inveterate, 
inexdngnishable.  This  was  the  absolute  essence  of 
Ddty ;  this  undisturbed,  unattainted  Spiritualism,  which 
disdained,  repelled,  abhorred  the  contact,  the  approxi- 
mation of  the  Corporeal,  which  once  assimilating  to, 
or  condescending  to  assume  any  of  the  attributes  of 
Matter,  ceased  to  be  the  Godhead. 

By  the  triumph  of  the  Athanasian  Trinitarianism,  and 
by  Ae  gradual  dominance  which  it  had  ob-  PJ'^JJjJj^ 
tained  over  the  general  mind  of  Christendom,  u^bad. 
the  coequal  and  consufastantial  Godhead  in  the  Trinity 
had  become  an  article  of  the  universal  creed  in  the 
Latin  Church.  Arianism  survived  only  among  the  bar- 
barians. The  East  adhered  almost  as  generally  to  the 
Creed  of  Nicea.  The  Son,  therefore,  had  become,  if 
the  expression  may  be  ventured,  more  and  more  divine ; 
he  was  more  completely  not  merely  assimilated,  but 
absolutely  identified,  with  the  original,  perfect,  uncon- 
taminated  Godhead.  Yet  his  descent  into  the  material 
world,  his  admixture  with  the  external,  the  sensible, 
the  created  —  his  assumption  of  the  form  and  being 
of  man  (which  all  agreed  to  be  essential  to  the  Chris- 
tian sch^ne,  not  in  seeming  alone,  according  to  the 
Docetic  notion,  but  actually  and  really)  —  must  be 
guarded  by  the  same  jealousy  of  infecting  his  pure 
and  spiritual  essence  by  the  earthly  contagion  :  that 
which  would  have  been  &tal  to  the  spirituality  of 
the  Father,  might  endanger  the  same  prerogative  of 
llie  Bern.  The  divine  and  htmian  nature  could  not 
indeed  be  kept  separate,  but  they  must  be  united 
with  the  least  possible  sacrifice  of  their  essential  at« 
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tributes.  If  (according  to  Nestorins)  the  Etei-nal 
and  Coequal  Word  were  boniy  this  was  a  denial 
views  of  of  his  preexistence ;  and  to  assert  that  he 
^estorios.  QQjjld  be  liable  to  passion  or  suffering,^  in 
the  same  manner  violated  the  pure  spirituality  of  the 
Godhead.  He  proposed,  therefore,  that  the  appella- 
tion, Christ,  should  be  confined,  and,  as  it  were, 
kept  sacred,  as  signifying  the  Being,  composed  of 
the  blended,  yet  unconfounded,  God  and  man ;  and 
that  the  Vir^n  should  be  the  mother  of  Christ,  the 
G^-man,  not  the  mother  of  God,  of  the  unassociated 
divinity."  This  is  the  key  to  the  whole  controversy. 
Never  was  there  a  case  in  which  the  contending 
parties  approximated  so  closely.  Both  subscribed, 
both  appealed  to  the  Nicene  Creed;  both  admitted 
the  preexistence,  the  impassibility  of  the  Eternal 
Word;  but  the  fatal  duty,  which  the  Christians  in 
that  age,  and  unhappily  in  subsequent  ages,  have 
imposed  upon  themselves,  of  considering  the  detec- 
tion of  heresy  the  first  of  religious  obligations,  mingled, 
as  it  now  was,  with  hrunan  passions  and  interests,  made 
the  bleach  irreparable.  Men  like  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
in  whom  religion  might  seem  to  have  inflamed  and 
embittered,  instead  of  allaying,  the  worst  passions  of 
our  nature,  pride,  ambition,  cruelty,  rapacity;  and 
Councils  Uke  that  of  Ephesus,  with  all  the  tumult  and 
violence  without  the  dignity  of  a  senate  or  popular 
assembly,  convulsed  the  East,  and  led  to  a  fierce  and 
irreconcilable  schism. 

The  stem  repudiation  of  the  t^m,  the  Mother  of 
woraupof  Grod,  encoimtered  another  sentiment,  which 
ihe  ThgiD.     jjj^j  y^^^  rapidly  growing  up,  as  one  of  the 

1  Pattbilis.  3  XptoTOTOKOf,  not  Bmntucdf, 
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dominant  influences  of  the  Christian  mind.  The  wor 
ahip  of  the  Virgin  had  arisen  from  the  confluence  of 
many  pure  and  gentle,  and  many  natural  feelings. 
The  reverence  for  everything  connected  with  the 
Redeemer,  especially  by  ties  so  close  and  tender, 
would  not  with  cold  jealousy  watch  and  limit  its  ardent 
language.  The  more  absolute  deification,  if  it  may 
be  so  said,  of  Christ ;  the  forgetfulness  of  hijs  human- 
ity induced  by  bis  investment  in  more  remote  and 
aw&l  Godhead, — created  a  want  of  some  more  kin 
dred  sad  &miliar  object  of  adoration.  The  worship, 
of  the  intermediate  saints  admitted  that  of  the  Virgin 
as  its  least  dangerous,  most  aflecting,  most  consolatory 
port  The  exquisite  beauty  and  purity  of  the  images, 
the  Virgin  Mother  and  the  Divine  In&nt,  though  not 
as  yet  embodied  in  the  highest  art,  by  painting  or 
sculpture,  appealed  to  the  unreasoning  and  unsuspect- 
ing heart.  To  this  was  added,  the  superior  influence 
with  which  Christianity  had  invested  the  female  sex, 
and  which  naturally  clave  to  this  gentler  and  kindred 
object  of  adoring  love.  In  one  of  the  earliest  docu- 
ments relating  to  this  controversy,  the  honor  con- 
ferred on  the  female  sex  by  the  birth  of  the  Lord 
from  the  Virgin  Mary  is  dwelt  upon  in  glowing 
terms:  woman's  glory  is  inseparably  connected  with 
that  of  the  Virgin  Mother.  The  power  exercised 
by  females  at  the  court  of  Constantinople,  now  by 
the  sisters  and  wives,  the  Pulcherias  and  Eudoxias, 
at  other  times,  by  the  mothers  of  Emperors,  the 
Helenas  and  Irenes,  as  in  «ome  degree  springing 
from  Christianity,  was  strengthened  by,  and  in  its 
turn  strengthened,  this  adoration  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
which   interposed  itself  between  that  o^  Christ,  and 
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still  more  that  of  God  the  Father,  and  the  worship- 
ping Christian. 

With  this  view  accords  the  whole  course  of  the 
Promottono*  historv.  On  the  death  of  Sisinnins  Bishop 
A.D.  428.  ot  Constantinople,  the  Jfc!imperor,  the  younger 
Theodosius,  to  terminate  the  intrigues  and  Actions 
among  the  clergy  of  the  city,  summoned  Nestorius 
from  Antioch  to  the  Episcopal  Throne  of  the  Eastern 
Rome.^  Nestorius  appeared,  simple  in  his  dress,  grave 
in  his  demeanor,  pale  and  meagre  from  ascetic  observ- 
ances, and  with  the  fame  of  surpassing  eloquence.' 
He  revived  to  the  expecting  city  the  fond  remem- 
brance of  Chrysostom,  who,  like  him,  had  been  called 
from  Antioch  to  Constantinople.*  The  Grolden  Mouth 
was  again  to  appall  and  deUght  the  city.  But  the 
religion  of  Chrysostom,  from  its  strong  practical  char- 
acter, had  escaped  that  speculative  tinge  which  seemed 
natural  to  the  Syrian  mind.  The  last  lingering  ves- 
tiges of  Gnosticism  survived  in  Syria.  Arius,  though 
not  a  Syrian  Presbyter,  found  his  most  ardent  adher- 
ents in  that  province  ;  and  now  from  the  same  quarter 
sprang  this  new  theory,  which,  though  it  r^ted  its 
claim  to  orthodoxy  on  its  irreconcilable  hostility  to 
Arianism,  grew  out  of  the  same  principle* 

Anastasius,  a  presbyter,  who  accompanied  Nestorius 
commenee-  from  Autioch,  first  souudcd  the  clarion  of 
SSadrnJ**"  strife  and  conftision.  He  publicly  preached 
*.».420.       ^Yio;^  it  was  improper  and  even  impious  to 

^  Nestorius  was  a  Syrian,  a  native  of  Germanicia.  —  Socrat  vii.  29. 
Theodoret,  Heret.  Fab.  iv.  IS.  Simeon  Batharaam.  apad  Assemannl, 
Biblioth.  Orient  i.  846. 

*  Tant&  antea  opinione  vixisti,  ut  tuis  te  aliena  civitas  invideret  Swh 
IS  the  honorable  testimony  borne  to  the  character  of  Neetorios  by  Pop* 
I'elestine.  — Epistol.  ad  Nestor.,  Mansi,  iv.  1206. 

*  Cusiaii  De  Incani.  vii.  30.    Tillemont,  page  286. 
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mddress  the  Virgin  Mary  as  the  Mother  of  God.  The 
indignation  and  excitement  of  the  city  was  heightened 
by  &s1r6preading  rumors,  that  the  Bishop  not  merely 
refiised  to  sflence  the  sacrilegious  Presbyter,  but  openly 
arowed  the  same  opinion.'  As  is  usual,  the  subtile 
distindaons  of  Nestorius  were  unheard  (nt  unintel!igih!e 
to  the  common  ear.  He  proscribed  an  appellation  to 
which  the  pulpits  and  the  services  of  the  Church  had 
habituated  the  general  mind.  The  tenet  jarred  upon 
the  high-strung  sensitiveness  of  an  inveterate  faith, 
and  awoke  resentment,  on  which  the  finest  argument 
was  lost  In  the  great  Metropolitan  Church  germoiMor 
the  Bishop  delivered  a  sermon  on  the  Incar-  ''•■***^"^ 
nation  of  the  Lord.^  As  an  orator  he  placed  his  own 
theory  in  the  most  brilliant  light.  He  dwelt  on  the 
omnipotence,  the  glory,  and  all  the  transcendent  at- 
tributes of  God  the  Creator,  and  of  God  the  R^ 
deemer.  ^*And  can  this  Qod  have  a  mother?"' 
*^The  heathen  notion  of  a  God  bom  of  a  mortal 
mother  is  directly  confuted  by  St.  Paul,  who  declares 
the  Lord  without  father  and  without  mother.  Could 
a  creature  bear  the  Uncreated?  Could  the  Word 
which  was  with  the  Father  before  the  worlds,  become 
a  new-bom  in&nt?  The  human  nature  alone  was 
bom  of  the  Virgin:  that  which  is  of  the  flesh  is 
flesh.^  The  manhood  was  the  instrument  of  the  di- 
vine purposes,  the  outward  and  visible  vesture  of  the 
Invisible.  God  was  incarnate,  indeed,  but  God  died 
not ;  his  death  was  but  casting  off  the  weeds  of  mor- 
tality, which  he  had  assumed  for  a  time."     A  second 

1  Socrates,  H.  £.  viL  29,  8S. 

t  SocratoSy  H.  £.  vO.  83.    EragriiiB,  i.  S.    LflMrmtos,  Brerkr  •  4 

*  Socrates,  nt  supra. 

*  Marios  Meixa^or,  edit.  Qamier,  ii.  p.  5. 
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and  a  tliird  sermon  followed,  iu  which  Nestorius  still 
further  unfolded  his  opinions:  "Like  can  but  bear 
like ;  a  human  mother  can  only  bear  a  human  being. 
God  was  not  bom  —  he  dwelt  in  that  which  was  bom ; 
the  Divinity  underwent  not  the  slow  process  of  growth 
and  development  during  the  nine  montlis  of  preg- 
nancy." But  the  more  perplexing  and  subtle  are 
arguments  addressed  to  those  whose  judgment  is  al- 
ready ratified  by  their  passions,  they  only  inflame 
resentment  instead  of  working  conviction.  The  whole 
city  was  in  an  uproar ;  every  ecclesiastical  rule  broken 
asunder.  The  presbyters,  in  every  quarter,  preached 
against  their  bishop;  and  a  bold  monk  (the  monks 
were  always  the  faithful  representatives  of  the  relig- 
ious passions  of  then*  age)  forbade  the  Bishop,  as  an 
obstinate  heretic,  to  approach  the  altar.  Nestorius 
(and  in  all  his  subsequent  afflictions  it  must  be  re- 
membered that,  when  in  power,  he  scrupled  not  to 
persecute)  did  not  bear  these  insults  with  Christiaa 
equanimity,  or  repress  them  with  calm  dignity.  The 
refractory  priests  and  the  tumultuous  people  were 
seized,  tried,  and  scourged  more  cruelly  than  in  a  land 
of  barbarians.  Nestorius,  it  is  said,  with  his  own 
hand,  struck  the  presumptuous  monk,  and  then  made 
him  over  to  the  officers,  who  flogged  him  through 
the  streets,  with  a  crier  going  before  to  proclaim  his 
ofience,  and  then  cast  him  out  of  the  city.^ 

1  This  is  the  account  indeed  of  a  partisan  —  the  j^port  of  Basilius  to  th« 
Emperor  Thebdosios.  I^bbe,  Concil.  Bat  his  whole  history  shows  the 
persecuting  spirit  of  Nestorius:  —  "The  fifth  day  after  hb  oonsecratioii 
he  endeavored  to  deprive  the  Arians  of  their  church:  they  burned  it  down 
in  despair.  He  was  called  by  his  enemies  Nestorius  the  Inoeodiaiy.'* 
SocraU  vii.  29.  He  excited  also  a  violent  persecution  against  the  NoTir- 
tians,  Quarto-decimans  and  Macedonians.  —  Ibid,  et  c  81.  The  most 
iaihning  fact  against  him,  however,  is  his  own  boast  that  he  precured 
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Nestoritts  found  in  Constantinople  itself  a  more 
dangerons  antagonist.  On  a  festiyal  in  honor  of  the 
Virgin,  Proclus  Bishop  of  Cyzicum  (an  nnsucoessful 
rival,  it  is  said,  of  Nestorius  for  the  Metropolitan  See) 
delivered  a  passionate  appeal  to  the  dominant  feeling. 
The  worship  of  the  Virgin,  in  the  most  poetic  ages 
of  Christianity,  has  hardly  surpassed  the  images  which 
Proclus  poured  forth  in  lavish  profusion  in  honor  of 
the  Mother  of  God.  ^'Ekuth  and  sea  did  homage 
to  the  Virgin,  the  sea  smoothing  its  serene  waters, 
earth  conducting  the  secure  travellers  who  thronged 
to  her  festival.  Nature  exulted,  and  womankind  was 
Verified."  ^^  We  lure  assembled  in  honcn*  of  the 
Mother  of  God  "  (the  appellation  condemned  by  Nes- 
torius) ;  ^^  the  spotless  treasure-house  of  virginity ;  the 
spiritual  paradise  of  the  second  Adam ;  the  wcnrkshop, 
in  which  the  two  natures  were  annealed  together ;  the 
bridal  chamber  in  which  the  Word  wedded  the  flesh ; 
the  living  bush  of  nature,  which  was  unharmed  by 
the  fire  of  the  divine  birth;  the  light  cloud  which 
bore  Him  which  sate  between  the  Cherubim;  the 
stainless  fleece,  bathed  in  the  dews  of  Heaven,  with 
which  the  Shepherd  clothed  his  sheq) ;  the  handmaid 
and  the  mother,  the  Virgin  and  Heaven ;  "  —  and  so 
on  through  a  wild  labyrinth  of  untranslatable  meta- 

•a  imperial  Imw  of  the  atmcMtt  severity  against  all  heretics:  Ego,  certe 
legem  inter  ipsa  me«  ordinationis  initia  contra  eos,  qui  Christum  parum 
bonunem  dicont,  et  eontsa  reliqnas  hareaee  inaerari.  Mansi,  r.  7S1  or  76S. 
For  die  Law,  see  Cod.  Theodoe.  de  Hseret.  Vincentios  Lirinensis  writes 
of  Nestorius,  Ut  uni  hisresi  aditum  patefaceret,  cunctarum  hwssoon  blas- 
phemias  insectabatnr. — Commonit.  c  16.  Nestorius  was  in  character  a 
monk,  without  hnmHi^.  *'  Give  me  (such  is  the  speech  ascribed  to  him  as 
addressed  to  the  Emperor)  a  world  freed  from  heresy,  and  I  will  give  700 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Aid  me  in  subduing  the  heretics,  I  will  aid  you 
in  routing  tho  Persians.** 

14 
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phor.*  The  cloudy  opening  cleared  off  into  something 
like  argument;  it  became  an  elaborate  reply  to  Nes- 
torius,  the  declaration  of  war  from  one  who  felt  hia 
strength  in  the  popular  feeling. 

But  the  war  was  not  confined  to  Constantinople; 
cvriiof  it  involved  the  whole  East.  Now  rushed 
Ai^^idri*.  forward  an  adversary  fiir  more  formidable 
in  station,  in  ability,  in  that  character  for  Christian 
orthodoxy  of  doctrine  which  then  hallowed  every  act, 
even  every  crime,  but  from  which  true  Christianity 
would  avert  its  sight  in  shame  and  anguish,  that  such 
a  champion  should  be  accepted  as  the  representative 
of  the  Gospel  of  peace  and  love.  Cyril  of  Alexan- 
dria, to  those  who  esteem  the  stem  and  uncompro- 
mising assertion  of  certain  Christian  tenets  the  one 
paramount  Christian  virtue,  may  be  the  hei'o,  even 
the  saint:  but  while  ambition,  intrigue,  arrogance, 
rapacity,  and  violence  are  proscribed  as  unchristian 
means  —  barbarity,  persecution,  bloodshed  as  unholy 
and  unevangelic  wickednesses  —  posterity  will  condemn 
the  orthodox  Cyril  as  one  of  the  worst  of  heretics 
against  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  Who  would  not 
meet  the  judgment  of  the  Divine  Redeemer  loaded 
vnth  the  errors  of  Nestorius,  rather  than  with  the 
barbarities  of  Cyril  ? 

Cyril  was  the  nephew  of  Theophilus,  Patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  the  worthy  successor  to  the  see  and  to 
the  character  of  that  haughty  and  unscrupulous  prel- 

1  This  Bennon  of  Proclos  (to  be  found  Labbe,  Condi,  sub  ann.)  is  said, 
in  the  andent  preface,  to  have  been  delivered  in  the  great  chardi,  in  th« 
presence  of  Nestorius.  Nestorius  appears  to  have  answered  this  attack 
with  moderation.  In  dieser  ganzer  Rede  (the  answer  of  Nestorius)  heraa- 
diet  so  viel  Bescheidenheit,  als  gewiss  in  andem  polemischen  SchiiAja 
dicMii  Zeitalters  kaum  angetroffen  wird.  —  Walch,  p.  876. 
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ate,  the  enemj  of  ChiyBoetom.  Jealousy  and  animomty 
towards  the  Bishop  of  Constantmople  was  a  sacred 
kgacj  bequeathed  by  Theophiliis  to  his  nephew,  and 
Cyril  fiiithfiilly  administered  the  &tal  trust.  He  in- 
herited even  the  bitter  personal  hatred  of  Chrysostom ; 
refosed  to  concur  in  the  general  req)ect  for  his  mem- 
ory, and  in  the  reversal,  aftw  his  death,  of  the  unjust 
9&atence  of  cbpositiiMi  from  his  see*  He  scrupled  not 
to  call  the  eloquent,  and  in  all  religious  tenets  and 
principles  absolutely  blameless  Christian  orator,  a 
second  Judas.^  The  general  voice  of  Christendom 
alone  compelled  him  to  desist  from  this  posthumous 
persecution.  Nor  was  Cyril  content  without  surpass- 
ing his  haughty  kinsman  in  the  pretensions  of  his 
archiepiscopate.  From  his  accession,  observes  the  ec- 
clesiastical historian  of  ihe  time,  the  bishops  of  Alex- 
andria aspired,  fiur  beyond  the  limits  of  the  sacerdotal 
power,  to  rule  with  sovereign  authority.'  They  con- 
fronted, and,  as  will  appear,  contended  on  equal  terms 
and  with  the  same  weapons,  against  the  Imperial 
magistracy.^ 

The  first  act  of  Cyril's  episcopacy  was  that  of  a 
persecutor.     He  closed  the  churches  of  the  oyrfi'i  i 


Novatians,  seized  and   confiscated  all   their*"   °** 

.  Tli«NoT»- 


sacred  treasures,  and  stripped  the  bishop  of  < 
all  his  possessicms.     The  war  which  he  commenced 
against  the  heretics  he  continued  against  the  Jews  and 
Leathens.     But  the  numerous  and  wealthy  Thtj««i. 
Jews  of  Alexandria,  who  multiplied  as  &st  as  they 

1  Epfat.  ad  AttSc  apod  Ld>b6, 204. 

vtraAnfaoitUtp  tup  wpayftdruv  iXap€  t^  ip)A^*    Socnt  H.  B.  tO.  7. 
•  Ibid,  loc  fit. 
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vrere  diminished  by  their  own  feuds  or  feijds  with 
the  Christians,  were  not  to  be  oppressed  so  easilj 
as  a  small  and  mipopular  sect  of  Christians.  Cyril 
must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  fierce  and 
violent  temperament  of  the  Alexandrian  p(^uIaoe, 
and  with  their  proverbial  character,  that  ^eir  fiio- 
tions  never  ended  without  UoodshedJ  But  Cyril 
had  himself  too  much  of  the  hot  Egyptian  Uood  in 
his  veins;  and  the  bishop,  instead  of  allaying  this 
sanguinary  propensity  by  the  gentle  and  humanizing 
influences  of  Christianity,  was  rarely  the  last  to  raise 
the  banner  of  strife,  never  the  first  to  lay  it  down, 
never  laid  it  down  until  his  ^lemies  were  prostrate 
at  his  feet.  Both  Jews  and  Christians  in  Alexandria 
had  so  far  departed  firom  the  primitive  habits  of  their 
religion,  that  their  most  frequent  and  dangerous  col- 
lisions took  place  in  the  theatre;  and  the  drama,  in 
its  noblest  form  a  part  c^  the  pagan  religion,  had  now 
degenerated  into  such  immodest  or  savage  exhibitions, 
or  in  itself  gave  rise  to  such  maddening  fiictions  that, 
instead  of  allaying  hostile  feelings  by  the  common 
amusement  and  hilarity,  it  inflamed  them  to  fiercer 
animosity/''  The  contested  merits  of  a  pantcnnimie 
actor  now  exasperated  the  mutual  hatred  of  the  re- 
ligious parties.  Orestes,  the  prefect  of  the  city,  deter- 
mined to  suppress  these  tumults,  and  ordered  strict 
poUce  regulations  to  that  efiect  to  be  hung  up  in  the 
theatre.  Certain  partisans  of  the  archbishop  entered 
the  theatre,  with  the  innocent  design,  it  is  said,  of 

1  Ai;ca  ydp  atfuiToc  oif  naverat  i%  6pfjaK»    Socrat.  vii.  18. 

s  TliMe  entertainments  usually  took  place  on  tiie  Jewish  Sabbath,  and 
oo  that  idle  day  the  theatre  was  tlironged  with  Jews,  who  prelerred  tkit 
profrne  amusement  to  the  holy  worship  of  their  Synagogue.— Hiat  of 
Tews,  iU.  199. 
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reading  this  proclamation.  Among  these  was  one 
Hierax,  a  low  schoolmaster,  a  man  conspicuous  as  an 
admirer  of  Cyril,  whom  he  was  wont  (according  to 
common  usage  in  the  church)  to  applaud  veliemently 
whenever  he  preached.  From  what  cause  is  not  quite 
dear,  the  Jews  supposed  themselves  insulted  by  the 
presence  of  Hierax  ;^  they  raised  a  violent  outcry  that 
the  man  was  there  only  to  stir  up  a  tumult.  Orestes, 
jealous,  it  is  said,  of  the  archbishop  on  account  of 
his  ^icroaehments  on  the  civil  authority,  sided  with 
the  Jews,  ordeoed  Hierax  to  be  seized  as  a  disturber 
of  the  peace  and  publicly  scourged.  The  archbishop 
sent  for  the  principal  Jews,  and  threatened  them  with 
exemplary  vengeance,  if  they  did  not  cause  all  tumults 
against  the  Christians  to  cease.  The  Jews  determined 
to  anticipate  the  menace  of  their  adversaries.  Having 
put  on  rings  of  palm  bark,  in  order  to  distinguish  each 
other  IB  the  dark,  they  suddenly,  at  the  dead  of  night, 
raised  a  cry  that  the  great  church,  called  that  of  Alex- 
ander, was  on  fire.  The  Christians  rose  and  rushed 
fix>m  all  quarters  to  save  the  church.  The  Jews  fell 
upon  them  and  massacred  on  all  sides*  When  day 
dawned,  the  cause  of  the  uproar  was  manifest.  The 
archbish<^  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  formidable 
force,  attacked  the  synagogue  of  the  Jews,  expelled 
the  whole  race,  no  doubt  not  without  much  bloodshed, 
firom  the  dty,  and  allowed  the  populace  to  piDage  all 
their  vast  wealth.  The  Jews,  who  from  the  time  of 
Aleximder  had  inhabited  the  ci^,  were  thus  cast  forth 


1  My  saggestion,  in  a  former  woHt,  that  these  regnUtioiit  might  have 
appointed  different  da^  for  the  different  racee  of  the  people  to  attend  the 
,  woold  make  the  story  more  dear.    The  excuse  wUoh  Soerates 
I  for  the  presence  of  Hierax  implies  that  he  had  no  hoslneBS  i 
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naked  and  outraged  from  its  walls.  The  strong  part 
which  Orestes  took  against  the  archbishop,  and  his 
regret  at  the  expulsion  of  so  man  j  thriving  and  opu- 
lent Jews  from  the  city,  warrant  tihe  suspicion  that 
their  rising  was  not  without  great  provocation.  Both 
parlies  sent  representations  to  the  Emperor:  in  the 
interval  Cyril  was  compelled  by  the  people  of  Alex- 
andiia  to  make  overtures  of  reconciliation.^  On  (me 
occasion  he  went  forth  to  meet  Orestes  with  the  Gospel 
in  his  hand :  the  prefect,  probably  supposing  that  he  had 
not  much  of  its  spirit  in  his  heart,  ipefiised  his  advances. 
The  monks  of  the  Nitrian  desert  had  already  been 
noQju  of  employed  in  the  persecutions  by  Theophilus. 
Nitria.  These  fiery  champions  of  the  Church  took 
arms,  to  the  number  of  five  hundred,  and  poured  into 
the  city  to  strengthen  the  faction  of  the  patriarch. 
They  surrounded  tihe  chariot  of  the  prefect,  insulted 
him,  and  heaped  on  him  the  opprobrious  names  of 
heathen  and  idolater.  The  prefect  protested,  but  in 
vain,  that  he  had  been  baptized  by  Atticus,  Bishop  of 
Constantinople.  One  of  these  monks,  named  Ammo- 
nius,  hurled  a  great  stone  and  struck  him  on  the  head ; 
the  blood  gushed  forth,  and  his  afirighted  attendants 
fled  on  all  sides.  But  the  character  of  Orestes  stood 
high  with  the  people.  The  Alexandrians  rose  in  d^ 
fence  of  their  ma^trate;  the  monks  were  driven 
from  the  city ;  Ammonius  seized,  tortured,  and  put  to 
death.  Cyril  commanded  his  body  to  be  taken  up : 
the  honors  of  a  Christian  martyr  were  prostituted  on 
this  insolent  ruffian ;  his  panegyric  was  pronounced  in 
the  Church,  and  he  was  named  Thaumasius,  the  Won- 

Bocmt  loc  dt 
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derftil.  Bat  the  more  Christian  of  the  Christians  were 
shocked  at  the  conduct  of  the  Archbishop.  Cyril  was 
for  once  ashamed,  and  glad  to  bury  the  affair  in  ob- 
fiyion. 

Bui  before  long  his  adherents  were  guilty  of  a  more 
atrocious  and  an  unprovoked  crime,  of  the  guilt  of  which 
a  deep  suspicion  attached  to  Cyril.    All  Alexandria  re 
ipected,  honored,  took  pride  in  the  celebrated  Qn»tia. 
Hypatia.     She  was  a  woman  of  extraordinary  learn- 
mg;  in  her  was  centered  the  lingering  knowledge  of 
that  Alexandrian  Platonism  cultivated  by  Plotinus  and 
his  school.     Her  beauty  was  equal  to  her  learning; 
her  modesly  commended  both.     She  mingled  fireely 
with  the  philosophers  without  suspicion  to  her  lofty 
and  unblemished  character.     Hypatia  lived  in  great 
btimacy  with  the  prefect   Orestes;  the  only  charge 
whispered   against  her  was  that  she  encouraged  him 
in  hu  hostility  to  the  patriarch.     Cyril,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  said  not  to  have  been  superior  to  an  unworthy 
jealousy  at  the  greater  concourse  of  hearers  to  the  lec- 
tures o(  the  elegant  Platonist  than  to  his  own  ser- 
mons.^    Some  of  Cyril's  ferocious  partisans  seized  this 
woman,  dragged  her  from  her  chariot,  and  with  the 
most  revolting  indecency  tore  her  clothes  off,  and  then 
rent  her  limb  from  limb.*    The  Christians  of  Alexan- 
dria did  this,  professing  to  be  actuated  by  Christian 
aeal  in  the  cause  of  a  Christian  prelate.     No  wonder, 
in  the  words  of  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  that  by 
mch  a  deed  a  deep  stain  was  fixed  on  Cyril  and  the 
Church  of  Alexandria.^ 


*  Socntit,  H.  £.  riJ.  18.  *  Damasdns  apnd  Soidun. 
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Nefltorius. 


It  was  this  man  who  now  stood  forth  as  the  head 
and  representative  of  Eastern  Christendom,  the  assertor 

I  AcaiiMt  ^^  P^^^  Christian  doctrine,  the  antagonist  of 
heresy  on  the  episcopal  throne  of  Constan- 
tinople. Cyril  was  not  blind  to  the  advantage  oiFered 
by  this  opportunity  of  humiliating  or  crushing  by  this 
odious  imputation  the  Bishop  of  tlie  Imperial  See, 
which  aspired  to  dispute  with  Alexandria  the  primacy 
of  the  East.  The  patriarchs  of  Alexandria  had  seen 
the  rise  of  Constantinople  with  undissembled  jealousy. 
To  this  primacy  Antioch,  perhaps  Jerusalem,  might 
advance  some  pretensions.  Ephesus  boasted  of  her 
connection  with  St.  John.  But  Byzantium  had  been 
a  poor  see  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Heraclea ;  its  claim 
rested  entirely  on  the  city  having  become  the  seat  of 
empire*  This  jealousy  had  be3n,  no  doubt,  the  latent 
cause  of  the  bitter  and  perpjvering  hostility  of  The- 
ophilus  towards  Chrysostom.  The  more  ambitious 
Cyril  might  now  renew  the  contest  with  less  suspicion 
of  unworthy  motives ;  he  was  waging  war,  not  against 
a  rival,  but  against  a  heretic. 

The  intelligence  of  the  disturbances  in  Constantino 
pie  and  the  impopular  doctrines  favored  at  least  by 
Nestorius  spread  rapidly  to  Alexandria ;  the  monks  of 
both  regions  probably  maintained  a  close  correspond- 
ence. Cyril  commenced  his  operations  by  an  Easter 
sermon,  in  which,  without  introducing  the  name  of 
Nestorius,  he  denounced  his  doctrines*  He  followed 
up  the  blow  with  four  epistles,  at  certain  intervals: 
one  addressed  to  his  faithful  partisans,  the  monks  of 
Egypt;  one  to  the  Emperor;  one  to  the  Empress 
motber,  the  guardian  of  her  son ;  the  last  to  Nestorius 
himself.     The  address  to  the  Emperor  commences  in 
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an  Oriental  tone  of  adulation,  the  servility  of  whidi 
would  have  been  as  aUiorrent  to  an  ancient  Roman  as 
Its  impiety  to  a  primitive  Christian.  The  Emperor  is 
the  image  of  God  npon  earth :  as  the  Divine  Majesty 
fills  heaven  and  awes  the  angels,  so  his  ser^ie  digni^ 
the  earth,  and  is  the  source  of  all  human  happiness. 
This  emperor  was  the  feeble  boy,  Theodosins  II.  To 
the  Empresses,  the  mother  and  the  sister  of  Theodo* 
sins,  as  more  worthy  auditors,  and  judges  better  quali- 
fied to  enter  on  suc^  high  mysteries,  Cyril  pours  out 
all  the  treasures  of  his  theology.  In  the  letter  to  Nes* 
torius,  who,  it  seems,  had  taken  off^ioe  at  the  dissem- 
ination of  the  address  to  the  Egyptian  monks  in  C(»h 
stantinople,  Cyril  states,  with  some  calmness,  that  the 
whole  Christian  world,  Rome,  Syria,  Alexandria,  were 
equally  shocked  by  the  denial  of  the  title  ^^  Mother  of 
God "  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.^  This  epistle  wa«  fol- 
lowed by  a  second,  which  called  forth  an  answer  firom 
Nestorius.  This  answer,  as  weU  as  the  whole  of  the 
controversy,  more  completely  betrays  the  leading  no^ 
tions  which  had  obtained  such  foil  possession  of  the 
mind  of  Nestorius.  The  Grodhead,  as  inmiaterial,  is 
essentially  impassible.  The  coetemal  Word  must  be 
impassible,  as  the  coetemal    Father.^     The  human 

1  Labbe,  Gonefl.  iiL  p.  51. 

*  Kai  Tdv  ^^Zait  ixdvcv  tuv  mripuv  ebpifoui  A^opdv,  o6  r^  bftodbma* 
StSrnfTa  ira^jyr^y  dpiJKOTa,  ovde  Avaaraaav  rdv  ^eXufdvav  va^  ivcurrifocch- 
m.  Efrfst  NesUnr.,  apud  Labbe,  p.  821.  Tdv  ydp  h  role  itfCrrotc  dira^, 
t^pix^evra,  Kot  devrSpac  yew^eut  (Ukierov,  tt&'Xtv  tfa^ijrbv,  kcH  veftKTUh 
rm  o(m  ^tT  6nuc  darrftv,  p.  122.  This  is  thioaghout  the  point  at  ivne. 
Gompan  the  third  part  (in  the  CondL  Labbe)  containing  the  twehre  chap- 
ters of  Qjril,  the  objections  o^  the  Oriental  prelates,  and  the  apologj  of 
Cjr3  in  each  separate  dbapter.  The  one  party  contend  agafaist  the  paesl- 
bOilT,  the  mntabili^  of  the  Godhead;  Christ  being  God,  is  kmx&iK  «d 
ytOO^moQ,    The  flerfi,  which  endued  all  the  passion  and  the  chaofs 
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nature  was  the  temple  in  which  dwelt  the  serene  and 
impassive  Divinity.  To  degrade  the  Divinitj"  to  the 
bmte  and  material  processes  of  gestation,  birth,  pas- 
sion, death,  the  inalienable  accidents  of  the  flesh  and 
the  flesh  alone,  was  pure  heathenism,  or  a  heresy  worse 
than  that  of  Arius  or  Apollinaris.  Cyril  himself  is 
driven  by  this  difficulty  to  the  very  verge  of  Nestorian 
opinions,  and  to  admit  that  the  Godhead  cannot  prop- 
erly be  asserted  to  have  suffered  wouhds  and  death.^ 
But  throughout  this  age  the  strong  repulsive  power  of 
religious  difference  subdues  the  feebler  attractive  force 
of  conciliation  and  peace.  The  epistolary  altercaticm 
between  Cyril  and  Nestorius  grew  fiercer,  and  with 
less  hope  of  reconcilement.  Nestorius,  though  he 
might  not  foresee  the  formidable  confederacy  which 
was  organizing  itself  against  him,  might  yet  have 
known  on  what  dangerous  ground  he  stood  even  in 
state  of  Con-  Constantinople.  The  clergy  of  both  factions, 
•tantinopto.  ^jj^  i^^  engaged  in  the  strife  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  Philippus  or  of  Proclus,  the  rivals  of 
the  ruling  archbishop  for  the  see,  mutually  indignant 
at  the  intrusion  of  a  stranger,  were  already  combined 
in  hatred  towards  Nestorius.  All  the  monks  were 
forious  partisans  of  the  "  Mother  of  God."     Against 

was  intimately  oonnected  with  the  Deity;  was  its  pavilion,  its  dwellings 
place;  and  this  may  explain  ^*  The  Word  became  flesh.**  Oompare  pp. 
844, 881,  892. 

iQyril  was  reduced  to  the  expression  iuca^  hra^e.  We  find,  too, 
this  remarkable  passage:  oix  ^<  ndvTQ(  abrdf  6  he  ^aov  icard  fw^* 
ytwtt&dc  Xoyos  imidavev,  fi  Mx^  ry  Tuoyxg  dc  ri^  fc^xvpdv,  miaw  ydfi 
hcet,  dne  fjoi,  nXevpdv  rd  daufuxrcv,  Ij  nuc  av  Ani^avev  ff  ^-  <WX*  *r«  iyu 
dels  if  oapidt  dra  •K<urx9^ofj^  ^br^,  &g  roi  Idiov  'K&oxmrnc  oufurrof, 
inroc  irpdf  kaurdv  oUaovrai  rb  na&dc.  In  the  Alexandrian  Litorgy  of 
8.  Gregory,  this  expression  has  been  introdnced,  koX  ira^^  iKOucUtf  mtmi 
ml  fidvof  <ljroi»^  «&r  ^edc.    Ap*:!  Renaudot,  T.  p.  114. 
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this  confederacy  Nestorius  could  array  only  the  precft- 
rioos  favor  of  the  Emperor,  the  support  of  some  of  his 
Syrian  brethren,  his  archi^iscopal  authority,  and  the 
allegiance  of  some  of  his  clergy.  Nestorius  rashly 
precipitated  the  strife.  Dorotheus,  a  bishop  of  his 
party,  in  his  presence  pronounced  a  solenm  anathema 
on  all  who  should  apply  the  contested  appellation  to 
the  Virgin.^  A  fiery  and  injurious  protest  ^  was  im- 
mediately issued,  iNX)fessing  to  speak  the  sentiments  of 
the  whole  clergy  of  Constantinople,  and  peremptorily 
condemning  the  bishop,  as  guilty  of  heresy,  and  com- 
paring his  language  to  the  unpopular  and  proscribed 
opinions  of  Paul  of  Samosata.  It  was  read  in  most 
of  the  churche^.^ 

Both  parties,  Nestorius  and  Cyril  themselyes,  could 
not  but  look  with  earnest  solicitude  to  Rome.  Both  p«tiM 

turn  to 

She  held  the  balance  of  power.  If  the  «««>•. 
Bishop  of  Rome  had  been  the  most  unambitious  of 
mankind,  he  could  hardly  have  declined  the  arbitra- 
tion, which  was  almost  an  acknowledgment  of  his  su- 
premacy. Nothing  tended  more  to  his  elevation  in 
the  mind  of  Christendom  than  these  successive  Eastern 
controversies,  if  considered  only  as  affecting  his  dignity 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  The  deeper  the  East  was 
sunk  in  anarchy  and  confiision,  the  more  commanding 
the  statdy  superiority  of  Rome.  While  the  episcx>pal 
throne  of  Constantinople  had  been  held  in  succession 

1  Tbe  dhronologjr  of  the  eyents  is.not  quite  dear,  but  thb  seems  to  be  th« 
oatonl  order. 

*  This  protest  preoerves  some  of  the  ezpreiieions  ettribated  to  Keetoriiis. 
**  How  could  A  mother,  bom  im  time,  give  biith  to  him  who  was  before  thf 
sges?  "  The  word  "  birth,"  it  occurred  to  neither  party  was  used  in  di 
^ectlj  opposite  senses. 

*GoB^M0»  the  strcmg  address  of  the  monks  to  the  emperor,  p.  tt(. 
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by  the  persecuted  Chrysostom,  by  the  heretic  Nesto- 
rius,  as  it  was  afterwards  by  Flavianns,  who,  if  not 
murdered,  died  of  ill  usage  in  a  council  of  bishops ; 
that  of  Alexandria  by  Theophilus,  and  his  nephew 
Cyril,  whose  violence  disgraced  their  orthodoxy;  a 
succession  of  able,  at  least  blameless,  Pontifife  of  Rome 
was  now  about  to  close  with  Leo  the  Great.^ 

Each,  too,  of  these  Eastern  antagonists  for  ascen- 
dancy was  disposed  to  admit  one  part  of  the  claims  on 
which  rested  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  Alexandria, 
that  of  the  descent  fix>m  St.  Peter :  ancient  and  apos- 
tolic origin  was  so  clearly  wanting  to  Constantinople, 
that  on  this  point  the  Roman  superiority  was  undenia- 
ble. On  her  side,  Constantinople  was  content  to  rec- 
ognize the  title  of  Rome  to  superiority  as  the  city  of 
the  Caesars,  from  whence  followed  her  own  secondary, 
if  not  coequal  dignity  as  New  Rome. 

Celestine,  of  Roman  birth,  who  had  held  high  lan- 
Pope  g^^®  ^  *^®  Churches  of  Africa  and  of  Gaul, 

^^*^^^^-      at  this  present  period  was  bishop  of  Rome. 

Nestorius  was  the  first  who  endeavored  to  propitiate 
the  Roman  Pontiff.  Some  misunderstanding  had 
already  arisen  between  them  concerning  certain  Pela- 
gians, the  only  heretics  whom  Nestorius  was  slow  to 
persecute;  and  whom,  as  if  ignorant  how  obnoxious 
they  were  to  Rome  and  the  West,  he  had  treated  with 
something  of  Eastern  indifference.  He  addressed  to 
Celestine  a  letter,  ftdly  explaining  the  grounds  of  his 
aversion  to  the  term  *' Mother  of  God."  This  he 
wrote  in  Greek ;  it  was  sent  into  Gaul,  to  be  correctly 
translated  by  the  famous  monk  Cassianus.' 

1  Not  immediate  succession,  but  the  succession  of  the  greater  names, 
s  Celestinos  ad  Nestoriom.    Wakh  rather  throws  doubt  on  this  tvnal^ 
imt  by  Cassian,  p.  488. 
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In  the  mean  time  arrived  the  Deacon  Posidoniui 
Sx>m  Alexandria,  with  an  elaborate  letter  firom  CTril,^ 
which,  with  the  Sermons  of  Nestorios,  he  had  the 
forethought  to  send  already  translated  into  Latin. 
Thus  the  hostile  representations  of  CyrQ,  though  de- 
livered last,  obtained  the  advantage  of  preoccupying 
the  minds  of  the  Roman  clergy .' 

To  them,  indeed,  the  Nestorian  opinions  were  utteriy 
uncongenial,  as  to  the  whole  of  Western  Cliristendom. 
They  had  not  comprehended  and  could  not  compre- 
hend that  sensitive  dread  of  the  contamination  of  the 
Deity  by  its  connection  with  Matter :  they  were  equally 
jealous  of  any  disparagement  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Already  her  name,  with  the  title  of  Mother  of  God, 
had  sounded  in  hymns  ascribed  to  St.  Ambrose,  and 
admitted  into  the  public  service.  The  Latin  language 
was  not  flexible  to  all  the  fine  shades  of  expression  by 
which  Nestorius  defined  his  distmctive  differences 
firom  the  common  creed. 

Still  Nestorius  was  not  entirely  without  hope  of  ob- 
taining a  fiivorable  hearing  fix)m  Cdestine.     The  first 
reply  of  the  Roman  was  not  devoid  of  courtesy.     But 
his  hopes  were  in  a  short   time  utterly  confounded. 
A  synod  of  Western  Bishq>s,  presided  over  ^^  ^j^ 
by  Celestine,  met  at  Rome.     The  sentence  ^"«^*- 
was  decisive,  condemnatory,  imperious.     Celestine,  in 
the   name  of  the  Synod,  and  in  his  own,*,j^^^j^^, 
commanded  Nestorius  to  recant  his  novel  and  ^'•****»»- 

1  PondonioB  was  instracted  not  to  deliver  the  letters  of  Cyril,  if  tLdte  of 
Neslorhis  bad  not  been  delivered  to  Celestuie.— Statement  of  Peter  the 
Presbyter,  Condi.  Ephee.  in  biit. 

*  Kestorios  bitterly  complained  of  the  misrepresentations  of  Cyril  in  thii 
lettar,  by  which  he  deceived  Celestine,  a  man  of  too  great  dimpHoity  to  Judgt 
if  PsHgioos  doctrines  with  sofficient  acuteness.  —  Trcniri  Tragcpd.  in  Synodic 

•  ¥apep^  Koi  iyypa^t  dfiohryia.    p.  361. 
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anauthorized  opinions  in  a  public  and  written  apology 
within  ten  days  from  the  arrival  of  the  monition :  in 
kng.  u.  case  of  disobedience,  he  was  to  hold  himself 
under  excommonication  from  the  Chun^^ 

This  haughty  mandate  to  Nestorius  was  accompa- 
nied by  an  address  to  the  clergy  and  people  of  Constan* 
iinople.  It  expressed  the  parental  care  of  Celestine 
for  their  spiritual  wel&re,  and  announced  the  decree 
which  had  been  issued  against  Nestorius  by  the  Bishop 
of  Rome.  The  Western  Church  would  take  no  ac- 
count of  any  anathema  or  excommunication  pro- 
nounced by  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople ;  but  having 
declared  such  anathema  null  and  void,  would  continue 
to  communicate  with  all  persons  under  such  interdict 
And  because  the  presence  of  Celestine  in  the  East, 
however  necessary,  was  impossible,  on  account  of  the 
distance  by  land  and  sea,  he  delegated  his  fuU  power 
in  the  affiiir  to  his  brother  Cyril,  in  order  to  arrest 
the  spreading  pestilence.^ 

The  Syrian  bishops  alone,  of  those  who,  from  their 
BbhoiMof  station  and  character,  had  weight  in  the 
^y**^  Christian   world,  were  yet  imcommitted  in 

the  strife,  Acacius  of  Berea,  the  Patriarchs  of  Jerusa- 
lem and  of  Antioch.  E^h  party  courted  their  sup- 
port. Cyril,  with  his  usual  activity,  urged  them  to 
unite  in  the  confederacy  against  Nestorius.  Either 
from  the  sincere  love  of  peace,  or  some  clearer  percep- 
tion of  the  principles  on  which  Nestorius  grounded 
his  opinions,  or  some    secret  sympathy  with   them, 

1  Epist  CyriU.  p.  896. 

'  Kat  firexdj)  iv  rtjXiAoOnf}  trpayfiaTi  if  iffuripa  ax^^  napovaia  6vayKm% 
ifaiverOf  r^y  ijiuripav  duidoxr^,  did  rd  Kord.  i&aXuTTav  Koi  y^  dtaarfffioTQ 
wtny  TV  6yUt>  4^A^  fiov  Kvpi?2jift  iiTreveiftafiev,  fo^  ainii  if  voao^  ^f^WJ 
nW"  itOKpornroc  h:ir(H^^,    Epist.  Cyril,  p.  373. 
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these  bishops  endeayored  to  allaj  the  storm.  John  of 
Antioch,  in  a  letter  ftill  of  Christian  persuasiveness, 
entreated  Nestorios  not  to  plnnge  Christendom  into 
discord  on  account  of  a  word,  and  that  word  not  inca- 
pable of  being  interpreted  in  his  sense,  but  which  had 
become  familiar  to  the  Christian  ear:  Rome,  Alex- 
aadria,  even  Macedonia,  had  declared  against  him. 
John  required  no  d^rading  concession,  no  disingen- 
aoos  compromise  or  suppression  of  opinion.  If  hii 
demies  were  strong  and  violent  before  the  correspond- 
eoce  had  begun  with  Rome  and  Alexandria,  how 
would  their  boldness  increase  after  these  unhappy  let- 
ters^  from  Cjril  and  from  Celestinel  But  die  time 
for  reconciliation  was  passed.  Four  bishops,  Theo- 
pemptus,  Daniel,  Potamon,  and  Komarius,  crt«tto*'i 
arrived  in  Constantinople,  with  the  ultimate  oSSSntt 
demands  of  Rome  and  Alexandria.  They"'*'**^ 
entered,  after  divine  service,  the  Bishop's  chamber, 
where  were  assembled  the  whole  clergy,  and  many  of 
the  most  distinguished  laity :  they  delivered  the  letters 
to  Nestorius.  Nestorius  received  them  coldly,  and 
commanded  them  to  return  the  next  day  for  the 
answer.  The  next  day  when  they  presented  them- 
selves, they  were  refrised  admission.'  Nestorius  as- 
cended the  pulpit,  and  preached  in  sterner  and  more 
condemnatory  language  than  before.  Celestine  and 
Cyril  had  demanded  unquaUfied  submission:  Cyril 
had  declared  that  it  was  not  enough  to  subecribe  the 

^  Tpofifidmv  Toinuv  tuv  iarevicruv.  Epiat.  Joan.  Antloch.  p.  MS.  Nc»- 
torivt  had  almost  consented  to  yield  so  ikr  as  to  assert  that  H  was  not  so 
VBch  the  word  itself  as  the  abase  of  it  whkh  was  irreconcilable  with  his 
views  of  the  Godhead. 

'The  aoooont  of  this  transaction  is  given  by  the  Itisbops  Theopempta# 
«d  the  rest 
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Creed  of  Nicea,  without  receiving  the  sense  of  that 
Creed  according  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Bishops 
Nestorioi  of  the  Church.  The  twelve  articles  of  ex- 
SSd^D^e,  communication  were  promulgated,  hy  the 
***•  zeal  of  the  Bishop's  adversaries,  throu^out 

Constantinople.  But  Nestorius,  unappalled,  on  his 
side  launched  forth  his  interdict;  anathema  encoun- 
tered anathema.  Nestorius  excluded  from  salvation 
those  who  denied  salvation  to  him.  For  in  the  awftil 
meaning  which  the  act  of  excommimication  conVeyed 
to  the  Christian  mind  of  that  age,  it  meant  total  exclu- 
sion, unless  after  humiliating  penitence,  and  hard- 
wrung  absolution,  from  the  mercy  of  the  Most  High, 
— inevitable,  everlasting  damnation. 

With  stem  serenity  the  enemies  of  Nestorius  con- 
template these  awful  consequences ;  those  of  worldly 
strife  they  behold  almost  with  satisfaction.  Cyril  ap- 
plies to  these  times  the  much  misused  words  of  the 
Saviour,  —  "  2%inA  not  that  I  am  come  to  send  peeuse 
vpon  earth:  fori  am  come  to  set  a  man  at  variance 
ayainst  his  father^  and  the  daughter  against  her  mother  J*'* 
If  fiiith  be  infringed — faith  even  in  these  minutest 
points  —  away  with  idle  and  dangerous  reverence  for 
parents ;  cast  oflF  all  love  of  children  and  of  bretluren. 
Death  is  better  than  life  to  the  pious  (those  who  ad- 
here to  the  orthodox  opinions),  for  to  them  alone  is 
the  better  resurrection.^ 

The  anathemas  of  Nestorius  are  not  less  remorse- 
Nestoriui  less.  Thcv  also  aim  at  involving  Cyril  in  the 
Mtas  Cyril,     odious  charge  of  heresy.    Throughout  is  njui- 

«ipdc  yoviac  <&mS(^  ifpefmru)  6k  KalSr^  da  rixva  koL  66eX^odc  fiXocrop- 
iUKv6fUK'    CjTn.  Epist.  p.  S96. 
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ifest  the  peculiar  jealousy  of  Nestorius  lest  he  should 
mingle  up  the  Deity  in  any  way  with  the  materia? 
flesh  of  man.  Christ  was  the  Emmanuel,  the  6oc 
with  us.  The  Divinity  assumed  at  his  birth  the  morta. 
form  and  attributes,  and  so  became  the  Christ,  the  co- 
existent God  and  man.  The  Christ  laid  aside  the  man- 
hood, which  he  had  associated  to  his  divinity,  after  hit 
death  and  resurrection.  Accursed  is  he  who  asserts 
that  the  Word  of  God  was  changed  into  flesh.  Ac- 
cursed is  he  who  disparages  the  dignity  of  the  divine 
nature  by  attributing  to  it  the  acts  and  passions  of  the 
human  nature  which  it  assumed  for  the  display  of  it& 
Godhead.1 

The  secret  of  the  undaunted  courage  shown  by  Ne»> 
tonus  was  soon  revealed.  He  had  still  un-  ^^  inaoeno, 
shaken  possession  of  the  mind  of  the  Imperial  **  ^"*- 
Court.  The  triumph  of  Cyril  was  arrested  by  an  hu- 
miliating rescript  from  Theodosius.  He  was  arraigned 
not  merely  for  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  world,  but 
even  that  of  the  Imperial  fiunily.  The  rescript  ad- 
dressed to  Cyril,  in  unambiguous  language,  relates  his 
haughty  and  dictatorial  demeanor,  reproves  him  as  the 
author  of  all  the  strife  and  confusion  which  disturbed 
the  tranquillity  of  the  Church.  In  order  to  sow  dis- 
sension even  in  the  palace,  Cyril  had  written  in  difier- 
ent  language  to  his  august  sister  Pulcheria,  and  to  the 
Empress  and  himself.  The  same  curious,  restless,  in- 
solent, and  unpriestly  spirit  had  led  him  to  pry  into  the 

1  The  OTftthemaw  of  Nestorius  are  extant  only  in  a  bad  Liatin  translatioa. 
It  Is  cnrioos  to  find  the  Syrian  bishop,  Acacius,  urging  that  the  poverty  of 
the  Latin  language  prevented  it  from  forming  expressions  with  regard  ta 
to  the  Trinity  equivalent  to  the  Greek.  T^  iarevCKJ^at  H^  'Vuftam^ 
0€jv^,  teat  f^  ivvaadat  irpdg  n^v  if/ienpdv  ruv  Tpaucuv  fpaalv  rpcTc  ^ 
rdatac  >iytt».    Epist  Acae.  p.  S84. 
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secrets  and  disturb  the  harmony  of  tiie  Imperial  &mi]y, 
as  well  as  to  confound  the  quiet  of  the  Church,  hs 
though  this  confusion  were  his  only  means  of  obtaining 
fame  and  distinction.^ 

Theodosius  had  already  acceded  to  the  uniYersaJ 
councnof  demand  for  a  Greneral  Council.  This  alone, 
BpbmnB.  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  time,  could 
allay  the  intestine  strife  which  had  set  Rome  and 
Alexandria  at  variance  with  Constantinople,  divided 
Constantinople  into  fierce  and  violent  factions,  and 
appeared  likely  to  renew  the  figital  differences  of  the 
Arian  and  Macedonian  contests.  The  Imperial  sum- 
mons was  issued,  and  in  obedience  to  that  mandate 
assembled  the  first  General  Council  of  Ephesus. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  nowhere  would 
iiawvai  Christianity  appear  in  such  commanding  maj- 
coundis.  ^|.y  as  in  a  Council,  which  should  gather 
from  all  quarters  of  the  world  the  most  eminent  prel- 
ates and  the  most  distinguished  clergy;  that  a  lofty 
and  serene  piety  would  govern  all  their  proceedings, 
profound  and  dispassionate  investigation  exhaust  every 
subject ;  human  passions  and  interests  would  stand  re- 
buked before  that  awftd  assembly ;  the  sense  of  their 
own  dignity  as  well  as  the  desire  of  impressing  their 
brethren  with  the  solemnity  and  earnestness  of  their 
belief  would  at  least  exclude  all  intemperance  of  man- 
ner and  language.  Mutual  awe  and  mutual  emulation 
in  Christian  excellence  would  repress,  even  in  the  most 
violent,  all  un-Christian  violence.  Their  conclusions 
would  be  grave,  mature,  harmonious,  for  if  not  hanno- 

'  Ko^  fi^  yeyovdi  (hostiUty  in  the  Imperial  family)  mt^acu  povXeodm 
wmnbc,  iiaKkov  if  lepedi'  dpft^ftivroi  fuoc  kcU  t^  aOii^  vpodeaioc  ru  n 
T&w  UkhioiCnff  to.  re  tCip  paaCkiiw  fiiX^tv  x<^^  poOXeff&at,  itQ  iAi 
•Oofii  Si^fiyC  irepac  eidoKifjjfoeuc,    Sacr.  TheodoB.  Imper.  ad  CyiilL 
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flioDs  the  confdted  party  would  hardly  acquiesce  in  the 
wisdom  of  their  decrees ;  even  their  condemnations 
wonld  be  so  tempered  with  charity  as  gradaally  to  win 
back  the  wanderer  to  the  still  open  fold,  rather  than 
drive  him,  proscribed  and  branded,  into  inflexible  and 
irreconcilable  schism.  History  shows  tlie  melancholy 
reverse.  Nowhere  is  Christianity  less  attractive,  and, 
if  we  look  to  the  ordinary  tone  and  character  of  the 
proceedings,  less  authoritative,  than  in  the  Councils 
of  the  Church.  It  is  in  general  a  fierce  collision  of 
two  rival  fiu^tions,  neither  of  which  will  yield,  each  of 
which  is  solemnly  pledged  against  conviction.  In- 
trigue, injustice,  violence,  decisions  on  authority  alone, 
and  that  the  authority  of  a  turbulent  majority,  decisions 
fay  wild  acclamation  rather  than  after  sober  inquiry, 
detract  from  the  reverence,  and  impugn  the  judgments, 
at  least  of  the  later  Councils.  The  close  is  almost  in- 
variably a  terrible  anathema,  in  which  it  is  impossible 
not  to  discern  the  tones  of  human  hatred,  of  arrogant 
triumph,  of  rejoicing  at  the  damnation  imprecated 
against  the  humiliated  adversary.  Even  the  venerable 
Council  of  Nicea  commenced  with  mutual  accusals  and 
recriminations,  which  were  suppressed  by  the  modera- 
tion of  the  Emperor ;  and  throughout  the  account  of 
Eusebius  ^  there  is  an  adulation  of  the  Imperial  convert, 
with  something  of  the  intoxication,  it  might  be  of  par- 
donable vanity,  at  finding  themselves  the  objects  of 
royal  fiivor,  and  partaking  in  royal  banquets.  But  the 
more  &tal  error  of  that  Council  was  the  solicitation,  at 
least  the  acquiescence  in  the  infliction  of  a  civil  penalty, 
that  of  exile,  against  the  recusant  Prelates.  The  de- 
generacy is  rapid   from  the  Council  of  Nicea  to  that 

^  Ukt.  of  Chriftiiuiity,  U.  p.  440. 
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of  Ephesus,  where  each  party  came  determined  to  iwe 
every  means  of  haste,  manoeuvre,  comt  mfluence,  bri- 
bery, to  crush  his  adversary ;  where  there  was  an 
encouragement  of,  if  not  an  appeal  to,  the  violence  of 
*he  populace,  to  anticipate  the  decrees  of  the  Council ; 
where  each  had  his  own  tumultuous  foreign  rabble  to 
back  his  quarrel ;  and  neither  would  scruple  at  any 
means  to  obtain  the  ratification  of  their  anathemas 
through  persecution  by  the  civil  government. 

Some  considerations  will  at  least  allay  our  wonder 
at  this  singular  incongruity.  A  General  Council  is  not 
the  cause,  but  the  consequence,  of  religious  dissension. 
It  is  unnecessary,  and  could  hardly  be  convoked,  but 
on  extraordinary  occasions,  to  settle  some  questions 
which  have  already  violently  disorganized  the  peace  of' 
Christendom.  It  is  a  field  of  battle,  in  which  a  long 
train  of  animosities  and  hostilities  is  to  come  to  an 
issue.  Men,  therefore,  meet  with  all  the  excitement, 
the  estrangement,  the  jealousy,  the  antipathy  engen- 
dered by  a  fierce  and  obstinate  controversy.  They 
meet  to  triumph  over  tlieir  advei'saries,  rather  than 
dispassionately  to  investigate  truth.  Each  is  committed 
to  his  opinions,  each  exasperated  by  opposition,  each 
supported  by  a  host  of  intractable  followers,  each  prob- 
ably with  exaggerated  notions  of  the  importance  of  the 
question ;  and  that  importance  seems  to  increase,  since 
it  has  demanded  the  decision  of  a  general  assembly  of 
Christendom.  Each  considers  the  cause  of  Grod  in  his 
hands :  heresy  becomes  more  and  more  odious,  and 
must  be  suppressed  by  every  practicable  means.  The 
essentially  despotic  character  of  the  government,  which 
entered  into  all  transactions  of  life,  with  the  deeply 
rooted  sentiment  in  the  human  mind  of  the  supreme 
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and  universal  power  of  the  law,  the  law  now  centred 
in  the  person  of  the  Emperor,  who  was  the  State ;  the 
i^parent  identification  of  the  State  and  Church  bj  the 
adoption  of  Christianity  as  the  religicm  of  the  Empire, 
altogether  confounded  the  limits  of  ecclesiastical  and 
temporal  jurisdiction.  The  dominant  party,  when  it 
could  obtain  the  support  of  the  civil  power  for  the  eie- 
cution  of  its  intolerant  edicts,  was  blind  to  the  danger- 
ous and  unchristian  principle  which  it  tended  to  estab- 
lish. As  the  Council  met  under  the  Imperial  authority, 
so  it  seemed  to  commit  the  Imperial  authority  to  enforce 
its  decisions.  Christianity,  which  had  so  nobly  asserted 
its  independence  of  thou^t  and  faith  in  the  hce  of 
heathen  emperors,  threw  down  that  independence  at 
the  foot  of  the  throne,  in  order  that  it  might  forcibly 
extirpate  the  remains  of  Paganism,  and  compel  an 
absolute  uniformiiy  of  Christian  faith. 

The  Council  of  Ephesus  was  summoned  to 
op^i  its  deliberations  at  P^itecost ;  the  fiffy  ^ 
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days  from  Easter  were  allowed  for  the  assem-  ^i^  jjj'n. 
bKng  of  the  Prelates.  ^h  ^^  7. 

Candidianus,  Count  of  the  domestics,  a  statesman  of 
high  character,  was  appointed  to  represent  the  Emper- 
or in  the  Council.  His  instructions  were,  not  to  inter- 
fere in  the  theological  question,  the  exclusive  province 
of  the  Bishops ;  to  expel  all  strangers,  monks  and  lay 
men,  from  the  city,  lest  they  should  disturb  the  proceed- 
ings ;  to  maintain  order,  lest  the  animosities  of  the 
Bishops  should  prevent  the  fiur  investigation  of  the 
bruth ;  to  permit  no  one  to  leave  the  Council,  even 
under  pretence  of  going  to  the  Court ;  to  permit  no  ex^ 
traneons  discussions  to  be  introduced  before  the  assem' 
bly.     Candidianus  did  not  arrive  till  after  Pentecost, 
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Already,  however,  Ephesas  had  began  to  Iv*  crowded 
with  strangers  from  all  quarters.  Nestorins  came  ac- 
companied by  not  more  than  sixteen  Bishops  of  his 
party.  Cyril  arrived  attended  by  fifty  Egyptian  Bish- 
ops ;  Memnon,  the  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  a  declared  ene- 
my of  Nestorius,  had  summoned  thirty  Prelates  from 
Asia  Minor.  Nor  were  these  antagonists  content  with 
mustering  their  spiritual  strength ;  each  was  accompa- 
nied by  a  rabble  of  followers  of  more  unseemly  char- 
acter ;  Cyril  by  the  bath-men  and  a  multitude  of 
women  from  Egypt ;  Nestorius  by  a  horde  of  peasants, 
and  some  of  the  lower  populace  of  Constantinople. 
The  troops  of  Candidianus,  after  his  arrival,  begirt  the 
city ;  IrensBUS,  with  a  body  of  s(Jdiers,  was  intrusted, 
by  the  special  favor  of  the  Emperor,  with  the  protec- 
tion of  the  person  of  Nestorius. 

The  adverse  parties  could  not  await  the  opening  of 
the  Council  without  betraying  their  hostility  ;  skirmish- 
ing disputes  took  place,"  and  no  opportunity  was  passed 
of  darkening  the  fame  and  the  opinions  of  Nestorius  in 
the  popular  mind.  If  Nestorius  came  under  the  fond 
hope  of  being  heard  on  equal  terms,  and  allowed  to 
debate  in  a  calm  and  dispassionate  spirit  the  truth  of 
his  tenets,  such  were  not  the  views  of  Cyril  or  of  Ce- 
lestine.  To  them  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople  was 
already  a  condemned  heretic ;  the  business  of  the 
Council  was  only  the  confirmation  of  their  anathema, 

1  *AKpo3oXia/iooc  tuv  XoyHv,  Socrat.  vii.  84.  Joanne  Antiocheno  remo- 
rante  *  *  *  CTrillus  deflorationes  quasdam  librorum  Nestorii  faciebat, 
eum  perturbare  volens.  £t  quum  pluriiai  Demn  confiterentor  Jesom  Ctai" 
ttom,  ego,  inqnit  Neetoritis,  qui  foit  dnomm  vel  tiium  mensium  nonqiiam 
oonfiteor  Denm ;  qu&  grati&  mundus  Bum  a  sanguine  vestro,  et  ammodo  ad 
ros  non  veniam.  Liberatus,  Chron.  c.  5.  This  is  a  good  illnslTatlon  of  tb« 
fjitin  misconception  of  the  opinions  of  Nestorius. 
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and  the  more  authoritative  deposition  of  the  tmortho* 
dox  Prelate.  With  them  the  one  embarrassing  diffi- 
culty  was  whether,  in  case  Nestorius  recanted  his 
opinions,  they  were  to  annul  the  sentence  of  excom- 
munication and  of  deposal,  and  admit  him  to  a  seat 
in  the  Council.^ 

Memnon  of  Ephesus  lent  himself  eagerly  to  all  the 
schemes  of  Cyril.  Nestorius  was  treated  as  Memnon  of 
a  man  under  the  ban  of  excommunication :  *p**«*~- 
all  intercourse,  even  the  conmion  courtesies  of  life  were 
refused.  All  the  Churches  of  Ephesus  were  closed 
against  the  outcast  from  Christian  conmiunion.  When 
he  expressed  his  solicitude,  if  not  to  attend  the  moraing 
and  evening  service,  at  least  to  partake  in  the  solemn 
mysteries  of  that  season,  not  merely  was  he  ignomin- 
iously  repelled  from  the  Churches,  even  Ifrom  that  of 
the  Martyr  St.  John,  but  the  avenues  were  beset  by 
throngs  of  rude  peasants  brought  in  from  the  country, 
and  prepared  for  any  violence,  and  by  the  Egyptian 
sulors  from  the  vessels  of  Cyril  .^ 

Pentecost  had  passed  ;  five  days  after  arrived  Juve- 
nalis.  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  a  prelate  known  j^^^j^^  ^f 
to  be   hostile   to  Nestorius.      But  John   of  •'•"**^ 
Andoch,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  Eastern  Bishops, 
did  not  appear.      The  Patriarchs   of  Constantinople 
and  of  Alexandria  were  arrayed  as  parties  in  the  cause : 

1  Etenim  qofBris  utrum  sancta  SToodus  recipere  debet  hoiniuem  a  se  pne- 
dkaU  damnantem ;  an  quia  indudamm  tempos  emenstun  est,  sententia  du- 
dtim  lata  perdnreL  This  is  firom  an  answer  to  a  letter  of  Cyril  which  b 
lost  Celestine*8  reply  to  this  qaeetion  is  perhaps  stadioosly  ambigoous. 
Bat  the  letter,  as  extant,  is  probably  a  translation.  The  secret  instructioni 
of  Celestine  to  his  legates  (apud  Baluzium,  p.  381)  show  his  intimate  alii- 
tnce  with  Cyril. —Labbe,  Cone  p.  622.    Compare  Walch,  p.  466. 

s  Epist  Nestorii,  p.  566.     Epist.  ad  Imper.  p.  602.    Epist.  ad  Senat 
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is^'^h  cha.'ged  the  other  with  heresy.  The  Roman  Pa- 
triai^^^h  of  the  West  was  not  present  in  person :  the 
Patriarch  of  Antioch,  therefore,  might  seem  necessary, 
if  not  to  the  validity,  to  the  weight  and  dignity  of  the 
CSouncil.  Cyril  and  his  partisans  were  clamorous  for 
the  immediate  opening  of  the  Council ;  the  Bishops 
had  been  already  too  long  withdrawn  from  their  dio- 
ceses. Nestorius  insisted  on  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
John  of  Antioch  and  his  prelates ;  Candidianus  gave 
the  weight  of  the  Imperial  authority  for  delay.  The 
Emperor  had  required  the  presence  of  John  of  Antioch 
and  the  Eastern  Prelates  at  the  Council.^  Strong  rea- 
sons were  afterwards  alleged  by  John  of  Antioch  for 
his  tardy  arrival.  His  departure  from  Antioch  had 
been  arrested  by  a  &mine  in  the  city,  and  daily  insur* 
rections  of  the  people  on  that  account;  inundations 
had  impeded  his  march.^  Many  of  the  Bishops  of  his 
vast  province  were  ten  or  twelve  long  days'  journey 
beyond  Antioch  ;  they  could  not  leave  their  cities  be- 
fore Easter.*  Cyril  himself  had  received  a  courteous 
letter  from  John  of  Antioch,  stating  that  he  had  ar- 
rived within  six  stations  of  Ephesus  ;  that  he  was  trav- 
elling with  the  utmost  speed,  but  that  the  roads  were 
bad ;  they  had  lost  many  of  their  beasts  of  burden  : 
and  some  of  the  more  aged  Bishops  had  been  unable  to 
proceed  at  that  rapid  rate. 

Cyril,  however,  chose  to  consider  the  delay  of  the 
Bishop  of  Antioch  intentional  and  premeditated,  eithei 
in  order  to  shield  the  guilty  Nestorius  from  the  anath- 
ema of  the  Council,  or  to  escape  any  participation  in 


1  Dei^nf.  triam  Capitalor.    Facnndofl,  apad  Sirmond  Opera,  ii.  p.  WT 
s  The  epistle  of  John  of  Antioch  to  the  Emperor 
*  Eyagrius,  H.  £.  i.  3, 4.    Labbe,  Ck>ncil.  p.  448 
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such  a  sentence  against  one  so  well  known,  and  for- 
merly at  least  so  popular,  in  Antioch.^ 

Only  sixteen  days  were  allowed  to  elapse* by  the 
impatient  zeal  (the  noblest  motive  that  can^^^j^^ 
be  assigned)  of  Cyril  for  the  opening  a  Conn-  ^^^^ 
dl  which  was  to  represent  Christendom,  to  •''"*•»**• 
absolve  or  to  condemn  as  an  irreclaimable  heretic  the 
Bishop  of  the  second  capital  of  the  world.     On  Mon- 
day the  22nd  of  June,  in  the  Church  of  the  Virgin 
Maiy,  (an  ill-omened  sc^ie  for  the  cause  of  Nestorius,) 
met  the  Council  of  Ephesus.* 

The  Count  Candidianus,  in  a  public  report  to  his 
Imperial  master,  describes  the  violence,  un&imess, 
even  the  treachery  of  the  proceedings.  No  sooner  had 
he  heard  that  Cyril,  Memnon,  and  dieir  partisans  were 
prq)ared  to  open  the  assembly,  than  he  hastened  to  the 
Church.  In  the  Emperor^s  name,  he  inhibited  the 
meeting;  he  condescended  to  entreaties  that  they 
would  await  the  arrival  of  the  Eastern  Bishops ;  he 
declared  that  they  were  acting  in  defiance  of  the  Im- 
perial Rescript.  They  answered  that  they  were  igno- 
rant of  the  contents  of  that  ordinance.  Thus  com- 
pelled, and  lest  he  should  be  the  cause  of  popular  insur- 

1  Cyril's  imputations  against  John  of  Antioch  are  inconsistent  and  con- 
tnuli^oiy.  In  one  place  he  charges  him  with  hypocrisy,  and  insinoates 
tiuit  he  kept  aloof  to  £iyor  Nestorios  (if  the  partisan  of  Nestorius,  his  nres- 
ence  would  have  been  more  nsefbl  than  his  absence);  in  anotber  ttiat,  oon* 
sdoos  of  the  badness  of  the  cause  of  Nestorius,  he  kept  aloof  to  avoid  tak- 
ing any  part  in  his  inevitable  condemnation:  **  Do  what  you  will  (irp&rrrre 
&  vp&rTtn)f  only  let  me  not  be  personally  involved  in  die  business." 
Compare  Cyril's  Letter  to  the  Clergy  of  Constantinople,  p.  561,  with  the 
EpistoL  Imper.,  p.  602. 

>  The  effect  of  this  arrangement  may  be  conceived  from  the  Sermon  of 
Cyril  (Labbe,  p.  6S4),  in  which  he  lavishes  all  his  eloquence  in  her  praise 
tfafOQgh  whom  {SC  ^)  all  the  wonders  and  blessings  of  (he  Gospel,  which 
ka  recites,  descended  on  man. 
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rection  and  rebellion,  Candidianus  read  the  Kescript; 
and  concluded  by  solemnly  warning  them  against  their 
indecedt  precipitation.  This  was  their  object ;  the  read- 
ing the  Rescript  they  considered  as  legalizing  the  Coun- 
cil ;  it  was  followed  by  loud  and  loyal  clamors.  The 
Count  fondly  supposed  that  these  cries  intimated  obedi- 
ence to  the  Imperial  command ;  instead  of  this,  they 
instantly  commanded  CandH'anns  to  withdraw  fix)m  an 
assembly  in  which  he  had  no  longer  any  place  ;  insult- 
ingly and  ignominiously  they  cast  out  tlie  representatiye 
of  die  Emperor.  They  proceeded  summarily  to  eject 
the  few  Bishops  attached  to  Nestorius  ;  and  then  com- 
menced their  proceedings  as  the  legitimate  Senate  of 
Christendom.^ 

The  council  consisted  of  rather  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  bishops — about  forty  firom  Egypt,  thirty 
from  Asia  Minor,  several  fi-om  Palestine  with  Juvenalis 
of  Jerusalem,  the  rest  from  Thrace,  Greece,  the  islands 
Crete,  Rhodes,  and  Cyprus,  and  from  some  parts  of 
Asia.  Rufus  of  Thessalonica  professed  to  represent 
the  bishops  of  Illyricum.^  The  proceedings,  accordbig 
to  the  regular  report,  now  that  all  opposition  was  ex- 
pelled, flowed  on  in  unobstructed  haste  and  unprece- 
dented harmony.  Peter,  an  Alexandrian  presbyter, 
who  acted  as*  chief  secretary,*  opened  the  business  with 
a  statement  of  the  dispute  between  Nestorius  on  one 
hand,  Cyril  and  the  Bishop  of  Rome  on  the  other. 
On  the  motion  of  Juvenal  of  Jerusalem  was  then  read 
the  Imperial  convocation  of  the  bishops.     It  was  asked 

1  See  the  sUtemcnt  of  Candidianus,  pp.  589-592.  In  another  place  ht 
BtjB,  *'  A  vobit  injurios^  et  ignominioa^  cyectus  sum.*' — In  Synodioo. 

s  According  to  Nestorius,  not  only  the  Eastern  bishops  were  expeelvd 
Wt  those  of  Italy  and  Sicily. 

'  Upt^ifUK^pio^  fiorapluv.    Primicerius  Notanomm. 
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how  long  a  period  had  diq)S6d  since  the  day  appointed 
by  the  Emperor  for  the  meeting ;  Memnon  of  Ephesw 
rejdied  ^*  sixteen  days."  Cyril  then  rose,  and  asserting 
that  on  accomit  of  the  long  delay  (of  sixteen  days  I) 
some  bishops  had  fidlen  ill,  and  some  had  died,  declared 
that  it  was  imperative  to  proceed  at  once  to  determine 
a  question  which  concerned  the  whole  sublunary 
woild.^  The  Imperial  Reecr4)t  itself  had  commanded 
the  prelates  to  proceed  without  delay. 

One  citation  had  been  already  sent  by  four  bishops, 
summoning  Nestorius  to  appear  before  the^^,^^^^^ 
council.  Nestorius  had  declined,  not  uncour-  w^^ioriiu. 
teously,  to  acknowledge  the  validity  of  the  assembly 
before  the  arrival  of  all  the  bishops.  A  second  and  a 
third  dq)utation  of  the  same  number  of  bishops  was 
sent.  The  first  reported  that  they  were  not  permitted 
by  the  guard  to  q)pToach  the  presence  of  Nestorius, 
but  received  from  his  attendants  the  same  answer ;  the 
third  that  they  were  exposed  to  the  indignity  of  being 
kqpt  standing  in  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  not  allowed 
to  enter  the  palace. 

The  proceedings  now  commenced:  the  Nicene  Creed 
was  read,  and  then  Cyril's  letter  to  Nestorius.  prowwungi 
The  bishops  in  succession  declared  their  full  «»»»«»«• 
fiuth  in  the  creed,  and  the  perfect  concordance  of 
Cyril's  exposition  with  tibe  doctrines  of  the  Nicene 
Fathers.  Then  followed  the  answer  of  Nestorius  to 
Cyril.  Cyril  put  the  question  of  its  agreement  with 
the  creed  of  Nicea.  One  after  another  the  Insh- 
ope  rose,  and  in  language  more  or  less  vehement, 
prcmounced  the  tenets  of  Nestorius  to  be  blasphemous, 
and  uttered  the  stem  anathema.     All  then  joined  is 

*  Eic  in^iktiaif  imdaiK  "rvc  ^  n^fpaeyoit,    p.  463. 
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one  tumultuous  cry,  '^  Anathema  to  him  who  does  not 
anathematize  Nestorius."  The  church  rang  with  the 
fatal  and  reechoed  word,  "  Anathema,  anathema  1  The 
whole  world  unites  in  the  excommunication  :  anathema 
on  him  who  holds  communion  with  Nestorius  ! " 

The  triumph  of  Cyril  ceased  not  here.  The  con- 
demnatory letters  of  Celestine  of  Rome  to  Nestorius 
were  read  and  inserted  in  the  acts  of  the  council.  Cer- 
tain bishops  averred  that  of  their  personal  knowledge 
Nestorius  had  not  retracted  his  obnoxious  doctrines. 
Then  were  read  extracts  from  the  works  of  the  great 
theologians,  Athanasii^,  Gregory,  Basil,  and  others; 
many  of  these  were  of  very  doubtful  bearing  on  the 
question  raised  by  Nestorius ;  they  were  contrasted  with 
large  extracts  from  his  writings.  A  letter  was  read 
from  Capreolus,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  excusing  the  ab- 
sence of  the  African  clergy  on  account  of  the  miserable 
desolation  and  the  wars  which  afflicted  the  province, 
asserting  in  general  terms  their  cordial  adherence  to  the 
Catholic  doctrine,  and  their  abhorrence  of  heretical 
innovations. 

The  Council,  it  is  said,  compelled  by  the  sacred 
Decneof  cauons  and  amid  the  tears  of  many  bishops, 
<!ounciL  proceeded  to  deliver  its  awful  sentence ;  * 
Jesus  Christ  himself,  blasphemed  by  Nestorius,  (so 
ran  the  decree,)  declares  him  deposed  fix>m  his  epis- 
copal rank,  and  from  all  his  ecclesiastical  functions. 
All  the  bishops  subscribed  the  sentence.^  The  whole 
of  this  solemn  discussion,  with  its  fearftd  conclusion, 
was  crowded  into  one  day  I     The  impatient  populace 

1  'AvoYKoiui  Koreneix^evrec  in6  re  rav  kovovuv  ♦  *  #  doKpOaopni 

n^Xcudc  *  ^  *  OKvdpuTT^  aTTO^acrcv.  Laboe,  p.  588. 

>  Above  two  hundred  names  appear.  Some  perhaps  wen  added  as  oov 
MurioK  in  the  sentence. 
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bad  been  waiting  from  mom  till  evening  the  iasiM 
of  the  Council.  No  sooner  had  they  heard  the  dep« 
osition  of  this  new  Judas,  than  they  broke  out  into 
joyous  clamors ;  escorted  the  Prelates  with  torches 
to  Aeir  homes;  women  went  before  them  burning 
incense.  A  general  illumination  took  place.  Thus 
did  the  Saviour,  writes  Cyril,  proudly  recounting  these 
popular  suffrages,  show  his  Almigh^  power  against 
those  who  blasphemed  his  name.^ 

Five  days  after  arrived  John  of  Antioch,  and  the 
Eastern  Prelates ;  they  were  received  with  ^^  ^ 
great  honor  by  Count  Candidianus,  by  the  »bop«. 
other  bishops  not  only  with  studied  discourtesy,  but 
with  tumultuous  and  disorderly  insult.'  Nestorius 
kept  aloof  in  judicious  seclusion.  These  Prelates  pro- 
ceeded to  instal  themselves  as  a  Council,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Imperial  Commissary.  Their  first 
inquiry  was  whether  the  former  Council  had  been 
conducted  with  canonical  regularity,  and  the  sentence 
passed  after  dispassionate  investigation.  Candidianus 
bore  testimony  to  the  indecent  haste  and  precipita- 
tion of  the  decree.  But  instead  of  calmly  protesting 
against  these  violent  proceedings,  and  declaring  them 
null  and  void,  as  wanting  their  own  concurrent  voice, 
this  small  synod  of  between  forty  and  fifty  bishops,' 
rushed  into  the  error  which  they  had  proscribed  in 
others ;  with  no  calmer  or  longer  inquiry,  before  they 

1  CyTil*t  letter  to  the  people  of  Alezandrim. 

s  Compare,  however,  the  lUtement  of  MemiKm,  a  fospicioot  wUui, 
P.76S. 

s  Thete  bishope  did  not  all  come  with  John ;  tome  were  of  thoM  pM- 
rioufllj  aaeembled  at  Ephesiu,  who  had  reliised  to  take  part  in  the  ooondL 
Their  adrerBaries  a»ert  that  some  is^  them  were  deprived  bishops,  otben 
ant  bishops  at  alL  According  to  this  statement  John's  party  did  mH 
MDoont  to  more  than  thirty. — Epist.  CjWI.  et  Memnon.  p.  <tS. 
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had  shaken  the  dust  off  their  feet,^  thej  condemned 
the  doctrines  of  Cyril,  as  tainted  with  Arianism, 
Eunomianism,  and  Apollinarianism ;  pronounced  the 
sentence  of  deposition  against  the  most  religious  Cyril 
(ecclesiastical  courtesy  held  this  appellation  inseparable 
from  that  of  bishop)  and  against  Memnon  of  Ephesus ; 
and  recorded  their  solemn  anathema  against  the  Prel- 
ates of  the  adverse  Council.^  The  sentence  condemned 
not  their  heresy  alone,  but  Ukewise  their  disobedience  to 
the  Imperial  authority,  and  their  impious  violence  in 
excluding  the  faithAil  from  the  holy  ceremonies  of  Pen- 
tecost, their  closing  the  churches,  and  besetting  them 
with  gangs  of  Egyptian  sailors  and  ecclesiastics,  and 
with  Asiatic  boors.  The  excommunication  was  pub- 
lished throughout  the  city  with  the  solemnity  of  an 
Imperial  proclamation.  Cyril  and  Memnon  laimched 
a  counter-anathema ;  and  instead  of  abstaining,  as  ex- 
communicated persons,  from  the  sacred  offices,  cele- 
brated them  with  greater  pomp  and  publicity. 

In  the  mean  time  letters  arrived  from  the  Bishop  of 
July  10.  Rome,  Celestine.  Cyril's  council  reassem- 
ceiMtine,  blcd  to  reccive  them  ;  every  sentence  was  m 
such  full  accordance  with  their  views,  that  the  whole 
assembly  rose  in  acclamation.  "  The  council  renders 
thanks  to  the  second  Paul,  Celestine;  to  the  second 
Paul,  Cyril ;  to  Celestine,  protector  of  the  fiuth ;  to 
Celestine,  unanimous  with  the  council.  One  Celes- 
tine, one  Cyril,  one  faith  in  the  whole  council,  one 
faith  throughout  the  world."®  The  Bishops  Arcadius 
and  Projectus,  with  Philip  the  Presbyter,  the  legates 
)f  Rome,  gave  their  deliberate  sanction  to  the  deposi- 

1  Cyril,  Epist  ad  Cdestin.  p.  663. 

3  Labbe,  ConcU.  $99. 

*  Actio  Sccnnda  Concilii,  p.  6IS. 
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tion  of  Nestorius.  At  another  sitting  it  was  i*eported 
that  endeavors  had  \een  made  to  bring  John  of  An- 
doch,  now  accused  as  an  accomplice  in  the  guilt  and 
heresy  of  Nestorius,  to  an  amicable  conference.  Three 
bishops,  deputed  to  him,  had  been  repelled  by  the  fierce 
and  turbulent  soldiery  who  guarded  his  residence.  A 
second  deputation  had  been  admitted  to  his  presence : 
he  loftily  refused  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  excom* 
municated  persons.  On  this  report  the  council  pro- 
ceeded  to  annul  all  the  decrees  of  John  and  his  synod. 
Having  thrice  cited  Iiim  to  appear,  they  declared  John 
of  AjQtioch  deposed  and  excommunicated,  as  well  as 
all  the  bishops  of  his  party.^  Cyril  was  not  idle  in  his 
more  public  sphere  of  influence.  He  thundered  fi-ora 
the  pulpit  against  the  bold  man  who  had  interfered 
In  his  triumphant  conflict  with  the  dragon  of  heresy, 
which  vomited  out  its  poison  against  the  Church ;  he 
asserted  that  he  was  ready  to  encounter  this  new 
Goliath  with  the  arms  of  faith.^ 

Both  parties  were  disposed  to  employ  weapons  of 
a  more  worldly  temper.  John  of  Antioch  yiount 
threatened  the  election  of  a  new  Bishop  of  ~°**^ 
Ephesus  in  the  place  of  the  deprived  Memnon.*  A 
peaceful  band  of  worshippers  according  to  one  account, 
more  probably  an  armed  host,  determined  to  force  their 
vay  into  the  cathedral  of  St.  John.     They  found  it 

^The  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  claimed  jurisdiction,  as  of  andent  asag«, 
•rer  the  sea  of  Antioch. — p.  643. 

*  'Eir^pev,  dc  6p(k,  ^  trohfici^aXoc  dpdiujv  r^  &v6aiov  lud  8i^Xov  Kif' 
a2^,  TO?f  T7f  iKkXijciac  riicvotc  rdv  t^  Idiag  livocioTfiroQ  Idv  tmirHfuv, 
''This  GoKath  from  the  East  shall  fldl  bj  stones  from  the  scrip  of  Christ; 
•ad  wliat  is  the  scrip  of  Christ?  the  Church,  which  contains  many  stones, 
elect  and  precious.**  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  Archbisbop^s  religious  rhao- 
¥Mj.    Homil.  Cyril,  p.  667. 

«Labbe,p.7ia 
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beset  by  Memnon  with  a  strong  garrison.  Content, 
according  to  their  own  partial  statement,  with  wor- 
shipping without  the  doors,  they  were  retreating  in 
peace,  when  the  partisans  of  Memnon  made  a  des- 
perate sally,  took  men  and  horses  prisoners,  assailed 
them,  and  drove  them  through  the  streets  with  clubs 
and  stones,  not  without  much  bloodshed.^ 

The  court  of  Theodosius  was  perplexed  with  the 
coMtanu-  conti*adictory  and  doubtful  reports  from  Eph- 
"^'"'  esus.     Candidianus  and  the  party  of  Nesto- 

rius  jealously  watched  the  issues  of  the  city,  that  no 
representations  from  Cyril  and  his  coimcil  should 
reach  the  imperial  ear.  Theodosius  still  maintained 
his  unpartiality,  or  more  probably  a  minister  favorable 
to  Nestorius  ruled  in  the  court.  An  imperial  letter 
arrived,  written  in  the  interval  between  the  deposition 
of  Nestorius  and  the  arrival  of  John  of  Antioch,'' 
strongly  reproving  the  proceedings  of  the  council, 
annuUing  all  its  decrees,  commanding  the  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  creed  by  the  whole  assembly,  forbidding  any 
bishop  to  leave  Epliesus  till  the  close  of  the  counoiK  and 
announcing  the  appointment  of  a  second  commissary  u* 
assist  the  Count  Candidianus.  But  all  the  watchful- 
ness of  the  government  and  of  Nestorius  could  not  in- 
tercept the  secret  correspondence  of  Cyril's  party  with 
their  faithful  allies,  the  earliest  and  most  inveterate 
dnemies  of  Nestorius,  the  monks  of  Constantmople.  A 
beggar  brought  a  letter,  announcing  to  them  the  glad 
tidings  of  the  deposition  of  Nestorius,  which  the  court 
had  not  condescended  to  communicate  to  the  people. 

^  Their  own  despatches  urged,  and  no  doubt  exaggerated,  the  contempt 
o'  the  imperial  authority,  the  lawlessness  of  the  rabble  at  the  command  vt 
CyiTl  and  of  Memnon. 

s  It  was  sent  in  great  hastp,  by  the  imperial  officer,  PaUadios. 
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The  court  must  be  overawed ;  these  spiritual  dema- 
gogues would  not  await  the  tardy  and  doubtftJ  ortho> 
doxy  of  the  Emperor. 

Dalmadus,  a  monk  of  high  repute  for  his  austere 
sanctity,  who,  it  is  said,  had  in  vain  been  solicited 
by  the  Emperor  himself  to  quit  his  cell  and  inteiv 
cede  for  the  city  during  an  earthquake,  now,  com- 
pelled by  this  more  weighty  call,  came  forth  firom  his 
solitude.  A  vision  had  confirmed  his  sense  of  the 
imperious  necessity.  At  the  head  of  a  procession 
of  archimandrites  and  monks  he  passed  slowly  through 
the  streets  and  sate  down,  as  it  were,  to  besiege  the 
palace.  Wherever  he  passed,  the  awed  and  wondering 
people  burst  out  into  an  anathema  against  Nestorius. 

But  the  court  did  not  as  yet  stoop  firom  its  lofty 
dictatorship  in  ecclesiastical  afl&irs.  A  new  mm^wot'§ 
Imperial  Commissaiy,  one  of  the  highest '•■*^'**^ 
officers  of  state,  named  John,  appeared  in  Ephesus. 
His  first  measure  was  one  of  bold  and  severe  impar- 
tiality, a  vigorous  assertion  of  the  civil  supremacy, 
humiliating  to  the  pride  of  sacerdotal  dignity.  The 
Imperial  letters  sanctioned  equally  the  decrees  of  each 
conflicting  party,  tiie  deposition  of  Cyril  and  Memnon, 
as  well  as  of  Nestorius.  John  summoned  all  tiie 
Prelates  to  his  presence.  At  the  dawn  of  morning 
appeared  Nestorius  with  John  of  Antioch.  Some- 
what later,  Cyril  presented  himself  with  the  bishops 
of  his  party ;  Memnon  alone  refused  to  come.  Here- 
upon arose  a  clamorous  debate.  Cyril  and  his  bishops 
would  not  endure  the  presence  of  the  heretical  and 
excommunicated  Nestorius.  The  divine  and  awful 
letters  coilld  not  be  read  either  in  the  absence  of 
Cyril,  or  in  the  presence  of  Nestorius.     The  party 

TOL   I.  16 
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of  Nestorius  and  John  as  peremptonly  demanded  ^e 
expulsion  of  the  deposed  and  excommunicated  Cjril. 
The  debate  maddened  into  sedition,  sedition  into  a 
battle.  The  Imperial  Representative  was  compeDed 
to  use  his  military  force  to  restrain  the  refiractoiy 
churchmen,  before  he  could  read  the  Emperor's  let- 
ters. At  the  sentence  of  deposition  against  Cyril  and 
Memnon,  the  clamors  broke  out  with  firesh  violence. 
John,  the  Prefect,  took  a  commanding  tone;  he  or- 
dered the  arrest  and  committal  to  safe  but  honorable 
custody  of  all  the  contending  prelates.  Nestorius  and 
John  of  Antioch  submitted  without  remonstrance. 
Cyril,  after  a  homily  to  the  people,  in  which  he 
represented  himself  as  the  victim  of  persecution,  in- 
curred by  Apostolic  innocence  and  borne  with  Apos 
tolic  resignation,  yielded  to  the  inevitable  necessity. 
Memnon  at  first  concealed  himself,  and  attempted  to 
elude  apprehension,  but  at  length  voluntarily  surren- 
dered to  the  Imperial  authority. 

The  throne  was  besieged,  and  confiised  by  strong 
representations  on  both  sides.  At  length  it  was  de- 
termined that  eight  deputies  for  each  party  should  be 
permitted  to  approach  the  court,  and  stand  before  the 
sacred  presence  of  the  Emperor.  In  Constantinople 
this  assembly  might  cause  dangerous  tumults:  they 
oouncUof  Di^t  therefore  in  the  suburb  of  Chalcedon. 
chaic«ioo.     Q^   ^j^^   gjj^   ^f  C^l   appeared  Philip  the 

Piv^byter,  the  representative  of  Pope  Celestine,  and 
the  Western  Bishop  Arcadius,  Juvenal  of  Jerusalem, 
Flavianus  of  Philippi,  Firmus  of  the  Cappadocian 
Caosarea,  Acacius  of  Melitene,  Theodotus  of  Ancyra, 
Euoptius  of  Ptolemais.  On  that  of  the  Orientals,  the 
Metropolitans  John  of  Antioch,  John  of  Damascus, 
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Himerius  of  Nieomedia ;  the  Bishops  Paul  of  Ekneaa, 
Macarius  of  Laodicea,  Apiingins  of  Chalcis,  Theod- 
oret  of  Cyrus,  and  Helladius  of  Ptolemais.  Though 
the  Bish<^  of  Chalcedon  endeavored  to  close  the 
ehurches  on  the  Oriental  bishops,  and  the  fanatic 
Monks  firom  Constantinople  threatened  to  stone  them,' 
the  people,  according  to  their  statement,  listened  with 
abscNrbed  interest  to  the  eloquence  of  Theodoret,  Bishop 
of  Cyrus,  and  to  the  mild  exhortations  of  John  of 
Autioch.  The  youthful  Emperor  himself,  when  they 
taunted  the  adverse  doctrine  with  degrading  the  God- 
bead  to  a  passible  being,  rent  his  robes  at  the  blas- 
phemy.^ The  Oriental  Bishops  gradually  began  to 
separate  the  cause  of  Nestorius  firom  their  own.  They 
insisted  much  more  on  the  heresy  of  CyriT  than  on  the 
orthodoxy  of  Nestorius.  They  accused  him  of  assert- 
ing that  the  Godhead  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of 
God  suffered,  not  the  Manhood.'  They  protested  that 
they  would  rather  die  than  subscribe  the  twelve  cluq)- 
ters  of  Cyril,  in  which  the  anti-Nestorian  doctrine  had 
now  taken  a  determinate  form ;  or  communicate  wiili 
a  Prelate  deposed  by  their  legitimate  authority. 

Other  influences  were  now  at  work  at  the  court  of 
Constantinople.     The  masculine  but  ascetic  mind  of 
Polcheria,  the  sister,  the  guardian,  the  Em-  puidMm. 
^ess,  she  may  be  called,  of  the  Elmperor,  with  her 

1 "  Nam  ConsUntiiiopoli  nequ*  nos,  naqiie  adremrii  nottri  intrare  pir 
■iflri  tnmiis,  propter  seditioDes  bomrwm  mooacbontm.**  —  Epist  OileaUl 
p.7tt. 

t  See  the  diort  bat  cnrioiu  statement  in  Latin:— **  Paeeibflem  ene  delta 
IMB.  QaodnaqneadeograratlMtalitpiqa  rex  porter,  nteatoiteretpallhwi, 
at  TCftnifmai  eederet  pns  blatpbemi«  mnltitndine.**  — p.  716. 

t  'Qc  i  ^nriK  rov  ftovoyofoGc  Beov  viov  hradt,  koL  obK  if  a9&pusr6nfC' 
Hob  tbef  eonaidered  nearl j  allied  to  Arianitm,  as  makSsg  the  Son  a 
sTMiUd  being.    SeetbeAiUTiewoftbeirtenetointbeEpistOfientaLp.74d 
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rigid  devotion  to  orthodoxy  and  her  monastic  diaracter, 
was  not  likelj  to  swerve  firom  the  dominant  feeling  of 
the  Church ;  to  comprehend  the  fine  Oriental  Spirit- 
ualism which  would  keep  the  Deity  absolutely  aloof 
from  all  intercourse  with  matter,  as  impUed  in  his  pa»- 
sibiUty :  least  of  all,  to  endure  any  impeachment  on 
the  Mother  of  God,  the  tutelar  Deily,  and  the  glcn'y 
of  her  sex.  The  power  of  the  Virgin  in  the  Court  of 
Heaven  was  a  precedent  for  that  of  holy  females  in  the 
courts  of  earth.  To  the  Virgin  Empr^s,  in  latei 
times,  the  gratitude  of  the  triumphant  party  of  Cyril 
and  of  the  West  attributed  the  glory  of  the  degrada- 
tion and  banishment  of  Nestorius,  and  tlie  discomfiture 
and  dispersion  of  his  followers.  Still  later,  the  Pope  Leo 
addresses  her  as  having  expelled  the  crafty  enemy  from 
the  Church :  and  her  name  was  constantly  saluted  in 
the  streets  of  Constantinople  as  the  enemy  of  heretics.^ 

Nestorius  was  quietly  abandoned  by  both  parties. 
Nflttorios  The  secret  of  this  change  lies  deeper  in  the 
abandoned,  recesscs  of  the  Imperial  councils.  The  Eu- 
nuch minister,  who  had  been  his  powerful  supporter, 
died;  he  might,  indeed,  not  long  have  enjoyed  this 
treacherous  favor,  for  the  Eunuch  had  most  impartially 
condescended  to  receive  bribes  from  the  opposite  &o- 
tion  also.  When  the  Emperor  ordered  his  vast  treas- 
ures to  be  opened,  confiscated  no  doubt  to  the  Imperial 
use,  a  receipt  was  found  for  many  pounds  of  gold  re- 
ceived fi'om  Cyril  through  Paul,  his  sister's  son.* 

Nestorius  was  allowed  the  vain  honor  of  a  voluntary 


1 "  Quo  dudum  subdolum  sancta  religionia  hostem,  ab  ipaia  ' 
ecclesin  depulistis,  quum  haresin  suam  tueri  impietaa  N«8toriaiiA'iioB  pofe- 
nit."  —  S.  Leon.  Epist  69. 

s  Epist  Acacii  Beroeens.  ad  Alexandrum  Epbc  HierapoL    Acadoa  hMii 
fiua  fW>m  John  of  Antioch. 
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abdication.  From  Ephesus  he  was  permitted  to  retire 
to  a  monastery  at  Antioch.  This  monastery,  of  St. 
Enpr^os,  had  been  the  retreat  of  his  early  yonth ;  he 
letnmed  to  it,  having  endured  all  the  yiciasitudes  of 
promotion  and  degradation.  There  he  lived  in  peace 
and  respect  for  four  years. 

Cyril  in  the  mean  time  had  escaped  or  had  been  per- 
mitted to  withdraw  from  the  custody  of  the  cw^nia 
Imperial  officers  at  Ephesus.  He  returned  ^••*»»*****- 
to  Alexandria,  ^vi^iere  he  was  received  in  triumph  at 
the  great  Champion  of  the  Faith.  Thence,  from  the 
security  of  his  own  capital,  almost  with  the  {nide  of 
an  independent  potentate,  but  with  the  unscrupulous 
use  of  aU  means  at  his  command,  he  directed  the  move- 
ments of  the  theologic  war&re,  which  was  maintained 
for  three  weary  years  with  the  Oriental  Prelates.  The 
wealth  of  Alexandria  was  his  most  powerful  ally. 
While  yet  at  Ghalcedon,  the  desponding  Orientals 
complain  that  their  judges  are  all  bought  by  Egyptian 
gold.^  But  this  &ct  rests  even  on  more  conclusive 
testimony.  Maxunian,  a  Roman,  had  been  raised  to 
the  vacant  see  of  Constantinople.  His  first  measure 
betrayed  his  bearing.  He  commanded  all  the  churches 
of  Constantinople  to  be  closed  against  the  Oriental 
Bishops,  who  desired  to  pass  over  from  Chalcedon  to 
visit  the  capital,  as  being  under  the  unrepealed  ban  of 
the  Church.  A  letter  has  survived,  addressed  by 
Cyril's  avowed  agents  to  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople, 
They  urge  the  willing  Prelate  to  endeavor  to  rouse  the 
somewhat  languid  zeal  of  tlie  Princess  Pulcheria  in  the 

iThisiftaneitadnitlMletterof  Theodorat  ofCljnist  "^Kiha  coim  Inm 
6oni  ■peraadain,  eo  quod  jndices  omnM  anro  eonfidaat**  •  .  .  **  Ste  ealn 
polerit  JEgyptios  omnes  exciecare  nraneribiu  sals.**  — Epift.  Legal  p.  T-M. 
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cause  of  Cyril,  to  pro|)itiat;e  all  the  courtiers,  and,  if 
possible,  to  satisfy  their  rapacity.^  The  females  of  the 
court  were  to  be  solicited  with  the  utmost  importu- 
nity ;  the  monks,  especially  the  Abbot  Dalmatius,  and 
Eulyches  (afterwards  himself  an  heresiarch),  were  to 
overawe  the  feeble  Emperor  by  all  the  terrors  of  re- 
ligion, and  by  no  means  n^lect  to  impress  the  Liords 
of  the  Bedcliamber  with  the  same  sentiments.  They 
were  to  be  lavish  of  money ;  already  enormoiss  sums 
had  been  sent  firom  Egypt ;  1600  pounds  of  gold  had 
been  borrowed  of  Count  Ammonius ;  and  the  wealth 
of  the  Church  of  Constantinople  was  to  be  as  prodi- 
gally devoted  to  the  cause.  Ministers  were  to  be  de- 
graded, more  obsequious  ones  raised  to  their  posts  by 
the  influence  of  Pulcheria,  in  order  to  strengdien  the 
pure  doctrine,  **  the  pure  doctrine  of  Christ  Jesus  1 "  * 

Theodosius,  weary  of  the  strife,  dissolved  the  meet- 
Sriiod  of  ^g  ^  Chalcedon,  and  thus  the  Council  of 
SSoiT^r  Ephesus,  which  had  assumed  the  dignity  of 
A.».4ai.  ^^  third  Ecumenical  Council,  was  at  an 
end.  All,  however,  was  still  unreconciled  hatred  and 
confusion.  The  Oriental  Bishops,  as  they  returned 
home,  found  the  churches  at  Ancyra  and  other  cities 
of  Asia  Minor  closed  against  them,  as  being  under  an 

1  £iiDap!ii8,  the  heathen,  g^ives  a  frightfiil  picture  of  the  venality  of  the 
court  of  Pnldieria.  See  the  new  fragment  in  Niebuhi^s  BTsantlne  hleto- 
rianSf  p.  97. 

>  The  Letter  in  the  Synodicon.  The  Latin  ia  veiy  had ;  in  some  parti 
unintelligible.  A  few  sentences  must  be  given:  —  ^£t  Dominum  menm 
sanctissiraum  abbatem  roga  ut  Imperatorem  mandet,  terribili  cum  oo^|ui»> 
tione  constringens,  et  ut  cubicularios  omnes  ita  constringat  .  .  .  Sed  dc 
tu&  Ecdesift  pnesta  avaritisB  quorum  nosti,  ne  Alexandrinorum  Ecdesiam 
contristent.  .  .  .  Feetinet  autem  Sanctitas  tua  rogare  Dominam  Pulcha- 
riam,  mt  feciat  Dominum  Lanium  intrare  et  PrsBpositum  fieri,  ut  Chzy8or»- 
tia  potentia  dissolvatur,  et  sic  dogma  nottrum  mborehtr.  Alioquin  i 
tiibnlandi  surous.*' 
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int^sTdict.  Th^  met  together,  on  the  other  hand,  at 
Tarsus,  and  afterwards  at  Antioch,  ccm-8riiod«r 
demned  the  twelve  articles  of  Cyril,  con-IjTtfb. 
finned  the  dq>06ition  of  Cyril  and  Memn<Hi,  and  in- 
cluded under  dieir  ban  the  seven  Bishops,  their  anta^ 
onists  at  Chalcedon.  Maximian  ventured  on  the  bold 
•tep  of  deposing  four  Nestorian  Bishops.  The  strife 
was  hardly  allayed  by  the  vast  mass  of  letters  ^  which 
distracted  and  perplexed  the  world ;  there  was  scarcely 
a  distinguished  Prelate  who  did  not  mingle  in  the  fray. 
TUeodosius  himself  interfered  at  length  in  the  office  of 
conciliation.  Misdoubting,  however,  the  extent  of  the 
Imperial  authority,  which  had  so  manifestly  failed  in 
controlling  this  contest  into  peace,  he  cultivated  the 
more  potent  intercession  of  the  &mous  Simeon  Stylites : 
the  prayers  of  the  holy  "  Martyr  in  the  air "  might 
effect  that  which  the  Emperor  had  in  vain  sought  by 
lus  despotic  edicts.  John  of  Antioch  and  his  party 
deputed  Paul,  the  aged  Bishop  of  Emesa,  to  Alexan- 
dria, to  negotiate  a  reconciliation.  Paul  bore  with 
him  a  formulary  agreed  upon  at  Antioch,  the  subscrip- 
tion to  which  by  Cyril  was  the  indispensable  prelimi- 
nary of  peace.  On  the  acceptance  of  this  formulary, 
and  the  consent  of  Cyril  to  anathematize  all  who 
should  assert  that  the  Godhead  had  suffered,  or  that 
there  was  one  nature  of  the  Godhead  and  the  Man- 
hood, he  and  the  Orientals  would  revoke  the  sentence 
of  excommunication  against  Cyril.^ 

But  Paul  of  Emesa,  amiably  eager  for  peace,  and 
not  insensible  to  the  dignity  of  appearing  as  Tnujtt 
arUter  between  these  two  great  Actions,  was  ^'*^' 

1  Thej  occopy  page  after  page  of  tbe  great  ColL^otion  of  the  CouLok. 
s  nwa.  £|riBt  ad  Karon,  io  Synodico. 
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DO  match  for  the  subtlety  of  Cyril.  Cyril  was  ill  at  the 
time  of  Paul's  arrival,  and  some  time  elapsed  in  fruit- 
less negotiation.  At  length,  after  an  ambiguous  assent 
to  the  formulary  of  Antioch  by  Cyril,  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded, in  which  Paul  unquestionably  exceeded  his 
powers.  But  no  sooner  were  the  terms  agreed  upon 
than  the  doors  of  the  Alexandrian  churches  flew  open, 
and  the  contending  parties  vied  with  each  other  in  flat- 
tering homilies.^  At  first  the  Orientals  were  startled 
at  what  appeared  the  unwarrantable  concessions  of 
Paul:  "it  was  a  peace,"  in  the  language  of  one, 
"  which  filled  us  with  confusion  of  face  and  apprehen- 
sion of  the  just  judgment  of  God."  ^  The  more  vio 
lent  of  Cyril's  friends  were  equally  displeased  with  the 
event.  Isidore  of  Pelusium  openly  reproached  him 
with  his  time-serving  concessions  and  with  the  recanta- 
tion of  liis  own  doctrines.* 

After  some  further  contest,  the  peace  negotiated  in 
Alexandria  was  ratified  at  Antioch.  The  Orientals 
yielded  their  assent  to  the  deposition  of  Nestorius,  the 
condemnation  of  his  doctrines,  and  acknowledged  the 
legitimate  nomination  of  his  successor  Maximianns  in 

1  See  the  three  homOies  of  Paul,  and  one  of  CyrH, 

«  Epist  Theodoret.  Cyren.  ad  finem. 

s  bidor.  Pelus.  Epist.  ad  CTrill.  Facnndos  de  Trib.  Capit  xi.  9.  Xsidore 
of  Feliuiuin  was  no  friend  of  CyrW,  From  the  first  he  saw  through  his 
character.  During  the  Council  of  Ephetnis  he  solemnly  admonished  his 
bishop  in  terms  like  these :  **  Strong  favor  is  not  keensighted,  hate  is  utterly 
blind:  keep  thyself  unsullied  by  both  these  faults:  pass  no  hasty  judg- 
ments: try  every  cause  with  strict  justice.  .  .  Many  of  those  summoned 
to  Ephesus  mock  at  thee  {ae  KUftu^ai)  as  one  who  seeks  only  to  glut  hii 
private  revenge,  and  has  no  real  zeal  for  the  ortuodoxy  which  is  in  ChiisC 
Jesus.  He,  they  say,  is  the  sister^s  son  of  Theophilus,  and  follows  the  ex- 
ample of  his  uncle.  As  he  manifestly  gave  free  scope  to  his  animosity 
against  the  God-inspired  and  God-beloved  Chiysostom,  so  does  this  mar 
against  Nestorius/*  &c.  &c.  — Isid.  Pelus.  Epist.  i.  810.  See  also  the  *> 
ttis  to  the  Emperor  TheodoHius,  8U  and  to  Opil,  828,  89i,  87a 
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the  see  of  Constantinople.  On  the  other  hand  CjrO, 
Aongh  spai*ed  the  public  disavowal  of  his  own  tenets, 
had  purchased,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  his  restoration 
to  communion  with  the  Orientals  by  a  dishonorable 
compromise  of  his  bolder  opinions. 

It  was  a  peace  between  John  of  Antioch  and  Cyril 
of  Alexandria,  not  between  the  contending  p,,^,^^,!]^ 
fiictions,  which  became  more  and  more  ea-"^***^ 
tranged  and  separated  from  each  other.  But  the  peace 
between  John  and  Cyril  soon  grew  into  a  close  alli- 
ance, and  John  began  to  persecute  his  old  associates. 
The  first  victim  was  Nestorius  himself,  now  sunk  to  so 
low  a  state  of  insignificance  as  to  expose  him  to  the 
suspicion  and  hatred  of  his  enemies,  without  retaining 
the  attachment  of  his  former  firiends.  His  obscure  fiite 
contrasts  strongly  with  the  vitality  of  his  doctrines. 
By  an  Imperial  edict,  obtained  not  improbably  by  John 
of  Antioch,  who  was  weary  of  a  troublesome  neighbor, 
Nestorius  in  his  old  age  was  exiled  to  the  Egyptian 
Oasis,  as  the  place  most  completely  cut  off  from  man^ 
kind,  so  that  the  contagion  of  his  heresy  might  be  con- 
fined to  the  narrowest  limits.  Even  there  he  did  not 
find  repose.  The  Oads  was  overrun  by  a  tribe  of  bar- 
barous Africans,  the  Blemmyes.  These  savages,  out  of 
respect  or  compassion,  released  their  aged  captive,  who 
found  himself  in  Panopolis ;  and,  having  signified  his 
arrival  and  his  adventures  to  the  Prefect  of  the  dty, 
expressed  his  hope  that  the  Roman  Government  would 
not  refuse  him  that  compassion  which  he  had  found 
among  the  savage  heathen.  The  heretic  reckoned 
too  much  on  human  sympathies.  He  was  hastily  de- 
q)atched  under  a  guard  of  soldiers  to  Elephantine,  tha 
very  border  of  the  Roman  temtory,  and  recalled  as  haa^ 
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tily.  These  journeys  wore  out  his  old  and  infirm  body  i 
and,  after  a  vain  appeal  to  the  court  to  be  spared  a  fourtb 
exile,  which  is  mocked  by  the  ecclesiastical  historian  as 
a  new  proof  of  his  obstinacy,  he  sunk  into  the  grave. 
But  there  the  charity  of  the  historian  Evagrius  does 
not  leave  him  in  peace :  he  relates  with  undisguised 
satisfaction  a  report  that  his  tongue  was  eaten  with 
worms ;  and  from  these  temporal  pains  he  passed  to  the 
eternal  and  immitigable  pains  of  hell.^ 

The  three  great  Sees  were  now  in  possession  of  the 
A.D.  4fi4.  anti-Nestorians.  Cyril  ruled  in  Alexandria ; 
Maximian  had  been  succeeded  in  Constantinople  by 
Proclus,  the  ancient  and  inveterate  antagonist  of  Nes- 
torius ;  and  John  in  Antioch.  But,  besides  the  Ne»- 
torians,  there  was  a  strong  anti-Cyrillian  party  among 
the  Orientals,  the  former  allies  of  John  of  Antioch, 
who  protested  against  the  terms  of  the  peace.  They 
maintained  the  uncanonical  deposition  of  Nestorins, 
though  they  disclaimed  his  theology  ;  they  asserted  the 
unrepealed  exconmiunication  of  Cyril.  Alexander, 
Bishop  of  Hierapolis,  declared  that  he  would  suffer 
death  or  exile  rather  than  submit  to  Church  communion 
with  the  Egyptians  on  such  terms ;  and  declared  that 
John  must  be  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame.  On  this  prin- 
ciple the  leading  Bishops  of  nine  provinces  revolted 
against  their  Patriarchs,  —  the  two  Syrias,  the  two  Ci- 
licias,  Bithynia,  Moesia,  Thessalia,  Isauria,  the  second 
Cappadocia.  They  even  ventured  to  send  a  protest  to 
Sixtus,  who  had  now  succeeded  Celestine  in  the  See  of 
Rome,  in  which  they  inveighed  against  the  versatility 
and  perfidy  of  John  of  Antioch.  But  an  edict,  ol> 
tained  by  the  two  dominant  influences  in  the  Byzan 

I  Evagritw,  H.  E  i.  6. 
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tine  court,  that  of  gold '  and  that  of  the  Princess  Polche- 
ria,  armed  John  with  powers  to  expel  the  refractorj 
Prelates  from  their  sees;  and  John  had  no  scruples  in 
punishing  that  mutinoos  spirit  which  he  had  encouraged 
so  long.  Nor  were  these  Bishq)s  prepared  to  suflfer 
the  martyrdom  of  degradation.  Andrew  of  Samosata, 
Theodoret  of  Cyrus,  Helladius  of  Tarsus,  the  leaders 
of  that  party,  submitted  to  the  hard  necessity.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  milder  terms  enforced  upon 
them  only  required  communion  with  John  ;  they  were 
not  compelled  to  give  their  formal  assent  to  the  depo- 
sition of  Nestorius,  or  to  withdraw  their  protest  against 
the  twelve  articles  of  Cyril,  or  to  repeal  tlie  anathema 
against  him.  Some,  however,  were  more  firm ;  Mele- 
tins  of  Mopsuestia  was  forcibly  expelled  firom  his  city 
by  a  rude  soldiery,  and  fourteen  other  Bishops  bore 
degradation  rather  than  submit  to  these  galling  conces- 
sions. 

At  the  same  time  that  Nestorius  was  banished  from 
Antioch,  an  Imperial  edict  proscribed  Nesto-  HMtoriaDtum 
rianism.'  The  followers  of  Nestorius  were  v^^^^- 
to  be  branded  by  the  odious  name  of  Slmonians,  as 
apostates  from  God ;  his  books  were  prohibited,  and, 
when  found,  were  to  be  publicly  burned  ;  whoever  held 
a  conventicle  of  the  sect  was  condemned  to  confiscation 
of  goods.  But  however  oppressed  in  the  Roman  E!m- 
pire,  Nestorianism  was  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  Syrian 
mind  to  be  extinguished  either  by  Imperial  or  by  ecclesi- 

1  ^  Andirimiif  olim  qnod  multum  sategerit  Veritu,  qui  pro  Joanna 
Omatantinopoli  latitat,  et  amrmn  multum  distribnerit  aliqulbna  ut  ponel 
€>trtmere  sacram,  qum  no«  cogeret  aat  communicara  Joanni,  aut  exira  al 
•ocleaiis:  qnod  alum  Teradter  contigit.''— Mektii  Epist.  ad  llazimia 
4ii«garb. 

s  Codex  Theodoa.  de  Hsret  xvi.  t.  66. 
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Astical  persecution.  It  took  refuge  beyond  the  frontiers, 
among  the  Christians  of  Persia.  It  even  overleaped 
the  stem  boundary  of  Magianism,  and  carried  the  Gos- 
pel into  parts  of  the  East  as  yet  unpenetrated  by  Chris- 
tian missions.  The  farther  it  travelled  eastwards  the 
more  intelligible  and  more  congenial  to  the  general  sen- 
timent became  its  Eastern  element,  the  absolute  impas- 
sibility of  the  Godhead.  Even  in  the  Roman  East  it 
maintained,  in  many  places  a  secret,  in  some  an  open 
resistance  to  authority.*  The  great  Syrian  School, 
that  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  and  Diodorus  of  Tar- 
sus, the  most  popular  of  the  Syrian  theologians,  were 
found  to  have  held  opinions  nearly  the  same  with  those 
of  Nestorius.  Cyril  and  Proclus  demanded  the  pro 
scription  of  these  dangerous  iivTiters ;  but  the  Eastern 
PreJates,  those  of  Edessa,  and  the  successors  of  Theo- 
dore, indignantly  refused  submission.  A  new  contro- 
versy arose,  which  was  not  laid  to  rest,  but  was  rather 
kept  alive  by  the  new  heresy  which,  during  the  next 
twenty  years,  confused  the  Ektstem  Churches  and  de- 
manded a  fourth  General  Coimcil  —  Eutychianism. 
A.B.  482-440.  Sixtus,  the  successor  of  Celestine,  had 
Aug.  is!  ruled  in  Rome  during  these  later  transactions 
in  the  East ;  he  was  to  be  succeeded  by  one  of  greater 
name. 

1  Gibbon,  at  the  close  of  hiB  47th  chapter,  has  drawn  one  of  his  fiiU,  lap- 
id,  and  brilliant  descriptions  of  the  Oriental  oonqnests  of  the  Neetoriaat, 
from  Assemanni,  Renaudot,  La  Croze,  ind  all  other  authorities  extant  ia 
his  day.  Nestorianism  and  its  kindred  or  rival  sects  retired  far  beyond  the 
sphere  of  Latin  Christianity;  it  was  not  till  the  Portuguese  conquests  in  the 
East  that  they  came  into  contact  and  collision.  The  very  recent  works  of 
Layard  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Badger  reveal  to  us  the  present  state  of  the  settle- 
ments of  the  Nestorians— the  latter,  their  creed  and  discipline — in  tbf 
«eigfaborhood  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

LEO  THE  GREAT. 

The  Pontificate  of  Leo  the  Great  is  one  of  dM 
epochs  in  the  history  of  Latin,  or  rather  ot  uotbm 
uniyersal  Christianity.     Christendom,  wher-^^*4iQ 
ever  mindfnl  of  its  divine  origin,  and  of  its  ^'** 
proper  humanizing    and    hallowing   influence,  m^ht 
torn  away  in  shame  from  these  melancholy  and  dis- 
gracdhl  contests  in  the  East.     On  the  throne  of  Rome 
alone,  <^  all  the  greater  sees,  did  religion  maintain  its 
miyesty,  its  sanctity,  its  piety;   and,  if  it  demanded 
midae  deference,   the  world  would  not  be  inclined 
rigidly  to  question  pretensions   supported  as  well  by 
such  conscious  power  as  by  such  singular  and  unim- 
peachable virtue;    and  by  such  inestimable  benefits 
conferred  on  Rome,  on  the  Empire,  on  civilization. 
Once  Leo  was  supposed   to  have  saved  Rome  from 
the  most  terrible  of  barbarian  conquerors;    a  second 
time  he  mitigated   the  horrors  of  her  fall  before  the 
King  of  the  Vandals.     During  his   pontificate,   Leo 
is  the  only  great  name  in  the  Empire ;  it  might  almost 
seem  in  the  Cliristian  world.     The  Imperial  Soveiv 
dgn^  might  be  said  to  have  expired  with  Theodosius 
the  Great     Women  ruled  in  Ravenna  and  in  Con- 
stantinople, and  their  more  masculine  abilities,  even 
their  virtues,  reflected  a  deeper  shame  on  the  names 
yf  Theodosius  II.  and  Valentinian  III.,  the  boj  Sov 
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ereigns  of  the  East  and  West.  Even  after  the  death 
of  Theodosius,  Marcian  reigned  in  the  East,  as  the 
husband  of  Pulcheria.  In  the  West  the  suspected 
fidelity  impaired  the  power,  as  it  lowered  the  char- 
acter of  Aetius;  his  inhuman  murder  deprived  the 
4.9.00.  Empire  of  its  last  support;  and  the  Count 
NoT.as.  Bonifece,  the  friend  of  Augustine,  in  his 
fatal  revenge,  opened  Africa  to  the  desolating  Vandal. 
Leo  stood  equally  alone  and  superior  in  the  Christian 
world.  Two  years  before  the  accession  of  Leo, 
Augustine  had  died.  He  had  not  lived  to  witness 
the  capture  and  ruin  of  Hippo,  his  episcopal  ci^. 
Aj>,446.  The  fifth  year  after  the  accession  of  Leo, 
died  Cyril  of  Alexandria;  Nestorius  survived,  but 
in  exile,  his  relentless  rival.  Cyril  was  succeeded 
by  Dioscorus,  who  seemed  to  liave  inherited  all  which 
was  odious  in  Cyril,  with  far  inferior  polemic  ability ; 
afterwards,^  an  Eutychian  heretic,  and  hardly  to  be 
acquitted  of  the  murder  of  his  rival,  Flavianus.  This 
future  victim  of  the  enmity  of  Dioscorus  filled  the  see 
of  Constantinople.  Domnus,  a  name  of  no  great  dis- 
tinction, was  Patriarch  of  Antioch.  In  the  West  thare 
are  few,  either  ecclesiastics  or  others,  who  even  aspire 
to  a  doubtful  &me,  such  as  Prosper,  the  poet  of  the 
Pelagian  controversy,  and  Cassianus,  the  legislator  of 
the  Western  monasteries. 

Leo,  like  most  of  his  great  predecessors  and  succes- 
sors, was  a  Roman.  He  was  early  devoted  to  the 
service  of  the  Church ;  and  so  high  was  the  opinion 
of  his  abilities,  that  even  as  an  acolyte  he  was  sent 
to  Africa  with  letters  condemnatory  of  Pelagiani^n. 
By  the  great  African  Prelates,  Aurelius  and  St  Au- 
gustine, he  was  confirmed   m  his  strong  aversion  tr 
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those  doctrineB,  which  might  seem  irreconcilable  with 
his  ardent  piety.  He  urged  upon  Pope  Sixtos  the 
persecution  of  the  unfortunate  Julianus*^  When  Leo 
was  yet  only  a  Deacon,  Cassianus  dedicated  to  him  his 
work  on  the  Incarnation.  At  the  decease  of  Pope 
Sixtus,  Leo  was  absent  on  a  civil  mission,  SMtioo  §t 
the  importance  of  which  shows  the  lofty  '^*" 
estimate  of  his  powers.  It  was  no  less  than  an  at* 
tempt  to  reconcile  the  two  rival  generals,  Aetius  and 
Albinns,  whose  fatal  quarrel  hazarded  the  dominion 
of  Bome  in  Gaul.  There  was  no  delay ;  all  Borne, 
clergy,  senate,  people,  by  acclamation,  raised  the 
absent  Leo  to  the  vacant  see.  Leo  disdained  the 
customary  hypocrisy  of  compelling  the  electors  to 
force  the  dignity  upon  him.  With  the  self-confidence 
of  a  commanding  mind  he  assumed  the  office,'  in  the 
pious  assurance  tliat  Qod  would  give  him  strength  to 
fulfil  the  arduous  duties  so  imposed.  Leo  was  a  Roman 
in  sentiment  as  in  birth.  All  that  survived  of  Rome, 
of  her  unbounded  ambition,  her  inflexible  persever- 
ance, her  dignity  in  defeat,  her  haughtiness  of  lan^ 
goage,  her  belief  in  her  own  eternity,  and  in  her 
indefeasible  title  to  universal  dominion,  her  respect  for 
'traditionary  and  written  law,  and  of  unchangeable 
custom,  might  seem  concentred  in  him  alone.*    Th<i 

1  **  His  iDsidiis  Sixtos  Papa,  diaconi  Leonis  hortatn,  rigilantcr  occumni, 
■nlliini  aditoin  pestiferis  conatibus  patera  penniflit,  et  .  .  .  omnet  catho- 
Kooi  de  njectione  fidlacis  bestis  gaad«re  fedt.**  —  Proeper.  in  Chronic 

*  **Etoi  neoesBarinm  est  trepidara  de  merito,  raligiosom  est  ganders  de 
doBO  .  .  .  ne  sub  magnitudine  gratis  snccnmbat  inflnnns,  dabit  virtntem, 
^  contnlit  dignitatem."  —  Sermo  11. 

*  Nothing  can  be  stronger  than  the  Popes'  dedaratlons  that  eyen  th^  are 
•tiietlr  subordinate  to  the  /oto  of  the  chnrefa.  ^Contra  statute  patrom 
eopcedera  aliqnid  ve!  mutare  nee  hujus  qnidem  sedis  potest  auctontas.** 
Zoe.  Epist.  sob  ann.  417.  **  Sumus  subject!  canonibos,  qui  oanonnm  pfa»- 
eepta  servamna.*'— Coelest.  ad  Episc.  Dlyr.     ^^Pririlegia  sanctorum  pa 
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union  of  the  Churchman  and  the  Roman  is  singularly 
displayed  in  his  sermon  on  the  day  of  St.  Pet^  and 
3t.  Paul ;  their  conjoint  authority  was  that  double 
title  to  obedience  on  which  he  built  his  claim  to  power, 
but  chiefly  as  successor  of  St.  Peter,  for  whom  and 
for  his  ecclesiastical  heirs  he  asserted  a  proto-Apostollc 
dignity.  From  Peter  and  through  Peter  all  the  other 
Apostles  derived  their  power.  No  less  did  he  assert 
the  predestined  perpetuity  of  Rome,  who  had  only 
obtained  her  temporal  autocracy  to  prepare  the  way, 
and  as  a  guarantee,  for  her  greater  spiritual  supremacy. 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  were  the  Romulus  and  Remus 
of  Christian  Rome.  Pagan  Rome  had  been  the  head 
of  the  heathen  world ;  the  empire  of  her  divine  re- 
ligion was  to  transcend  that  of  her  worldly  dominion. 
Her  victories  had  subdued  the  earth  and  the  sea, 
but  she  was  to  rule  still  more  widely  than  she  had 
by  her  wars,  through  the  peaceful  triumphs  of  her 
&itli.^  It  was  because  Rome  was  the  capital  of  the 
world  that  the  chief  of  the  Apostles  was  chosen  to 
be  her  teacher,  in  order  that  from  the  head  of  the 
world  the  light  of  truth  might  be  revealed  over  all 
the  earth. 

The  haughtiness  of  the  Roman  might  seem  to  pre*- 
dominate  over  the  meekness  of  the  Christian.  Leo 
is  indignant  that  slaves  were  promoted  to  tlie  dignity 
c>f  the  sacerdotal  office ;  not  merely  did  he  require 

tram  canonibus  institata  et  Nices  sjrnodi  fixa  decretit  nolU  poasunt  hnpro- 
bitate  conyelli,  nulla  novitate  violari."  — S.  Loo.  Epist  78:  compare  Epist 
80.  **  Quoniam  contra  statuta  patemomm  canonum  nihil  cuiqoam  audivB 
conoeditur,  ita  si  quia  divereum  aliqnid  decemere  velit,  te  potins  minaeC, 
quam  ilia  corrumpat;  quao  si  (at  oportet)  a  Sanctis  Pontiflcibos  obeervantnr 
per  aniyersas  ecclesias,  tranqailla  erit  pax  et  firma  ooncordia.** — Epist.  79. 
1 "  Per  sacram  beati  Petri  sedem  caput  orbis  eflecta,  latins  pnesideni 
religione  diyin&  quam  domiiiatione  tcrretia."  —  Strni.  Ixxxiii. 
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the  consent  of  the  master,  lest  the  Church  thonU 
become  a  refuge  for  contumacious  slaves,  and  the  es- 
tablished rights  of  prq>ertjr  be  invaded,  but  the  base- 
ness of  the  slave  brought  discredit  on  the  majesty  of 
the  priestlj  office.^ 

Though  Leo's  magnificent  vision  of  the  universal 
d(Mmnion  of  Rome  and  of  Christianity  blended  the  in- 
domitable ambition  of  the  ancient  Roman  with  the  fiuth 
of  the  Christian,  the  world  might  seem  rathw  darkening 
towards  the  ruin  of  both.  Leo  may  be  imagined  as 
taking  a  cahn  and  comprehensive  survey  of  the  arduf- 
ous  work  in  which  he  was  engaged,  the  state  of  the 
various  provinces  over  which  he  actually  exercised,  or 
aspired  to  siq>remacy.  In  Rome  heathenism  appears, 
as  a  reli^on,  extinct ;  but  heretics,  espedaUy  the  most 
odious  of  all,  the  Manicheans,  were  in  great  numbers. 
In  Rome,  Leo  ruled  not  merely  with  Apostolic  anthor- 
tly,  but  took  upon  himself  the  whole  Apostolic  func- 
tion. He  was  the  first  of  the  Roman  Pontiffi  whose 
popular  sermons  have  come  down  to  posterity.  The 
Bishops  of  Constantinople  seem  to  have  been  the  great 
preachers  of  their  city.  Pulpit  oratory  was  their  rec- 
ommendation to  the  see,  and  the  great  instrument 
of  their  power.^     Chrysostom  was  not  the  first,  though 

1  «*  TmnqoAm  temlis  yflitas  hone  honoram  capiat.  .  .  .  Duplex  Itaque  in 
hsc  parte  reatna  €ft,  quod  et  taermn  mimtierium  taJUa  oomdtM  mfitato  ^ 
hm$ur,  ei  dominonim  .  .  .  jura  aolvuntar.'*  ^Eput  hr. 

s  Sozomen  aMerts  that  it  was  a  peculiar  luage  of  the  Chnrch  of  Rome 
IhMt  neither  the  bishop  nor  any  one  oIm  preached  in  the  Chnnh :  ofre  d^  6 
HimaoKOf  o(fre  6}Xoc  nc  Made  hr*  Uk^eiac  dt66aiuL  H.  E.  lii.  If. 
This  statement,  defended  by  ValesiuH,  is  vehemeotly  irapogned  by  many 
Roman  Catholic  writers.  Qnesnel  confines  it  to  sermons  on  particular 
occasions.  But  the  assertion  of  Sozomen  is  clearly  general,  and  con- 
trasted with  the  usage  of  Alexandria,  where  the  bishop  was  the  only 
preacher.  If  this  be  tme,  the  usage  must  have  been  subsequent  to  the 
hagiiinin^  of  Arianism,  perhaps  grew  out  of  it    The  presumption  of 

TOk  I.  17 
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the  greatest,  who  had  been  summoned  to  that  hij^ 
dignity,  for  the  fiime  of  his  eloquence.  Fnnn  ihe 
pidpit  Nestorius  had  waged  war  against  his  adver- 
saries. Leo,  no  doubt,  felt  his  strength ;  he  could 
cope  with  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  make  Ae 
pulpit  what  the  rostrum  had  been  of  old.  His  ser- 
mons singularly  contrast  with  the  florid,  desultory, 
and  often  imaginative  and  impassioned  style  of  the 
Greek  preachers.  They  are  brief,  simple,  severe; 
without  fancy,  without  metaphysic  subtlety,  without 
passion :  it  is  the  Roman  C^osor  animadverting  with 
nervous  majesty  on  the  vices  of  the  people;  the 
Roman  Prsetor  dictating  the  law,  and  delivering  with 
authori^  the  doctrine  of  the  faith.  They  are  singu- 
larly Christian  —  Christian  as  dwelling  almost  exclu- 
sively on  Christ,  his  birth,  his  passion,  his  resurrection ; 
only  polemic  so  far  as  called  upon  by  the  prevailing 
controversies  to  assert  with  especial  emphasis  the  per- 
fect deity  and  the  perfect  manhood  of  Christ.^     Elither 

ignorance  or  error  in  Sozomen  arises  out  of  the  generality  of  his  state- 
ment, that  there  was  in  fact  no  preaching  in  Borne.  The  style  of  Leo*s 
sermons,  brief,  simple,  ezpositoiy,  is  almost  oonduuYe  against  any  long 
coltiration  of  polpitoratoiy.  They  are  evidently  the  first  efforts  o  Chris- 
tian  rhetoric — the  eariiest,  if  vigorous,  sketches  of  a  young  art.  Com- 
pare page  21. 

1  One  class  were  what  may  be  described  as  charity-sermons.  At  a  cer- 
tain period  of  the  year,  collections  were  made  for  the  poor  throughout  all 
the  regions  of  Rome.  This  usage  had  been  appointed  to  supersede  some 
ancient  superstition,  it  is  supposed  the  Ludi  Apollinares,  held  on  the  8th  of 
July.  The  alms  of  the  devout  were  to  surpass  in  munificence  the  oflferings 
of  the  heathen.  These  ooUections  seem  to  have  replaced  in  some  degree  the 
sportola  of  the  wealthy,  and  the  ostentatious  largesses  of  the  Emperon. 
On  alms-giving  Leo  insists  with  great  energy.  It  is  an  atonement  for  sin. 
— Serm.  vii.  In  another  place,  **  eleemo8}^«  peccata  delent.*'  Fasting, 
without  alms,  is  an  affliction  of  the  flesh,  no  sanctification  of  the  souL 
There  is  a  beautiAil  precept  urging  the  poople  to  seek  out  the  more  modei< 
of  the  indigent,  who  would  not  beg:  Sunt  enim  qui  palam  poeceve  eii 
qoibnt  indigent,  erubescunt,  et  malunt  miserift  tacit«  egestatia  affligL 
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the  practical  mind  of  Leo  diadaiiifH^  or  in  Bome  the 
age  had  not  yet  folly  ei^Muided  the  legendary  and 
poetic  religion,  the  worship  o£  the  Virgin  and  tha 
Saints.  St.  Peter  is  not  so  much  a  sacred  otyect  of 
worship  as  the  great  ancestor  £rom  whom  the  Roman 
Pontiff  has  inherited  supreme  power.  One  martyr 
akme  is  commemorated,  and  that  with  nothing  mythic 
or  miracnloos  in  the  narrative — the  Roman  Laorenr 
tills,  by  whose  death  Rome  is  ^rified,  as  Jemsaleni 
by  that  of  Stephen.^ 

Leo  condemns  the  whole  race  of  heretics,  from 
Arias  down  to  Entyches;  but  the  more  immediate, 
more  dangerous,  more  hatefol  adversaries  of  the  Ro- 
man faith  were  the  Manicheans.  That  sect,  in  vain 
proscribed,  persecuted,  deprived  of  the  {urivilege  of 
citizens,  placed  out  of  the  pale  of  the  law  by  n^iiMi. 
successive  Imperial  edicts ;  under  the  abhor-  *''***' 
renoe  not  merely  of  the  orthodox,  but  of  almost  all 
other  Christians ;  were  constantly  springing  up  in  all 
quarters  of  Christendom  with  a  singularly  obstinate 
vitality.  At  this  time  they  unquestionably  formed  a 
considerable  sect  in  Rome  and  in  other  cities  of  Italy. 
Manicheism,  according  to  Leo,  summed  up  in  itself  all 
which  was  pro&ne  in  Paganism,  blind  in  carnal  Juda- 
ism, tmlawfol  in  magic,  sacrilegious,  and  blasphemous 
in  all  other  heresies.^  It  does  not  appear  how  &r  the 
Manicheism  of  the  West  had  retained  the  vrilder  and 
more  creative  system  of  its  Oriental  founder ;  or,  sub- 
dued to  the  more  practical  i^irit  of  the  West,  adhered 

quam  pablicft  petitloiM  conftmdi  .  .  .  paapertati  eomm  conraltmn  ftiifit  «l 
podorL"  —  Senn.  ix.  p.  82-8.  Leo  denonnoeB  uBuiy — **ftmiif  pecunte 
Imiu  animA."  —  Senn.  xvii. 

^  Bann.  fatzxr* 

*  Senn.  xtL 
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only  to  the  broader  anti-Materialistic  and  Doalistic 
tenets.  But  iliese  more  general  principles  were  obnox- 
ious in  tlie  highest  degree  to  the  whole  Christianity  ni 
the  age.  Where  the  great  rivaJship  oi  the  contending 
parties  in  Christendom  was  to  assert  most  peremptorilj, 
and  to  define  most  distinctly,  the  Grodhead  and  the  hu- 
manity of  tlie  Redeemer,  nothing  could  be  more  uni> 
versally  abhorrent  than  a  creed  which  made  the  human 
person  of  the  Redeemer  altogether  unreal,  and  was  at 
least  vague  and  obscure  as  to  his  divinity :  which  in 
that  Redeemer  was  clearly  extraneous  and  subordinate 
to  the  great  Primal  Immaterial  Unity.  All  parties 
would  unite  in  rejecting  these  total  aliens  from  the 
Christian  faith.^  But  Leo  had  stronger  reasons  for 
his  indignation  against  the  Roman  Manicheans. 
Whether  the  asceticism  of  the  sect  in  general  had  re- 
coiled into  a  kind  of  orgiastic  libertinism,  or  whether 
the  polluting  atmosphere  of  Rome,  in  which  no  doubt 
much  of  pagan  licentiousness  must  have  remained,  and 
which  would  shroud  itself  in  Christian,  as  q£  old  in 
pagan  mysteries,  the  evidence  of  revolting  immoralities 
is  more  strong  and  conclusive  against  these  Roman 
Manicheans  than  against  any  other  branch  of  this  con- 
demned race  at  other  times.  The  public,  it  might 
seem  the  ceremonial  violation  of  a  maiden  of  tender 
years,  in  one  of  their  religious  meetii^s,  was  witnessed, 
it  was  said,  by  the  confession  of  the  perpetrator  of  the 
crime ;  by  that  of  the  elect  who  were  present ;  by  the 
Bishop,  who  sanctioned  the  abominable  wickedness.^ 
The  investigation  took  place  before  a  great  assembly 

1 8.  Leo,  Senn.  xvi.  and  xliL 

«  Epist.  md  Turib.  xiv.    Epist.  viii.  Rescript  Valentin.    ^Oocmi  8«Mti 
impliflsimo  niinifesti  ipsorum  confessione  patofacta  sont. 
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of  the  principal  of  the  Roman  priesthood,  of  Oct.  lo,  448. 
the  great  civil  oflScers,  of  the  Senate,  and  of  the  peo- 
ple. We  cannot  wonder  that  the  penalties  fell  indis^ 
criminatelj  upon  the  whole  sect.  Some,  indeed,  were 
admitted  to  penance,  on  their  fl>rswearing  Manes  and 
all  his  impious  doctrines,  by  the  lenity  of  Leo ;  othei's 
were  driven  into  exile ;  still,  however,  no  capital  pun- 
ishment was  inflicted.  Leo  wrote  to  the  Jan.  444. 
Bishops  of  Italy,  exhorting  them  to  search  out  these 
pestilent  enemies  of  Christian  faith  and  virtue,  and  to 
secure  their  own  flocks  from  the  secret  contamination. 
The  Emperor  Valentinian  III.,  no  doubt  by  the  advice 
of  IjCO,  issued  an  edict  confirmatory  of  those  laws  of 
his  predecessors  by  which  the  Manicheans  were  to  be 
banished  from  the  whole  world.  They  were  to  be 
liable  to  all  the  penalties  of  sacrilege.  It  was  a  public 
.ofifence.  The  accusers  were  not  to  be  liable  to  the 
charge  of  delation.  It  was  a  crime  to  conceal  or  har- 
bor ^em.  All  Manicheans  were  to  be  expelled  from 
the  army,  and  not  permitted  to  inhabit  cities ;  they 
eould  neither  make  testaments  nor  receive  bequests. 
The  cause  of  the  severity  of  the  law  was  their  flagrant 
and  disgracefrd  immorality. 

If  Italy  did  not  fidly  acknowledge,  it  did  not  contest 
the  assumed  supremacy  of  the  Roman  See.  Leo  writes 
vot  oaly  to  the  Bishops  of  Tuscany  and  Campania,  but 
to  those  of  Aquileia  and  of  Sicily,  as  under  his  imme- 
diate jurisdiction. 

Africa  was  among  the  provinces  of  the  Western 
Empire.     It  was  a  part  of  the  Latin  world  —  AiHca. 
an  indispensable  part  —  as  being  now,  since  the  Egyp- 
tian supplies  were  alienated  to  the  East,  with  Sicily, 
the  sole^^ranary  of  Rome  and  of  Italy.     If  the  patri* 
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archate  of  Rome  was  coextensive  with  the  Western 
Empire,  Afnca  belonged  to  her  jmisdiction,  and  the 
closest  connection  still  subsisted  between  these  parts  of 
Latin  Christendom.  Latin  had  from  the  first  been  the 
language  of  African  theology ;  and  of  the  five  or  six 
greatest  names  among  the  earlier  Western  Others, 
three,  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  and  Augustine,  were  of 
those  provinces.  In  every  struggle  and  in  every  con- 
troversy Africa  had  taken  a  leading  part.  She  had 
ftimished  her  martyrs  in  the  days  of  persecution ;  she 
had  contended  against  all  the  heresies  of  the  East,  and 
repudiated  the  subtle  metaphysics  of  Greek  Christen- 
dom ;  orthodoxy  had  in  genend  triumphed  in  her  de- 
liberations. By  the  voice  of  St.  Augustine  she  had 
discomfited  Manicheism ;  and  it  was  her  burning  tem- 
perament which,  in  the  same  great  writer,  had  repelled 
the  colder  and  more  analytic  Pelagianism,  and  madei 
the  direct,  immediate,  irresistible  action  of  divine  grace 
upon  the  soul  an  established  article  of  the  Western 
creed.  Her  councils  had  been  frequent,  and  com 
manded  general  respect;  her  bishops  were  incredibly 
numerous  in  the  inland  districts ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
Christianity  might  seem  more  completely  the  religion 
of  the  people  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  empire. 

But  the  fatal  schism  of  the  Donatists  had,  for  more 
than  a  century,  been  constantly  preying  upon  her 
strength,  and  induced  her  to  look  for  foreign  interfer- 
ence. The  orthodox  church  had,  in  her  distress,  con- 
stantly invoked  the  civil  power.  The  emperor  natu- 
rally looked  for  advice  to  the  bishops  around  Imr 
especially  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome;  and  from  tht) 
earliest  period,  when  Constantine  had  referred  this  con- 
troversy to  a  council  of  Italian  prelates,  they  had  been 
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thus  indirectlj  the  arbiters  in  the  irreconcilable  con- 
test. For  even  down  to  the  days  of  St  Angostine, 
and  beyond  the  Vandal  conquest  of  Africa,  the  Don- 
atists  maintained  the  strife,  raised  altar  against  altar, 
compared  the  number  of  their  bishops  with  advantage 
to  those  of  their  adversaries,  resisted  alike  the  reason- 
ings of  the  orthodox,  and  the  more  cogent  arguments 
of  the  imperial  soldiery.  The  more  desperate,  the 
more  fierce  and  obstinate  the  fanaticism.  The  ravages 
of  the  Circumcellions  were  perpetually  breaking  out  in 
some  quarter;  the  civilization  which  had  covered  the 
land,  up  to  the  borders  of  the  desert,  with  peaceful 
towns  and  villages,  so  much  promoted  by  the  increased 
cultivation  of  com,  and  which  at  once  contributed  to 
extend  Christianity  and  was  itself  advanced  by  Chris- 
tianity, began  to  suflfer  that  sad  reverse  which  was 
almost  consummated  by  the  Vandal  invasion.  The 
wild  Moorish  tribes  seemed  training  again  towards  their 
old  unsubdued  ferocify,  and  preparing,  as  it  were,  to 
sink  back,  after  two  or  three  more  centuries,  into  the 
more  congenial  state  of  marauding  Mahometan  sav- 
ages. 

But  Africa,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  whicn 
arose  out  <^  these  sanguinary  contentions,  and  the  con- 
stant demands  of  assistance  from  the  civil  power  in 
Italy,  conscious  of  her  own  intellectual  strength,  and 
proud  of  the  unimpeached  orthodoxy  of  her  ruling 
churches,  by  no  means  surrendered  her  independence. 
If  Rome  at  times  was  courted  with  promising  submis- 
siveness,  at  others  it  was  opposed  with  inflexible  obdu- 
raqr.  Though  Cyprian,  by  assigning  a  kind  of  pri- 
macy to  St.  Peter,  and  aclmowledging  the  hereditary 
descent  of  the  Roman  Bishop  from  the  great  apostle, 
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had  tended  to  elevate  the  power  of  the  Pontiff,  yet  hia 
great  name  sanctioned  likewise  almost  a  contemptuous 
resistance  to  the  Roman  ecclesiastical  authority.  The 
Afirican  Councils  had  usually  communicated  their  de- 
crees, as  of  full  and  unquestioned  authority,  not  sub- 
mitted them  for  a  higher  sanction.  The  inflexibility 
of  the  African  Bishops  had  but  recently  awed  the 
Pelagianizing  Zosim;us  back  into  orthodoxy.  Some 
events,  which  had  brought  the  African  churches  into 
direct  collision  with  the  Roman  Pontiff,  betrayed  in 
one  case  an  admission  of  his  power,  on  the  other  a 
steadfast  determination  of  resistance,  which  would  dis- 
dain to  submit  to  foreign  jurisdiction.  In  the  first, 
Augustine  himself  might  seem  to  set  the  example  of 
homage — opposing  only  earnest  and  deprecatoiy  argu- 
ments to  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Pontiff.^  It  was 
the  African  usage  to  erect  small  towns,  even  villages, 
into  separate  sees.  St.  Augustine  created  a  bishopric 
in  the  insignificant  neighboring  town  of  Fussola.  He 
Antonioi  appointed  a  promising  disciple,  named  Anto- 
vumJa.  nius,  to  the  office.  But,  removed  from  the 
grave  control  of  Augustine,  the  young  bishop  aban- 
doned himself  to  youthfrU  indulgences,  and  even  to 
violence,  rapine,  and  extortion.  He  was  condemned 
by  a  local  council;  but,  some  of  the  worst  charges 
being  insufficiently  proved,  he  was  only  sentenced  to 
make  restitution,  deprived  of  his  episcopal  power,  but 
not  degraded  from  the  dignity  of  a  bishop.  Antonius 
appealed  to  Rome ;  he  obtained  the  support  of  the 
aged  Primate  of  Numidia,  by  the  plausible  argument 
that,  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  the  alleged  enormities, 
he  was  unworthy  of,  and  ought  to  liave  been  degraded 

1  Aiigustin.  Epiflt  261 . 
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from,  the  episcopal  rank.  Bcmiiace,  who  was  then 
Pope,  commanded  the  Numidian  bishops  to  restore 
Autonius  to  his  see,  provided  the  fiu^ts,  as  he  stated 
them,  were  tme.  Antonias,  as  though  armed  with  an 
absolute  decree,  demanded  instant  obedience  from  the 
|)eople  of  Fnssola :  he  threatened  them  with  the  Impe- 
rial troops,  whom,  it  would  seem,  he  might  summon  to 
compel  the  execution  of  the  Papal  decree.  The  peo- 
ple of  Fussola  wrote  in  the  most  humble  language  to 
the  new  Pope,  Celestine,  entreating  to  be  relieved  from 
an  oppression,  as  they  significantly  hinted,  more  griev- 
ous than  they  had  suffered  under  the  Donatist  rule, 
fit>m  which  they  had  but  recently  passed  over  into  the 
Catholic  Church.  They  threw  the  blame  on  Augus- 
dne  himself,  who  had  placed  over  them  so  unworthy  a 
bishop.  Augustine  confessed  his  error,  and  urged  the 
claims  of  the  people  of  Fussola  for  redress  in  the  most 
earnest  terms.  He  threatened  to  resign  his  own  see. 
The  dispute  ended  in  the  suppression  of  the  see  of 
Fussola,  by  the  decree  of  a  Council  of  Numidia,  and 
the  assent  of  Celestine.  It  was  reunited  to  that  of 
Hippo. 

But  the  second  dispute  was  not  conducted  with 
the  same  temper  —  it  terminated  in  more  Apiuiiu. 
important  consequences.  Apiarius,  a  presbyter  of  Sic- 
ca, was  degraded  for  many  heinous  offences  by  hit 
own  bishop.  On  his  appeal,  he  was  taken  under  tlie 
protection  of  Rome  without  due  caution  or  inquiry  by 
the  hasty  Zosimus.  Zosimus  commanded  a.».41». 
his  restoration  to  his  rank,  as  well  as  to  the  com- 
munion of  the  Church.  The  African  bishops  pro- 
tested against  this  interference  with  their  episcopal 
rights.     In  an  assembly  of  217  bishop  at  Carthage^ 
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appeared  Faustinus,  Bishop  of  Picenum,  and  two  Bo- 
man  presbyters.  They  boldly  produced  two  canons  of 
the  Council  of  Nicea,  that  first  and  most  sacred  le^sla- 
tive  assembly,  to  which  Christendom  owed  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  sound  Trinitarian  doctrine,  and  whicli 
was  received  by  all  the  orthodox  world  with  un- 
bounded reverence.  These  canons  established  a  gen- 
eral light  of  appeal  from  all  parts  of  Christendom  to 
Rome.  The  Bishop  of  Rome  might  not  only  receive 
the  appeal,  but  might  delegate  the  judgment  on  appeal 
to  the  neighboring  bishops,  or  conunission  one  <^  his 
own  presbyters  to  demand  a  second  hearing  of  the 
cause,  or  send  judges,  according  to  his  own  discretion, 
to  sit  as  assessors,  representing  the  Papal  authority 
with  the  bishops  of  the  neighborhood.^  The  African 
bishops  protested,  with  exemplary  gravity,  their  respect 
for  all  the  decrees  of  the  Nicene  Council;  but  tiiey 
were  perplexed,  they  said,  by  one  circumstance  —  that 
in  no  copy  of  those  decrees,  which  they  had  ever  seen, 
did  such  Canons  appear.  They  requested  that  the 
authentic  copies,  supposed  to  be  preserved  at  Con- 
stantinople, Antioch,  and  Alexandria,  might  be  in- 
spected.^ It  turned  out,  that  either  frx>m  ignorance 
in  himself,  almost  incredible,  ot  from  a  bold  presump- 
tion of  ignorance  in  others,  not  less  inconceivable,  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  had  adduced  Canons  of  the  Syiiod 
of  Sardica,  a  council  of  which  the  authority  was  in 
many  respects  highly  questionable,  and  which  did  not 
aspire  to  the  dignity  of  a  Greneral  Council,  flir  the 
solemn  decrees  of  the  great  (Ecumenic  Senate.     The 

^^E  latere  eno  PresbTtemm **  is  the  expreeeion  —  probably  heard  ftf 
the  first  time  ia  theee  canons, 
s  ^  Habentee  aoctoritatem  ^ua  a  qao  destinati  sunt*'*  —  Labbe,  Cone  ii 

^1M0 
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dose  of  this  affiur  was  as  unikvorable  as  its  conduct  to 
the  lofty  pretensions  of  the  Roman  Bishop.  Whfle 
the  Africans  cahnly  persisted  in  asserting  the  guilt  of 
Apiarios,  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  through  his  legate, 
obstinately  pronounced  him  to  be  the  victim  of  injus- 
tice. Apiarius  himself,  seized  by  a  paroxysm  of  re- 
morse, suddenly  and  publicly  made  confession  of  all 
the  crimes  imputed  to  him— *  crimes  so  heinous  and 
oflbnsive,  that  groans  of  horror  broke  forth  from  the 
shuddering  judges.  The  Bishop  of  Rome  was  left  in 
the  humiliating  position  of  having  rashly  embarked  in 
an  iniquitous  cause,  and  set  up  as  the  judge  of  the 
African  bishops  on  partial,  unsatisfactory,  and  as  it 
appeared,  utterly  worthless  evidence.  The  African 
bishops  pursued  their  advantage,  adduced  the  genuine 
Canons  of  Nicea,  which  gave  each  Provincial  Council 
(nil  authority  over  its  own  affairs,  and  quietly  rebuked 
the  Roman  Prelate  for  his  eagerness  in  receiving  all 
outcasts  frt>m  the  Churches  of  Africa,  and  interfering 
in  their  behalf  concerning  matters  of  which  he  must 
be  ignorant.  They  asserted  that  God  would  hardly 
grant  to  one  that  clear  and  searching  judgment  which 
he  denied  to  many.^  Thus,  in  fiict,  they  proclaimed 
the  entire  independence  of  the  African  Churches  on 
any  foreign  dominion:  they  forbade  all  appeals  to 
transmarine  judgments.' 

But  Africa  had  not  to  contest  tliat  independence 
with  the  ambition  and  ability  of  Leo.     The  long  age 

^  **  Nisi  forte  quispiam  est  qui  credat,  unicoflibet  poBse  Deitm  nottniii 
esamints  inspiive  jnstituiin,  et  inniunerabilibiu  congregatis  in  nnum  coo- 
dHnm  denegare."  —  Labbe,  Concil.  ii.  p.  1675. 

s^Quod  si  ab  eis  provoeandum  patavenmt,  non  provocent  ad  tnuia 
marina  jadicia,  sed  ad  Primates  suamm  Provinciamm  (aut  ad  Univorsab 
Condliiiin)  sicut  et  de  Episcopis  sspe  constitatora  est"  —  Ibid 
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of  peace,  wealth,  fertility,  and  comparative  happinesi 
which  had  almost  secluded  Africa,  since  the  battle  of 
Thapsos,  from  the  wars  aiid  civil  contentioDs  of  the 
Empire,  and  had  permitted  Christianitj  to  spread  its 
beneficent  influence  over  the  whole  province,  was 
drawing  to  a  close.  The  Vandal  conquest  began  that 
long  succession  of  calamities  —  the  Arian  persecutions 
under  Hunneric  and  Thrasimund,  the  successors  of 
Grenseric  —  the  re-conquest  by  the  Eastern  Empire, 
and  the  internal  wars,  with  their  train  of  miseries, 
&mine,  pestilence,  devastation,  which  blasted  the  rich 
land  into  a  desert;  silenced  altogether  the  clamors 
of  Christian  strife  still  maintained  by  the  irreclaim- 
able Donatists,  and  quenched  all  the  lights  of  Chris- 
tian learning  and  piety;  until,  at  length,  the  whole 
realm  was  wrested  by  the  strong  arm  of  Mahomedan- 
ism  from  its  connection  with  Christendom  and  the 
civilization  of  Europe. 

The  Vandal  conquest  under  Genseric  alone  belongs 
VMdaioon-  to  this  Dcriod.  The  Vandals,  until  the  in- 
Iflioa.  vasion  of  the  Huns,  had  been  dreaded  as 
the  most  ferocious  of  the  Northern  or  Elastem  tribes. 
Their  savage  love  of  war  had  hardly  been  mitigated 
by  their  submission  to  Arian  Christianity.  Yet  the 
invasion  of  Genseric  was  at  first  a  conquest  rather 
than  a  persecution.  The  churches  were  not  sacred 
against  the  general  pillage,  but  it  was  their  wealth 
which  inflamed  the  cupidity,  rather  than  the  oppug- 
nancy  of  the  doctrine  within  their  walls  whi«h  pro- 
voked the  insults  of  the  invaders.  The  clergy  did 
not  escape  the  general  massacre :  many  of  them  suf- 
fered  cruel  tortures,  but  they  fell  in  the  promiscuuus 
ruin :  they  were  racked,  or  exposed  to  other  excrnciat* 
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ing  torments  to  c(«npel  the  surrender  of  tlieir  ti^easores, 
which  they  had  concealed,  or  were  supposed  to  have 
concealed.  After  the  capture  of  Carthage,  bishops 
and  ecclesiastics  of  rank,  as  well  as  nobles,  were 
reduced  to  servitude.  The  successor  of  Cyprian, 
"  Quod  vult  Deus,"  ("  What  God  wills,"  — the  Afri 
can  prelates  had.  anticipated  our  Puritans  in  their 
Scriptural  names,)  and  many  of  his  clergy  were 
embarked  in  cra^  vessels,  and  cast  on  shore  on  the 
coast  oi  Naples.  Yet  Gr^nseric  permitted  the  elevation 
of  another  orthodox  bishop,  Deo  Gratias,  at  the  prayer 
qS  Yakntinian,  to  the  see  of  Carthage.  Valentinian 
might  seem  {»rophetically  to  prq)are  succor  and  com- 
fort f<Hr  the  Romans  who  should  hereafter  be  carried 
ci4>tives  to  Carthage. 

During  the  later  years  of  his  reign  Genseric  became 
a  more  cruel  persecutor.  He  would  admit  only  Arian 
couns^ors  about  his  court  The  honors  of  martyr- 
dom are  claimed  for  many  victims,  perhi^  rather  of 
his  jealousy  than  of  his  intolerance ;  for  the  Vandal 
dominion  was  that  of  an  armed  aristocracy,  few  in 
numbers  when  -  compared  with  the  vast  population  of 
Roman  Africa.  He  closed  the  churches  of  the  ortho- 
dox in  Carthage  after  the  death  of  Deo  Gratias ;  they 
were  not  opened  for  some  time,  but  at  length,  at  the 
intervention  of  the  Emperor  of  the  East,  they  were 
permitted  a  short  period  of  peace,  until  the  reign  of 
Genseric's  more  fiercely  intol^ant  successors,  Hui>- 
neric  and  Thrasimund.^ 

Gkul  was  the  province  of  the  Western  empire, 
beyond  the  limits  of  Italy  (perhaps  excq>ting  Gmil 

1  TicCor  Vheosb,  lib.  i,  with  the  notflt  of  Rninmrt,  Hiit.  P«n«ciitftariii 
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Africa),  wliich  was  most  closely  connected  by  dvil 
and  ecclesiastical  relations  with  the  centre  of  govern- 
ment. But  Northern  and  Western  Gaul,  as  well  as 
the  two  Germanics,  were  already  occupied  by  Teutonic 
conquerors,  Goths,  Burgundians,  and  Franks,  and  were 
either  independent,  or  rendered  but  nominal  alle;^iance 
to  the  descendants  of  Theodosius.  •  Britain  appeared 
entirely  lost  to  the  Roman  empire  and  to  Christianity. 
Her  Christianity  had  retired  to  her  r^note  mountain 
fastnesses  in  Wales,  Cornwall,  Cumberland,  and  to 
th3  more  distant  islands;  it  was  cut  off  altogether 
from '  the  Roman  world.  But  in  Graul  the  clergy,  at 
least  the  orthodox  dergy,  were  as  yet  everywhere  of 
piu«  Roman,  or  Gallo-Roman  race:  the  Teutonic 
conquerors,  who  were  Christians,  Gt)ths,  Burgundians^ 
Vandals,  had  not  shaken  off  the  Arianism  into  which 
they  had  been  converted;  and  the  Franks  were  still 
fierce  and  obstinate  pagans.  The  Southern  Province 
alone  retained  its  frdl  subordination  to  the  Court  of 
Ravenna ;  and  the  jealoiisies  and  contests  among  the 
Bishops  of  Gaul  had  already  driven  them  to  Rome, 
the  aggrieved  for  redress  against  the  oppression,  the 
turbulent  for  protection  against  the  legitimate  authority 
of  their  Bishops  or  Metropolitans,  the  Prelates  whose 
power  was  contested,  for  confirmation  of  their  domin- 
ion. The  acknowledged  want  of  such  a  superior  juris- 
diction would  thus  have  created,  evai  if  there  had 
been  no  pretensions  grounded  on  the  succession  to  St. 
Peter,  a  jurisdiction  of  appeal.  Nowhere  indeed  can 
the  origin  of  appeals  be  traced  more  clearly,  as  arising 
out  of  the  state  of  the  Church.  The  Metropolitan 
power  over  Narbonese  Gaul  was  contested  by  the 
Churches  of  Aries  and  Vienne.     The  circumstances 
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of  the  times,  the  retirement  of  the  Prefect  of  Gran] 
from  Treves  to  Aries,  the  dignity  which  that  city  had 
aflsnmed  as  the  seat,  however  of  an  usurped  empire, 
had  given  a  supremacy  to  Aries.  But  neither  would 
the  metropolitan  nor  the  episcopal  dignity  be  adminis^ 
tered  with  such  calm  justice  as  to  command  universal 
obedience.  Severe  discipline  and  strict  adherence  to 
the  canons  by  the  austere  would  excite  rebellion,  laxity 
and  weakness  encourage  license.  A  remote  tribunal 
would  be  sought  by  all,  by  some  out  of  despair  of  find- 
ing justice  nearer  home,  by  some  in  the  hope  that  a 
bad  cause  might  find  fiivorable  hearing  where  the 
judges  must  be  comparatively  ignorant,  and  propitiated 
by  that  welcome  deference  which  submitted  to  iheir 
authori^.  Tet,  though  there  are  several  instances  of 
Bishops  deposed,  not  seldom  unjustly,  by  synods  of 
Gallic  Bishops,  none  had  carried  his  complaint  before 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  until  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century.^  Priscillian  appealed  from  the  Council  of 
Bourdeaux,  not  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  but  to  the 
Elmperor.  During  the  Pontificate  of  Zosimus,  Patro- 
clus.  Archbishop  of  Aries,  was  involved  in  an  implaca- 
ble feud  with  Proculus,  Bishop  of  Marseilles.*''  That 
degradation  of  Proculus  which  he  could  not  a.i>.8B6. 
inflict  by  his  own  power,  the  Metropolitan  of  Aries 
endeavored  to  obtain  by  that  of  Zosimus.^     Zosimus, 

1  Qnesiiel,  Diasertat  y.  p.  884. 

*  Every  point  in  this  controversy  has  been  discussed  with  the  moet  oi- 
wearied  pertinacity  by  the  advocates, — on  one  side  of  the  high  Papal  su- 
premacy; on  the  other,  by  the  defenders  of  the  Galiican  liberties.  I  have 
•odeavored  to  hold  an  eqoal  hand,  and  to  dwell  only  on  the  &cts  which 
Mst  on  evidence.  There  is  an  implacable  war  between  the  sncoessive  editors 
if  the  worlu  of  Leo  the  Qreat,  —the  Frenchman  Quesnel,  and  the  ItaUam^ 
tta  BaDerinls. 

«8alpfc.SeTer.ll. 
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it  appears  to  be  admitted,  was  deceived  hj  the  misrep- 
resentations of  Patroclus,  and  scrupled  not  to  issue 
veb.9,428.  the  Sentence  of  degradation  against  the 
Bishop  of  Marseilles.^  Procnlos  defied  the  sentence, 
and  continued  to  exercise  his  episcopal  powers.  The 
more  prudent  Pope,  Bonifiu^  in  a  case  of  appeal  from 
the  clergy  of  Valence  against  their  Bishop,  referred 
the  afi&ir  back  to  the  Bishops  of  the  province.' 

Under  Leo,  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  See  over 
Gaul  was  brought  to  the  issue  of  direct  assertion  on 
his  part,  of  inflexible  resistance  on  that  of  his  oppo- 
nent. Hilarius,  a  devout  and  austere  prelate,  invested 
by  his  admiring  biographer  in  every  virtue,  in  the  holi- 
ness and  charity  of  a  saint,  a  perfect  monk  and  a  con- 
summate prelate  —  (as  a  preacher,  it  was  said  that 
Augustine,  if  he  had  lived  after  Hilarius,  would  have 
been  esteemed  his  inferior) -*  was  Archbishop  of 
Arles.^  His  zeal  or  his  ambition  aspired  to  raise  that 
metropolitan  seat  into  a  kind  <^  Pontificate  of  Gbtnl. 
He  wafi  accustomed  to  make  visitations,  accompanied 
by  the  holy  Germanus  of  Auxerre,  not  improbably 
beyond  the  doubtful  or  undefined  limits  of  his  metro- 
politan   power.*      During    one    of  these  visitations, 

1  Zosim.  Epist  12  ad  Patrocl. 

<  Bonifac  Epist  ad  Episoop.  GallisB. 

s  The  account  of  his  electioii,  by  his  biographer,  is  curiaai.  H«  was 
designated  as  bishop  by  his  predecessor  Honoratns.  He  was  then  a  monk 
of  Lerins.  A  large  band  of  the  citizens  of  Aries,  with  a  troop  of  soidien, 
set  out  to  take  him  by  force.  They  did  not  know  hbn:  **spiritali8  pnsda 
adstat  ante  oculus  inqiurentium,  et  nihilominns  ignoratnr."  He  is  disoor^ 
ered,  but  requires  a  sign  from  heaven.  A  dove  setties  on  hb  head. — 8. 
Hilar.  Vit  apud  Leon.  Oper.  p.  823. 

4  **  Ordinationee  sibi  omnium  per  Gallias  ecdesiamm  vindicans,  et  debi- 
tarn  metiopolitanis  saoerdotlbus  in  suam  transferens  dignitatem;  ipskn 
qnoqne  beatissimi  Petri  reverentiam  verbis  arrogantibus  minuendo  .  .  .  ita 
•n»  vos  cupiens  subdere  potcstati.  ut  se  Beato  apostolo  Petro  son  padatnr 
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duuges  of  disqualification  for  the  episcopal  office  were 
exhibited  against  Celidonius,  Bishop,  according  to  some 
accounts,  of  Besan^on.  He  was  accused  of  having 
been  the  husband  of  a  widow,  and  in  his  civil  state  of 
having  pronounced  as  magistrate  sentences  of  capital 
punishment.  Hilarius  hastily  summoned  a  council  of 
Bishops,  and  pronounced  sentence  of  deposition  against 
Celidonius.  On  the  intelligence  that  Celidonius  had 
gone  to  Rome  to  appeal  against  this  decree,  Hilarius 
set  forth,  it  is  said,  on  foot,  crossed  the  Alps,  and  trav- 
elled without  horse  or  sumpter  mule  to  the  Great  Ci^. 
He  presented  himself  before  Leo,  and  with  a.».  4is. 
respectful  earnestness  entreated  him  not  to  infringe  the 
ancient  usages  of  the  Gallic  Churches,  significantly 
declaring  that  he  came  not  to  plead  before  Lioo,  or  as 
an  accuser  in  a  case  of  appeal,  but  to  protest  against 
the  usurpation  <^  his  rights.^  Leo  proceeded  to  annul 
the  sentence  of  Hilarius  and  to  restore  Celidonius  to 
his  bishopric.  He  smnmoned  Hilarius  to  rebut  the 
evidence  adduced  by  CeUdonius,  to  disprove  the  justice 
of  his  condenmation.  So  haughty  was  the  language 
of  Hilarius,  that  no  layman  would  dare  to  utter,  no 
ecclesiastic  would  endure  to  hear  such  words.*  He  in- 
flexibly resisted  all  the  authority  of  the  Pope  and  of 
St  Peter;  and  confronted  the  Pope  with  the  bold 
assertion  of  his  own  unbounded  metropolitan  power. 
Hilarius  thought  his  life  in  danger ;  or  he  feared  lest 

<He  8iil)iectiim."->Leo.  Epist.  This  ma/  have  been  stated  bj  Leo  ander 
indignatioii  at  the  resistance  of  Hilarius  to  his  authority,  and  on  the  tetti- 
mtmy  of  the  enemies  of  Hilarius;  but  his  biographer  admits  that  the  v€ry 
hmnilitr  of  Hilarins  had  generated  a  kind  of  supercilious  haughtiness;  h# 
was  ri^,  but  to  the  proud,  terrible,  but  to  the  worldly.  —  p.  S2S. 

1  ^  Se  ad  offidanon  ad  causam  venisse;  protestandi  ordine  non  accusandi 
(tu«  snnt  acta  soggerere.''  —  Vit.  Hil. 

•  **  Qu«  nullus  laiconun  dicere,  nullus  sacerdotniii  poswet  audira."  —  IliM 

vou  L  IB 
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he  should  be  seized  and  compelled  to  communicate  with 
the  deposed  Celidonius.  He  stoic  out  of  Rome,  and 
though  it  was  the  depth  of  winter,  found  his  way  back 
to  Arles.^  The  accounts  of  St.  Hilarius,  hitherto 
reconcilable,  now  diverge  into  strange  contradiction. 
The  author  of  his  Life  represents  him  as  having  made 
some  weak  overtures  of  reconciliation  to  Leo,  as  wast- 
ing himself  out  with  toils,  austerities,  and  devotions, 
and  dying  before  he  had  completed  his  forty-first  year. 
He  died,  visited  by  visions  of  glory,  in  ecstatic  peace ; 
his  splendid  funeral  was  honored  by  the  tears  of  the 
whole  city ;  the  very  Jews  were  clamorous  in  their  sor- 
row for  the  beneficent  Prelate.  The  people  were 
hardly  prevented  from  tearing  his  body  to  pieces,  in 
order  to  possess  such  inestimable  relics.^ 

The  counter-statement  fills  up  the  interval  before 
HUariQsdied  ^^  death  of  Hilarius  with  other  important 
A.i>. «».  events.  Leo  addresses  a  letter  to  the  Bishops 
of  the  province  of  Vienne,  denouncing  the  impious 
resistance  of  Hilarius  to  the  authority  of  St.  Peter, 
and  releasing  them  firom  all  allegiance  to  the  See  of 
Aries.  For  hardly  had  the  afiair  of  Celidonius  been 
decided  by  the  See  of  Rome  than  a  new  charge  of 
ecclesiastical  tyranny  had  been  alleged  against  Hilarius. 
The  Bishop  Projectus  complained,  that  while  he  was 
afflicted  with  illness,  Hilarius,  to  whose  province  he 
did  not  belong,  had  consecrated  another  Bishop  in  his 

*■  The  accounts  of  this  transaction  in  the  Life  and  in  the  Letters  of  Pope 
Leo  appear  to  me,  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  each  writer,  strictiy 
coincident,  instead  of  obstinately  irreconcilable. 

<  The  writer  describes  himself  as  a  witness  of  this  remarkable  fktiU 
**  Etiam  Judieorum  concurrunt  agmina  copiosa.  .  .  .  Hebrsam  condnen- 
tiom  linguam  in  exequiis  honorandis  audisse  me  recolo.  Nam  nostros  ita 
moBTor  obsederat,  ut  ab  officio  solito  impatiens  doloris  inhibuerit  magn? 
tudo/'^p.  889. 
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place,  and  this  in  such  haste,  that  he  had  respected 
none  of  the  canonical  forms  of  election;  he  had 
awaited  neither  the  sufirage  of  the  citizens,  the  testi- 
monials of  the  more  distinguished,  nor  the  election  ci 
the  Clergy.  In  this,  and  in  other  instances  of  irregu- 
lar ordinations,  Hilarius  had  called  in  the  military 
power,  and  tumultuously  interfered  in  the  affitirs  of 
many  churches.  It  is  significantly  suggested*  that  on 
every  occasion  Hilarius  had  been  prodigal  of  the  last 
and  most  awiul  power  possessed  by  the  Church,  that 
of  excommunication.^  Hilarius  was  commanded  to 
oon&ie  himself  to  his  own  diocese,  dq)rived  of  the 
authority  which  he  had  usurped  over  the  province  of 
Yienne,  and  forbidden  to  be  present  at  any  future  ordi- 
nations. But  a  sentence,  in  those  days  more  awful 
than  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  was  pronounced 
against  Hilarius.  At  the  avowed  instance  of  Leo, 
Yalentinian  promulgated  an  Imperial  Eklict,  denounced 
the  contumacy  of  Hilarius  against  the  primacy  of  the 
Apostolic  throne,  confirmed  alike  by  the  merits  of  St 
Peter,  the  chief  of  the  episcopal  order,  by  the  majesty 
of  the  Roman  city,  and  by  the  decree  of  a  holy  Coun- 
ciL  Peace  can  alone  rule  in  the  Church,  if  the  uni- 
versal Church  acknowledge  its  Lford.  Hilarius  is  ac- 
cused of  various  acts  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny  and 
violeiKse,  irregular  ordinations,  deposals  of  Bishops 
without  authority :  of  entering  cities  at  the  head  of 
an  armed  force,  of  waging  war  instead  of  establishing 
peace.  The  sentence  of  so  great  a  Pontiff  as  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  did  not  need  Imperial  confirmation ; 
but  as  Hilarius  had  ofiended  against  the  Majesty  of 

*  ''Sed  qitodndnim  earn  m  Uicos  Ulem  existere,  qui  soleat  in  stoerdA 
^B  damnatione  ^caadore  ? ''  ~  S.  Leon.  Epist.  ad  Vienn. 
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the  Empire,  as  well  as  against  the  Apostolic  Soe,  he 
was  reminded  that  it  was  only  through  the  mildness  of 
Leo  that  he  retained  his  see.  He  and  all  the  Bishops 
were  warned  to  observe  this  perpetnal  Edict,  which 
solemnly  enacted  that  nothing  should  be  done  in  Gaul, 
contrary  to  ancient  usage,  without  the  authority  of 
the  Bishop  of  the  Eternal  City ;  that  the  decree  of 
the  Apostolic  See  should  henceforth  be  law  ;  and  who- 
ever refused  to  obey  the  citation  of  the  Roman  PontifiF 
should  be  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  Moderator  of  the 
Province.^ 

Spain  was  already  nearly  dissevered  firom  the  empire 
Spain.  of  Rome.     It  had  been  overrun,  it  was  in 

great  part  occupied,  by  Teutonic  conquerors,  Suevians, 
Groths,  and  Vandals,  all  of  whom,  as  &r  as  they  were 
Christians,  adhered  to  the  Arianism  to  which  they 
had  been  converted  by  their  first  Apostles.  The  land 
groaned  under  the  oppression  of  foreign  rulers,  the  or- 
thodox Church  under  the  superiority  of  Arian  sover- 
eigns. If  the  provinces  looked  back,  at  least  with  the 
r^et  of  interrupted  habit,  to  the  Imperial  government, 
and  in  vain  hoped  for  deliverance  fi*om  the  sinking  house 
of  Theodosius,  the  orthodox  Church  uttered  its  cry  of 
distress  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  It  was  not  however 
against  Arianism,  but  a  more  formidable  and  dangerous 
antagonist ;  one  kindred  to  that  which  Leo  had  sup- 
pressed with  such  difficulty  in  his  own  immediate  terri- 
tory. 

The  blood  of  the  Spanish  Bishop  Priscillian,  the  first 
martyr  of  heresy,  as  usual  had  flowed  in  vain.  He 
had  been  put  to  death  by  the  usurper  Maximus,  at  the 

1  Goostitatio  Valentinlani,  iii.  August!  apnd  S.  Leonis  Opera,  "BpUk.  zi 
p  643. 
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instigation  of  two  other  Spanish  prektes,  Ithachis  and 
Valens ;  but  to  ibe  undisguised  horror  of  such  Church- 
men as  Ambrose  and  Martin  of  Tours.  Leo  more 
sternly  approved  this  sanguinary  intervention  of  the 
dvil  power.  But,  in  justice  to  Leo,  it  was  the  moral 
and  social,  rather  than  civil  offence  of  which  he  sup- 
posed the  Prisdllians  guilty,  which  justly  called  forth  the 
vengeance  of  ike  temp<Nrad  Sovereign*  In  such  case 
•lone  the  spiritual  power,  which  abhorred  legal  acts  of 
bloodshed,  would  recur  to  the  civil  authority.^  But 
the  opinions  of  Prisdllian  still  prevailed,  and  even 
seemed  to  have  taken  deq)er  root  in  Spain.  Prelates 
were  infected  with  the  indelible  contagiim.  TuriUus, 
the  Bishop  of  Astorga,  laid  the  burden  of  his  sorrows 
before  Leo;  he  asked  his  advice  in  what  manner  to 
cope  with  these  dangerous  adversaries.  The  doctrines 
of  the  Priscillians  are  summed  up  in  sixteen  articles. 
In  these  i^pear  the  great  universal  principles  of  Gnos- 
ticism or  Manicheism,  or  rather  of  Orientalism:  the 
sole  existence  of  the  primal  Godhead,  which  preceded 
the  emanation  of  his  virtues.  In  this  primal  Godhead, 
if  they  rec<^ized  a  Trinity,  it  was  but  a  trinity  of 
names.  In  these  articles  their  enemies  detected  Arian- 
ism  and  Sabellianism.  To  the  Godhead  was  opposed 
the  uncreated  Power  of  darkness,  equally  eternal, 
^nrung  from  chaos  and  gloom.  The  Christ  existed  not 
tOl  he  was  bom  of  the  Virgin ;  it  was  his  office  to 

1  **  Videbant  enim  omnein  cumm  honestatis  ftuferri,  onman  ooi^jngioniv 
copaljm  solvi,  simolqiie  divinum  jus  hamanvmqiie  tubTeit],  ti  hiynamodi 
hfOmiiLibiis  uBqnam  virere  cum  tall  proferaione  liculsset.  Profiiit  din  ista 
diitrictio  <Hy3fiiaMk»  lenitatis,  qiuB  etal  sacerdotali  oontenta  jadkno,  ernen- 
tas  nlbgit  ultionet,  aeveris  tamen  Christianorum  priDcipiun  consUtotionibaa 
acynratiir,  dam  ad  spiritale  nonnonqaam  recairimt  ramedium,  qui  tkaeat 
cofponle  suppliciiim.'*— S.  Loon.  Epiat  See  Hist  of  CSimtlaiiitgr,  Ui 
262 
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deliver  the  souls  of  men,  thoee  souls  being  of  the  di- 
vine Essence,  from  the  bondage  of  the  body,  dist  body 
created  by  the  spirit  of  darkness.  The  Priscillianites 
fiisted  rigidly  on  the  day  of  the  Nativity,  and  on  every 
Sunday,  as  the  day  of  Resurrection,  no  doubt  not  on 
account  of  the  unreality  of  the  Saviour's  body,  but  for 
an  opposite  reason,  because  at  his  birth  he  was  de- 
graded to  an  union  with  a  material  body,  and  at  his 
resurrection  reassumed  that  infected  condition.  It  was 
this  that  set  them  in  perpetual,  implacable  antagonism, 
not  merely  in  their  secret  opinions,  but  in  their  public 
and  outward  usages,  with  the  rest  of  the  Christian 
world.  Their  austere  proscription  of  marriage,  and 
aversion  to  the  procreation  of  beings  with  material 
bodies,  led  to  the  accustomed  charge,  perhaps  in  many 
A.D.  447.  cases,  among  the  rude  and  ignorant,  to  the 
natural  consequence,  gross  licentiousness.  The  peculi- 
arity of  the  Priscillian  system  was  an  astrological  Fa- 
talism. The  superstition  which  prevailed  for  so  long 
a  period  in  Europe,  of  assigning  certain  parts  of  the 
human  body  to  the  influences  of  the  signs  of  the  Zo- 
diac, assumes  its  first  distinct  form  in  their  tenets.^  It 
was  the  earthly  part  which  was  subject  to  these  powers, 
who  in  some  mysterious  way  were  concerned  in  its  cre- 
ation. Leo  proceeded  not,  by  a  summary  edict,  to 
evoke  this  question  from  the  Churches  of  Spain  ;  he 
recommended  the  convocation  of  a  general  Council  of 
Bishops  from  the  four  Provinces  of  Tarragona,  Cartha^ 
gena,  Lusitania,  and  Ghdlicia.     If  the  times  prevented 

1  Cap.  xir.  apnd  Leon.  Oper.  p.  706.  **  Ad  haiic  insaniam  perdnet  pn>- 
digiosa  iUa  totios  homani  corporis  per  duodecim  oceli  signa  distiiictio,  ut 
direnis  pardbos  divei-Me  pnesideant  potestates;  et  cieatura,  qaam  Dens  ad 
imaginem  siiam  iecit,  in  tant4  sit  obligatione  siderom,  in  ^nanti  est  Cannes' 
one  membromm."  —  S.  Leon.  Epist.  xy. 
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this  general  assemblj,  the  Bishop  of  Astorga  mi^t 
appeal  to  a  Provincial  Council  from  Gallida  alone. 
Two  Councils  were  held,  one  at  Toledo,  the  other  at 
Braga  in  GalUda,  in  which  Priscillianism  was  con- 
demned in  the  usual  terms  of  anathema.^ 

nijricum,  in  the  primary  division  of  the  Empire, 
had  been  assigned  to  the  West ;  it  would  be  n^jrimui. 
comprehended  under  the  patriarchal  jurisdiction  of  the 
Bishop  of  Borne.  As  early  as  the  pontificate  of  Siri- 
dos,  the  metropolitan  of  Thessalonica  was  appointed  as 
delegate  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  to  rule  the  province. 
To  this  precedent  Leo  appeals,  when  he  invests  Anas- 
tasins.  Metropolitan  of  the  same  city,  with  equal  pow- 
ers.^ But  he  does  not  rest  his  title  to  supremacy  on 
his  Patriarchal  power,  or  on  the  claim  of  the  Western 
Empire  to  the  allegiance  of  Illyriciun ;  he  grounds  it 
on  the  universal  dominion  which  belongs  to  the  suc- 
cessors of  St.  Peter.  The  province  appears  to  have 
acquiesced  in  his  authority,  and  received  with  due 
submission  his  ordinances  concerning  the  election  of 
Bishops  and  Metropolitans.  But  all  graver  causes 
were  to  be  referred  to  Rome  for  judgment. 

The  Elast,  again  plunged  into  a  new  controversy, 
might  look  with  envy  on  the  passive  peace  of  timImi. 
the  West.  Supremacy,  held  by  so  firm  and  vigorous 
a  hand  as  that  of  Leo,  might  seem  almost  necessary  to 
Christendom.  The  Bishop  of  Rome,  standing  aloo^ 
and  only  mingling  in  the  contests  by  legates,  whom  he 

1  It  is  declared  in  this  decree,  that  all  who  had  been  twice  married,  who 
had  married  widawi,  or  dirorced  women,  were  canonical!/  milt  ior  the 
priesthood.  Nor  was  it  anj  excuse  that  the  first  wire  had  been  married 
before  baptism.  "  Com  in  baptismate  peccata  deleantor,  non  nxomm  nn- 
rnems  abrogetnr.*^ 

s  Epist.  T.  ad  Episcop.  Metropol.  per  nijrricum  constitntos  (Jan.  13, 444> 
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might  disclaim  at  any  time  as  exceeding  their  powers, 
could  not  but  be  heard  with  anxious  submission  by 
both  parties,  and  by  the  Christian  world  at  large. 
He  would  be  contemplated  with  awful  reverence,  as 
attempting  to  command  troubled  Christendom  into 
Impose.  Nestorianism  had  been,  if  not  suppressed 
within  the  empire,  reduced  to  the  utmost  weakness ;  it 
had  been  cast  forth  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Roman 
world  into  distant  and  miserable  exile.  Nestorius  him- 
self had  been  the  victim  of  the  remorseless  persecu- 
tion. 

But  the  theological  balance  was  too  nicely  poised  cm 
this  question,  not  speedily  to  descend  on  the  opposite 
side.  Cyril  himself,  by  some  of  his  strong  expressions, 
had  given  manifest  advantage  to  the  Oriental  Bishops.^ 
Many  who  condemned  the  heresy  of  Nestorius,  loudly 
impeached  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Alexandrian  Prelate. 
The  Monks.  Almost  throughout  the  East,  the  monks, 
mindful  perhaps  of  their  Egyptian  origin,  had  been 
strenuous  in  the  cause  of  Cyril.  In  Constantinople 
they  had  overawed  the  government,  and  powerfully 
contributed  to  the  discomfiture  of  Nestorius.  But  from 
character,  education,  and  habits  the  Eastern  monks 
were  least  qualified  to  be  the  arbiters  in  a  controversy 
which  depended  on  fine  shades  and  differences  of  expres- 
sion. Their  dreamy  and  recluse  life,  their  rigid  ritual 
observances,  even  their  austerities,  instead  of  sharpen- 
ing their  intellects,  led  to  vague  conceptions ;  and  the 
irant  of  commerce  with  mankind  disabled  tliem  firom 
wielding  the  keen  weapons  of  dialectics,  or  of  compre- 
hending the  subtle  distinctions  taught  in  the  schools  of 
philosophy.     From  the  temperament  which  drove  tlienr 

1  See  o.  142 
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to  the  cell  or  cloister,  and  which  was  not  corrected  bj 
enli^tened  education,  their  opinions  qnicklj  became 
pisrions;  those  passions  were  inflamed  by  mutual  en- 
coanigement,  emulation,  and  the  corporate  spirit  of 
small  communities,  actuated  by  a  dominant  feeling.  Nor 
with  them  were  these,  pmnts  of  abstract  and  spectda* 
dre  the(dogy ;  the  honor  of  the  Redeemer,  the  dignity 
of  the  Yiigin  Mother  now  so  rapidly  rising  into  aa  ol>- 
ject  of  adoration,  were  deeply  committed  in  the  strife. 
Sach  men  were  to  speak  with  precise  and  guarded  lan- 
guage on  the  unity  of  the  divine  and  human  nature  in 
the  person  of  Christ ;  on  the  unity  which  combined 
the  two  in  perfect  harmony,  yet  allowed  not  either  to 
encroach  on  the  separate  distinctness,  the  unalterable 
and  uninterchangeable  attributes  of  the  other. 

The  foremost  adherent  of  Cyril  in  Constantinople 
had  been  Eutyches,  a  Presbyter,  the  Archi-  B«i«gr«h«. 
mandrite  or  Superior  of  a  convent  of  monks  without 
the  walls  of  the  dty.^  At  his  bidding  the  swarms  oi 
monks  had  thronged  into  the  streets,  defied  the  civil 
power,  terrified  the  Emperor,  and  contributed,  more 
than  any  other  cause,  to  the  final  overthrow  of 
Nestorius.  He  had  grown  old  in  the  war  against 
heresy  ;  he  had  lived  in  continence  for  seventy  years ;' 
nor  was  it  till  after  his  departure  fix>m  strict  ortho- 
doxy that  men  began  to  discover  his  total  deficiency 
in  learning. 

A  new  race  of  Metropolitans  had  arisen  in  the  more 
important  sees  of  the  East     That  of  Antioch  was  filled 

1  EatydiM  is  three  timee  mentioned  as  a  powerftd  allj  of  Cjril  in  the 
memorable  letter  to  Mazimianns,  cited  above.  Flarlan.  Epist.  ad  Leon. 
Bnt.  Hift.  Entyofa.  p.  7N.    Liberatoa  in  Breviar. 

>  Ad  Leoo.  Epist.  snb  fin.  He  eomplains  in  another  place  that  Flaviannt 
had  not  respected  his  gray  hairs. 
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Proiatotof  ^y  Domnus,  that  of  Alexandria  by  Diosco* 
Metropdi^  rus ;  Flavianus  ruled  the  Church  of  Constan- 
"~-  tinople.     All  these  prelates  inherited  the  or- 

thodox aversion  to  Nestorianism.  Dioscoms,  though 
he  persecuted  the  relatives  of  Cyril,  despoiled  th^n 
of  their  property,  and  degraded  them  from  their  offices, 
with  the  violence,  the  turbulence,  and  the  intolerance 
of  his  predecessor,  adhered  to  his  anti-Nestonan  opin- 
ions. A  great  e£Fort  had  be^i  made  to  crusli  the 
lingering  influence  of  those  Prelates  who  had  resisted 
Cyril.  The  aged  Theodoret  of  Cyrus,  who  had  ac- 
cepted the  peace  of  Antioch,  but  had  not  consented 
either  to  the  condemnation  or  to  the  complete  absolu- 
tion of  Cyril ;  Ibas  of  Edessa,  who  had  defended  the 
suspected  writings  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia;  Ire- 
naeus  of  Tyre,  who,  as  a  civilian,  when  Count  of  the 
Empire,  had  been  held  a  partisan  of  the  Nestorian' 
party,  and  though  he  had  been  twice  married,  had 
been  promoted  to  that  see:  these,  with  some  others, 
were  degraded  from  their  rank,  and  sent  into  exile. 
In  all  these  movements,  Eutyches  and  his  monks 
had  joined  —  always  their  clamors ;  where  tumults  in 
the  streets  of  Constantinople  or  elsewhere  were  neces- 
sary to  advance  their  cause,  succors  less  becoming  their 
secluded,  peaceful,  and  unworldly  character.  On  a 
sudden,  Eutyches,  from  the  all-honored  and  boastful 
champion  of  orthodoxy,  to  his  own  surprise  (fur  in 
justice  to  him  he  seems  to  have  had  no  very  distinct 
notions  of  his  own  heterodoxy),^  is  arraigned,  con- 
demned, and  finally  branded  to  posterity  as  the  head 
of  a  new  and  odious  heresy. 

1  Leo  writes  of  him  with  sovereign  contempt:  '*Qui  ne  ipsfos  qnidem 
syroboli  initia  comprehendit."  This  old  man  has  not  learned  what  are  thf 
flzBt  lessons  of  the  Christians.    Ad  Flavian. 
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In  a  Synod  held  at  Constantinc^le,  under  the  Bishop 
FlaTianus,  Ensebinfl,  Bishop  of  Dorjleum,  ] 
sdemnlj  diarged  Entjches  with  denying  the ' 
two  natures  in  Christ.  Thrice  was  Eutyches  sum- 
moned before  this  tribunal,  thrice  he  resisted  or  eluded 
the  formal  citation.  He  declared  himself  bound  by  a 
Yow  not  to  quit  his  monastery ;  a  vow  which,  as  his 
adversaries  reminded  him,  he  had  not  very  religiously 
respected  during  the  tumults  against  Nestorius:  he 
pl^ed  bad  healUi ;  he  promised  to  come  forward  on 
a  iitture  day.  At  length  he  condescended  to  appear, 
but  environed  by  a  rout  of  turbulent  monks,  and  with 
in  Imperial  officer,  Florianus,  who  demanded  to  take 
his  place  in  the  Synod.  The  affiiir  now  proceeded 
with  more  decent  gravity.  The  charge  was  nuule  by 
Eusebius,  who  had  practised  in  the  schools  as  a  Master 
of  Bhetoric.^  Eutyches  in  vain  struggled  to  extricate 
himself  firom  the  grasp  of  the  rigid  logician.  He  took 
refbge  in  vague  and  ambiguous  expressions,  he  equivo- 
cated, he  contradicted  himself;  his  merciless  antagonist 
pressed  him  in  his  dialectic  toils,  and  at  length  extorted 
the  h^^tical  confession :  the  two  natures  which  were 
distinct  before  the  Incarnation,  in  the  Christ  were 
blended  and  confounded  in  one*  The  Synod  heard 
the  confession  with  horror,  amazement,  and  regret; 
the  awful  sentence  of  exconmnunication  was  Bwonma- 
passed ;  the  implacable  assertor  of  orthodoxy  ^^^^ 
■gainst  Nestorius  found  himself  cast  forth  as  a  con- 
victed and  proscribed  author  of  heresy. 

But  this  grave  ecclesiastical  proceeding  has  anothef 
side.  The  secret  history  of  the  times,  preserved  by  i 
later  but  trustworthy  authority,  if  it  does  not  a.».  ml 
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resolve  the  whole  into  a  wretdied  court  intiigae, 
connects  it  too  closely  with  the  rise  and  £bJ1  of  con- 
flicting female  influence,  and  the  power  of  an  Eunuch 
minister.^  The  sage  and  virtuous  Pulcheria  had  long 
ruled  with  undisputed  sway  the  feeble  mmd  of  her 
Imperial  brother,  Theodosius  II.  Chrysaphius  the 
Eunuch  had  risen  to  the  chief  administration  of  puUic 
affidrs.  He  was  scheming  to  balance,  or  entirely  to 
overthrow  the  authority  of  Pulcheria  by  the  influence 
of  the  Empress,  the  beautiful  Eudocia,  Chrysaphius 
was  the  godson  of  Eutyches.  He  had  hoped  to  raise 
the  monk  to  the  see  of  Constantinople.  The  elevation 
of  Flavianus  crossed  these  designs.  But  Chrysaphius 
did  not  despair  of  his  end ;  he  still  hoped  to  expel 
Flavianus  from  the  throne,  and  replace  him  by  his  own 
spiritual  &ther.  Either  to  estrange  the  mind  of  the 
Emperor  from  Flavianus,  or  to  gratify  his  own  rapac- 
ity, he  demanded  the  customary  present  to  the  ]&n- 
peror  on  the  Prelate's  inauguration.  Flavianus  ten- 
dered three  loaves  of  white  bread.  The  minister 
indignantly  rejected  this  poor  offering,  and  demanded 
a  considerable  weight  of  gold.  Such  offering  Fla- 
vianus could  only  furnish  by  a  sacrilegious  invasion  of 
the  treasures,  or  profanation  of  the  sacred  vessels  of 
the  Church.  This  quarrel  was  hardly  appeased  when 
Chrysaphius  endeavored,  with  more  dangerous  friend- 
ship, to  implicate  Flavianus  in  his  own  intrigues 
against  Pulcheria.  Flavianus  not  merely  eluded  the 
snare,  but  the  Eunuch  suspected  the  Bishop  of  betray- 
ing his  secret  designs.  Eusebius,  the  antagonist  of 
Eutyches,  was  of  the  party  of  Pulcheria  before  his 
advancement  to  the  see  of  Doryleum ;  he  had  held  a 

^  Theophanes,  Chionog.  p.  168.    Edit.  Bonn. 
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civil  office,  probably  in  the  household  of  the  Emperor'a 
sister.  He  had  been  an  early  and  an  ardent  advertaxj 
of  Nestorius ;  he  now  stood  forward  as  the  accnaer  of 
the  no  less  heretical  Eutyches. 

But  Eutyches  was  too  powerftd  in  the  support  of 
his  faithiul  monks,  and  in  the  favor  of  the  jtutjeii« 
minister,  to  submit  either  to  the  Bishop  of  *>^"^*'*^ 
Constantinople,  or  to  a  local  Synod.  He  appealed  to 
Christendom  —  from  the  Metropolitan  of  Constanti- 
nople to  the  Metropolitans  of  Jerusalem,  Thessalonica, 
Alexandria,  and  Rome.  He  accused  the  Bishops  at 
Constantinople  of  forging  or  of  altering  the  Acts  of 
their  Synod.  He  demanded  a  General  Council  to 
examine  his  (pinions.  The  Emperor,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Chrysaphius,  acceded  to  the  request ;  the 
Council  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Ephesns,  under 
the  presidency  of  Dioscorus  of  Alexandria.  Letters 
were  despatched  to  the  West  by  both  parties,  by 
Eutyches  not  only  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  but  to 
the  Bishop  of  Ravenna,^  and  no  doubt  to  others. 
The  support  of  Leo  was  too  important  not  to  be 
sought  with  earnest  solicitude.  But  Eutyches  ad- 
dressed him  as  a  suppliant,  imploring  his  protection 
against  injustice  and  persecution ;  Flavianus  as  an 
equal,  who  condescended  to  inform  his  brother  Bish- 
op of  the  measures  which  he  had  taken  against  an 
heretical  subject  of  his  diocese,  and  requested  him 
to  communicate  the  decree  of  the  Constantinopolitan 
Synod  to  his  brethren  in  the  West.  The  consentient 
voice  of  Leo  might  restore   peace  to  Christendom. 

1  The  answer  of  the  Bishop  of  Ravenna  is  extant  in  the  works  of  S.  Leo 
BfkL  xxT.  The  close,  in  which  Chiysologus  defers  most  homblj  to  Bom* 
Micnn  to  me  sospSciois. 
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But  Leo  was  too  wise  to  be  deluded  by  the  serrill^ 
of  Eutyches,  or  offended  bj  the  stately  courtesy  of 
Flavianus.^  He  waited  to  form  his  decision  with 
cautions  dignity. 

At  Ephesus  met  that  assembly  which  has  been 
couQcu  cau-  branded  by  the  odious  name  of  the  ^  Rob- 
srnod  "  of     ber  Synod."    But  it  is  difficult  to  discover  in 

B^hflfloa,  Aug.      ,•'  .1.111.  n- 

8,A.i>.44».  what  respect,  ^ther  m  the  legahty  of  its 
convocation,  or  the  number  and  dignity  of  the  assem- 
bled prelates,  consists  its  inferiority  to  more  received 
and  honored  Councils.  Two  Imperial  Commissioners, 
Elpidius  and  Eulogius,  attended  to  maintain  order  in 
the  Coimcil,  and  peace  in  the  city.  Dioscorus,  the 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  by  the  Imperial  command 
assumed  the  presidency .^  The  Bishq)s  who  formed 
the  Synod  of  Constantinople  were  excluded  as  par- 
ties in  the  transaction,  but  Flavianus  took  his  place, 
with  the  MetropoUtans  of  Antioch  and  Jerusalem, 
and  no  less  than  three  hundred  and  sixty  bishops 
and  ecclesiastics.  Three  ecclesiastics,  Julian,  a  Bish- 
op, Renatus,  a  Presbyter,  and  Hilarius,  a  Deacon, 

1  Qaesnel  and  Pagi  on  one  side,  BaronloB  and  the  Ballerinu  on  the  othec, 
contest  the  relative  priority  of  two  letters  addressed  by  Flavianus  to  Leo. 
The  question  in  debate  is  whether  Flavianus  initiated  an  appeal  to  Borneo 
But  neither  of  them  contains  any  recognition  of  Leo^s  authority.  In  the 
first,  according  to  Ballerini,  he  sends  the  account  of  the  proceedings. 
'Otrre  koI  t^  ot^  bcioTfjTa  yvavaav  tA  /car*  oMv^  rraai  rotf  ^n^  t^  a^ 
^eooijietav  reXovai  ^eo^tXeardroic  htiSK&KOig  d^hjv  irot^aai  r^  abnm 
dvaoiE/Seiav.  — p.757.  The  second  letter,  as  printed  by  the  Balleiinis,  is  in 
the  same  tone:  iUaunf  ^  koI  tovto,  6>c  TiyovfioL,  didaxd^vai  ifiiCt  <^ 
fin  «.  T.  X, 

s  Dioflooms  wanted  the  severe  and  nnimpeached  ansterHy  of  CyriL  Hi 
was  said  to  have  had  a  mistress  named  Irene.  He  is  the  subject  of  the 
irell-known  epigram  which  illustrates  Alexandrian  wit  and  boldness— 

"  Elprivfi  navTeaaiv"  'EniffKOTroc  dnev  kneX'&uv, 
Hue  dvwxTcu  TravT€ao\  r/v  uavoc  hfdov  l;fct; 
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were  to  represent  the  Bishop  of  Rome.^  The  Abbot 
Barsomas  (this  was  an  innovation)  took  his  seat  in  the 
Council,  as  a  kind  of  representative  of  the  monks. 

Though  commenced  with  seeming  r^^olaritj',  the 
proceedings  of  the  assembly  soon  degenerated  into 
disgraceiid  turbulence,  violence,  and  personal  conflict 
But  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  in  this  respect  the 
Bobber  Synod  only  too  faithfully  followed,  if  it  ex* 
ceeded,  the  legitimate  and  OE^cumenic  Council  of 
Ephesus.  Its  acts  were  marked  with  the  same  in- 
decent precipitation;  quesdons  were  carried  by  &c- 
tioos  acclamations  within,  and  the  Council  was  over^ 
awed  by  riotous  mobs  without  But  that  which  was 
pardonable  and  even  righteous  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
Cjrril,  was  sacrilegious  tumult  in  that  of  Eutyches: 
the  monks,  who  had  been  welcomed  and  encouraged 
as  holy  champions  of  the  faith  when  they  issued  from 
their  cells  to  afiright  the  Emperor  jnto  the  condemna- 
tion of  Nestorius,  when  they  thronged  around  Euty 
ches,  became  a  mutinous  and  ignorant  rabble.^ 

The  Egyptian  &ction  (for  Dioscorus,  though  tyran- 
nical to  the  kindred  and  adherents  of  Cyril,  embraced 
his  opinions  with  the  utmost  ardor)  looked  to  this 
Council,  not  so  much  for  the  vindication  of  Eutyches, 
as  for  the  total  suppression  of  Nestorianism,  and,  no 
doubt,  the  abasement  of  Flavianus,  and  in  the  person 
of  Flavianus,  of  the  aspiring  see  of  Constantinople* ' 
But  in  their  blind  heat  they  involved  themselves  with 
the  creed  of  Eutyches.  The  Council  commenced  with 
the  usual  formalities.     The  proposidon  to  read  the  let- 

1  Tbey  were  attended  by  Dulcithit,  a  notaij.  S.  Leo.  and  Synod  Ephee. 
One  Bishop,  Benatns,  had  died  on  the  road.  Hilarios  leemi  'a  hare  Xtkm 
Ibe  lead  among  Leo's  legates. 

^Compare  Walch,  p  215. 
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ters  of  Leo  to  Flavianus,  wliich  condemned  the  doo* 
trine  of  Eutjches,  was  reftised  with  the  utmost  con* 
tempt.^  Then  were  rehearsed  the  acts  of  the  Synod 
of  Constantinople.  On  the  first  mention  of  the  two 
natures  in  Christ  an  angry  dispute  arose.  But  when 
the  question  put  to  Eutyches  by  Eusebius  of  Doryleum 
was  read,  whether  he  acknowledged  the  two  natures 
Deeneofthe  after  the  incarnation,  the  assembly  broke  out 
A.p.W  with  one  voice,  "  Away  with  Eusebius ! 
banish  Eusebius!  let  him  be  burned  alive!  As  he 
cuts  asimder  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  so  be  he  cut 
asunder !  "  The  President  put  the  question,  "  Is  the 
doctrine  that  there  are  two  natures  after  the  incarna- 
tion to  be  tolerated?"  The  sacred  Council  replied, 
"  Anathema  on  him  who  so  says  I "  "I  have  your 
voices,"  said  Dioscorus,  "I  must  have  your  hands! 
He  that  caimot  cry,  let  him  hft  up  his  hands  I  "  With 
an  unanimous  suffrage  the  whole  assembly  proclaimed, 
"  Accursed  be  he  who  says  there  are  two !  "  The 
Council  proceeded  to  absolve  Eutyches  from  all  sus- 
picion of  heterodoxy,  and  to  reinstate  him  in  all  his 
ecclesiastical  honors;  to  depose  Flavianus  and  Euse- 
bius, and  to  deprive  them  of  all  their  dignities.  Fla- 
vianus alone  pronounced  his  appeal;  Hilarius,  the 
Roman  deacon,  alone  refrised  his  assent.^  The  una- 
nimity of  the  assembly  is  unquestionable,  but  it  is 
asserted,  and  on  strong  grounds,  that  it  was  an  unanim- 
ity enforced  by  the  dread  of  the  imperial  soldiery  and 

^  "  Quem  Alexandrinus  antistes,  qui  totum  solus  ibi  potentie  suie  vindi- 
cavit,  audire  contempsit/*  &KOva(u  Karhnvaev  in  the  Greek. — S.  Leon. 
Epist  1.  ad  Constantinop.  Leo*B  letter  exists  in  indiffBrent  Greek,  and 
worse  Latin,  dated  449,  Jan.  18. 

s  We  hear  nothing  of  the  other  legate  of  Leo,  the  Bishop  Julian:  Hm 
Presbyter  Renatus  was  dead. 
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the  savage  monks,  who  environed  and  even  broke  in, 
and  violated  the  sanctity  of  the  Council.^  Dioscoms 
pursued  his  triumph.  The  deposition  of  Ibas  of 
Eklessa,  Theodoret  of  Cyrus,  Irenaeus  of  Tyre,  and 
of  others  who  were  suspected  of  Nestorianism,  or  at 
least  refiised  to  subscribe  the  anathemas  of  Cyril,  was 
confirmed.  Domnus  of  Andoch  was  involved  in  their 
fiUe.  Hilarius  the  deacon  fled  to  Rome ;  but  not  so 
fortunate  was  Flavianus.  After  suffering  personal  in- 
sults, it  is  said  even  blows,  from  the  furious  Dioscoms 
himself,  instigated  by  the  monk  Barsumas,  who  shouted 
aloud,  "  Strike  him,  strike  him  dead  ! "  he  ^^^^^  ^ 
expired  after  a  few  days,  either  of  his  wounds,  '»»^'*«»^ 
of  exhaustion,  or  mental  suffering.  Thus  was  this  the 
first,  but  not  the  last.  Christian  Council  which  was  de- 
filed with  blood.^ 

Alexandria  had  succeeded  in  dictating  its  doctrine 
to  the  whole  of  Christendom ;  the  Patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria had  triumphed  over  both  his  rivals,  had  deposed 
the  Metropolitan  of  Antioch,  and  the  more  dreaded 
Bishop  of  Eastern  Bome.  Nor  was  this  all.  An  Im- 
perial edict  avouched  the  orthodoxy  and  confirmed  the 
acts  of  the  seccmd  Council  of  Ephesus.  It  involved 
Flavianus  and  Eusebius  in  the  charge  of  Nestorianism ; 
it  proscribed  Nestorianism  in  all  its  forms,  branding  it 
by  the  ill-om^ied  name  of  Simoniantsm:  it  forbade 
the  consecn^on  of  any  bishop  favorable  to  Nestorius 
or  Flavianus,  and  deposed  them,  if  unwarily  conse- 
crated: it  condemned  all  worship  or  religious  meet- 
ings of  the  Nestorians  (and  all  who  were  not  Euty- 

1  See  the  evidence  of  Bteil,  Bishop  of  Cssares. 

*  Leo,  writing  from  the  report  of  Hikrins,  the  De^eoo,  "Magiwiin  teinw 
Alexaadrino  Epifcopo  cmbUurt  re!  txtc^Om't  oommiteam  est*'  — Epist.  ad 

r.  19 
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chians  were  in  danger  of  being  declared  Nestorians), 
under  the  penalty  of  confiscation  and  exile  ;  and  int^^ 
dieted  the  reading  of  all  Nestorian  books,  which  are 
ranked  with  the  anti-Christian  writings  of  Porphyry ; 
that  is,  the  works  of  Nestorius  and  of  Theodoret,  and 
according  to  one  copy  of  the  law,  those  of  Diodoros  and 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  also,  under  the  same  penalties. 

But  the  law  might  command,  it  could  not  enforce 
peace.  Eastern  Christendom  was  severed  into  two 
conflicting  parties.  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  ThracQ  ad- 
hered to  Dioscorus,  while  the  rest  of  Asiatic  Christen- 
dom, Poutus  and  Asia  Minor,  still  clung  to  the  cause 
of  Flavianus.^  Strengthened  by  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  West,  which  entered  so  reluctantly  into 
these  fine  metaphysical  subtleties,  Leo,  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  refiised  all  recognition  of  the  Ephesian  Council. 
Dioscorus,  in  the  heat  of  his  passion  and  the  pride  of 
success,  broke  off  (an  unheajxl  of  and  unprecedented 
boldness)  all  communion  with  Rome. 

A  sudden  and  total  revolution  at  once  took  place. 
The  change  was  wrought,  —  not  by  the  commanding 
voice  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  —  not  by  the  argu- 
mentative eloquence  of  any  great  writer,  who  by  his 
surpassing  abilities  awed  the  world  into  peace,  —  not 
by  the  reaction  of  pure  Christian  charity,  drawing  to- 
gether the  conflicting  parties  by  evangelic  love.  It 
was  a  new  dynasty  on  the  throne  of  Constantinople. 

The  feeble  Theodosius  dies ;  the  mascuhne  Pulche- 
ria  —  the  champion  and  the  pride  of  orthodoxy  —  the 
friend  of  Flavianus  and  of  Leo,  ascends  the  throne, 
and  gives  her  hand,  with  a  share  in  the  empires  to  a 
brave  soldier  named  Marcianus. 

^  Uberat.  Brov.  c  ziL 


CUAi    IV.  OOUSOL  or  dULGBDOK. 


The  hapeB  of  ooe  paitj,  and  die  MffK<Agmaiaam  «f 
the  other,  were  lealued  with  the  otoMMt  mfidatj.  The 
first  act  of  the  Groivemiient,  whidi  AnatoliiM,  the  new 
bishop,  who,  though  nomniatwi  bj  the  Egyptian  purtj, 
was  a  moderate  pmdent  man,  efther  acqideMed  m  or 
promoted,  was  the  quiet  lemoTal  of  Eotyxjies  fimn  the 
citjr.  This  measure  was  confirmed  bj  a  sjrnod  at  Coo- 
stantinople. 

A  more  full  and  authoiitatiTe  Council  could  alone 
repeal  the  acts  of  the  ''  Bobber  Synod"  q£  Ephesos. 
The  only  opposition  to  the  summons  of  soch  Conncfl 
at  Chalcedon  arose  fix>m  Leo.  The  Roman  Pontiff 
had  uiged  on  the  Western  Emperor  (it  is  said,  on  his 
knees)  the  necessity  for  a  gen^nd  Council ;  but  Leo 
desired  a  Council  in  Italy,  where  no  one  could  dispute 
the  presidency  of  the  B<»nan  prelate.  Prescient,  it 
might  seem,  of  the  decree  at  Chalcedon,  which  raised 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  an  equally  with  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  he  dreaded  the  convocation  of  a 
Council  in  the  precincts  and  under  the  immediate  influ- 
ence of  the  Byzantine  court. 

At  Chalcedon,  the  Asiatic  suburb  of  Constantino^ti 
met  that  assembly,  which  has  been  admitted  niiwia  if 
to  rank  as  the  fourth,  by  some  as  the  last,  of  oSlIl^' 
the  great  (Ecumenic  Councils.     Anatolius,  ^*' 
Bishop  of  Constantinople,  was  present,  with  Mazimiai 
of  Antioch,  and  Juvenahs  of  Jerusalem.     Leo   i^ 
pcanted  as  his  representatives  two  bishops  and  a  ptesbjF- 
ter.^     Above  five  hundred  bishops  ^  made  their  appeav- 

irmJuMiBua,  BUiop  of  Lflyb— m,IinHrflM,  BUktf  «r  tmtimtm 
(Awsoti),  BonifiMe,  VitOfyttt  ai  tbe  Chiucb  «r  1 

^  Thin  is  the  oumber  ia  the  Breriariiiin :  H 
lo  six  htmdved  and  thirtj.    Between  firar  wM  fr*  j 
ippended  to  tbeacti. 
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•nee.  Dioscoros  of  Alexandria  was  there,  bnt  sat 
not  in  the  order  of  liis  rank,  and  was  not  allowed  the 
right  of  suffrage.  Theodoret  of  Cyras  claimed  his 
seat,  but  did  not  obtain  it  without  violent  resistance 
finom  the  Egyptian  faction,  who  denounced  him  as  a 
Nestorian  :  his  own  party  retorted  charges  against  the 
Egyptians,  as  persecutors  of  Flavianus,  and  as  Mani- 
cheans.  The  Imperial  Commissioners  reproved  with 
firmness,  and  repressed  with  dignity,  but  with  much 
di£Sculty,  these  rabble-like  proceedings.^ 

The  first  act  of  the  Council,  after  the  decrees  of  the 
Syno<l  at  E^hesus  had  been  read,  was  to  annul  the 
articles  of  deposition  against  Flavianus  and  Eusebius. 
Many  of  the  bishops  Expressed  their  penitence  at  theii 
concurrence  in  these  acts :  some  saying  that  they  were 
compelled  by  force  to  subscribe — others  to  subscribe  a 
blank  paper.  The  Council  proceeded  to  frame  a  reso- 
lution, deposing  Dioscorus  and  five  other  bishops,  as 
having  iniquitously  exercised  undue  influence  in  the 
Oct.  M.  Council  of  Ephesus ;  but  the  right  of  appro- 
bation of  this  decree  was  reserved  to  the  Emperor. 
During  the  whole  of  this  first  session,  Dioscorus  had 
confronted  his  adversaries  with  the  utmost  intrepidity, 
readiness,  and  self^ommand.  He  cried  aloud,  ^^  They 
are  condemning  not  me  alone,  but  Athanasius  and 
Cyril.  They  forbid  us  to  assert  the  two  natures  afler 
the  incarnation."  The  night  drew  on  ;  Dioscorus  de- 
manded an  adjournment ;  the  Senate  refused ;  the  acts 
were  read  over  by  torch-light.  The  bishops  of  Illyria 
proclaimed  their  abandonment  t>f  the  cause  of  Dios- 
corus.    The  night  was  disturbed  by  wild  cries  of  acda- 

1  It  is  nUi  in  die  Breviar.  Hist  Eutych.  that  the  Emperor  and  SenaM 
wwe  inreeent    The  Senate  appears  in  the  acts. 
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oiatioii  to  the  Eknpoor  and  the  Senate,  appeals  to  God, 
anathema  to  Dioscoms  —  ^^  Christ  has  deposed  Dies* 
corns  —  Christ  has  deposed  the  murderer — God  has 
ayenged  his  martyrs ! "  The  Council  at  the  next  ses- 
sion jHTOceeded  to  the  definition  of  the  true  fiuth.  The 
Creeds  of  Nicea  and  of  Constantinople,  the  two  Epis- 
des  <^  Cyril,  and  above  all  the  Epistle  of  Leo  to  Fla- 
vianus,  were  recognized  as  containing  the  orthodox 
Christian  doctrine.  The  letter  of  Leo  excited  accla- 
mations of  unbounded  joy.  **  This  is  the  belief  of  the 
Fathers,  —  of  the  Apostles ! "  ''So  beUeve  we  all ! " 
^  Accursed  be  he  that  admits  not  that  Peter  has  spoken 
by  the  mouth  of  Leo  I ''  ''  Leo  has  taught  what  is  right- 
eous and  true ;  and  so  taught  Cyril  I  **  ''  Eternal  be 
the  memory  of  Cyril ! "  "  Why  was  not  this  read 
at  Ephesus  ?  It  was  suppressed  by  Dioscorus  I "  With 
this  there  was  again  a  strange  mingled  outcry  of  the 
Bbhope,  confessing  their  sin  and  imploring  forgiveness, 
and  of  the  adversaries  of  Dioscorus,  chiefly  the  clergy 
of  Constantinople,  clamoring,  ''  Away  with  the  Egyp- 
tian, the  Egyptian  into  exile! " 

The  Lnperial  Commissioners,  who,  with  some  few 
of  the  Bishops,  were  anxious  that  affiiirs  should  pro- 
ceed with  more  dignified  calmness,  hardly  restrained 
the  impulse  of  the  Council,  who  were  eager  to  pro- 
ceed by  acclamation,  and  at  once,  to  the  condemnation 
of  Dioscorus  ;  they  accused  him  of  being  a  Jew.  It 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  better  for  that  prelate,  if 
they  had  been  permitted  to  follow  their  impulse ;  for 
charges  now  began  to  multiply  and  to  daricen  against 
the  fidling  Patriarch  —  charges  of  disloyalty,  ^,^,^^^,^,1^^,^^ 
of  tyranny,  of  rapacity,  of  incontinence.  •^ '^'****'°* 
Thrice  was  he  summoned  to  appear  (he  had  not  beeo 
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permitted  to  resume  his  seat,  or  had  withdrawn  during 
the  stormy  course  of  the  proceedings),  thrice  he  diso- 
beyed, or  attempted  to  elude  the  summons.  The  sol- 
emn sentence  was  then  pronounced  by  one  of  the 
Western  Bishops,  the  representatives  of  Leo.  It 
stated  that  Dioscorus,  sometime  Bishop  of  Alexandria, 
had  been  found  guilty  of  divers  ecclesiastical  oflfences. 
To  pass  over  many,  he  had  admitted  Eutyches,  a  man 
under  excommunication  by  lawftd  authority,  into  com- 
munion ;  he  had  haughtily  repelled  all  remonstrances ; 
he  had  reftised  to  read  the  Epistle  of  Leo  at  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ephesus ;  he  had  even  aggravated  hia  guilt  by 
daring  to  place  the  Bishop  of  Rome  himself  under  in- 
oct.  18  terdict.  Leo,  therefore,  by  their  voice,  and 
with  the  authority*  of  the  Council,  in  the  name  of 
the  Apostle  Peter,  the  Rock  and  Foundation  of  tb^ 
Church,  deposes  Dioscorus  jErom  his  episcopal  dignity, 
and  excludes  him  fi^m  all  Christian  rights  and  privi- 
leges. The  unanimous  Council  subscribes  the  judg- 
ment.^ 

The  decree  was  temperate  and  dignified;  it  con- 
tained no  unfidr  or  exa^erated  accusations ;  though  it 
might  dwell  with  undue  weight  on  the  insulting  con 
duct  towards  Leo,  it  condescended  to  no  fierce  and 
abusive  appellations.  Nor  was  the  grave  majesty  of 
the  assembly  disturbed  by  a  desperate  rally  of  the 
monks,  headed  by  Barsumas.  This  man,  as 
not  ui^ustly  suspected  of  being  implicated  in 

^  It  is  remarkable  that  the  decree  took  no  notice  of  the  ▼arions  impnta* 
tiona  of  heresy  against  Dioscorus,  none  of  the  accusations  of  murder  said 
to  have  been  perpetrated  hy  him  in  Alexandria.  Compare  especially  tiic 
libel  of  Isdiyrion  the  Deacon,  who  offers  to  substantiate  his  charges  hy 
witnesses.  Either  Dioscorus  was  one  of  the  most  wicked  of  men,  or  Isd^ 
rion  the  most  audacious  of  calumniators.— Labbo..  p.  d9S-IO0. 
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the  death  of  Flananus,  the  assemblj  refiised  to  admit 
to  the  honors  of  a  seat  Repelled  on  all  sides,  and 
awed  by  the  Imperial  power,  the  monks  appealed  to 
Christ  from  Caesar,  shook  their  garments  in  contempt 
of  the  Council,  and  as  a  protest  against  the  injustice 
done  to  Dioscorus ;  and  then  sullenly  retired  to  their 
solitudes  to  brood  over  and  propagate  in  secret  their 
Monophjsite  doctrines.  Some  of  their  traditions  assert, 
in  characteristic  language,  that  Barsumas,  thus  igno- 
minioislj  expelled  by  the  Council  and  by  the  Emperor, 
pronoinced  his  curse  against  Pulcheria.  She  died  a 
few  days  afterwards,  and  Barsumas,  while  he  took  rank 
among  his  followers  as  a  prophet  and  man  of  God,  be- 
came from  that  time  an  olgect  of  cruel  and  unrelenting 
persecution  by  his  enemies. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  formulary  of  iaith  adopted 
finally  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  was  brought  for- 
ward by  the  Imperial  Commissioners.  After  much  al- 
tercation and  delay,  it  received  at  length  the  sanction 
of  the  Council.  After  this  the  Civil  Grovemment  (the 
Elmperor  Mardan)  issued  two  laws,  addressed  to  all 
orders,  to  the  clergy,  to  the  military,  and  to  the  com- 
monalty ;  one  prohibited  the  fiiture  agitation  of  these 
questions,  as  tending  to  tumult :  it  denounced  as  the 
penally  for  offences  against  the  statute,  degradation  to 
the  ecclesiastic,  to  the  soldier  ignominious  expulsion 
from  the  army,  to  the  common  man  exile  from  ^e  Im- 
perial city.^  The  second  decree  confirmed  all  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Chalcedon,  enforced  on  the  public  mind 
the  deferential  conclusion,  that  no  private  man  could 
hope  to  arrive  at  a  sounder  understanding  of  thes« 

i  A  strong  eanon  of  the  Coimcil  of  Chalcedon  agahiBt  aimony  faooplief 
that  the  benefioee  in  the  East,  as  in  the  West,  were  highly  lucratire. 
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mysteries  than  had  been  painftilly  attained  by  so  many 
holy  bishops,  and  only  after  much  prayer  and  profound 
investigation.  The  punishment  of  dissent  was  left  in- 
definite and  at  the  will  of  the  civil  rulers. 

But  before  the  final  dissolution  of  the  Council  at 
Chalcedon,  among  thirty  canons  on  .ecclesiastical  sub- 
jects, appeared  one  of  singular  importance  to  Christen- 
dom. It  asserted  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  See, 
not  in  right  of  its  descent  ft*om  St.  Peter,  but  solely  as 
the  Bishopric  of  the  Imperial  City.  It  assigned,  there- 
fore, to  the  Bishop  of  the  New  Rome,  as  equal  in  civil 
dignity,  a  coequal  and  coordinate  ecclesiastical  author- 
ity.^ This  canon,  it  is  averred,  was  passed  by  a  few 
bishops,  who  lingered  behind  the  rest  of  the  Council ; 
it  claims  only  the  subscription  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
prelates,  and  those  chiefly  of  the  diocese  of  Constan- 
tinople. It  is  not  indeed  likely  that  the  Alexandrian 
Church,  though  depressed  by  the  ignominious  degrada- 
tion of  its  head,  still  less  that  the  more  ancient 
Churches  of  Antioch  and  Jerusalem  should  thus 
tamely  acquiesce  in  the  assumption  of  superiority  (un- 
less it  were  a  measure  enforced  by  the  Imperial  power) 
by  the  modem  and  un- Apostolic  Church  of  Byzan- 
tium.^   Leo  fi*om  this  period  denounces  the  arr<^ance 

1  Kai  ydp  ly  ^pov^  r^  irpeapviipac  "P^fOK,  ^  "rd  PaatXeOeof  r^  iroXtp 
ixehfipf,  ol  wdrepeg  eUorac  &nodedoKaoi  rd  irpeapda.  — Csn-  zzviii  p.  760. 

s  LeOy  in  his  three  epistles  on  the  subject,  seems  to  esponBe  the  cause  of 
Antioch  and  Alexandria,  as  insulted  hy  their  degradation  from  the  second 
and  third  rank;  rivahy  with  Rome  on  their  part  is  a  pretension  of  which  he 
win  not  condescend  to  entertain  a  suspicion.  "  Tanquam  opportune  se 
tempus  hoc  tibi  obtulerit,  quo  ««ctindt  honoris  privileginm  spdes  AJexandrina 
perdiderit,  et  Antiochena  Ecclesia  proprietatem  tetiim  dignitatis  amisent, 
at  his  locis  juri  tuo  subditis,  Metropolitani  Episcopi  proprio  honore  priren- 
tur.'* — Epist  liii. :  ad  Anatol.  Const.  Episc  The  Bishop  of  Rome  rebukei 
the  ambition  of  his  broiler  prelate  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  **  Be  not  high* 
minded,  but  fear!  P* 
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and  presumption  of  Anatolius,  the  Bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople ;  and  this  canon  of  the  (Ecumenic  Council  has 
been  refused  all  validity  in  the  West 

Throughout  this  long  and  melancholy  ecclesiastical 
ciyil  war,  the  Bishop  of  Rome  could  not  but  continue 
to  rise  in  estimation  and  reverence,  and  in  their  insep- 
arable result,  authority*  While  the  East  had  thus 
been  distracted  in  every  province,  the  West  had  en- 
joyed almost  profound  religious  peace.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  time  contributed  to  this  state  of  things; 
the  preoccupation  of  the  whole  Western  empire  by  the 
terrors  of  the  most  fonnidable  invasion  which  had  ever 
menaced  sode^ ;  the  general  disinclination  to  those 
fine  theologic  distinctions,  which  rose  out  of  the  Ghredan 
schocJs  of  philosophy ;  and,  perhaps,  the  desolation  by 
the  savage  Vandals  of  the  Afiican  Churches,  which 
were  most  likely  to  plunge  hotly  into  such  disputes, 
and  to  drag  with  them  the  rest  of  Latin  Christendom. 
During  the  whole  feud  the  predecessors  of  Leo,  and 
Leo  himself,  had  calmly  and  firmly  adhered  to  those 
doctrines  which  were  finally  received  as  orthodox. 
They  had  acted  by  common  consent  as  heads  and  rep- 
resentatives of  Western  Christendom,  and  had  fullv 
justified  the  unquestioning  confidence  of  the  West  by 
dieir  congenially  with  the  universal  sentiment.  Nor 
had  their  dignity  suffered  in  the  eyes  of  men  by  the 
humiliating  scenes  to  which  the  great  prelates  of  the 
East,  the  Metropolitans  of  Antioch,  of  Constantinople, 
and  Alexandria,  had  been  continually  exposed;  ar- 
raignment as  heretics,  as  criminals,  before  successive 
Councils,  deposition,  expulsion  fi:om  their  sees,  excom- 
munication^  exile,  even  death.  The  feeble  interdict 
issued  by   Dioscorus   against    Leo  might  have  bees 
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shaken  off  with  silent  contempt,  if  it  had  not  rathei 
suited  him  to  treat  it  with  indignation.  Still  more  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  had  stood  uncontaminated,  in  digni- 
fied seclusion  from  the  wretched  intrigues  and  bribery, 
the  venal  favor  of  unpopular  ministers,  and  the  trem- 
bling dependence  on  Imperial  caprice.  Every  year  be- 
came more  and  more  manifest  the  advantage  derived 
by  the  Bishop  of  Rome  from  the  abandonment  of* 
Rome  as  the  Imperial  residence.  The  Metropolitan 
of  Constantinople  might  claim  by  an  ecclesiastical 
canon,  equality  with  the  Roman  Pontiff;  but  the  one 
was  growing  up  into  an  independent  Potentate,  while 
the  other,  living  under  the  darkening  shadow  of  Impe- 
rial pomp  and  power,  could  not  but  shrink  into  a  help- 
less instrument  of  the  Imperial  will.  The  fete  of  the 
Bishop  of  Constantinople,  his  rank  and  his  authority 
in  the  Church,  even  his  orthodoxy,  depended  virtually 
on  the  decree  of  the  Emperor.  Appearing  in  all  the 
controversies  of  the  East  only  in  the  persons  of  his 
delegates,  the  Bishop  of  Rome  had  preserved  his  maj- 
esty uninsulted  and  unhumbled  by  the  degrading  in- 
vectives, altercations,  even  personal  contumelies,  which 
had  violated  the  sanctity  of  the  great  Eastern  prelates. 
Even  if  they  had  not  provoked;  if  they  had  borne 
with  the  most  saintly  patience  the  outrages  of  the  pop- 
ular or  monkish  rabble  at  Ephesus  or  Constantinople, 
in  the  general  mind  the  holy  character  could  not  but 
be  lowered  by  these  debasing  scenes. 

Leo  seemed  fully  to  comprehend  the  importance  and 
the  dignity  of  his  position.  He  took  the  most  zealons 
interest  in  the  whole  controversy,  but  his  activity  was 
grave,  earnest,  and  serious.  His  language  to  the  £2ast>- 
em  Emperors,  and  especially  to  tlie  Princess  Pidcheria, 
may  sound  too  adulatory  to  modern  ears.     The  divinity 
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of  the  earthly  sovereigii  was  acknowledged  in  terms 
too  nearly  approaching  that  reserved  for  the  great 
divine  Sovereign.  This,  however,  mnst  be  judged 
i/iith  some  re^rd  to  the  sentiments  and  expressions 
of  the  age ;  and  his  deference  was  in  language  rather 
than  in  thought.  Leo  addresses  these  earthly  masters 
with  an  independence  of  opinion,  more  as  their  equal, 
almost  more  as  their  master,  than  would  have  been 
ventured  by  any  other  subject  at  that  time  in  either 
empire. 

In  the  West,  meantime,  Leo  might  seem,  under  the 
sole  impulse  of  generous  self-devotion  and  reliance  on 
the  majesty  of  religion,  to  assume  the  noblest  func- 
tion of  the  civil  power,  the  preservation  of  the  Empire, 
of  Italy,  of  Rome  itself,  of  Christianity,  from  the  most 
tremendous  enemy  which  had  ever  threatened  their 
freedom  and  peace.  While  the  Emperor  Valentinian 
m.  took  reftige  in  Rome,  and  rumors  spread  abroad 
of  his  meditated  flight,  abdication,  abandonment  of  his 
throne,  Leo  almost  alone  stood  fearless.  An  embassy, 
of  which  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  no  doubt  considered 
by  the  general  reverence  of  his  own  age,  as  well  as  by 
posterity,  as  the  head  and  chief,  arrested  the  terrible 
Attila  on  the  frontiers  of  Italy,  and  dispersed  the  host 
of  savage  and  but  half-human  Huns,  Leo,  to  grateftil 
Rome,  might  appear  as  the  peaceful  Oamillus,  as  the 
unarmed  Marius,  repelling  invaders  far  more  fearful 
than  the  Grauls  or  the  Cimbrians. 

The  terror  of  Ehirope  at  the  invasion  of  the  Huns 
naturally  and  justifiably  surpassed  that  of  all  former  bar- 
baric invasions.  The  Goths  and  other  Greinnan  tribes 
were  familiar  to  the  sight  of  the  Romans ;  some  of  them 
had  long  been  settled  within  the  frontier  of  the  empire ; 
they  were  already  for  the  most  part  Christian,  and,  t<i 
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a  certain   extent,   Romanized  in  their   manners  and 
habits.     The   Mongol  race,  with  their  hideous,  mis- 
shapen, and,  as  they  are  described,  scarcely  human 
figures,  their  wild  habits,  their  strange  language,  their 
unknown  origin,  their  numbers,  exaggerated  no  doubt 
by  fear,  and  swollen   by  the  aggregation  of  all  the 
isavage  tribes  who  were  compelled  or  eagerly  crowded 
to  join  the  predatory  warfare,  but  which  seemed  ab- 
solutely inexhaustible;  their  almost  imresisted  career 
of  victory,  devastation,  and  carnage,  from  the  remotest 
East  till  they  were  met  by  Aetius  on  the  field  of 
Chalons:    at  the    present  time    the  vast    monarchjr 
founded   by  Attila,   which    overshadowed  the  whole 
Northern  frontier  of  the  Empire,  and  to  which  the 
Gothic  and  other  Teutonic  kings  rendered  a  compul- 
sory allegiance ;  their  successfrd  inroads  on  the  Eastern 
Empire,   even  to   the  gates   of  Constantinople ;    the 
haughty  and  contemptuous  tone  in  which  they  con- 
ducted their  negotiations,  had  almost  appalled  the  Ro- 
man   mind   into    the    apathy  of  despair.      Reli^on, 
instead  of  rousing  to  a  noble  resistance  against  this 
heathen  race,  which  threatened  to  overrun  the  whole 
of  Christendom,  by  acquiescing  in  Attila's  proud  ap- 
pellation,  the   Scourge   of  God,  seemed  to  justify  a 
dastardly  prostration  before  the  acknowledged  emissary 
of  the  divine  wrath.     The  spell,  it  is  true,  of  Attila's 
irresistible  power  had  been  broken ;  he  had  suffered  a 
great  defeat,  and  Gaul  was,  for  a  time  at  least,  wrested 
from  his  dominion  by  the  valor  and  generalship  of 
Aetius.     But  when,  infririated,  as  it  might  seem,  more 
than  discouraged  by  his  discomfiture,  the  yet  foimidable 
Hun  suddenly  descended  upon  Italy,  the  whole  penin- 
sula lay  defenceless  before  him.     Aetius,  as  is  most 
probable,  was  unable,  as  his  enemies  afterwards  de- 
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dared,  was  traitorously  unwilling,  to  throw  himself 
between  the  barbarians  and  Rome.  The  last  strogglefl 
of  Roman  pride,  which  had  rejected  the  demand  of 
Attila  for  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Honoria  (his  self- 
offered  bride,  whose  strange  adventures  illustrate  tlie 
degradation  of  the  Imperial  &mily),  and  which  had 
been  delayed  by  the  obstinate  resistance  of  Aquileia  to 
the  whole  army  of  Attila,  were  crushed  by  the  Ml  and 
utter  extermination  of  that  city,  and  the  total  subju 
gation  of  Italy  as  fiur  as  the  banks  of  the  Po.^  Valen 
tinian,  the  Emperor,  fled  from  Ravenna  to  Rome.  To 
some  no  doubt  he  might  appear  to  seek  succor  at  the 
feet  o£  the  Roman  Pontiff;  but  the  abandonment  of 
Italy  was  rumored  to  be  his  last  desperate  determinar 
tion. 

At  this  fearful  crias,  the  insatiable  and  victorious 
Hun  seemed  suddenly  and  unaccountably  to  in^aaionor 
pause  in  his  career  of  triumph.  He  stood  ^"**^ 
rebuked  and  subdued  before  a  peaceful  embassy,  of 
which,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  world,  the  Bishop 
of  Rome,  as  he  held  the  most  conspicuous  station,  so 
he  received  almost  all  the  honor.  The  names  of  the 
rich  Consular  Aviaius,  of  the  Prefect  of  Italy,  Trige- 
tius,  who  ventured  with  Leo  to  confront  the  barbarian 
conqueror,  were  speedily  forgotten;  and  Leo  stands 
forth  the  sole  preserver  of  Italy.  On  the  shores  of  the 
Benacus  the  ambassadors  encountered  the  fearful  At« 
tila.  Overawed  (as  the  belief  was  eagerly  propagated, 
and  as  eagerly  accepted)  by  the  personal  dignity,  the 
venerable  chsLncter,  and  by  the  religious  majesty  of 
Leo,  Attila  consented  to  receive  the  large  dowry  of 
the  Princess  Honoria,  and  to  retire  fix>m  Italy.     The 

1  Compare  Gibbon,  c  xxxt.    Observe  the  characteristic  words  of  Jor 
jandes:  "  Duin  ad  aalsB  decu§  virginitAtem  suam  co^retur  cnstodira.** 
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death  of  Attila  in  the  following  year,  by  the  bursting 
of  a  blood-vessel,  on  the  night  during  which  he  had 
wedded  a  new  wife,  may  have  been  brooding,  as  it 
were,  in  his  constitution,  and  somewhat  subdued  his 
fiercer  energy  of  ambition.  His  army,  in  all  proba- 
bility, was  weakened  by  its  conquests,  and  by  tho 
uncongenial  climate  and  unaccustomed  luxuries  of 
Italy.  But  religious  awe  may  still  have  been  the 
dominant  feeling  which  enthralled  the  mind  of  Attila. 
The  Hun,  with  the  usual  superstitiousness  of  the 
polytheist,  may  have  trembled  before  the  Grod  of  the 
stranger,  whom  nevertheless  he  did  not  wOTship.  The 
best  historian  of  the  period  relates  that  the  fate  of 
Alaric,  who  had  survived  so  short  a  time  the  conquest 
of  Rome,  was  known  to  AttUa,  and  seemed  to  have 
made  a  profound  impression  upon  him.^  The  dannt- 
A.D.452.  less  confidence  and  the  venerable  aspect  of 
Leo  would  confirm  this  apprehension  of  ^aoountering, 
as  it  were,  in  his  sanctuary  the  God  now  adored  by 
the  Romans.  Legend,  indeed,  has  attributed  the  sub- 
mission of  Attila  to  a  visible  apparition  of  the  Apostles 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  who  menaced  the  trembling 
heathen  with  a  speedy  divine  judgment  if  he  repdled 
the  proposals  of  their  successor.  But  this  material!^ 
ing  view,  though  it  may  have  heightened  the  beauty  of 
Rafiaelle's  painting  of  Leo's  meeting  with  Attila,  by 
the  introduction  of  preterhuman  forms,  lowers  the 
moral  grandeur  of  the  whole  transaction.  The  simple 
faith  in  his  God,  which  gave  the  Roman  Pontiff  cour- 
age to  confront  Attila,  and  threw  that  commanding 
majesty  over  his  words  and  actions  which  wrought 
upon  the  mind  of  the  barbarian,  is  far  more  Chris- 
danly  sublime  than  this  unnecessarily  imagined  miracles 

I  Prwcue,  qiint«d  b\  Jonumdes,  c  42 
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The  mcorrigible  Romans  alone,  in  their  inextinguish- 
able pagan  superstition,  or  their  ineradicable  pagan 
passion  for  the  amphitheatre,  attributed  the  deliverance 
of  the  dty  not  to  the  intercession  of  Leo  (like  die  rest 
rf  the  world),  or  to  the  mercy  of  God,  but  to  the 
influence  of  the  stars.  They  crowded  (to  his  indig* 
nation)  to  the  Circensian  games,  rather  than  to  tlie 
tombs  of  the  martyrs.^  Leo  might  save  Rome  from 
the  sword  of  the  heathen  barbarian,  he  could  not  save 
it  from  the  vices  of  the  Christian  sovereign,  wliich 
were  precipitating  the  Western  Empire  to  its  fall,  and 
brought  down  on  Rome  a  second  capture,  more  de- 
structive than  that  of  the  Groth,  by  the  Vandal  Genseric. 
Valentinian  IIL  had  taken  refuge  at  Rome;  but  he 
found  Rome  not  only  more  secure,  but  in  its  society, 
its  luxury,  and  its  dissoluteness,  a  more  congenial  scene 
for  his  license  than  the  confined  and  secluded  Ravenna. 
He  returned  to  it  to  indulge  more  freely  in  his  promis- 
cuous amours.  At  length  the  violation  of  the  wife 
of  a  Senator,  Petronius  Maximus,  of  the  highest  rank 
and  great  wealth,  caused  his  assassination.  In  Valen 
tinian  closed  the  Western  line  of  descendants  from  the 

1 "  Podat  dioere,  sed  oportet  non  tacere :  plus  impenditar  dcmoaiis  quAm 
tpostolis,  et  majorera  obtiDent  insana  spectacula  frequentiam,  quam  beato 
martjria.*'  —  S.  Leon.  Serin.  Ixxxly.  I  am  inclined  to  concur  with  Ba- 
ronioa  (Annal.  tab  ann.)  ratber  than  with  the  later  editon  of  S.  Leo*f 
woiicfl,  Queenel  and  the  Balerinis,  in  assigning  the  short  sermon  on  the 
Octare  of  St.  Peter  to  the  deliverance  iVom  Attila,  not  to  the  evacuation  of 
die  dty  by  Clenseric.  Ballerini's  view  seems  impossible.  The  death  of  the 
Emperor  Maximna  (see  below)  took  place  on  the  12th  of  June,  three  days 
after  Genseric  entered  the  ci^;  the  sack  of  the  city  lasted  fourteen  days, 
tni  St.  Peter's  Day,  the  29th;  yet  Ballerini  would  suppose  that  on  the 
oetave  of  tiiat  day  the  Romans  were  so  far  recovered  from  their  coosteraa- 
tkm,  danger,  and  min,  as  to  celebrate  the  Circensian  games  at  great 
nxpenae,  and  to  attend  them  in  multitudes,  which  provoked  the  holy 
iBdigmUkfa  of  the  bishop.  The  deliverance,  which  they  ascribed  to  the 
iCan,  rather  than  to  the  mercy  of  God,  can  hardly  have  been  the  abandon- 
neat  of  the  plnudered  and  desolate  dty,  with  hundreds  of  the^  inliabitantf 
sarried  away  hito  captivity. 
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great  Theodosius.  The  vengeance  of  Maximus  was 
not  content  with  the  sceptre  of  the  murdered  Valeii- 
tinian ;  he  compelled  Endoxia,  the  Empress,  during 
the  first  months  of  her  widowhood,  to  receive  him 
as  her  husband;  and  in  the  carelessness  or  the  inso- 
lence of  his  triumph,  betrayed  his  own  complicity, 
which  was  before  doubtful,  in  the  assassination  of 
Valentinian.  Eudoxia  determined  on  revenge;  from 
her  Imperial  kindred  in  the  East  she  could  expect  no 
succor ;  the  Vandal  fleets  covered  the  Mediterranean ; 
Genseric,  not  satiated  with  the  conquest  of  AfHca,  had 
already  subdued  Sicily.  At  the  secret  summons  of 
the  Empress  he  landed  with  a  powerftil  force,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber.  The  defenceless  Romans  has- 
tened to  sacrifice  the  cause  of  their  calamities ;  they 
joined  the  followers  of  Eudoxia  in  a  general  insurrec- 
tion, in  which  the  miserable  Maximus  perished;  his 
body  was  hewn  in  pieces  and  then  cast  into  the  Tiber.^ 
But  the  ambition  and  the  rapacity  of  Gfenseric  were 
not  appeased  by  this  victim;  he  advanced  towards 
Rome,  where  no  measures  of  ddfence  had  been  taken ; 
none  perhaps  could  have  been  organized  in  a  city 
without  a  ruler,  and  without  a  standing  force,  Leo 
was  again  the  only  safeguard  of  the  city;  but  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  was  still  a  man  of  Christian  peace. 
Unarmed,  at  the  head  of  his  clergy,  he  issued  forth 
to  meet  the  invader;  and  though  the  Arian  Vandal, 
within  sight  of  his  prey,  and  actually  master  of  Rome, 
still  the  centre  of  riches  and  luxury,  Rome  open  to 
his  own  rapacity,  and  that  of  his  soldiers  —  was  less 
submissive  than  the  heathen  Hun;  yet  even  he  con- 
▲.p.  466.      sented  to  some  restraint  on  the  cruelty  and 

I  Procop^TIist  Vandal.    On  the  character  and  history  of  Mazhnna,  read 
Letter  of  Sidon.  ApoT.iLir.  11, 13. 
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license  which  mtteod  the  sack  of  a  captored  ci^.  The 
liyes  cf  those  who  oflfered  no  resistance  were  to  be 
^Mired ;  the  buildings  to  be  guarded  against  conflagra- 
tion, the  captives  protected  fix>m  torture.  But  that 
was  all  (and  it  was  mnch  at  snch  a  crisis)  which  the 
authority  of  the  Pontiff  conld  obtain.  The  Roman 
Leo  with  the  rest  of  his  coontrymen  must  witness, 
what  may  seem  to  have  aggravated  the  calamity  in 
the  estimation  of  the  world,  the  late  revenge  of  Car- 
thage, the  plunder  of  Rome  by  the  conqaering  Afiri- 
cans.^  In  the  pillage,  which  lasted  for  fbmrteen  days, 
if  the  edifices  were  spared,  the  treasories  of  the 
churches  were  forced  to  surrender  all  which  they  had 
accmnolated  irom  the  pious  munificence  of  the  public, 
during  the  forty-five  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
sack  by  Alaric'  It  has  been  observed  as  a  singular 
event  that  Genseric,  a  barbarian  from  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic,  compelled  Rome  to  surrender,  and  trans- 
ported to  the  shores  of  Africa  the  spoils  of  two  relig- 
ions. From  the  Temple  of  Peace  in  Rome  he  carried 
off  the  plunder  of  the  Jewish  Holy  of  Holies,  the  gold 
table  and  the  seven-branched  candlestick,  which  had 
been  deposited  as  trophies  by  the  Emperor  Titus. 
Roman  paganism  suffered  loss  no  less  insulting  than 
Uiat  she  had  inflicted  on  Jerusalem.     The  statues  of 

1  See  tlM  tpirited  lines  of  Sidonias,— 

H«a  adaof '.  lo  btUft  UnrmB  qwmtotfm  Ubom 
Ptrfldft  Fltnew  emdeteont  elMriM  ByiMi. 
MntritiA  quod  &U  m*l&m !  ConiMDdent  atom 
Brandzl  Mamfhk  phalanx,  oMolMqiM  Qnlrinl 
ManBarid  ^nm&n  pedea,  niraoaqat  rarazit 
QjUb  oapttra  dedlt  quondam  ittpandla  Baiebt. 

aid.ApotL  i^Mvyrif.— 4M. 
*  Leo  from  the  wreck  saved  three  Urge  silyer  resseU,  of  100  pounds  each, 
which  he  caused  to  be  cast  mto  communion  plate  for  the  other  destitute 
cfamdiea.  Banmins,  from  this,  and  other  equally  huuficieni  reaMms, 
hiftn  that  the  three  great  churches  of  St.  I  Vter,  St.  Fail,  and  the  Lateran 
(?)  escaped. 
VOL.  1  2*; 
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the  gods  and  heroes  of  ancient  Rome  had  been  still 
permitted  to  adorn  the  CajHtoUne  Temple.  These, 
with  the  roof  of  gilt  bronze,  became  the  prey  of  the 
A&ican  Vandals,  and  were  consigned  as  trophies  to 
Carthage.  Rome  thus  ceased  altogether  to  be  a  pagan 
city ;  and  Gtenseric  accomphshed  what,  by  the  disper- 
sion of  the  old  pagan  families,  had  been  more  than 
begun  by  Alaric.  The  last  bond  was  broken  between 
Christian  Rome  and  the  religion  of  ancient  Rome. 
The  ship  which  bore  the  gods  of  Rome  to  Carthage 
foundered  at  sea.  The  amount  of  plunder  firom  the 
Imperial  palace  and  those  of  the  still  wealthy  nobil- 
ity, from  the  temples  and  the  churches,  is  vaguely 
stated  at  many  thousand  talents.  The  Vandal  ava- 
rice  stooped  to  the  meaner  metals;  the  copper  and 
the  brass  were  swept  away  with  remorseless  lupacity. 
The  Roman  aristocracy,  which  had  been  scattered  to  so 
great  an  extent  by  the  conquest  of  Alaric,  were  now  in 
numbers  carried  away  into  captivity;  iamilies  were 
broken  up,  wives  separated  from  husbands,  children 
from  parents.  Even  the  Empress  Eudoxia  and  her 
daughters,  the  sole  survivors  of  the  Western  line  of 
Theodosius,  were  transported  as  honorable  bondrslaves 
to  Carthage ;  one  of  the  daughters,  Eudocia,  Genseric 
married  to  his  son ;  the  mother  and  the  other  daughter, 
who  was  already  married  he  released  at  the  request  of  the 
Byzantine  Emperor  Leo,  and  sent  them  to  Constantino- 
ple. But  with  every  successive  decimation  which  thus 
fell  on  the  Roman  nobility,  the  relative  importance  of 
the  clergy  must  have  increased,  as  did  that  of  the  Pon- 
tiff, from  the  absence  of  the  Emperor  from  the  capital. 
Rome,  after  the  departure  of  Genseric's  fleet,  laden  with 
the  spoils  and  crowded  with  captives,  selected  for  their 
rank,  their  accomplishments,  the  females  no  doubt  foi 
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thw  heaatj  or  for  their  easy  submifleion  to  the  will 
^f  the  conqaerer,  was  left  without  goyemment,  abnoot 
without  social  organizatioii,  except  that  of  the  Church. 
The  first  Emperor  who  aspired  to  the  snccessiau  of 
Maximus  was  Avitus  in  Gbiul* 

The  calamity  which  could  not  be  averted  by  tlM 
commanding  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  was 
mitigftted  by  the  active  and  judicious  charity  o{  the 
Bishop  of  Carthage*  Deo  Gbatias,  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  the  wretched 
captives  dragged  away  fix>m  Rome,  has  extorted  the 
ancere  admiration  of  an  historian  in  general  too  blind 
to  the  true,  beauty  of  the  Christian  religion*^  The 
Bishop  of  Carthage  had  no  scruple  in  sacrificing  that 
which  had  been  ofiered  to  give  splendor  to  the  worship 
of  Grod,  to  the  more  holy  object  <^  alleviating  human 
misery.  In  order  to  reunite  those  who  had  been 
severed  by  the  cruelty  or  the  covetousness  of  the 
conquerors  —  the  husbands  from  the  wives,  the  parents 
from  their  children  —  he  sold  all  the  gold  and  silver 
vessds  belonging  to  the  churches  of  his  diocese.  Dis 
eases  and  sicknesses  followed  this  sudden  and  violent 
change  of  life.  To  mitigate  these  sufierings  he  con- 
verted two  large  churches  into  hospitals,  furnished 
than  with  beds  and  mattresses,  and  with  a  daily  allow- 
ance of  food  and  medicine.  The  good  bishop  himself 
by  night  and  day  accompanied  the  physicians,  visiting 
every  bed,  and  adding  the  comforts  of  tender  and  afiec- 
tionate  sympathy  and  of  gentle  Christian  advice,  to 
the  substantial  gifts  of  food  and  the  proper  remedies.' 
The  aged  man  wore  himself  out  in  these  cares.  He 
may  have  been  obnoxious  on  other  accounts  to  the 
I  Gibbon.  *  Gibbon  woD  ^Mcribet  tMi 
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Arian  rulers,  and  may  have  escaped  the  perspcutiom 
with  which  Genseric  and  the  Vandals  afterwards  af- 
flicted the  African  Churches  by  his  timely  death;' 
bnt  the  judgment  must  be  strangely  infected  with  the- 
ological hatred  which  would  suppose  that  his  life  was 
endangered  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Arians  at  these 
acts  of  true  Christian  mercy.^ 

The  sudden  but  brief  and  transitory  effort  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  under  Majorian,  to  arrest  its  hastai- 
ing  extinction,  to  resume  something  of  its  and^it 
energy,  to  mitigate  the  calamities,  and  avert  the  im- 
pending disorganization  by  wise  legislation,'  by  the 
i*emission  of  burdensome  taxation,  by  the  restoration 
of  the  municipal  government  in  the  cities  —  this  last 
and  exhausting  paroxysm  of  strength  continued  till 
the  dose  of  the  Pontificate  of  Leo.  But  it  was  too 
late;  wisdom  and  virtue,  at  certfun  periods,  are  as 
fatal  to  those  at  the  head  of  affiurs,  as  improvidence 
and  vice.  He  that  would  stem  a  torrent  at  its  fidl 
is  swept  away.  Majorian  perished  through  a  lawless 
conspiracy,  as  though  he  had  been  the  worst  of  tyrants. 
The  last  of  the  Roman  Emperors  who  showed  any- 
thing of  the  Roman  in  his  character,  and  the  P<mtiff 
who,  in  a  truly  Roman  spirit,  chiefly  founded  her 
spiritual  empire,  were  coinddent  in  the  period  of  their 
death.^    Majorian  died  in  the  year  461,  leaving  the 

.     » Victor.  Vit.  do  Pereecut.  VandaL 

*  This  is  the  duuitable  oondusion  of  Baionius:  ^  Quo  livore  Aiiani  suo- 
censi,  dolis  earn  quam  plarimis  volaenmt  sspids  enecare.  Qaod,  credo, 
pravidens  Dominos  passerem  suom  de  manibus  accipitium  volnit  libeiare.** 
—  Annal.  sub  ann.  468. 

*  Compare  the  laws  of  Majorian  at  the  end  of  the  Codex  Theodoeianna. 
<  Leo  was  still  occupied  by  the  disputes  in  the  East,  which  followed  the 

condemnation  of  Eutychianism  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  but  this  sab 
{ect  will  be  continuously  treated  in  the  following  Book. 
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affairs  of  Rome  and  the  still  subject  provinces  in 
irrecoverable  anarchy.  One  or  two  obscure  names 
fill  up  the  barren  annals,  till  the  Western  Empire 
expired  in  the  person  of  Augustulns.  Leo  died  in 
the  same  year,  leaving  a  regular  succession  of  Pon- 
tiffi,  who  gradually  rose  to  increasing  temporal  influ- 
ence, which,  nevertheless,  was  entirely  subordinate  to 
the  barbarian  kings  of  Italy,  the  Herulian  and  the 
Ostro-Gothic  line,  till,  after  the  reconquest  of  Italy 
by  the  Eastern  Emperor,  and  the  gradual  abandon-* 
ment  of  Justinian's  conquests  by  his  feebler  successors, 
the  Popes  became  great  temporal  potentates. 

Latin  Christianity,  at  the  close  of  the  fourth,  and 
during  the  first  decennial  period  of  the  fifth  century, 
had  produced  three  of  her  great  fiithers  —  the  foun- 
ders of  her  doctrinal  and  d^'plinarian  system  —  Je- 
rome, Ambrose,  Augustine ;  Jerome,  if  not  the  fiither, 
the  fiuthftil  and  zealous  guardian  of  her  young  monas- 
ticism,  Ambrose  of  her  sacerdotal  authority,  Augustine 
of  h^*  theology. 

Before  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  the  two 
great  founders  of  the  Popedom,  Innocent  I.  and  Leo 
I.,  (singularly  enou^,  each  contemporary  with  one  of 
the  si^es  and  sacks  of  Imperial  Rome  by  Teutonic 
barbarians,)  had  laid  deep  the  groundwork  for  the 
Western  spiritual  monarchy  of  Rome*  That  monar* 
ehy  must  await  the  close  of  the  sixth  century  to  behold 
her  fourth  Father,  the  author,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of 
her  popular  reU^on,  and  the  third  great  founder  of 
the  Papal  authority,  not  only  over  the  minds,  bul 
ovfnr  the  hearts  of  men  —  Gr^jrory  the  Great. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


MONOPHTSITISM. 


Leo  the  Great  had  not  lived  to  witness  the  last 
feeble  agonies  of  the  Western  Empure ;  he  escaped  the 
Ignominious  feeling  which  must  have  depressed  the 
spirit  of  a  Roman  at  the  assumption  of  the  strange 
title,  the  King  of  Italy,  by  a  Barbarian :  he  was  not 
called  upon  to  render  his  allegiance,  or  to  acknowledge 
the  title  of  Odoacer. 

The  immediate  successor  of  Leo  was  Hilarius,  by 
Not.  19, 461.  birth  a  Sardinian.  As  deacon,  Hilarius  had 
°"*^'"*  been  the  representative  of  Leo  at  the  Coim- 
cil  of  Ephesus.  His  firmness  during  those  stormy 
debates  displays  a  character  unlikely  to  depart  fix)m 
the  lofty  pretensions  of  his  predecessor.  He  reasserted 
in  the  East  the  unbending  orthodoxy  of  Leo ;  in  the 
West,  he  maintained,  to  the  utmost  extent,  the  author- 
ity which  had  been  claimed  over  the  churches  of  Graal 
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and  Spain.  Rostknis,  Bishop  of  Narbonne,  on  his 
death-bed,  nominated  Hermes  as  successor  to  his  see. 
This  precedent  of  a  bishop  making  his  see,  as  it  were, 
a  subject  of  testamentaiy  bequest,  seemed  dangerous, 
though  in  this  ^;ase  the  lawful  assent  had  been  obtained 
from  the  clergy  and  the  people.  Hilarius,  at  "<>▼•  ^  ^b- 
the  head  of  a  synod  in  Borne,  condemned  the  prac- 
tice, but  for  the  sentence  of  degradation  substituted 
the  lesser  punishmoit,  the  depriyation  of  the  right 
to  confer  ordination.  In  another  dispute  concerning 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Metropolitans  of  Aries  and 
Vienne  oyer  the  Bishop  of  Die,  the  successor  m».  h  464. 
of  St.  Peter  at  least  confirms,  if  he  does  not  ground 
his  whole  ecclesiastical  authority  on  the  decrees  of 
Christian  Eimperors.  The  Imperial  sanction  was  want- 
ing to  ratify  the  edicts  of  the  Apostolic  See.^  The 
bishops  of  the  province  of  Tarragona  addressed  Pope 
Hilarius  in  humbler  language,  and  were  treated,  there- 
fore, in  a  loftier  tone  of  dictation. 

The  only  act  of  Hilarius  which  mingles  him  up  with 
the  temporal  affiurs  of  the  age,  is  his  solemn  rebuke  of 
the  Emperor  Anthemius,  the  sovereign  who  had  been 
sent  firom  Constantinople  to  rule  the  West,  for  presum- 
ing to  introduce  those  maxims  oi  toleration,  to  which 
his  &ther-in-law,  Marcian,  had  compelled  unruly  Con- 
stantinople ;  and  even  to  look  with  favor  on  the  few 

^  **Frmtri  enfan  noetxx)  Leondo  nihil  oonstitati  a  lanctie  memorice  decet- 
■ore  meo  potoit  abrogari,  nihfl  TDhiit,  quod  honori  ejus  debetor,  aoferri; 
quia  Ckrittittnorum  qt»qu§  jfrmdpmn  Uffe  <Uereimn  est,  nt  quidquid  eode- 
liis  eammque  rectoribuB,  pro  quleto  omnium  domini  sacerdotum,  atque 
ipnos  obaervanti&  disciplina,  in  auferendii  oonfluionibuB  apostolic*  sedia 
ntistes  sno  proDundaaset  examine,  Teneranter  aodpi,  tenadterque  ser- 
Tari,  cum  suis  plebibns  caritas  veetra  oognosceret:  neo  unquam  posseni 
^mvelli,  qu«  et  sacerdotali  ecdesiasticA  pneceptione  fulcirentur  e<  reoiA.* 
-Hilarii  Papa  Epist.  zL  Labbe,  p.  1045 
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sorviving  partisans  of  the  ancient  philosophy,  ii  not  of 
the  ancient  religion.  Under  the  reign  of  Anthemins, 
the  old  heathen  festival,  the  Lupercalia,  was  still  cele- 
brated in  Rome.  The  venerable  rite  which  still  conk- 
memorated  at  once  the  genial  influences  of  the  cfpen* 
Sept  407.  ing  year,  and  the  birth  of  Rome  from  the 
she^wolf  which  nursed  her  twin  founders,  was  but 
slightlj  disguised  to  the  worshipping  Christians.^ 

It  was  Simplidus,  the  successor  of  EUlarius,  bom  at 
Feb.2&  468.  Tibur,  who  bdield  the  sceptre  wrested  from 
stapuciu..'  ^Yie  helpless  hand  of  Augustulus,  and  heard 
the  demand  of  the  allegiance  of  Italy  from  Odoacer, 
a  barbarian  of  uncertain  race.  The  Papal  Epistles 
dwell  only  on  the  polemic  controversies  of  the  day,  on 
oioM  of  the  questions  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  or  cere- 
Bmpin  monial  disclipline;  they  rarely  notice,  even 
incidentally,  the  great  changes  in  the  civil  society 
around  them.  We  endeavor  in  vain  to  find  any  ex* 
pression  or  intimation  of  the  feelings  excited  in  a  Ro 
man  of  the  high  station  and  influence  of  the  Pope,  at 
the  total  extinction  of  tiiat  sovereignty  which  had  gov- 
erned the  world  for  centuries,  and  from  which  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  acknowledged  himself  to  hold  to  some 
extent  his  authority ;  by  whose  edicts  Christianity  had 
become  the  established  religion  of  the  world,  to  which 
the  orthodox  faitii  looked  for  its  support  by  the  legal 
proscription  of  heretics ;  which  had  been  at  least  the 
civil  lawgiver  of  the  Church,  and  by  whose  grants  she 
held  her  vast  increasing  estates.  How  far  was  the 
conscious  possession  of  a  power,  which  might  hereafter 
sway  opinions  as  widely  as  the  republic  or  the  empire 
..ad  enforced  outward  submission  and  by  force  of  aniif 

1  ComiMtfe  Gibbon,  ch.  zxxvi 
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had  quelled  every  thought  of  resistance,  accepted  as  a 
consolation  for  the  departed  name  of  sovereignty? 
How  fiu^  did  Roman  pride  take  refnge  under  the  pre- 
tensions of  her  Bishop  to  be  the  head  of  Christendom, 
from  the  d^radation  of  a  forei^  and  barbarian  yoke  7 
Christendom,  from  all  her  monuments  and  records, 
might  seem  to  have  formed  a  world  of  her  own.  Of 
the  fall  of  Angatolns,  of  the  rise  of  Odoacer,  we  hear 
not  a  word.  Even  in  the  midst  of  this  extraordinary 
revolution  the  active  energy  of  the  Popes  seems  con- 
centred on  the  East.  The  Bishop  of  Bome  is  busy 
in  Constantinople,  opposing  the  intrigues  of  Timotheus 
Ailums,  the  Bish(^  of  Alexandria,  and  jealously  watch- 
ing the  ambition  of  Acadus,  the  Bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople, a  more  foimidable  enemy  than  Odoacer,  as 
threatening  the  religious  supremacy  of  Rome.^  He 
takes  deep  interest  in  the  changes  on  the  throne  of  the 
East,  congratulates  the  Emperor  Zeno  on  his  restorar 
tion,  but  it  is  because  Zeno  is  an  enemy  to  the  Euty- 
chian  heretics,  because  he  rises  on  the  ruins  of  Basilis- 
cus^  the  patron  of  the  Monophysite  fiiction. 

For  while  the  West,  partly  from  her  want  of  interest 
in  these  questions,  partly  irom  the  unsettled  state  of 
public  affiurs,  from  the  breaking  up  of  Attila's  king- 
dom, the  Vandal  invasion  of  Italy,  the  Visigothic  con- 
quests in  Gkul  and  Spain,  and  ^e  final  extinction  of 
die  empire,  reposed,  as  to  its  religious  belief  under  the 
paternal  sway  of  Pope  Leo  and  his  succes-  chBichin 
sors,  the  distracted  East,  in  all  its  great  capi-  ^•■^ 
tals,  was  sifll  agitated  with  strife,  that  strife  perpetually 
breaking  out  into  violence  and  bloodshed.  The  Coun- 
cil of  Chalced<m  had  commanded,  had  defined  the  or- 

1  Simplidi  Epist.  p.  1078. 
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thodox  creed  in  Tain.  Everywhere  its  decrees  were 
received  or  rejected,  according  to  the  dominant  party 
in  each  city,  and  the  opinions  of  the  reigning  Emperor. 
On  all  the  metropolitan  thrones  there  were  rival 
bishops,  anathematizing  each  other,  and  each  supported 
either  by  the  civil  power,  by  a  part  of  the  populace,  or 
by  the  monks,  more  fierce  and  unruly  than  the  unruly 
populace.  For  everywhere  monks  were  at  the  head  of 
the  religious  revolution  which  threw  off  the  yoke  of 
j^niMiMd.  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.^  In  Jerusalem 
Theodosius,  a  monk,  expelled  the  rightful  prelate,  Ju- 
venalis ;  was  consecrated  by  his  party,  and  maintained 
himself  by  acts  of  violence,  pillage,  and  murder,  more 
like  one  of  the  lawless  bandits  of  the  country  than  a 
Christian  bishop.  The  very  scenes  of  the  Saviour's 
Aienndiia.  mcrcies  ran  widi  blood  shed  in  his  name  by 
his  ferocious  self-called  disciples.  In  Alexandria  the 
name  of  Dioscorus  (who  remained  quiet  till  his  death, 
at  Gtangra,  his  place  of  exile)  was  still  dear  to  most  of 
the  monks,  and  to  many  of  the  people,  who  asserted 
the  champion  of  orthodox  belief  and  Alexandrian  dig- 
nity to  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  Nestorian  Council 
of  Chalcedon.  A  prelate  named  Proterius  had  been 
appointed,  in  the  triumph  of  that  Council,  to  the  vacant 
see.  The  bold  wit  of  the  Alexandrian  populace  had 
always  delighted  in  affixing  nicknames  upon  the  rulers 
anrl  kings  of  Egypt ;  in  their  strong  religious  animos- 

1  Leonis  Epist  dx.  a  ezxir.;  IfarcUuii  Bpist  ad  calo.  Oooc.  Chaked.; 
Evagriiu,  11,  5.  The  latter  writer  sayi  the  difl^Brence  between  the  two 
parties  was  between  the  two  prepositions  ev  and  e^.  Leo  makes  a  remariLa- 
b)e  admission.  His  words  might  have  been  misunderstood  bj  those  who 
**  non  valentes  in  Gracom  aptd  et  propria  Latina  transftBne,  com  in  rebos 
Bubtilibns  et  diffidlibos  expUcandis,  vix  sibi  etiam  in  snU  lingni  dispntatot 
iniaqoe  snffidat." 
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ity,  they  scrapled  not  to  profime  their  holy  bishops  with 
squally  irreyerent  appellations.  Timothens,  a  monk, 
called  Ailnms  the  Weasel,  p^haps  because  he  was 
said  to  have  slunk  by  night  to  the  secret  meetings  of 
the  rabble,  or  because  he  stole  into  the  bish-  a  j».  467. 
opric  of  another,  was  consecrated  by  the  anti-Chalce- 
donian  fiu^tion,  as  a  rival  metropolitan.  We  are  im- 
patient of  these  dreary  and  intricate  feuds.  That  of 
Alexandria  ended,  it  must  not  be  said,  for  it  might 
seem  interminable,  but  came  to  a  crisis,  in  the  horrible 
assassination  of  Proterius.  So  little  had  centuries  of 
Chrisdanily  tamed  the  savage  populace  of  thia  great 
city,  that  the  Bishop  was  not  only  murdered  in  the 
baptistery,  but  his  body  treated  with  shameless  indig- 
nity, and  other  enormities  perpetrated  which  might 
have  appalled  a  cannibal.^  Timotheus,  however,  is 
acquitted  as  to  the  guilt  of  participation  in  these  mon- 
strous crimes.  But  the  Weasel  did  not  assume  the 
throne  of  Alexandria  without  a  rival.  Another  Timo 
theus,  called  Solo&ciolus,  was  set  up  (Timo-  A.9.400. 
theus  the  Weasel  having  been  banished  on  the  author- 
ity of  the  Emperor  Leo),  after  no  long  interval,  by 
the  Chalcedonian  party .^ 

At  Antioch,  some  years  later,  a  third  monk,  Peter, 
called  from  his  humble  birth  and  occupation  the  Fuller,^ 
with  the  apparent  countenance  of  Zeno,  the  Antioch. 
Emperor  Leo's  son-^law,  whom  he  had  accompanied 

1  Ko^  aidk  rSt¥  ivrdp  oKoytiea^ai  Korii  to^  ^pac  fiMfuvoi  iiuhcv,  kv 
iXttP  fteoirnv  i^eov  xai  itv^puiruv  lpayx<K  kvofuc&tfoav.  —  Evagriiu,  11, 9, 
qnotnig  tho  letter  of  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  to  the  Emperor  Leo. 

2  Timotheus  was  allowed  to  go  to  Constantinople  to  plead  his  cause; 
thence  he  was  dismissed  nito  banishment.  —  S.  Leon.  Epist  ad  Gennadiom 
c*  ad  Leonem  Imper. 

<  The  historj  of  Peter  the  Poller  b  related  differently;  the  time  of  hk 
Kraaion  of  the  church  of  Antioch  is  not  quite  certain. 
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during  his  wars  in  the  Ekist,  began  to  intrigue  with  the 
disciNitented  party  in  that  city.  He  led  a  procession, 
chiefly  of  mcmastics,  through  the  streets,  which  added 
to  the  **  Thrice  Holy  "  in  the  hymn,  "  who  wast  cru- 
cified for  us.*'  In  a  short  time  Peter  succeeded  in 
expelling  the  Bishop  Martyrius,  who  voluntarily  abdi- 
cated his  see. 

Barsuihas,  the  notorious  leader  of  ike  monks  in  Con- 
stantinople, who  had  been  driven  firom  that  city  by  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  was  not  inactive  during  his 
exile.  Throughout  Syria  he  spread  the  charge  of  Nes- 
torianism  against  the  Council,  and  exasperated  men's 
minds  against  the  prelates  of  that  party.  On  one  re- 
ligious subject  alone  the  conflicting  East  maintained  its 
perfect  unity,  in  the  reverence,  it  may  be  siud  the  wor- 
ship, of  the  Hermit  on  the  Pillar.  Simeon  Stylites 
had  been  observed  by  his  faithful  disciple  to  have  re- 
mained motionless  for  three  days  in  the  same  attitude 
of  prayer.  Not  once  had  he  stretched  out  his  arms  in 
the  form  of  the  cross  ;  not  once  had  he  bowed  his  fiwre- 
head  till  it  touched  his  feet  (a  holy  exploit,  which  his 
wondering  admirers  had  seen  him  perform  twelve  hun- 
dred and  forty-four  times,  and  tlien  lost  their  reckon- 
ing). The  watchful  disciple  climbed  the  pillar ;  a  rich 
>dor  saluted  his  nostrils;  the  saint  was  dead.  The 
news  reached  Antioch.  Ardaburius,  general  of  the 
forces  in  the  East,  hastened  to  send  a  guard  of  honor, 
lest  the  neighboring  cities  should  seize  —  perhaps  meet 
in  desperate  warfare  for  —  the  treasure  of  his  body. 
Antioch,  now  one  in  heart  and  soul,  sent  out  her  Patri- 
arch, with  three  other  bishops,  to  lead  the  fimeral  pro- 
cession. The  body  was  borne  on  mules  for  three 
hundred  stadia ;   a  deaf  and  dumb  man  touched  the 
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bier,  -be  burst  out  into  a  cry  of  gratolation.  The 
whole  city,  witb  torches  and  hymns,  followed  the  body, 
Tbe  Emperor  Leo  implored  Antioch  to  yield  to  him  the 
ine8ti»able  deposit.  The  Emperor  implored  in  vain. 
Antioeh,  so  long  as  she  possessed  the  remains  of  Simeon, 
mi^t  defy  all  her  enemies.  In  the  same  year,  when 
Antioch  thus  honored  the  fimeral  rites  of  him  whom 
die  esteemed  the  greatest  of  mankind,  Rome  was  li^ 
menting  in  deep  and  manly  sorrow  her  Pontiff,  Leo. 
Contrast  Simeon  Stylites  with  one  Emperor  croaching 
at  the  foot  of  his  pillar,  and  receiving  his  doll,  inco- 
herent words  as  an  oracle,  then  with  anodier,  a  man 
of  higher  character,  supplicating  for  the  possession  of 
his  remains,  and  Pope  Leo  on  his  throne  in  Rome,  and 
in  the  camp  of  Attila.  Such  were  then  Greek  and 
Latin  Christianity.  Nor  was  the  lineage  of  the  Holy 
Simeon  broken  or  contesllbd.  The  sees  of  Constantino- 
ple, Antioch,  Alexandria,  the  throne  of  the  East,  might 
be  the  cause  of  long  and  bloody  conflict.  The  hermit 
Daniel  mounted  his  pillar  at  Anaplus,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Euxine ;  in  that  cold  and  stormy  climate,  his 
body,  instead  of  being  burned  up  with  heat,  was  rigid 
with  firost.  But  he  became  at  once  the  legitimate, 
acknowledged  successor  of  Simeon,  the  Prophet,  the 
oracle  of  Constantinople.  Once  he  condescended  to 
appear  in  the  streets  of  Constantinople ;  his  presence 
decided  the  fistte  of  the  Ehnpire.^ 

The  religious  affiurs  in  the  East  were  indissolubly 

I  On  Simeon.  Antonii  vit  S.  S.  Theodoret  Lect,  Eyagr.  i.  18;  on  Dtniel 
Tit.  Dan.  Theodoret  This  kind  of  asoeticiam  was  the  admiration  mf  the 
East  to  a  later  period.  EosUthiiiB  of  Thessalonica  addreiaed  a  Stylites  in 
the  xiith  eentuy,  admonishing  the  Safait  against  pride,  yet  at  the  same 
time  asserting^  thjs  to  be  the  utmost  lieight  of  rdigtrm.  Eiistath.  Opnscnla. 
Edit.  TafU,  p.  183. 
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blended  with  the  political  revolutions,  to  which  the 
luroiationa    relimoos  fibctions   added   their  weiidbt,  and 

InOoDBUntt-        ^        ,         1,       1.1  ..  ^^^\ 

nopie.  From  imqucstionablj  did  not  mitigate  the  ammo&- 
474i  ity.     These  revolutions  w^re  firequ^it  and 

Death  of  violent.  Leo  the  Thracian,  the  successor  rf 
***'''*^-  Marcian,  throughout  his  long  reign,  adhered 
firmly  to  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  Towards  the 
close  of  his  reign  the  treacherous  murder  of  Aspar 
the  Patrician,  and  his  son  Ardaburius,  to  whom  Leo 
had  owed  his  throne;  the  violation  of  the  Imperial 
word,  solenmlj  given  in  order  to  lure  Aspar  firom 
the  sanctuary  to  which  he  had  fled  (the  inviolaUlity 
of  the  right  of  sanctuary  Leo  had  just  established  by 
a  statute) ;  the  same  contempt  of  the  laws  of  hos- 
pitality (the  murder  took  place  at  a  banquet  in  the 
Imperial  palace,  to  which  he  had  invited  Aspar  and 
his  son),  all  this  execrable  {ferfidy  was  vindicated  to 
a  large  part  of  his  subjects,  because  Aspar  was  an 
Arian.^  The  Eastern  world  was  in  danger  of  fiedling 
under  the  sway  of  the  Caasar  Ardaburius,  who  was 
either  an  m>en  Arian,  or  but  a  recent  and  suspicious 
convert.  This  was  in  itself  enough  to  convict  him 
and  his  partisans  of  treasonable  designs,  and  to  justify 
any  measures  which  might  avert  the  danger  from  the 
BrnpOTor  Leo.  Empire.  During  the  whole  reign  of  Leo, 
Eutychianism  had  been  repressed  by  the  known  or- 
thodoxy of  the  Emperor.^  Timotheus  the  Weasel 
had  been  permitted,  as  has  been  said,  through  the 
weak  and  suspicious  fistvor  of  Anatolius,  the  Bishop 

1  Nioeph.  XV.  27. 

>  A  Uw  of  Leo  betrays  the  fean  of  the  government  of  theee  monkldi 
factions:  **  Qui  in  monasteriis  agunt,  ne  poteeUtem  habeant  a  monasteriii 
extfundi.**  The  force  of  law  was  necessary  to  compel  these  disciples  of 
Paul  and  Antony  to  be  what  they  had  taken  vows  to  be. 
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of  Constantinople,  to  visit  the  conrt,  but  he  had  been 
I'epelled  and  sent  into  exile  bj  the  severe  Emperor. 
Bat  with  the  exception  of  tiie  first  disturbances  ex- 
cited at  Antioch  by  Peter  the  Fuller,  the  reign  of 
Leo  the  Thracian  was  one  of  comparative  religious 
peace.  Eutychianism  hid  its  head  in  the  sullen 
silence  of  the  monasteries.  With  the  contested  Em- 
pire on  the  death  of  I^eo,  the  religious  contests  broke 
out  in  new  fury.  Zeno,  who  had  married  Leo's 
daughter,    Ariadne,    was    driven    firom    the  zane  •zmim 

^o  '  ^  ^        ^  ,         by  BMiluevf. 

throne  by  Basiliscus,  the  brother  of  Verina,  a.>.  476. 
the  widow  of  Leo.  With  Basiliscus,  the  anti-Chalce- 
donian  party  rose  to  power.  An  Imperial  encyclic  letter 
branded  with  an  anathema  the  whole  proceedings  at 
Chalcedon,  and  the  letter  of  Pope  Leo,  as  tainted  with 
Nestorianism.  Everywhere  the  Eutychian  bishops 
adzed  upon  the  sees,  and  expelled  the  rightful  prel- 
ates. Peter  the  Fuller,  who  had  for  a  time  been 
excluded,  reascended  the  throne  of  Antioch.  Paul 
resumed  that  of  Ephesus.  Anastasius  of  Jerusalem 
rendered  his  allegiance.  Timotheus  the  Weasel  came 
from  his  exile  to  Constantinople,  and  ruled  the  Em- 
peror Basiliscus  with  unrivalled  sway.^  Acacius,  the 
Bishop  of  Constantinople,  was  a  man  of  great  ability. 
He  beheld  the  unwelcome  presence,  the  increasing 
influence  of  the  rival  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  with 
jealous  suspicion,  and  refiised  to  admit  him  to  the 
communion  of  the  Church.  Fierce  struggles  for 
power  distracted  Constantinople.'     On  one  side  were 

I  See  tbe  triumphant  reception  of  TimotheoB  in  Constantinople,  Evagr. 
iiL4. 

s  The  language  of  the  Pope  Siraplidus  Bhows  the  manner  in  which  the 
hoetile  parties  wrote  of  each  other:  **  Oomperi  Timotheum  parricidam,  qu 
AgyptiacK  pridem  yastator  £ccle»iie,  in  mon-m  Chiu  .  .  .  i^eetiia  a  iJMiit 

VOL.  1.  21 
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the  Eutychian  monks ;  on  the  other,  the  Bishop  Aca- 
cius  and  a  large  part  of  the  populace  and  of  the 
monks  of  Constantinople,  for  fierce  bands  of  monks 
now  appeared  on  either  side.  But  his  most  powerful 
supporter  was  the  Hermit  Daniel,  who  descended  fix)m 
the  pillar,  where  he  had  received  the  suppliant  visits 
of  the  former  Emperor,  to  take  part  in  these  tumults, 
that  pillar  which  more  sober  Christians  might  almost 
have  mounted  in  order  to  rise  above  the  turbid  at- 
mosphere of  strife.  With  this  potent  ally  the  Bishop 
of  Constantinople  (probably  indeed  supported  by  the 
strong  faction  of  the  expelled  Zeno)  waged  an  equal 
war  against  the  Emperor.  Ere  long  the  strange  spec- 
tacle was  presented  of  a  Roman  Emperor  flying  before 
a  naked  hermit,  who  had  lost  the  use  of  his  legs  by 
standing  for  sixteen  years  on  his  column.  Basiliscus 
too  late  revoked  his  encyclic  letter.  He  fell,  and  Zeno 
seno  empe-  Tcsumed  the  powcr.  The  tide  turned  against 
Tw,  A.D.  477.  |.jjg  Monophysite  or  anti-Chalcedouian  party. 
But  the  rest,  though  some  bishops  hastened  to  make 
their  peace  with  the  Emperor  and  with  Acacius,  con- 
tended obstinately  against  the  stream.  Stephanus,  the 
Bishop  of  Antioch,  was  murdered  in  the  church  by 
the  partisans  of  Peter  the  Fuller.  Timotheus  the 
Weasel,  spared  from  all  extreme  chastisement  on  ac- 
count of  his  age,  died ;  but  in  his  place  arose  another 
monk,  Peter,  called  Mongus,  or  the  Stammerer,  and 
laid  claim  to  the  see  of  Alexandria.  Timotheus  Solo- 
faciolus,  however,  under  the  Imperial  authority,  re- 
Dei,  hoc  est  Ecclesue  digiUUte  sedaras.'*  ...  He  then  deacribes  his  re- 
somption  of  the  Alexandrian  See:  "Quo  procol  dubio  Cain  ipeo  longi 
deteetabilior  approbatur;  ille  siqoidem  a  perpetrato  semel  &dnore  damna- 
tos  abstinuit,  hie  profecit  ad  crimina  miyora  post  poeoam." — Simptic 
Kpist    Labbe,1070. 
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Aimed  the  Patriarchate,  and  endeavored  to  reconcile 
the  heretics  by  Christian  gentleness.^  The  Emperoi 
2ieno  beheld  with  commiseration  and  dismay  his  dis- 
tracted empire ;  he  determined,  if  possible,  to  assuage 
the  animosities,  and  to  reconcile  the  hostile  factions. 
After  a  vain  attempt  to  obtain  the  opinions  of  the 
chief  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  without  assembling  a 
new  Council,  a  measure  which  experience  had  shown 
to  exasperate  rather  than  appease  the  strife,  Zeno 
issued  his  famous  Henoticon,  or  Edict  of  a.».  488. 
Union.  This  edict  was  composed,  it  was  z»o. 
beheved,  if  not  by  Acacius,  Bishop  of  Constantinople, 
under  his  direction  and  with  his  sanction.  It  aimed 
not  at  the  reconcilement  of  the  conflicting  opinions, 
but  h(q)ed,  by  avoiding  all  expressions  offensive  to 
either  party,  to  allow  them  to  meet  together  in  Chris- 
tian amity ;  as  if  such  terms  had  not  become  to  both 
parties  an  essential  part,  perhaps  the  whole,  of  their 
Christianity. 

The  immediate  effects  of  the  Henoticon  in  the  East 
might  seem  to  encourage  the  fond  hope  of  success. 
The  feud  between  the  rival  Churches  of  Constan- 
tinople and  Alexandria  was  for  a  time  appeased. 
Acacius  and  Peter  the  Stammerer  recognized  their 
mutual  claims  to  Christian  communion.  Calendion, 
the  Chalcedonian  Bishop  of  Antioch,  had  been  ban- 
ished to  the  African  Oasis.  Peter  the  Fuller  had 
resumed  the  throne.  Peter  acceded  to  the  Henoticon  ; 
and  these  three  Patriarchal  churches  commended  the 
Imperial  scheme  of  union  to  the  Eastern  world.^ 

1  Ubentoi  mji  tluit  Um  heretioi  uMd  to  cry  oot  m  he  pMsed,  "  Though 
ire  do  not  oommanicate  with  you,  yet  we  love  you." — Breviar.  Baronlnf 
fa  indignant  at  this  **  nimla  indulgentia  **  of  the  bishop  (sub  ano.  478). 

<EvagriQS,m.9f. 
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It  was  but  a  transient  lull  of  peace.  The  Henoti- 
AicxuidriA.  con,  wlthout  reconciling  the  two  original 
conflicting  parties,  only  gave  rise  to  a  third  :  in 
ThMe  partial.  Alexandria  the  two  feclions  severed  into 
three.  One  half  of  the  Eutychian  or  anti-Chalce- 
donian  parly  adhered  to  Peter  the  Stammerer;  the 
other  indignantly  repudiated  what  they  called  the  base 
concession  of  Peter ;  they  were  named  the  Acephali, 
without  a  head,  as  setting  up  no  third  prelate.  The 
strong  Chalcedonian  party  had  nominated  as  successor 
John  TMMju.  to  the  mild  Timotheus  Solofaciolus,  a  man  of 
a  difierent  character.  John  Talajas,  while  at  Ck>n- 
stantinople,  had  been  compelled  by  the  provident,  but 
vain  precaution,  no  doubt,  of  Acacius,  to  pledge  him- 
self not  to  aspire  to  the  see  of  Alexandria.^  The  ob- 
ject of  Acacius  was  to  unite  the  Alexandrian  Church 
under  Peter  the  Stammerer,  beneath  the  broad  com- 
prehension of  the  Henoticon.  No  sooner  was  Timo- 
theus dead,  and  John  Talajas  safe  at  Alexandria, 
than  he  accepted  the  succession  of  Timotheus.  On 
the  union  between  Acacius  and  Peter  the  Stammerer, 
John  Talajas  fled  to  Rome;  he  was  welcomed  as  a 
second  Athanasius. 

For  now  a  question  had  arisen,  which  involved  the 
Question  of  Bishops  of  Romc,  not  merely  as  dignifled 
■nprenuiey.  arbiters  on  a  high  and  profound  metaphysical 
question  of  the  faith,  but,  vital  to  their  power  and  dig- 
nity, plunged  them  into  the  strife  as  ardent  and  implac- 
able combatants.  The  Roman  Pontiffs  had  already,  at 
least  from  the  time  of  Innocent  I.,  asserted  their  in- 
alienable supremacy  on  purely  religious  grounds,  as 
successors  of  St.  Peter.     If,  as  in  the  recent  act  of 

I  Evaf^riufl,  on  the  authority  of  Zacharlas. 
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Hilarins,  thejr  had  appealed  to  the  laws  of  the  empire, 
as  confirmatoiy  of  that  supremacy,  it  was  to  enforce 
more  ready  and  implicit  obedience.  But  with  the 
world  at  large  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  Rome 
rested  solely  on  her  civil  supremacy.  The  Pope  was 
head  of  Christendom  as  Bishop  of  the  first  city  in  the 
world.  Already  Constantinople  had  put  forth  claims 
to  coequal  ecclesiastical^  as  being  now  of  coequal 
temporal  dignity.  This  claim  had  been  ratified  by 
the  great  (£cumenic  Council  of  Chakedon,  —  that 
Council  which  had  established  the  inflexible  line  of 
orthodoxy  between  the  divergent  heresies  of  Nestorius 
and  Eutyches.  This  was  but  the  supplementary  act, 
it  was  asserted,  of  a  small  and  factious  minority,  who 
had  lingered  behind  the  rest;  but,  it  appeared  upon 
the  records,  it  boasted  the  authority  of  the  unanimous 
Council.^  The  ambition  of  Acacius,  now,  under  Zeno, 
sole  and  undisputed  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  was 
equal  to  his  ability.  He  seemed  watching  the  gradual 
fidl  of  the  Western  Empire,  the  degradation  of  Rome 
from  the  capital  of  the  world,  which  would  leave  Con- 
stantinople no  longer  the  new,  the  second,  rather  the 
only  Rome  upon  earth.  The  West,  in  the  person  of 
Anthemius,  had  received  an  emperor  appointed  by 
Constantinople;  the  Western  Ehnpire  at  one  moment 
seemed  disposed  to  become  a  province  of  the  East. 
Acadns  had  already  obtained  from  the  Emperor  (we 
must  reascend  in  the  course  of  our  history  to  connect 
the  East  with  the  West),  Ijco  the  Thracian,  who  had 
mled  between  Marcian  and  Zeno,  a  decree  confirming 
to  the  utmost  all  the  privileges  of  a  Patriarchate  claimed 
by  Constantinople.     In  that  edict  Constantinople  a» 

1  Compare  Baroniiu  sab  ann.  472. 
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Bomed  the  significant  and  threatening  title  of  '*'  Moth» 
of  all  Christians  and  of  the  orthodox  Religion.'  The 
Pope  Simplicius  had  protested  against  this  usurpation, 
but  his  protest  is  lost.  The  aspiring  views  of  Acacius 
were  internipted  for  a  short  time  bj  his  Ml  under  the 
Emperor  Basiliscus;  but  his  triumph  (an  unwonted 
triumph  of  a  Bishop  of  Constantinople  over  an  Em- 
peror), his  unbounded  fisivor  with  Zeno,  might  warrant 
the  loftiest  expectations.  As  the  acknowledged  and 
victorius  champion  of  orthodoxy,  Acacius  could  now 
take  the  high  position  of  a  mediator.  In  the  Henot- 
icon  Zeno  the  Emperor  spoke  his  language,  and  in 
that  edict  appeared  a  manifest  desire  to  assuage  the 
discords  of  the  East,  and  to  combine  the  Churches 
in  one  harmonious  confederacy.  On  the  nmrder  of 
Stephanus  of  Antioch,  Acacius  had  consecrated  his 
successor ;  a  stq>  against  which  the  Pope  Simplicius, 
A.D.  479.  Be- who  was  watching  all  his  actions,  sent  a 
of  sfanpuoius.  strong  remonstrance.  Before  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Henoticon,  the  Western  Empire  had  de- 
parted from  Rome;  but  though  her  political  supremr 
acy,  even  her  political  independence  was  lost,  sh^ 
would  not  tamely  abandon  her  spiritual  dignity.  For 
Rome,  in  the  utmost  assertion  of  her  power  against 
the  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  might  depend  on  the 
support  of  above  half  the  East;  of  all  who  were 
discontented  with  the  Henoticon  ;  and  who,  in  the 
absorbing  ardor  of  the  strife,  would  not  care  on  what 
terms  they  obtained  the  alliance  of  the  Bishop  o£ 
Rome,  so  that  alliance  enabled  them  to  triumph  over 
their  adversaries.  The  dissatisfaction  with  the  Henot- 
ftcttonfin  ^^^^  comprehended  totally  opposite  factions, 
tbeBMt.       _tjie  followers  of  Nestorius  and  of  Eutv- 
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ches,  who  were  impartiallj  condemned  on  all  sides  ;  — 
and  the  ecclesiastics,  who  considered  it  an  act  of  pre< 
sumption  in  the  Emperor  to  assume  the  right  of  legis* 
lating  in  spiritual  matters,  a  right  complacently  admitted 
when  ratifying  or  compnisorily  enforcing  ecclesiastical 
decrees,  and  usually  adopted  without  scruple  on  other 
occasions  by  the  party  with  which  the  Court  happened 
to  side.  But  the  strength  of  the  malcontents  was  the 
high  Chalcedonian  or  orthodox  party,  who  condemned 
the  Henoticon  as  tainted  with  Eutychianism,  and  de- 
nounced Acacius  as  holding  communion  with  Eutychian 
Prelates,  and  therefore  himself  justly  suspected  of 
leaning  to  that  heresy.  In  Constantinople  the  more 
formidable  of  the  monks  were  of  this  party;  the 
Bishops  of  Rome  addressed  more  than  once  the  clergy 
and  the  archimandrites  of  that  city,  as  though  assured 
of  thdr  sympathy  against  the  Bishop  and  the  Empe> 
ror.  John  Talajas,  the  exiled  Bishop  of  Alexandria, 
filled  Rome  with  his  clamors.  The  Pope  Simplicius 
addressed  a  remonstrance  to  Acacius,  to  which  Acar 
cins,  who  to  former  letters  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  had 
condescended  no  answer,  coldly  replied  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  such  a  Bishop  of  Alexandria ;  that  he  was 
in  communion  with  the  rigfatitil  Bishop,  Peter  Mongus, 
who,  like  a  loyal  subject,  had  subscribed  the  Emperor's 
Edict  of  Union.^ 

At  this  juncture  died   Pope   Simplicius.     On  the 
1  acancy  of  the  see  occnrred  a  singular  scene.  March, 
The  clergy  were  assembled  in  St.   Peter's.  D^'th  of 
In   the  midst  of  them    stood    up    Basilius,      ^    " 
the  Patrician  and  Prefect  of  Rome,  acting  as  Vice- 
gerent of    Odoact^r,   the    barbarian    King.      He    ap 

1  Uberat.  Breviar. 
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peared  by  the  command  of  his  master,  and  bj  the 
admonition  of  the  deceased  Simplicius,  to  take  care 
that  the  peace  of  the  city  was  not  disturbed  by  any 
sedition  or  tumult  during  the  election.  That  election 
could  not  take  place  without  the  sanction  of  his  Sover- 
eign. He  proceeded,  as  the  Protector  of  the  Church 
from  loss  and  injury  by  Churchmen,  to  proclaim  the 
Daereeof  followiug  cdict :  "That  no  one,  under  the 
Odoaoer.  penalty  of  anathema,  should  alienate  any 
farm,  buildings,  or  ornaments  of  the  Churches ;  that 
such  alienation  by  any  Bishop  present  or  future  was 
null  and  void."  So  important  did  this  precedent  ap- 
pear, so  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  those  schismatics 
who  would  even  in  those  days  limit  the  sacerdotal 
power,  that  nearly  twenty  years  after,  a  fortunate 
occasion  was  seized  by  the  Pope  Symmachus  to  annul 
this  decree.  In  a  synod  of  Bishops  at  Rome,  the 
edict  was  rehearsed,  interrupted  by  protests  of  the 
Bishops  at  this  presumptuous  interference  of  the  laity 
with  affidrs  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.^  The  authen- 
ticity of  the  decree  was  not  called  in  question ;  it  was 
declared  invalid,  as  being  contrary  to  the  usages  of  the 
Fathers,  enacted  on  lay  authority,  and  as  not  ratified 
by  the  signature  of  any  Bishop  at  Rome.  The  same 
Council,  however,  acknowledged  its  wisdom  by  re- 
enacting  its  ordinance  against  the  alienation  of  Church 
property. 

Felix,  by  birth  a  Roman,  succeeded  to  the  vacant 
Felix  ni.  see.  He  inherited  the  views  and  passions, 
A.0.488.  as  well  as  the  throne  of  Simplicius  and  his 
strife  with  the  East.  His  first  act  was  an  indignant 
rejection  of  the  Henoticon,  as  an  insult  to  the  Council 

1  SynoduB  Romaiut.   Labbe,  snb  aim.  503 
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of  Clialcedon ;  as  an  aadacioos  act  of  the  Emperor 
Zeno,  who  dared  to  dictate  articles  of  faith ;  as  a  seed- 
plot  of  impiety.^  He  anathematized  all  the  Bishops 
who  had  subscribed  this  edict.  At  the  head  of  a  Roman 
Bjnod,  Felix  addressed  a  strong  admonitory  letter  to 
Acacins  of  Constantinople,  and  another,  in  a  more 
persuasive  tone,  to  the  Emperor  Zeno.  These  letters 
were  sent  into  the  East  by  two  Bishops,  Misenns  and 
Vitalis,  as  L^ates  of  Pope  Felix.  To  Peter  the 
Fuller  was  directed  another  letter,  arraigning  him  as 
involved  in  every  heresy  which  had  ever  afflicted  the 
Church,  or  with  something  worse  than  the  worst.^ 
Whether  he  awaited  any  reidy  from  the  re-  bxcoouduoi. 

CAtM  Petor 

fractory  Bishop  or  not  seems  doubtful ;  but  tb«  raiier. 
he  proceeded  to  ftdminate  a  sentence  of  deposition  and 
excommunication  against  Peter  in  his  own  name,  and 
to  assume  that  this  sentence  would  be  ratified  by  Aca- 
dus  of  Constantinople. 

The  Legate  Bishops,   Misenns  and  Vitalis,  wem 

*  Theodoras  Lector. 

•  The  introdoction  by  Peter  the  Fuller  of  "  who  wart  crucified  for  us," 
ifter  the  angelio  hjmn,  the  Holj,  Holy,  Holy,  strack  the  ears  of  the  ortho- 
dox with  horror.  Felix  relates  with  all  the  earnestness  of  fUth,  and  with 
iH  the  authority  of  his  position,  the  miraculous  origin  of  this  hymn  in  its 
simple  form.  During  an  earthquake  at  Constantinople,  while  the  whole  peo- 
1^  were  praying  in  the  open  air,  an  iniknt  was  risibly  rapt  to  heayen,  in  the 
light  of  the  whole  assembly  and  of  the  Bishop  Proclus ;  and  after  staying 
there  an  hour,  descended  back  to  the  earth,  and  informed  the  people  that 
he  had  heard  the  whole  hoet  of  angels  singing  those  words.  It  was  not 
merely  that  the  words,  added  at  Antioch,  left  it  doubtful  which  of  the 
Persons  of  the  Trinity  was  cracified  for  us;  the  term  was  equally  impious 
is  regarded  any  one  of  those  consubstantial,  uncreated,  invisible,  unpassi- 
ble  Beings.  Ka&d  roivw  6  fiovoyai^c  vloc  iari  toO  irarpoc  Sftoovmoc,  koI 
tic  T7C  &^uupiTOu  TpUtdoc,  &KTurroc  xal  &&iaTOC,  kiiefuvrfxa,  &K<tdflc  koI 
i&dvaTO(.  Td  (wv  Aktiotov  koX  it^Avarav  r^  KTiaet  f^  axnnarre^  koX  rxri 
tTK  mlhf^dac  Xoyov  f^  xparwe,  duk  rd  Tuhfuv  Tt9vav<u  rdv  hfarn^  TpidA<M 

-Spist.  Felic  HI.  ad  Petr.  Full.,  Labbe,  1058. 
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attacked  at  Abydns,  and  their  papers  seized.  At 
Constantinople  they  were  compelled,  bribed,  or  be- 
trayed into  communion  with  Peter  the  Stammerer; 
at  least  they  were  present,  and  without  protest,  at 
the  divine  service  when  the  name  of  Peter  was  read 
in  the  diptychs  as  lawful  Bishop  of  Alexandria.  On 
their  return  they  were  branded  as  traitors  by  Felix 
at  the  head  of  a  synod  at  Rome,  and  degraded  from 
their  episcopal  office.  Felix  proceeded  (his  tardiness 
had  been  sharply  rebuked  by  the  monks  of  Constan- 
tinople, especially  the  sleepless  monks,*  whose  archi- 
Bxoommuni-  mandritc  Cyril  and  his  whole  brotherhood 
rf'S)M*tMSJ  were  the  implacable  enemies  of  Acacius) 
^^^'  to  issue  the   sentence  of  excommunication 

against  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople.  The  sentence 
was  pronounced,  not  on  account  of  heresy,  but  of 
obstinate  communion  with  heretics  —  with  Peter  of 
jaiy28,484.  Alexandria,  who  had  been  condenmed  by 
Pope  Simplicius  for  his  violent  conduct  to  the  Papal 
Legates,  and  hi3  contemptuous  reAisal  to  admit  the 
third  ambassador,  Felix  the  Defensor,  to  his  presence. 
Acacius  was  declared  to  be  deprived,  not  merely  of 
his  episcopal,  but  of  his  priestly  honors,  separated  from 
the  communion  of  the  faitliful ;  and  this  anathema,  an 
unusual  form,  was  declared  irrepealable  by  any  power.' 
But  how  was  this  process  to  be  served  on  the  Bishop 
of  Constantinople  ?  Acacius  was  strong  in  the  fevor 
of  the  Emperor  Zeno.     It  is  remarkable  that,  while  he 

1  'AiutiftJiToi. 

<  **  Nonqaamqae  anathematiB  rinculis  eraendus."  —  Epist  Felic.  ad 
^cAcins.  Felix,  in  a  aubsequent  letter  to  Zeno,  maintaina  thia  impla' 
cable  doctrine :  ^  Unde  divino  judiclo  nulUtenoa  potait,  etiam  cum  id 
mallemua,  absolvi.*'— .Epist.  xi.  Writing  to  PravitU,  his  successor,  hi 
mtiinntea  tbat  no  doubt  Acadua  haa  gone,  like  Judas,  to  hell. 
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thus  precipitately  proceeds  to  the  last  extremity  against 
his  rival  Bishop,  the  Emperor  is  still  sacred  against 
the  condemnation  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  Zeno  had 
issaed  the  Henodcon.  Zeno  had,  by  so  doing,  usurped 
the  power  of  dictating  religious  articles  to  the  clergy. 
Zeno,  if  he  had  not  ordered,  sanctioned  all  this  re- 
establishment  of  the  Bishops  who  had  not  acceded 
to  the  Council  of  Chalcedon ;  but  to  2^no  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Pontiff  is  respectful,  and  bordering  on 
adulation.  The  monks,  the  allies  of  Felix,  were  ready 
to  encounter  any  peril.  One  of  the  sleepless  fastened 
the  fatal  parchment  to  the  dress  of  Acadus,  as  he 
was  about  to  officiate  in  the  Church.  Acacius  quietly 
proceeded  in  the  holy  ceremony.  Suddenly  he  paused ; 
with  calm,  clear  voice,  he  ordered  the  name  aqs.  i,  a.9. 
of  Felix,  Bishop  of  Rome,  to  be  struck  out  A«i:hw«. 

oonuniuil* 

of  the  roll  of  bishops  in  communion  with  «»*"  i^«ii«- 
the  East.     The  ban  of  Rome  was  encountered  by  the 
ban  of  Constantinople.^ 

The  schism  divided  the  Churches  of  the  East  and 
West  for  nearly  forty  years,  down  to  the  gchhm  of 
Pontificate  of  Hormisdas  and  the  empire  of  •^^y**^ 
Justinian,  under  whose  sway  Italy  became  subject  to 
the  Byzantine  sovereign.  Overtures  of  reconciliation 
were  made,  but  FeUx  at  least  adhered  inflexibly  to  his 
demand,  that  the  name  of  Acacius  should  be  erased 
from  the  dip^chs.  The  great  Eastern  Patriarchs  of 
Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  Jerusalem,  utterly  disregard- 
uig  the  anathema  of  Rome,  continued  in  communion 
with  Acacius  and  his  successors.  Acacius,  notwith- 
standing the  incitements  to  spiritual  rebellion  addressed 

1  JuliuB,  the  messenger  of  Felix,  quailed  before  the  danger,  or  was  briM 
by  Byzantine  gold. 
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by  the  Bishop  of  Rome  to  his  clergy  and  to  the  turbu- 
lent monks,  maintained  his  throne  till  his  death  ^ 

Acacius  (I  trace  rapidly  the  history  of  Eastern 
A.D.489.  ChiTstianity  until  the  reunion  with  the  West) 
Binhopof  was  succeeded  by  Fravitta  or  Flavitta,  who 
nopie.  occupied  the  throne  but  for  four  months.* 

Kuphnniiif.    The  election  then  fell  on  Euphemius. 

The  Bishops  of  Constantinople  might  defy  the  spir- 
itual thunders  of  Rome,  but  though  Acacius  had  once 
triumphed  over  an  usurping  Emperor,  in  daring  to  con- 
flict with  the  estabUshed  Imperial  authority,  they  but 
betrayed  their  own  weakness.  During  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Anastasius,  two  Bishops  of  Constantinople, 
having  justly  or  unjustly  incurred  the  Imperial  dis- 
'  pleasure,  were  degraded  from  their  sees.  The  Em- 
peror Anastasius  has  been  handed  down  to  posterity 
with  the  praise  of  profound  piety,  and  the  imputation 
of  Eutychianism,  Arianism,  and  even  Manicheism. 
Anastasius  ascended  the  throne,  though  Euphemius 
had  exerted  all  his  authority  to  prevent  his  elevation, 
through  his  marriage  with  the  Empress  Ariadne.  It 
's  said  that  an  old  quarrel,  while  Anastasius  was  yet  in 
a  humbler  station,  rankled  in  both  their  hearts.  The 
Bishop  had  threatened  to  shave  the  head  of  the  domes- 
tic of  the  palace,  and  expose  him  as  a  spectacle  to  the 
people.  The  mother  of  Anastasius  and  his  mother's 
brother  had  been  Arians,  and  Euphemius  took  care 
that  dark  suspicions  of  Anastasius  on  this  vital  point 
should  be  disseminated  in  the  empire.  But  Anastasius, 
in  the  conscientious  conviction  of  his  own  orthodoxv, 

1  Felicb  Epiat  x.  xi.:  ad  Clerum  et  Plebem  Constantin.  et  ad  Monachoa 
Gonstantin.  et  Bithynite. 

*  Felix  addressed  a  letter  to  Fravitta  adjuring  him  to  abandon  the  ca  xst 
»f  Acacias  and  Peter,  and  unite  w'lh  Rome. 
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and  that  virtue  which  had  called  forth  the  popular 
icclamatioi ,  "  Reign  as  you  have  lived,"  dared  to  en- 
force despotic  toleration.  The  Eaat  was  now  divided 
into  four  religious  parties.  1.  Those  who,  with  the 
Roman  Pontiff  and  the  monks  of  Constantinople,  held 
inflexibly  to  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  and  f^a,  p^^rtiM 
demanded  the  distinct  recognition  of  its  doc-  *"  ****  ^"^ 
trines.  These  were  not  cont^it  with  the  anathema 
against  Nestorius,  Eutyches,  and  Dioscoms :  they  in- 
sisted on  including  under  the  malediction  Acacius  and 
P^;er  the  Stammerer.^  2.  Those  who,  holding  the 
tenets  of  Chalcedon,  had  yet  subscribed  the  Henoticon, 
and  for  the  sake  of  peace  would  not  compel  the  accept- 
ance of  the  Chalcedonian  decrees.  Ammig  these  were 
Eophemius  of  Constantinople  before  the  accession  of 
Anastasius,  and  at  first  his  successor  Macedonius,  and 
the  Patriarchs  of  Antioch  and  Jerusalem  ;  all  the  four 
great  Prelates  had  subscribed  the  Henoticon.  8. 
Those  who  subscribed  the  Henoticon,  and  abhorred  the 
decrees  of  Chalcedon ;  these  were  chiefly  the  Patriarch 
of  Alexandria,  with  the  Bishops  of  Egypt  and  Libya. 
4.  The  Acephali,  the  Eutycfaian  party,  who  held  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  to  be  a  Nestorian  conclave,  and 
cherished  the  memory  of  Dioscoms  and  of  Eutyches. 
Anastasius  issued  his  mandate,  that  no  bishop  should 
compel  a  reluctant  people  to  adhere  to  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon;  no  bishop  should  compel  a  people  which 
adhered  to  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  to  abandon  its 
principles.  Many  who  infiinged  on  thb  law  of  Impe> 
rial  charity  were  deposed  with  impartial  severity. 
Euphemius  had  extorted  firom  the  Elmperor  Anastasius, 
IS  a  kind  of  price  for  his  accession,  a  written  assevera 

^  ETagrios,  ill  81. 
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don  of  allegiance  to  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  and  an 
oath  that  he  wonld  maintain  inviolate  those  articles 
which  he  had  been  with  difficulty  compelled  to  surren- 
der. Euphemius,  it  might  seem,  as  a  rebuke  against 
the  comprehensive  measures  of  the  Emperor,  held  a 
synod,  in  which  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Chalce 
don  were  confiitned ;  but  though  this  might  be  among 
the  secret  causes,  it  was  not  the  crime  for  which  Anaa- 
tasius  demanded  the  degradation  of  Euphemius.^ 

The  Isaurian  rebellion  disturbed  the  earlier  period 
of  the  reign  of  Anastasius;  it  lasted  for  five  years. 
The  Bishop  Euphemius  tampered  in  treasonable  pro- 
ceedings ;  he  was  accused  of  traitorous  correspondence, 
A.D.496.  or  at  least  of  betraying  the  secrets  of  the 
state  to  these  formidable  rebels.  The  Emperor  sum- 
moned a  Council ;  Euph^nius  was  deposed,  s^it  into 
exile,  and  died  in  obscurity:  he  has  left  a  doubtfiil 
&me.  The  Latin  writers  hesitate  whether  he  was  a 
martyr  or  a  heretic.^ 

Macedonius  was  promoted  to  the  vacant  See.^     Mac 
Maoedoniuf,   ©douius,  a  man  of  gentle  but  too  flexible  dis- 
S^Sntl     position,  began  his  prelacy  by  an  act  of  unu- 
■°P^-  sual  courtesy  to  his  fallen  predecessor.     He 

performed  the  act  of  degradation  with  forbearance. 
Before  he  sahded  him  in  the  Baptistery,  he  took  off  the 
episcopal  habiliment,  and  appeared  in  the  dress  of  a 
Priest;  he  supplied  the  exile  with  money,  borrowed 
money,  for  his  immediate  use.  Macedonius  subscribed 
the  Henoticon,  and  still  the  four  great  Patriarchates 
were  held  in  Christian  fellowship  by  that  bond  of 
union.     At  the  command  of  the  Emperor,  Macedo* 

1  Evagrius,  Theophancs,  p.  117.    Victor,  xvi.  xvii. 
a  Walch,  p.  974.  a  Theophanet 
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nins  undertook  the  hopeless  task  of  leconcQing  the 
four  great  Monasteries,  among  them  that  of  the  Akoi- 
metoi,  and  the  female  convent  then  presided  over  by 
Matrona,  with  the  communion  of  the  Church  under 
the  Henoticon.  The  inflexible  monks  would  give  up 
no  letter  of  the  Council  of  Chaloedon  —  thej  declared 
themselves  prepared  rather  to  suffer  exile.^  Matrona, 
a  woman  of  the  austerest  life,  endured  with  patience, 
which  wrought  strongly  on  men's  minds,  acts  of  vio- 
lence used  by  a  Deacon  to  compel  her  to  submission. 
The  mild  Macedonius,  instead  of  converting  them,  was 
himself  overawed  by  their  rigor  into  a  strong  partisan 
of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon ;  he  incUned  to  make 
overtures  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  Gelasius  I.;  but 
Anastasius  prohibited  such  proceedings;  he  had  de- 
clared himself  resolved  against  all  innovations. 

The  Eastern  wars  occupied  for  some  years  the  mind 
of  Anastasius.  In  the  mean  time  the  compressed  fires 
of  religious  discord  were  struggling  to  burst  forth  and 
omvulse  the  realm.  Macedonius  had  hardened  into  a 
stem,  almost  a  fimatic  partisan  of  the  Council  of  Chal- 
cedon. John  Nicetas  had  aso^ided  the  throne  of  Al- 
exandria: he  subscribed  the  Henoticon,  but  declared 
that  it  was  aQ  insufficient  exposition  of  the  true  doc- 
trine, as  not  explicitly  condemning  the  Council  of 
Chalcodon.  Flavianus  filled  the  See  of  Antioch  — 
Elias  that  of  Jerusalem.  Elias  was  disposed  to  reject 
the  Council  (rf  Chalcedon ;  Flavianus  was  in-  ocmftartona 
clined  to  rest  on  the  neutral  ground  of  the  ^""^^ 
Henoticon.  But  the  Monophysite  party  in  Syria, 
which  seemed  greatly  reduced  in  numbers,  and  content 
lo  seclude  itself  within  the  peacefid  monasteries,  sud* 

I  Theophanes,  Chronog.,  ed  Bekker,  i.  219 
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denly  having  found  a  bold  and  reckless  leader,  burst  oat 
in  fierce  insurrection.  Xenaias,^  or  Pbiloxenus,  Bishop 
of  Hierapolis,  began  to  agitate  the  whole  r^ion  by  ac- 
cusing Flavianus  as  a  Nestorian.  Flavianus,  to  excul- 
pate himself,  issued  his  anathema  against  Nestorins  and 
his  opinions.  Xenaias  imperiously  demanded  the 
anathema,  not  of  Nestorius  alone,  but  of  Ibas,  The- 
odoret  of  Cyrus,  and  a  host  of  other  bishops,  who  firom 
time  to  time  had  been  charged  with  Nestorianism. 
Flavianus  resisted.  But  the  followers  of  Eutyches 
and  Dioscorus  sprung  up  on  all  sides.  Eleusinius,  a 
bishop  of  Cappadocia,  and  Nicias  of  the  Syrian  Laodi- 
cea,  joined  their  ranks.  Flavianus  consented  to  involve 
all  whom  they  chose  thus  to  denounce  in  one  sweeping 
malediction.  Xenaias,  flushed  with  his  victory,  still 
revised  to  absolve  the  timid  l»shop  from  the  hated  name 
of  Nestorian.  He  required  his  explicit  condenmation 
of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  and  of  all  w^o  asserted 
the  two  natures  in  Christ.  Flavianus  still  struggled  in 
the  toils  of  these  inexorable  polemics,  who  were  re* 
solved  to  convict  him,  subscribe  what  he  mi^t,  as  a 
secret  Nestorian.  Swarms  of  monks  crowded  from  the 
district  of  Cynegica,  and  filling  the  streets  of  Antioch, 
insisted  on  the  direct  condemnation  of  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon  and  the  letter  of  Pope  Leo.^  The  people 
of  Antioch  rose  in  defence  of  their  bishop,  slew  some 
of  the  monks,  and  drove  the  rest  into  the  Onmtes, 
where  many  lost  their  lives.  Another  party  of  monks 
from  Ccelesyria,  where  Flavianus  himself  had  dwelt  in 
the  convent  of  Talmognon,  hastened  to  form  a  guard 
for  his  person. 

I  Xenaiafl,  interpreted  by  the  hoBtile  monks  of  Jerusalem, "  Tho  ntnagm 
to  Catholic  doctrine." 
^  £vagriu8,  lii.  81,  82. 
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The  Emperor  Anastasias  in  the  mean  time  on  hu 
return  from  the  Elast  found  Macedonius,  in-  a.»  f06^ 
stead  of  a  mild  assertor  of  the  Henoticon,  at  the  head 
of  one,  and  that  the  most  dangerous  and  violent  of  the 
religious  Actions.  Rumors  were  industriouslj  spread 
abroad,  that  the  Emperor's  secret  Manicheism  had 
been  confirmed  in  the  Blast.  A  Persian  painter  had 
been  employed  in  one  of  the  palaces,  and  had  covered 
the  waUs,  not  with  the  orthodox  human  forms  wor- 
shipped bj  the  Church,  but  with  the  mysterious  and 
symbolic  figures  of  the  Manichean  heresy.  Anastasius, 
insulted  by  the  fimatic  populace,  was  escorted  to  the 
Council  and  to  the  churches  by  the  Prefect  at  the  head 
of  a  strong  guard.  Anastasius  was  driven  by  degrees 
(an  Emperor  of  his  commanding  character  diould  not 
have  been  driven)  to  fiivor  the  opposing  party.  John, 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  sent  to  offer,  it  is  a.».510. 
said,  two  hundred  pounds  of  gold,  as  a  tribute,  a  sub- 
sidy, or  a  bribe,  to  induce  the  Emperor  to  abrogate  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon.  John,  however,  publicly  main 
tained  the  neutrality  of  the  Henoticon,  neither  receiv- 
ing nor  repudiating  the  Council.  His  legates  were 
received  with  honor.  Anastasius  compelled  the 
Bishop  Macedonius  to  admit  them  to  communion. 
Xenaias,  the  persecutor  of  Flavianus,  was  likewise 
received  with  honor.  Worse  than  all,  two  hundred 
Eastern  monks,  headed  by  Severus,  were  permitted 
to  land  in  Constantinople  ;  they  here  found  an  honor- 
able reception.  Other  monks  of  the  opposite  &ction 
swarmed  from  Palestine.  The  two  black-cowled  ar- 
mies watched  each  other  for  some  months,  working  in 
secret  on  their  respective  ]>artisans.*     At  length  they 

*  Each  {MUty  of  coutm  throws  the  blame  of  the  insurrer*::!!  on  'he  olh«r 
VOL.  I.  22 
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43. 6U.  came  to  a  rapture  ;  and  in  their  strife,  which 
he  either  dared  not,  or  did  not  care  to  control,  thfe  throne, 
the  liberty,  the  life  itself  of  the  Emperor  were  in  peiiL 
The  Monophysite  monks  in  the  church  of  the  Arch- 
angel within  the  palace  broke  out  after  the  "  Thrice 
Holy,"  with  the  burden  added  at  Antioch  by  Peter 
the  Fuller,  "  who  wast  crucified  for  us."  The  ortho- 
dox monks,  backed  by  the  rabble  of  Constantinople, 
endeavored  to  expel  them  from  the  church ;  they  were 
not  content  with  hurling  curses  against  each  other, 
sticks  and  stones  began  their  work.  There  was  a 
wild,  fierce  fray  ;  the  divine  presence  of  the  Emperor 
lost  its  awe ;  he  could  not  maintain  the  peace.  The 
Bishop  Macedonius  either  took  the  lead,  or  was 
Tumniti  in    Compelled  to  lead  the  tumult.     Men,  women, 

ConiUntl-  .  ..\  -  .  ,,  - 

nopie.  children,  poured  out  from  all  quarters;   the 

monks,  with  their  Archimandrites,  at  the  head  of  the 
raging  multitude,  echoed  back  th^  religious  war-cry : 
*'*'  It  is  the  day  of  martyrdom.  Let  us  not  desert  our 
spiritual  Father.  Down  with  the  tyrant!  the  Mani* 
chean  !  he  is  imworthy  of  the  throne."  The  gates  of 
the  palace  were  barred  against  the  furious  mob ;  the 
imperial  galleys  were  manned,  ready  for  flight  to 
the  Asiatic  shore.  The  Emperor  was  reduced  to 
the  humiliation  of  receiving  the  Bishop  Macedonius, 
whom  he  had  prohibited  from  approaching  his  presence, 
as  his  equal,  almost  as  his  master.  As  Macedonius 
passed  along,  the  populace  hailed  him  as  their  beloved 
fiither;  even  the  military  applauded.  Macedonius 
rebuked  the  Emperor  for  his  hostility  to  the  Church. 

The  later  writers,  who  are  all  of  the  orthodox  party,  aacribe  it  to  tbt 
Syrian  monks.  Evagriua  (iii.  c  44)  quotes  a  letter  of  Severus,  written  be- 
fore he  was  Bishop  of  Antioch,  charging  the  whole  distorbance  on  Maor 
ionios  and  the  clergy  of  Constantinople. 
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AnaBtasioi  condeBcended  to  diBsemble;  peace  wag 
restored  with  difficultj.  Macedonius  seems  to  hare 
been  of  feeble  character,  unfit  to  conduct  this  inter- 
necine strife  between  the  Patriarchate  and  the  Empire 
for  supreme  authori^.  Enemies  would  not  be  wanting, 
eyen  had  the  strife  not  been  for  religion,  to  the  enemy 
of  the  Elmperor ;  and  all  acts  of  enmity  to  the  Patri- 
arch, whether  sanctioned  or  not  by  the  Emperor,  would 
be  laid  to  his  charge.  An  accusation  of  loathsome 
incontinence  was  brought  forward  against  the  Bishop ; 
he  calmly  rduted  it  by  proving  its  impossibility.  His 
life  was  attempted;  he  pardoned  the  assassin.  But 
this  Christian  gentleness  softened  into  infirmity.  One 
day  he  weakly  subscribed  a  Greed,  in  which  he  recog- 
nized only  the  Councils  of  Nicea  and  Constantinople ; 
his  silence  about  those  of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon  im- 
plied his  rejection  of  their  authority.  His  monkish 
masters  broke  out  in  fiirious  invectives.  The  Patriaich 
stooped  to  appear  before  them  in  the  monastery  of  Samt 
Dalmatius ;  and  not  merely  expressed  his  adhesion  to  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  he  uttered  his  anathema  against 
all  recusants  of  its  decrees.  The  Elmperor  had  been 
iilently  watching  his  opportunity.  The  Bishop  was 
seized  by  night ;  without  tumult,  without  resistance, 
he  was  conveyed  to  the  Asiatic  shore,  thence  ^.p.  511. 
into  banishment  at  Euchaita,  his  predecessor's  £^^!!Sdto% 
place  of  exile.  A  well-chosen  synod  of  bish-  •'»'^«**'°*"« 
ops  declared  the  deposition  of  Macedonius  :^  Timo- 
thens  was  elected  Bishop  of  Constantinople.    Timotheua 

1  Eragriut  intimates  tluit  Macedoniiu  was  peraaaded  to  a  volimtary 
abdication.  According  to  Tbeophanes,  (Edd.  Bekker,  L  340,)  Anastauus 
endeaTored  to  gain  poaeeasion  of  the  original  registers  of  the  0>uncil  of 
Chalcedon,  to  destroy  or  to  corrupt  them.  Macedonius  sealed  them  up  and 
Mit  them  in  a  place  of  safety. 
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signed  the  Henoticon ;  he  went  ftirther,  he  laid  his 
corse  on  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  Timotheus  was 
acknowledged  by  Flarianns  of  Antiodi,  by  John  of 
Alexandria,  and  by  Elias  of  Jerusalem.  But  this  con- 
cession secured  not  the  throne  of  Flavianus.  The 
Monophysite  monk  Severus,  who  had  stirred  up  the 
populace  of  Alexandria  and  of  Constantinople  to  relig- 
ious riot,  and  had  won  the  favor  of  Anastasius  as 
acquiescing  in  the  Henoticon,  now  appeared  in  Antioch 
as  the  rival  of  Flavianus.  Flavianus  was  deposed, 
Severus  was  bishop.  He  would  now  no  longer  keep  on 
the  mask ;  he  condemned  in  the  strongest  terms  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon.  The  monkish  party,  which 
had  been  persecuted  by,  and  in  turn  persecuted  Fla- 
A.i».6is.  vianus,  and  to  which  he  had  in  vain  made 
such  ignoble  concessions,  was  dominant  in  Antioch: 
Severus  ruled  supreme.  At  Jerusalem  the  orthodox 
were  the  strongest ;  and  Elias,  who  would  not  go  all 
lengths  with  them,  was  likewise  compelled  to  abdicate 
his  see.  Throughout  Asiatic  Christendom  it  was  the 
same  wild  struggle.  Bishops  deposed  quietly;  or, 
where  resistance  was  made,  the  two  factions  fighting  in 
the  streets,  in  the  churches:  cities,  even  the  holiest 
places,  ran  with  Christian  blood. 

In  Constantinople  it  was  not  the  throne  of  the 
Bishop,  but  that  of  the  Emperor  which  trembled  to  its 
constaDtino-  basc.  Auastasius,  who  had  so  nobly  and  suc- 
huurroetioii.  ccssfiilly  wiclded  the  arms  of  the  Empire 
against  the  Persians,  found  his  power  in  Constantino- 
ple, in  his  Asiatic  provinces,  in  his  European  domin- 
ions, crumbling  beneath  him.  His  foes  were  not  on 
the  frontier,  they  were  at  the  gates  of  Constantinople, 
in  Constantinople,  in  his  palace.     He  was  now  eighty 
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jrears  old.  The  martial  courage  which  he  had  dis- 
played in  his  Eastern  campaigns  might  seem  decayed  ; 
his  aged  hand  could  no  longer  hold  with  the  saqne 
equable  firmness  the  balance  of  religious  neutrality  ;  it 
may  have  trembled  towards  the  Monophysite  party  ; 
he  may  hare  brought  something  of  the  irritability  and 
obstinacy  of  age  into  the  contest.  The  year  a.».  61S. 
after  the  exile  of  Macedonius,  Constantinople,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  clergy  and  the  monks,  broke  out 
again  in  religious  insurrection.  The  blue  and  green 
&ctions  of  the  Circus  —  such  is  the  language  of  the 
times  — gave  jdace  to  these  more  maddening  conflicts. 
The  hymn  of  the  Angds  in  Heaven  was  the  battle-cry 
on  eardi,  the  signal  for  human  bloodshed.  Many 
palaces  of  the  nobles  were  set  on  fire ;  the  officers  of  the 
crown  insulted ;  pillage,  conflagration,  violence,  raged 
through  the  city.  A  peasant  who  had  turned  monk 
was  torn  firom  the  palace  of  the  favorite  Syrian  minister 
of  Anastasius,  Marinus  (he  was  accused  of  having 
introduced  the  profiine  burden  to  the  angeUc  hymn)  ; 
his  head  was  struck  ofi^,  carried  about  on  a  pole,  with 
shouts,  "  Behold  the  enemy  of  the  Trinity.*'  ^  The 
hoary  Emperor  iq>peared  in  the  Circus,  and  commanded 
the  heralds  to  announce  to  the  people  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  abdicate  the  Empire,  if  they  could  agree  in 
the  choice  of  his  successor.  The  piteous  spectacle 
soothed  the  fiiry  of  the  people ;  they  entreated  Anas- 
tasius to  resume  the  diadem.  But  the  blood  of  two  of 
his  ministers  was  demanded  as  a  sacrifice  to  appease 
heir  vengeance.* 

1  Evagrios,  Oi.  44. 

s  Th«  Pope  Gelisiiis  writes  to  the  Emperor,  ^  Ton  fesr  the  people  of 
Coofltaatiiiople,  who  are  attiohed  to  the  name  of  Acacias;  tbe  people  of 
OtM^taatioopla  bam  prafored  Calfaolie  trnth  to  the  cause  of  tbair  bWioiM 
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But  it  is  not  insurrection  in  Constantinople  aloiie, 
EUToUof  the  empire  is  in  revolt  on  the  question  of  the 
A.ij.  614.  '  two  natures  in  Christ.  The  first  great  relig- 
ious war,  alas  for  many  centuries  not  the  last  I  emper- 
ils  the  tottering  throne  of  Anastasius.  The  Thracian 
Yitalianus  is  in  open  rebdlion  ;  obtains  a  great  victory 
over  the  Imperial  general  Hjpatius;  wastes  Thrace, 
depopulates  the  whole  country  —  the  whole  realm  — 
up  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople.  He  is  before  the 
city  at  the  head  of  60,000  men.  His  banner,  his  war- 
cry,  is  that  of  religious  orthodoxy ;  he  proclaims  him- 
self the  champion,  not  of  an  oppressed  people,  of  a 
nobility  indignant  at  the  tyranny  of  their  sovereign, 
but  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  Cries  are  heard 
within  the  city  (not.  obscurely  traced  to  the  clergy  and 
the  monks)  proclaiming  Vitalianus  £mper<»: ;  and  the 
army  of  this  first  religions  war  in  Christendom  is  com- 
posed chiefly  of  Huns  and  Barbarians,  a  great  part  of 
them  still  heathens.  But  Yitalianus  had  allies  in  the 
West:  firom  some  obscure  quarrel,  or  fi*om  jealousy 
of  the  Emperor  of  the  East,  he  boasts  the  alliance  of 
Theodoric,  the  Arian  Ostrogoth ;  as  the  champion  of 
orthodoxy  he  boasts  too  the  countenance  of  Hormisdas, 
Bishop  of  Rome.^ 

Biacedonius  (th^  supposed  to  be  unsound)  and  Nestorius.  Tou  haTe 
BUf^reesed  their  tumults  in  the  games,  jrou  will  control  them  if  thej  brsak 
out  in  religious  insurrection.**  A  singular  testimony  to  the  two  gnat  rinl 
causes  which  roused  the  mob  of  Constantinople  to  mutiny. 

^  The  accounts  of  these  transacUons,  and  their  dates,  are  oonAised,  ahnost 
irreconcilable.  According  to  Evagrius  (iii.  48),  Vitalianus  was  defeated 
in  a  naval  battle,  and  fled  in  a  single  ship:  according  to  Theophanes  and 
others,  he  dictated  terms  of  peace,  the  restoration  of  the  bishops,  and  the 
Coundl  of  Heraclea.  These  terms  Anastasius  perfidiously  violated,  declar- 
ing that  an  emperor  was  Justified,  more  than  justified,  in  swearing  to  trea- 
ties, and  breaking  his  oath  to  preserve  his  power, — 6  A  napdvo/toc  dvatSui 
f Atyev  vo/tcv  dvm  tUXeifovTa  BamXia  kot*  icvkytofv  kwtopiui'J  wal  ^/ic6dsr 
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The  grej  hairs  of  Anastasius  were  again  brought 
down  to  shame  and  sorrow  ;  he  must  stoop  to  Humnktion 
an  ignominious  peace.  If  we  are  to  credit  the  ^^■••'^"« 
monastic  historians,  the  end  aimed  at  and  attained  by 
this  insurrection,  which  had  desolated  provinces  and 
caused  the  death  of  thousands  of  human  beings,  was  a 
treaty  which  promised  the  reestablishment  of  Mace- 
donius  and  Flavianus  on  the  archiepiscopal  thrones  of 
Constantinople  and  Antioch ;  and  the  summoning  a 
Council  at  Heraclea,  in  which  Hormisdas,  Bishop  of 
Rome,  was  to  appear  by  his  legates,  and  no  doubt 
hoped  to  dictate  Uie  decrees  of  the  assembly. 

The  few  last  inglorious  years  of  the  reign  of  Ana»- 
tasius,  its  dark  close,  his  miserable  death,  his  a.d.  614-6I8. 
damnation,  according  to  his  relentless  foes,  must  be  re- 
served for  the  period  when  the  Bishop  of  Rome  (Hor- 
misdas) appears  in  a  commanding  character  in  the 
arena  of  Constantinople :  and  if  he  does  not  terminate, 
prepares  the  termination  of  the  schism  of  above  forty 
years  between  Elastem  and  Western  Christianity. 

We  turn  away  with  willingness  from  the  dismal  and 
wearisome  period,  in  which,  in  the  East,  all  gtatoofth* 
that  is  noble  and  generous  in  religious  con-  ^^' 
viction  disappears  and  gives  place  to  dark  intrigues  and 
ignorant  ftiry.  Men  suffer  all  the  degradation  and 
misery,  incur  all  the  sin  of  persecution  almost  without 
the  lofty  motive  of  honest  zeal.  It  is  a  time  of  fierce 
and  busy  polemics,  without  a  great  writer.  The  He- 
noticon  is  a  work  of  some  skill,  of  some  adroitness,  in 
attempting  to  reconcile,  in  eluding,  evading,  theolog- 

dau  ra&ra  6  napavofurrarof  fuanx(u6fp<jv,  —  p.  24S.  I  think,  with  Qib* 
bon,  fbUowing  Tillemont  and  older  aathorideii,  that  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
two  insnrrectiona  in  Constantinople. 
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ical  difRculties ;  it  is  subtle  to  escape  subtleties.  But 
there  was  no  vigorous  and  manly,  even  if  intolerant 
writer,  like  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  whom  we  contemplate 
with  &r  different  estimation  in  his  acts  and  in  his 
writings. 

But  that  which  is  the  characteristic  sign  of  the 
Theinflaeuce  timcs,  as  a  social  and  political,  as  well  as  a 
of  the  monks,  ^.^jjgj^^g  phenomenon,  is  the  complete  do- 
minion assumed  by  the  monks  in  the  East  over  the 
public  mind,  and  the  depravation  of  monasticism  fi*om 
its  primal  principles.  Those  who  had  forsaken  the 
world  aspire  to  rule  the  world.  The  minds  which  are 
to  be  absolutely  estranged  &om  earth  mingle  in  its  most 
fUrious  tumults.  Instead  of  total  seclusion  from  the 
habits  and  pursuits  of  men,  the  Coenobites  sweep  the 
streets  of  the  great  cities  in  armed  bodies,  displaying 
an  irregular  valor  which  sometimes  puts  to  shame  the 
languid  patriotism  of  the  Imperial  soldiery.  Even  the 
Eremites,  instead  of  shrouding  themselves  in  the  re- 
motest wilderness,  and  burjdng  themselves  in  the  dark- 
est and  most  inaccessible  caverns,  mount  their  pillars  in 
some  conspicuous  place,  even  in  some  place  of  public 
resort.  While  they  seem  to  despise  the  earth  below, 
and  to  enjoy  the  undisturbed  serenity  of  heaven,  they 
are  not  unconscious  that  they  are  the  oracles  as  well  as 
the  objects  of  amazement  to  the  ^admiring  inultitudes 
around;  that  Emperors  come  to  consult  them  as 
seers  and  prophets,  as  well  as  infallible  interpreters  of 
divine  truth.  They  even  descend  into  the  cities  to  be- 
come spiritual  demagogues.  The  monks,  in  &ct,  exer" 
cise  the  most  complete  tyranny,  not  merely  over  the 
laity,  but  over  bishops  and  patriarchs,  whose  rule, 
though  nominally  subject  to  it,  they  throw  off  when- 
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trer  it  ndts  tlieir  puposes.  Those  who  mii^t  aeem 
the  least  (joalified,  firom  their  ragae  and  abstract  devo- 
don,  to  decide  queBtions  which  dq>ended  on  niceties  of 
langnagp,  on  the  finest  rhetarical  distinctions,  are  the 
dictators  of  the  world.  Monks  in  Alexandria^  monks 
in  Andoch,  monks  in  Jerusalem,  monks  in  Constanti- 
nople, decide  peremptorily  on  orthodoxy  and  hetero- 
doxy. The  Ushops  themselves  cower  befiure  them. 
Macedonios  in  Constantinople,  Fhtvianns  in  Antioch, 
Elias  in  Jerusalem,  ccxidemn  themselves,  and  abdicate 
or  are  driven  firom  their  sees.  Persecution  is  uni- 
versal; persecution  by  every  means  of  violence  and 
crudty;  the  only  question  is  in  whose  hands  is  the 
power  to  persecute.  In  Antioch,  Xenaias  (Philoxe- 
nue,  a  famous  name)  justifies  his  insurrection  by  the 
persecutions  which  he  has  endured ;  Flavianus  bitterly 
and  justly  complains  of  the  persecutions  of  Xenaias. 
Bloodshed,  murder,  treachery,  assassination,  even  dur- 
ing the  public  worship  of  God,  —  these  are  the  fright- 
fill  means  by  which  each  party  strives  to  maintain  its 
opinions,  and  to  defeat  its  adversary.  Ecclesiastical 
and  civil  authority  are  alike  paralyzed  by  combinations 
of  fimatics  ready  to  suffer  or  to  inflict  death,  utterly 
unapproachable  by  reason.  If  they  had  not  mingled 
in  ihe  firay,  peace  might  perhaps  have  been  restored 
with  no  serious  detriment  to  orthodox  doctrine.  If  in 
the  time  of  Zeno  there  had  been  no  monks,  no  Akoi-* 
metoi,  in  Constantinople;  if  these  fimatics  had  not 
been  in  treasonable  correspondence  ivith  strangers,  and 
supported  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome  —  temperate  and 
(HTthodox  bishops  like  Macedonius  and  Flavianus  might 
have  allayed  the  storm.  The  evil  lay  partly  in  the 
mode  of  life ;  the  seclusion,  which  fostered  both  igno- 
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ranee  and  presumption,  and  magnified  insignificant 
matters  to  questions  of  spiritual  life  and  death  ;  and  the 
strong  corporate  spirit,  which  gave  a  consciousi^ess  of 
strength  which  bound  them  together  as  one  man  in 
whatever  cause  they  might  espouse.  The  Emperor 
might  depose  a  busy  and  refractory  bishop,  what  could 
be  done  with  a  fi»temity  of  a  thousand  men  ?  They 
had  ahready  the  principle  of  organization,  union,  and 
mutual  confidence,  and  arms  in  their  hands.  They 
became  legions.  It  is  at  the  head  of  such  an  army  that 
Severus,  a  stranger,  makes  himself  formidable  in  Con- 
stantinople. A  more  powerful  adverse  army  heads  the 
mob  of  Constantinople  and  reduces  the  Emperor  Anas- 
tasius  to  beg  his  crown,  if  not  his  life.  Relying  on 
these  internal  allies  in  the  heart  of  his  enemy's  camp, 
Vitalianus  besieges  Constantinople,  and  dictates  a  capit- 
ulation, embodying  their  demands  and  those  of  their 
acknowledged  head,  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  Alexandria 
is  at  the  mercy  of  such  hosts,  who  pour  in  fi'om  the 
surrounding  monasteries  on  all  sides.  Even  during 
the  last  years  of  Anastasius,  at  the  election  of  the 
bishop,  another  Dioscorus,  the  chief  Imperial  officer, 
is  slain  in  the  streets.  Hosts  of  monks  encounter  in 
Syria,  meet  in  the  field  of  battle,  consider  that  zeal  di- 
vine with  which  they  strive,  not  to  instruct  and  en- 
lighten, but  to  compel  each  other  to  subscribe  the  same 
confession,  each  slaying  and  dying  in  unshaken  assur- 
ance  that  eternal  salvation  depended  on  the  proper 
sense  of  the  words  "  in  "  and  "  out  of;  '*  the  acceptance 
or  rejection  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  includ- 
ing its  dire  anathemas.^     To  monastidsm  may  nnque»- 

1 1  have  incorporated  with  mjr  own  observations  many  sentences  from  a 
passage  in  a  writer  of  the  old  German  school,  Welch,  who,  having  investr 
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tionabljr  be  attributed  the  obetinate  continumnce,  per- 
haps the  fury,  ci  the  Mouophysite  war.  We  shall 
hereafter  encounter  monasticism  in  the  West  in  another 
character,  as  compensating,  at  least  in  a  great  degree, 
for  its  usurpati(Hi  of  the  digni^  of  a  higher  and  holier 
Christianity,  by  becoming  the  guardian  of  what  was 
valuable,  the  books  and  arts  of  the  old  world ;  as  the 
missionary  of  what  was  holy  and  Christian  in  the  new 
ci>41ization ;  as  the  chief  maintainer,  if  not  the  restorer 
of  agriculture  in  Italy ;  as  the  cultivator  of  the  forests 
and  morasses  of  the  north ;  as  the  apostle  of  the  hea- 
thens which  dwelt  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. 

We  are  again  in  the  West,  reasoending  and  passing 
in  review  Latin  Christianity  and  its  primates  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^ 
during  the  same,  by  no  means  a  brilliant  ^*"^ 
period:  their  sometimes  enforced  or  uncongenial,  but 
still  ever  ready  intervention  in  the  afihirs  of  the  Blast, 
fit>m  the  time  when  Pope  Felix  and  Acacius  issue 
their  hostile  interdicts,  and  Constantinople  *•»•  ««i». 
and  Rome  are  at  open  war,  more  or  less  violent,  dur- 
ing five  and  diirty  years. 

Between  the  pontificate  of  Felix  III.  and  the  rup- 
ture with  Constantinople  (it  might  seem  the  o^huHtu  i. 
implacable  estrangement  of   the  East    and  "^*>^*** 
West)  to  the  accession  of  Hormisdas,  intervened  tliree 
Popes,  Grelasius  I.,  Anastasius  I.,  Symmachus. 

Grelasius,  a  Roman,  seemed,  as  a  Roman,  to  assume 
the  plenitude  of  Roman  dignity.  From  the  first,  he 
adhered  to  all  the  lofty  pretensions  of  his  predecessor, 

fated  tlM  whole  of  these  traosactioiis  with  nnriTalled  indiiftiy  end  eendor, 
Bod  with  the  afanoit  apethetic  impertiality  of  hie  icbool,  eeems  enddenl^  te 
breek  out  into  ewiethhig  epproecfafaig  to  elequenee.  Welch,  Ketser-Oee 
ihidite,Tol.  Til 
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and  in  his  frequent  and  elaborate  writings  Yindicatod 
all  the  acts  of  Felix.  He  inexorably  demanded,  as  the 
preliminarj  to  any  peaceftd  treaty,  that  the  name  of 
Acacius  should  be  expunged  from  the  diptychs.  No 
power  could  now  retrieve  or  rescue  Acacius  from  his 
inevitable  doom  —  Acacius,  who  had  not  only  disre- 
garded the  excommunication  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
but  presumed  to  emulate  his  power  of  pronouncing 
damnation.  Constantinople  must  absolutely  abandon 
the  champion  of  her  coequality,  if  not  her  superiority. 
Acacius,  all  his  followers,  all  who  respect  his  memory, 
must  share  his  irrevocaUe  proscription.^  The  Roman 
Gelasius  endeavors  to  awaken  a  kindred  pride  in  the 
Emperor  Anastasius,  now  the  sole  representative  *  of 
Roman  sovereignty  ;  ^  for  Italy  is  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Goth.  Gelasius  might  even  seem  to  cherish 
some  secret  hope  of  the  deliverance  of  Rome  from  its 
barbaric  lord,  by  the  intervention  of  the  yet  Roman 
East.  But  at  the  same  time  Gelasius  asserts  boldly, 
for  the  first  time,  in  these  strong  and  discriminating 
terms,  the  supremacy  of  the  clergy  in  all  religious  mat- 
ters.    "  There  are  two  powers  which  rule  the  world, 

1  The  letter  of  Gelasius  to  Euphemius  of  Constantinople  is  a  model  of 
that  haughty  humility  which  became  the  ordinaiy  language  of  the  Romaa 
bishops.  Euphemius  had  written,  that  by  condescension  and  the  best  dis- 
position Gelasius  could  restore  concord  C'  annectis  condescendibilem  me  et 
optimfL  dispositione  revocaro  posse  concordiam  ").  —  **  Do  you  call  it  con- 
descension to  admit  among  true  bishops  the  names  of  heretics  and  ezoom- 
municated  persons,  and  of  those  who  communicate  with  them  azid  their 
successors?  Is  not  this,  instead  of  descending  like  our  Lord  fh>m  heaTeo 
to  redeem,  to  plunge  ourselves  into  hell  ?  "  "  Hoc  non  est  condescenderr 
ad  subveniendum,  sed  eridenter  in  infemm  demei^gi/*  He  summons  Euphe- 
mius to  meet  him  before  the  tribunal  of  Christ,  in  the  presence  of  the  apos- 
tles, and  decide  whether  his  ansterenese  and  asperity  is  not  ti^y  apoetoUe. 
^Epist  1. 

*  "  Te  sicut  BomsB  natns,  Romanwm  prindpem,  amo,  oolo,  soscipio.**  - 
4d  Anastas.,  a.d.  408. 
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the  Imi^al  and  the  P(»itifical.  Ton  are  the  sov- 
ereign of  the  homan  race,  but  yon  bow  your  neck 
to  those  who  preside  over  things  divine.^  The 
priesthood  is  the  greater  of  the  two  powers ;  it  has 
to  render  an  account  in  the  last  day  for  the  acts  of 
kings."  a 

Pope  Anastasius  II.,  the  successor  of  (relasius,  spoke  . 
a  milder,  more  conciliatory,  even  more  suppli-  r^  aw*- 
ant  language.  He  dared  to  doubt  the  damna-  not.  m,  490. 
tion  of  a  bishop  excommunicated  by  the  see  of  Rome : 
—  "Felix  and  Acacius  are  now  both  before  a  higher 
tribunal ;  leave  them  to  that  unerring  judgment." ' 
He  would  have  the  name  of  Acacius  passed  over  in 

1  Gelanns  refers  to  the  aathoritatlTe  «» ample  of  MelohiMdek,  a  type  in- 
terpreted with  carious  variation  daring  the  Papal  histoiy.  **  In  the  oldest 
dmes  Melchisedek  was  priest  and  Idng.  The  devil,  in  hnitation  of  this 
holy  example,  induced  the  emperor  to  assume  the  supreme  pontificate. 
But  after  Christianity  had  revealed  the  truth  to  the  world,  the  union  of  the 
two  powers  ceased  to  be  lawful.  Neither  did  the  emperor  usurp  the  pon- 
tifkal,  Dor  the  pontiff  the  imperial  power.  Christ,  mindihl  of  human 
frailty,  has  separated  forever  the  two  offices,  leaving  the  emperors  depend- 
ent on  the  pontiffs  for  their  everlasting  salvation,  the  pontiffs  dependent  on 
the  emperors  fbr  the  administration  of  all  temporal  af^urs.  So  the  ministers 
of  God  do  not  entangle  themselves  in  secular  business;  secular  men  do  not 
intrude  into  thingB  divine/*  Pass  over  eight  or  nine  centuries,  and  hear 
Innocent  IV. ;  we  give  the  pregnant  Latin:  **  Dominus  eniro  Jehsus  Christ- 
us  .  .  .  secundum  ordin^n  Melchisedek,  verus  rex  et  verus  saoerdcs 
existeiis,  qnemadmodum  patenter  ostendit,  nunc  utendo  pro  hominibus 
honorificentift  regis  majestatis,  nunc  ezequendo  pro  illis  dignitatem  pon- 
tifidi  apnd  Patrem,  in  apoetolicft  sede  non  solum  pontificatum,  sed  et  re- 
galem  constitnit  momurchatum,  beato  Petro  ejusque  snccessoribus  terreni 
iimul  et  coelestis  imperii  oonceseoe  habemus.**  —  Apud  Hoefler.  Albert  voa 
Beham,  p.  S8.  Stuttgard,  1847. 

s  **  Quando  etiam  pro  ipais  regibua  domino  in  divino  reddituri  sunt  ex- 
amine rationem.*' — Ad  Anastas.,  Hansi,  vii. 

*  ^  Namque  et  predecessor  nosier  Papa  Felix,  et  etiam  Acadas  illic  pro- 
coldabio  aunt:  ubi  nnusquisque  sub  tanto  Judioe  non  potest  perdere  suj 
meriti  qualitatem."— Anastas.  Epist.  a.d.  406.  This  letter  was  sent  to 
Constantinople  bj  two  bishops,  Cresconius  of  Todi  and  Germanus  of  Capua 
frith  private  instructions,  not  recorded  in  history. 
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silence,  quietly  dropped,  rather  than  publiclj  expunged 
from  the  diptychs.  This  degenerate  successor  of  St 
Peter  is  not  admitted  to  the  rank  of  a  saint.  The 
Pontifical  book  (its  authority  on  this  point  is  indig- 
nantly repudiated)  accuses  Anastasius  of  having  com- 
municated with  a  deacon  of  Thessalonica,  who  had 
kept  up  communion  with  Acacius;  and  of  having 
Not.  19, 488.  entertained  secret  designs  of  restoring  the 
name  of  Acacius  in  the  services  of  the  Church.^  His 
death,  according  to  Baronins,  his  sudden  death  by  the 
manifest  hand  of  God,  destroyed  altogether  these  hopes 
of  peace.  But  how  deep  and  lasting  was  the  tradition 
of  detestation  against  this  meek  renegade  to  papal  au- 
thority, may  be  supposed  by  its  survival  for  at  least 
nine  centuries.  Dante  beholds  in  hell  the  unhappy 
Anastasius,  condemned  forever  for  his  leniency  to  the 
fieresy  of  Constantinople.* 

On  the  death  of  Pope  Anastasius,  the  contested  eleo- 
ttymmaehns.  tiou  for  the  pontificate  between  Symmachub, 
a  convert  from  paganism,*  and  Laurentius,  was  exas- 
perated by  these  divergences  of  opinion  on  the  schism 
with  the  East.  Festus,  the  legate  of  Anastasius,  the 
deceaaed  Pope,  at  Constantinople,  the  bearer,  as  it  was 

1  **Reyocare  Acacitim**->8oI  translate  the  woidB — as  Aoichia  had  liMif 
been  dead.— Lib.  Pontif.,  Vit.  Anastas. 

'  **  £  quivi  per  V  orribile  ioperchio 

Del  puzzOf  che  M  profondo  abisso  gttta 
Ci  raccostammo  dietit>  ad  tin  coperchio 
D*  un  grand*  avello,  ov*  io  vidi  una  scritta, 
Che  dkera:  Anastagio  Papa  gnardo, 
Ja>  qoal  trasse  Fotino  della  via  dritta.'* 
I  otinus  is  said  to  have  been  the  Deacon  of  Thessakmica. 

t  «« CatholicA  fides,  quam  in  sede  beati  Petri,  veniens  ex  pagaoitatt, 
■uscepi.**  — Epist.  ad  Anastas.  The  date  of  this  is  uncertain.  Was  be 
a  son  or  descendant  of  the  fiunous  S3rmmachus?  The  latter  is  man 
probable. 
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supposed,  of  condliatorj  terms  obtained  by  the  con- 
cessicms  of  the  Pope,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  threw 
hiinsdf  as  a  violent  partisan   into  the  cause  of  Lau- 
rentius.     The  Emperor  Anastasius  himself,  either  in 
private  letters  to  his  adherents  in  Rome  or  in  some 
poblic  document,  accused  the  successful  Symmachus, 
who,  by  the  decision  of  King  Theodoric,  had  obtained 
the  throne,^  as  a  Afanichean  ;  and  as  having  audacious- 
ly conspired  with   the   Senate   of  Rome   (a  singular 
Council  for  the  Pope)  to  excommunicate  the  Emperor. 
The  sovereign  of  the  East  inflexibly  withlieid  the  cus- 
tomary letters  of  gratulation  on  the  accession  of  Sym- 
machus.    The  apologetic  invective  of  Symmachus  to 
the  Emperor  is  in  the  tone  of  fearless  hostility.     He 
retorts  against  the  Eutychian   the  odious  charge  of 
Manicheism.     He  denies  the  excommunication  of  the 
Emperor  Anastasius ;   Acacius  only  was  excommuni- 
cated.    Yet  he  leaves  him  to  the  inevitable  conclusion 
that  all  who  were  in  communion  with  the  excommuni- 
cate must  share  their  doom.*     Anastasius  is  arraigned 
as  departing  from  his  boasted  neutrality  only  agaiiLst 
the  Catholics.    The  unyielding,  almost  turbulent  resist- 
ance of  the  Roman  party  in  Constantinople  is  justified 
by  the  aggressions  assumed  to  be  entirely  on  the  part 
rf  the  tyrannical  Emperor.     Peace  between  two  such 
opponents  was  not  likely  to  make  much  prog-  *•»•  ^smu 
ress.     Throughout  the  pontificate  of  Symmachus,  the 
Roman  faction  in  the  East  kept  up  that  fierce  and 
tumultuous,  or  more  secret  and  brooding  opposition, 
which  lasted  till  the  death  of  Anastasius.     Symmachus 
may  have  heard  the  first  tidings  of  the  orthodox  revolt 

1  See  on,  under  the  rei^  of  Theodoric,  the  eleyttion,  struggle,  and  nn«) 
istabliehment  of  STmmachus. 
*  Bet-veen  409-612.    Baronius  places  it  608. 
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of  Vitalianus ;  his  successor  Hormisdas  reaped  the 
fruits  of  the  humiliation  of  Anastasius,  followed  in  due 
time  by  the  reconciliation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Churches.^ 

I  S«6  on,  under  the  reign  of  Theodorio. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

CONVERSION  OF  THE  TEUTONIC  RACES. 

Christxanitt  within  the  Roman  Empire  might 
leem  endangered  in  its  vital  existence  by  these  un- 
genial  inward  dissensions.  Its  lofty  assertions  that  it 
came  down  from  heaven  as  a  religion  of  peace  —  of 
ipeace  to  the  individual  heart  of  man,  as  reconciling 
it  with  God,  and  instilling  the  serene  hope  of  another 
life  —  of  peace  which  shoold  incorporate  mankind  in 
one  harmonious  brotherhood,  the  type  and  preestab- 
Kshment  of  the  sorrowless  and  strifeless  state  of  beati- 
tude—  might  appear  utterly  belied  by  the  claims  of 
conflicting  doctrines  on  the  belief,  all  declared  to  be 
essential  to  salvation,  and  the  animosities  and  bloody 
quarrels  which  desolated  Christian  cities.  Anathema 
instead  of  benediction  had  almost  become  the  general 
language  of  the  Church.  Religious  wars,  at  least  rare 
in  the  pagan  state  of  society,  seemed  now  a  new  and 
perpetual  source  of  human  misery  —  a  cause  and  a 
sign  of  the  weakness  and  decay,  and  so  of  the  inevi- 
table dissolution,  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

But  Christianity  had  sunk  into  depths  of  the  human 
heart,  unmoved  by  these  tumults,  which  so  fiercely 
aptated  the  surface  of  the  Christian  world.  Far  be- 
low, less  observed,  less  visible  in  its  mode  of  operation, 
though  manifest  in  its  effects,  was  that  profound  con* 
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viction  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  that  infelt  sense 
of  its  blessings,  which  enabled  it  to  pursue  its  course 
of  conversion  throughout  the  world,  to  bring  the  Ro- 
man mind  more  completely  under  subjection,  and  one 
by  one  to  subdue  the  barbarian  tribes  which  began  to 
overspread  and  mingle  with  the  Greek  and  Latin 
population  of  the  Empire.  For  Christianity  had  that 
within  it,  which  overawed,  captivated,  enthralled  the 
innate  or  at  leist  universal  religiousness  of  man- 
kind ;  that  which  was  sufficiently  simple  to  arrest  by 
its  grandeur  the  ruder  barbarian,  while,  by  its  deeper 
mysteries,  it  led  on  the  philosophic  and  reflective  mind 
through  unending  regions  of  contemplation.  It  had 
its  one  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  universe,  one  Gtxl, 
one  Redeemer,  one  Spirit,  under  which  the  ancient 
polytheism  subsided  into  a  subordinate  hierarchy  of 
intermediate  beings,  which  kept  the  imagination  in 
play,  and  left  undisturbed  almost  all  the  hereditary 
superstitions  of  each  race.  It  satisfied  that  yearning 
after  the  invisible,  which  seems  inseparable  from  our 
nature,  the  fears  and  hopes  which  more  or  less  vaguely 
have  shadowed  out  some  future  being,  the  fears  of 
retribution  appeased  by  the  promises  of  pardon,  the 
hope  of  beatitude  by  its  presentiments  of  peace.  It 
had  its  exquisite  goodness,  which  appealed  to  the  in- 
deUble  moral  sense  of  mankind,  to  the  best  affections 
of  his  being ;  it  had  tliat  equaUty  as  to  religious  privi- 
leges, duties,  and  advantages,  to  which  it  drew  up  all 
ranks  and  classes,  and  both  sexes  (slaves  and  females 
being  alike  with  others  under  the  divine  care),  and  the 
aboUtion,  so  far,  of  the  ordinary  castes  and  divisions 
of  men ;  with  the  substitution  of  the  one  distinction, 
the  clergy  and  the  laity^  and  perhaps  also  that  of  th« 
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ordinary  Christian  and  the  monk,  who  aspired  to  what 
was  asserted  and  believed  to  be  a  higher  Christianitj. 
All  this  was,  in  varions  degrees,  at  once  the  manifest 
sign  of  its  divinity,  and  the  secret  of  its  gradual  sub- 
jugation of  nations  at  such  different  stages  of  civiliza- 
tion. It  prepared  or  found  ready  the  belief  in  those 
miraculous  powers,  which  it  still  constantly  declared 
itself  to  possess ;  and  made  bdief  not  merely  prompt 
to  accept,  but  creative  of,  wonder,  and  of  perpetual 
preterhuman  interference.  Some  special  causes  will 
appear,  which  seemed  peculiarly  to  propitiate  certain 
races  towards  Christianity,  while  their  distinctive  char- 
acter reacted  on  their  own  Christianity,  and  through 
them  perhaps  on  that  of  the  world. 

We  are  not  at  present  advanced  beyond  the  period 
when  Christianity  was  in  general  content  (this  indeed 
gave  it  full  occupation)  to  await  the  settle-  oonvenkm 
ment  of  the  Northern  tribes,  if  not  witliin  the  witun  tST 
pale,  at  least  upon  the  firontiers  of  the  Em- 
pire :  it  had  not  yet  been  emboldened  to  seek  them  out 
in  their  ovm  native  forests  or  morasses.  But  it  was 
a  surprising  spectacle  to  behold  the  Teutonic  nations 
melting  gradually  into  the  general  mass  of  Christian 
worshippers.  In  every  other  respect  they  are  still  dis- 
tinct races.  The  conquering  Ostrogoth  or  Visigoth, 
the  Vandal,  the  Burgundian,  the  Frank,  stand  apart 
from  the  subjugated  Roman  population,  as  an  armed 
or  territorial  aristocracy.  They  maintain,  in  great 
part  at  least,  their  laws,  their  language,  their  habits, 
their  character ;  in  religion  alone  they  are  blended  into 
one  society,  constitute  one  church,  worship  at  the  same 
altar,  and  render  allegiance  to  the  same  hierarchy. 
This  is  the  single  bond  of  theii*  common  humuiity; 
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and  so  long  as  the  superior  Roman  civilization  enaMed 
the  Latins  to  retain  exclusively  the  ecclesiastical  Amo- 
tions, thej  might  appear  to  have  retreated  from  the 
civil  power,  which  i*equired  more  strenuous  and  robust 
hands  to  wield  it,  to  this  no  less  extensive  and  impor- 
tant influence  of  opinion ;  and  thus  held  in  suspense 
the  trembling  balance  of  authoritj.  They  were  no 
longer  the  sovereigns  and  patricians,  but  they  were 
still  the  pontiffs  and  priests  in  the  new  order  of  society. 
There  might  appear  in  the  Teutonic  reUgious  char- 
T^utonio  acter  a  depth,  seriousness,  and  tendency  to 
the  mysterious,  congenial  to  Christianity, 
which  would  prepare  them  to  receive  the  Grospel.  The 
Grecian  polytheist  was  often  driven  into  Christianity 
by  the  utter  void  in  his  religion,  and  by  the  incon- 
gruity of  its  poetic  anthropomorphism  with  the  prog- 
ress of  his  discursive  reason,  as  well  as  by  his  weari- 
ness with  his  unsatis&ctory  and  exhausted  philosophy: 
the  Roman  was  commanded  by  its  high  moral  tone 
and  vigor  of  character.  But  each  had  to  abandon 
temples,  rites,  diversions,  literature,  which  had  the 
strongest  hold  on  his  habits  and  character,  and  so  utterly 
incongruous  Mrith  the  primitive  Gospel,  that  until  Chris- 
tianity made  some  steps  towards  the  old  religion  by 
the  splendor  of  its  ceremonial,  and  the  incipient  pagan- 
izing, not  of  its  creed,  but  of  its  popular  belief,  there 
wore  powerful  countervailing  tendencies  to  keep  him 
back  from  the  new  faith.  And  when  the  Greek 
entered  into  the  Church,  he  was  not  content  with- 
out exercising  the  quickness  of  his  intelligence,  and 
the  versatilities  of  his  language  on  his  creed,  without 
analj'zing,  discussing,  defining  everything.  Or  by  in- 
truding that  higher  part  of  his  philosophy,  which  best 
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aashnilated  with  Christianitj,  he  either  phOoec^hized 
Christianity,  or  for  a  time,  as  under  the  Neo-Platonists 
and  Julian,  set  up  a  partially  Christianized  philosophy 
as  a  new  and  rival  religion.  The  inveterate  corrup- 
tion of  Roman  manners  confined  that  vigorous  Chris 
tian  morality,  its  strongest  commendation  to  the  Roman 
mind,  at  first  within  the  chosen  few  who  were  not 
utterly  abased  by  licentiousness  or  by  serviUty:  and 
even  with  them  in  large  part  it  was  obedience  to  civil 
authority,  respect  for  established  law,  perhaps  in  many 
a  kind  of  sympathy  with  the  lofty  and  independent 
sacerdotal  dignity,  the  sole  representative  of  old  Roman 
fireedom,  which  contributed  to  Christianize  the  Latin 
worid. 

How  much  more  suited  were  some  parts  of  the 
Teatonic  character  to  harmonize  at  first  with  Chris- 
tianity, and  to  keep  the  proselytes  in  submission  to 
the  authority  of  its  instructors  in  these  sublime  truths ; 
at  the  same  time  to  invigorate  the  Church  by  the 
infusion  of  its  own  strength  and  independence  of 
thought  and  action,  as  well  as  to  barbarize  it  with 
that  ferocity  which  causes,  is  increased  by,  and  main- 
tains, the  foreign  conquests  of  ruder  over  Tratonie 
more  polished  races  I  Already  the  German  '•"«*®°- 
had  the  conception  of  an  illimitable  Deity,  towards 
whom  he  looked  with  solemn  and  reverential  awe. 
Tacitus  might  seem  to  speak  the  language  of  a  Chris- 
tian Father,  almost  of  a  Jewish  prophet  Their  gods 
eould  not  be  confined  within  walls,  and  it  was  degrada- 
tion to  these  vast  unseen  powers  to  represent  then-, 
under  the  human  form.  Reverential  awe  alone  could 
contemplate  that  mysterious  being  which  they  called 
divinity.^     These  deities,  or  this  one   Supreme,   were 

1  **  Cstenmi  non  oohibtre  parietibii*  Deot,  neqne  in  nUiin  hommn'.  orif 
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shrouded  in  the  untrodden,  impenetrable  forest.  Sudi 
seems  to  have  been  the  sublime  conception  above,  if 
not  anterior  to,  what  may  be  called  the  mythology  of 
Teutonic  religion.  This  mythology  was  the  same^ 
only  in  its  elemental  form,  throughout  the  German 
tribes,  with  that  which,  having  passed  through  more 
than  one  race  of  poets,  grew  into  the  Eddas  of  Scan* 
dinavia.  Vestiges  of  this  close  relationship  are  traced 
in  the  language,  in  the  mythic  conceptions,  and  in  the 
superstitions  of  all  the  Teutonic  tribes.  Certain  relig- 
ious forms  and  words  are  common  to  all  the  races  of 
Teutonic  descent.^  In  every  dialect  appear  kindred  or 
derivative  terms  for  the  deity,  for  sacrifice,  for  temples, 
and  for  the  priesthood.  This  mythic  religion  was  in 
some  points  a  nature-worship,  though  there  might  have 
existed,  as  has  been  said,  something  more  ancient,  and 
superior  to  the  worship  of  the  visible  and  impersonated 
powers  or  energies  of  the  material  world.  The  Romans 
discovered,  not  without  wonder,  that  the  supreme  deify 
of  the  actual  German  worship  was  not  invested  in  the 
attributes  of  their  Jove,  but  rather  of  Mercury .^  There 
Woden.  is  no  doubt  that  Woden  was  the  divinity  to 
whom  they  assigned  this  name,  a  name  which,  in  its 
various  forms,  (it  became  at  length  Odin,)  is  common 
to  the  Goths,  Lombards,  Saxons,  Frisians,  and  other 
tribes.  In  its  primitive  conception,  if  any  of  these 
conceptions  were  clear  and  distinct,  Woden  appears  to 
have  been  the  all-mighty,  all-permeating  Spirit — the 
Mind,  the  primal  mover  of  things,  the  all- Wise,  the 

speciem  adsimilare  ex  magnitudine  ccelestium  arbitranttir,  Deonimqne  no* 
miiiibiu  appellant  secretom  illad  qaod  80I&  reverenti&  vident.**  —  Tac.  Ger- 
man, ix. 

1  Grimm,  Deuteche  Mythologie,  Einleitung,  pp.  9-11  (2d  edit).  Tlrt 
^hole  large  volume  is  a  minute  and  laborious  commentary  on  this  axiom. 

•  **  Denm  maxima  Mercorium  colunt."  —  Tac  Germ.  ix. 
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Grod  of  speech  and  of  knowledge,^  But  with  a  waiiike 
people,  the  supreme  deity  could  not  but  be  a  god  of 
battle,  the  giver  of  victory.  He  possessed  therefore 
the  attributes  of  Mars  bloided  with  those  of  Mercury.^ 
The  conduct  or  the  reception  of  departed  spirits,  which 
belonged  to  the  pagan  Mercury,  may  have  been  one 
fonction  which  led  to  his  identification  with  the  Teu- 
tonic Woden.  Already,  no  doubt,  their  world  of  tho 
dead  was  a  rude  Valhalla. 

In  the  earlier  belief,  the  Thunderer,  with  the  sun, 
the  heav^y  bodies,  and  the  earth,  the  great  objects  of 
nature-worship,  held  only  the  second  place.  The  Hep- 
thus  of  Tacitus  was  doubtless  Hertha,  the  mother 
earth,  or  impersonated  nature,  of  which  he  describes 
the  worship  in  language  singularly  coincident  with 
that  of  the  Berecynthian  goddess  of  Phrygia.' 

I  **  Wodan  sani  quern  a4ject&  lit«ri  Qwodan  dixeront,  ipM  est  qui  Apad 
Bomanos  Mercoriiu  dicitar,  et  ab  muTenis  Gtermanis  gentibns  nt  Dens 
•dorator.**  —  PaoL  Diacon.  i.  9.  See  also  Jonas  Bobbiens.  VH.  BonifiM^ 
(Diee  Hercorii  became  Wodan*8  day, — Wednesday.^  Compare  Qrfanm, 
p.  116,  Grimm,  pp.  108,  &c,  and  the  whole  article  Wnotan,  which  he  closes 
with  the  following  observation :  "  Aber  noch  zu  einen  andem  Betracfatimg 
darf  die  hohe  stelle  flUiren,  welche  die  Germanen  ihrem  Wnotan  anweisen. 
Der  MoDOtheismas  ist  etwas  so  nothwendiges  and  wesentUches,  das  flut 
alle  Heiden  in  ihrer  G6tter  bonten  Gewimmel,  bewnsset  oder  unbewusset, 
daraof  aosgehn,  einen  obersten  Gott  anznerlcennen,  der  schon  die  Eigen- 
sehaften  aUer  iibrigen  in  sich  tragt,  so  dass  diese  nor  als  seine  Einfliisse, 
Terjiingenden  and  erfiischongen,  zu  betrachten  sind.  Daraus  erkliirt  sich 
wie  elnzelne  Eigenheiten  bald  einem  bald  diesem  einzelnen  Gott  dargelegt 
werden,  and  waram  die  hochste  liacht,  nach  Venchiedenheit  der  Volker 
■of  den  einen  oder  den  andem  derselben  f&llt" 

t  Paalos  Diaccm.,  loc  dt  He  is  called  Sigvodr  (Siegvater)  in  the  Edda. 
—  Grimm,  p.  122. 

•  After  recoonting  the  tribes  who  worship  this  goddess,  he  proceeds 
**  In  oommnne  Herthnm,  id  est,  Terram  matrem  oolont,  eamqne  intenrenire 
rebus  hominum,  fairehi  populis  arbitrantur.  Est  in  insal&  Oceani  castum 
nemos,  dicatum  in  eo  vehiculom,  veste  oontectum,  attingere  uni  sacerdot] 
eonceisnm.  Is  adesee  penetrali  Deam  intelligit,  vectamque  bobus  fimini^ 
muha  cum  veneratione  proseqaitur.  Leti  tunc  dies,  festa  loca,  quJBoonqua 
adrenta  hospitioque  dignatur.    Non  arma  sumunt,  dausum  omno  ferrum 
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There  were  other  religious  usages  —  most  absolutely 
repugnar/:  to  Christianit7,  and  demanding,  as  it  were, 
Hamu  "^^  °^^'^  intervention,  —  so  universal  as  to 
■•**'*^**^'  imply  a  closer  relationship  than  that  of  un- 
connected races,  which  resemble  each  other  from 
being  in  the  same  state  of  civilization.  From  the 
borders  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  from  the  age  of  Tacitus  to  that  of  the  Northern 
Chroniclers,  human  sacrifices  appeased  the  gods,  or 
rewarded  them  for  the  victories  which  they  had  be- 
stowed upon  their  worshippers.  The  supreme  god, 
Woden,  the  Mercury  of  Tacitus,  was  propitiated  by 
human  victims.  The  tribimes  and  principal  centurions 
in  the  army  of  Varus  were  slain  on  these  horrid  altars.^ 
The  Goths  sacrificed  their  captives  to  the  god  of  war.' 
The  Greek  historian  of  the  age  of  Justinian  imputes 

pax  ei  qulfls  tano  tantiim  noU,  tunc  tanttim  amata,  donee  idem  sacerdot 
tft^*»M«  oonveraatione  mortaliam  Deam  tempio  reddit;  mox  vehicalum  et 
Testes,  et,  si  credere  veils,  nomen  ipsum  secreto  lacu  abluitur.  Senri  mln- 
istrant,  qiios  statim  idem  lacus  hanrit.  Arcanus  hinc  terror,  sanctaqoe 
ignorantia,  quid  sit  illud  quod  tantom  peritori  vident**  —  Tacit.  Germ,  xl 
Contrast  and  compare  these  secret  and  awfiil  rites  (and  their  *'  trace  of 
God  *')  with  Lncretius,  — 

Qno  nmio  insfgni  per  magnms  prndita  terns 
Horrlfloft  ftrtur  dirinae  Matris  imago  .  .  . 

Brgo  com  primnm  magnas  inrecta  per  nibei 
Magnificat  tacita  mortalee  muta  salute : 
Are  atqne  areento  steratiDt  iter  omne  Tiarom , 
LargtfloA  stipe  donantee,  nlngnntqne  roaamm 
floribus,  nmbrantes  Matrem  oomitomqna  catams. 

U.  607  c«  Mf . 
(Also  Ovid.  Fasti,  iv.  887.)  GMmm,  in  another  part  of  liis  book,  illustrates 
all  this  by  a  circmnstance  related  during  the  persecution  of  the  Chrisiian 
Goths  by  Athanaric  (Sozom.  H.  E.  yi.  87.)  An  image  on  a  wagon  was 
led  in  procession  round  the  tents  of  the  people;  all  who  refhsed  to  worship 
and  niake  their  offerings  to  this  Gothic  deity  were  homed  alive  in  their 
lents. 

i  Tao.  Germ.  ix.  and  xxxix.    Ann.  L  61.    The  Hennandari  and  Catti 
%re  particularly  mentioned  as  sUying  human  victims. 
<  Jomandes,  86. 
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the  same  ferocious  usage  to  the  Thuletes  (the  Scan- 
dinavians), and  to  the  Heroli ;  ^  Sidonius  Apollinarios 
to  the  Saxons.^  The  Frisian  law  denounces  not  merely 
the  penalty  of  death,  but  describes  as  an  inmiolation  to 
the  gods  the  punishment  of  one  who  violates  a  temple. 
At  a  later  period  St  Boniface  charges  some  of  his 
Christian  converts  with  the  sale  of  captives  to  the 
pagans  for  the  purpose  of  sacrifice.^  At  the  great 
temple  at  Upsala  every  tdnd  of  animal  was  suspended 
in  sacrifice :  seventy-two  dogs  and  men,  mingled  to- 
gether, were  counted  on  one  occasion.^  The  northern 
poetry  contains  many  vestiges  of  these  human  immola- 
tions. The  Northmen  are  said  by  Dithmar  of  Merse- 
bnrg  to  have  sacrificed  every  year,  about  Christmas, 
ninety-nine  men  in  a  sacred  place  in  Sea-land.  This 
execrable  custom  was  suppressed  by  the  Em-  a.i>.  926. 
peror  Henry  I.  the  Fowler.* 

Among  animals  the  horse  was  the  chosen  victim  of 
all  the  Teutonic  tribes.     It  was  offered  in  the  Aoimai 
age  of  Tacitus  in  the  German  forests,  which  ■**^*** 
had  been  just  penetrated  by  the  Roman  arms,  and, 
according  to  the  Sagas,  by  the  yet  unconverted  Danes 
and  Swedes. 

Throughout  the  wide  regions  occupied  by  the  Teu- 
tons the  sacred  grove  was  the  sanctuary  of  ^^ly 
the  deity.      The  Romans  could  not  tread  *'''*^ 

1  Procop.  de  BeU.  Gothic  ii.  14,  ii.  15. 
*  Epist.  viii.  5. 

<  **  Quod  quidBm  ex  fidelibns  ad  immolandnm  paganis  roa  yeniiDdent 
Bandpia."  —  Epiat.  xxv. 

4  ^Ita  etiam  canes,  qid  pendent  cum  hominibus,  qoomm  corpora  mixta 
wspensa,  narravit  mihi  qnidam  Christianoram  se  septoaginta  d!io  vidiase." 

<  Htiller,  Saga  Bibliothek.  ii.  560,  y.  98.  See  also,  in  Mr.  Thorpe^s 
Mythology  of  Scandinavia,  a  copious  list  of  references  onjhe  sanctity  of 
groree,  vol.  i.  p.  255  (note) ;  on  temples,  p.  259 ;  on  human  sacrifices,  p.  2P4 
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without  awe  these  dark  dwdling-places  of  the  gods  of 
their  enemies ;  they  were  astonished  at  the  abs^iice  of 
all  images,  and  perhaps  did  not  clearly  distingni^  the 
shapeless  symbols  which  were  set  up  in  some  places, 
from  the  aged  trunks,  which  were  also  the  objects  of 
worship.  The  reverence  for  these  hallowed  places,  the 
adoration  of  certain  trees,  survived  the  introduction  of 
Christianity.  The  early  missionaries  and  the  local 
councils  are  full  of  denunciations  against  this  inveterate 
heathen  practice.  We  shall  behold  St.  Boni&ce  and 
others,  as  their  crowning  triumph,  daring  to  hew  down 
stately  trees,  the  objects  of  the  veneration  of  ages,  and 
the  barbarians  standing  around,  awaiting  the  event  in 
sullen  suspense,  and  leaving  their  gods,  as  it  were,  on 
this  last  trial.  If  they  were  gods,  would  they  endnre 
this  contumelious  sacrilege  ? 

The  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  in 
another  life,  though  not  perhaps  so  distinct,  or  con-- 
nected  with  the  transmigration  of  the  soul,  as  in  (jaul, 
yet  seems  to  have  been  universal,  dominant ;  as  far  as 
warlike  contempt  of  death,  an  active  and  influential 
faith.  But  it  was  to  most  men  vague,  dreary,  dismal, 
—  the  Nifleheim,  the  home  of  clouds  and  darkness,  was 
the  common  lot ;  the  Valhalla  that  alone  of  the  noble, 
and  of  select  and  distinguished  warriors. 

The  priesthood  were  held  in  the  same  reverence 
throughout  Germany.  It  was  not  an  organized  and 
Prieskhood.  powerful  hierarchy,  or  a  separate  caste,  like 
that  of  the  Druids  in  Gaul   and  Britain;^   but  the 

1  CflMtf  eays  of  the  Germans,  **  Neqne  Dniidee  hmbent  qui  rebus  dhrinii 
praMint,  neqne  sacrificiis  stuf^ent.** —  B.  G.  vi.  31.  This,  though  not  strict^ 
troe,  is  true  in  the  sense  in  «i  hich  Ccesar  wrote,  as  contrasted  with  the  bier- 
trehy  ci  Gaul.— "Ungleich  betr&chtlicher  war  in  Zahl  und  ausbildonf 
las  oehiscfae  Priesterthnm.** — Grimm. 
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priests  o&ciated  in  and  presided  over  the  sacred  cere* 
menials  of  sacrifice  and  worship,  and  administered  jus- 
tice. Ir.  the  early  Grerman  wars,  when  Rome  was,  at 
it  were,  invading  the  sanctuaries  of  the  Teutonic 
deities,  the  priesthood  appear  as  a  kind  of  officers  of  the 
god  of  war,  enforcing  discipline,  branding  cowardice, 
and  inflicting  punishment,  which  the  free  German  spirit 
would  endure  only  from  those  who  bore  a  divine  com- 
mission.^ In  all  affiurs  of  public  concern  —  the  priest ; 
in  private  affidrs  —  the  head  of  the  fiunily,  interpreted 
the  lots  by  which  the  gods  rendered  their  oracles.' 
The  priest  or  the  king  might  alone  harness  the  sacred 
horses;  the  allusions  to  the  priesthood  in  the  late 
writers  on  the  various  conquering  tribes,  are  not  very 
frequent,  but  sufficient  to  show  that  they  had  that  ven- 
eration inseparable  from  the  character  of  persons  who 
performed  sacrifices,  consulted  the  gods,  and  by  aus- 
pices, or  other  modes  of  divination,  predicted  victory  or 
disaster.^  Prophetic  women  characterize  the  Teutonic 
fidth  in  all  its  numerous  branches.  The  Velleda  of 
Tacitus,  who  ruled  like  a  Queen,  and  was  worshipped 
abnost  as  a  goddess,  is  the  ancestress  of  the  Nomas  of 
the  poetic  Sagas.^    In  the  East  the  gift  of  prophecy 

1  **  CKterum  Deqne  animadvertere,  neqne  vincire,  nee  verberare  qnidem, 
Bin  saoerdotibiis  permiseain ;  non  quasi  in  pcBnam,  nee  dacis  jnasn,  eed 
rtHut  Deo  imperante,  qaem  adesse  bellantibas  credunt'*  —  Tacit.  Germ.  Tii. 

s  Tac.  Genn.  x.  and  xt.  A  priest  of  the  Gatti  was  led  in  the  tnomph  of 
Germanlona.  —  Strabo. 

*  Eren  Grimm*8  industry  is  baffled  by  the  question  of  the  power  of  the 
priesthood  in  Germany:  **  Aus  der  folgenden  zeit  und  bis  znr  einfUhrong 
d«a  Christenthoms,  haben  wir  fast  gar  keine  knnde  weiter  wie  es  sich  in 
innera  Deutschland  mit  dem  priestem  rerfaielt:  ihr  dasein  folgt  aus  den 
der  tempel  und  opfer.** — p.  61.  Among  the  Anglo-Saxons  the  priests 
might  not  bear  arms,  or  ride,  except  on  a  mare.  — Bede,  Hist.  Ecc.  ii.  18. 

*  Tac.  Germ.  viii.  Hist.  iv.  61.  **  Ea  virgo,  nationis  Bructene,  lat^ 
imtptritabat.  Yetere  apud  Germanos  more,  quo  plerasqae  foeminarun 
fiitidicas,  et  aogescente  superstitione,  arbitrantur  Dcas.'*  Compare  It  65 
r.  94,  Grimm,  Art.  Weise  Fraucn. 
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is  sometimes,  but  rarely,  vouchsafed  to  females;  in 
Gh^ece  it  was  equally  shared  by  both  sexes ;  the  seer 
or  prophet  is  the  exception  in  the  Northern  my- 
thology. This  reverence  for  women,  especially  for 
sacred  virgins,  no  doubt  prepared  them  to  receive 
one  article  of  the  new  religious  faith,  which  liad 
already  begun  to  grow  towards  its  later  all-absorbing 
importance  ;  while  it  harmonized  with  the  general  ten- 
dency of  Christian  doctrine  to  elevate  the  female  sex. 

Such  was  the  general  character  of  the  Teutonic  re- 
ligion, disposed  to  the  dark,  the  awful,  the  mysterious, 
with  a  profound  belief  in  prophetic  revelations,  and  a 
priesthood  accustomed  to  act  in  a  judicial,  as  well  as  in 
Teutons  a  rcliffious  capacity.  And  with  such  reliffiouf 
chriitianitj.  conceptious,  and  habits  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing, the  Northern  tribes,  first  on  the  frontiers,  after- 
wards within  the  frontiers,  and  gradually  in  the  heart 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  came  into  the  presence  of 
Christianity  —  of  Christianity  now  organized  under  a 
powerfrd  priesthood,  a  hierarchy  of  bishops,  priests,  and 
inferior  clergy :  laying  claim  to  divine  inspiration ;  and 
though  that  divine  inspiration  was  gathered  and  con- 
centred, as  it  were,  into  a  sacred  book  —  in  a  wider 
and  more  vague  and  indistinct  sense,  it  remained  with 
the  rulers  of  the  Church.  The  Teutonic  conqueror, 
already  expatriated  by  the  thirst  for  conquest  or  the 
aggression  of  more  martial  tribes,  by  his  migration  had 
broken  off  all  local  associations  of  sanctity ;  he  had  left 
far  behind  him  his  hallowed  grove,*  and  his  reeking 
ahar ;  ^  even  the  awe  of  his  primeval  forests  must  have 

^  The  Lombards  even  in  Italy  found  stately  trees  to  worship.  See  Mnra* 
tori,  Dissert.  59,  especially  a  curious  quotation  about  a  holy  tree  in  tht 
dukedom  of  Beucvento.  The  GaUic  Councils  (Aries,  452;  Tours,  597; 
Kantes,  658)  prohibit  the  worship  of  trees,  the  latter  of  certain  stones 

<  Luitprand.  Leg.  1.  vi.  30 
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graduallj  worn  away  as  he  advanced  into  the  soatliern 
sunshine,  and  took  possession  of  the  regular  towns  or 
the  cultivated  fimns  of  his  Roman  subjects. 

The  human  sacrifices  not  merely  belonged  of  ancient 
usage  to  these  glo<Hny  sanctuaries:  but  even  before 
they  had  learned  the  Christian  tenet,  that  all  sacrifice 
had  ceased  with  the  one  great  sacrifice  on  the  cross, 
the  milder  manners,  which  they  could  not  but  insensi- 
bly, if  slowly,  acquire  by  intercourse  with  more  pol- 
ished naticHis,  would  render  such  dire  offerings  more 
and  more  unfirequent :  they  would  be  reserved  for  sig- 
nal occasions,  till  at  lengdi  they  would  &11  mto  total 
desuetude* 

In  one  respect,  in  which  the  genius  of  Christianity 
might  have  been  expected  to  clash  with  his  own  re- 
li^ous  notions,  Christianily  had  already  advanced 
many  st^  to  meet  the  Teuton.  The  Christian  God, 
and  even  the  gentle  Saviour  of  mankind,  had  chrutftOod 
become  a  God  of  battle.  The  cross,  the*^'***"« 
symbol  of  Christian  redemption,  glittered  on  the  stand- 
a^rds  of  the  legions ;  and  every  victory,  and  every  new 
conquest,  might  encourage  the  hope  that  this  God,  the 
God  of  the  southern  peq>le,  did  not  behold  them  with 
dis&vor,  was  deserting  his  own  votaries,  and  would 
gladly  receive  and  reward  the  allegiance  of  more  manly 
and  valiant  worshippers.  Notwithstanding  the  proud 
consciousness  of  th^  own  superior  prowess  as  warriors, 
the  Teutonic  conquerors  could  not  enter  into  the  do- 
minions of  Rome,  cross  the  Roman  bridges,  march 
along  the  Roman  roads,  encamp  before  the  walled 
cities,  with  their  towers,  temples,  basilicas,  forums, 
aqueducts,  baths,  and  churches  now  aspiring  to  grand- 
eur, if  not  mi^nificence,  without  awe  at  the  superior 
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intellectual  power  of  those  whom  they  had  subdued. 
Raspeet  for  ^^  ^**  natural  to  connect  this  intellectual  su- 
the  clergy,  penorfty  with  the  rehgion  ;  and  while  every- 
thing else,  the  civil  power,  tlie  ordinary  course  of 
afiairs,  as  well  as  the  army,  bowed  before  them,  the 
religion  alone  stood  up,  resolute,  unyielding,  almost  un- 
disturbed. The  Christian  bishops  and  clergy  (like  the 
aged  senatoi*s  of  old,  as  they  are  described  in  the  noble 
passage  of  Livy,  awaiting  their  doom  in  the  Capitol, 
and  appalling  for  a  time  the  ruthless  Gaul  by  the  ven- 
erable majesty  of  their  dress  and  demeanor)  might 
seem  to  awe  their  conquerors  into  respect ;  and  though 
at  times,  when  the  paroxysm  of  wonder  was  broken,  as 
in  the  former  instance,  the  conquerors  might  insult  or 
even  massacre  the  objects  of  their  adoration,  slill  in 
general  the  sacred  character  would  work  on  the  super- 
stitious mind  of  the  barbarian.  The  Teuton  had 
already  the  habit  of  contemplating  the  priest  as  the 
representative  of  divinity.  According  to  the  general 
feeUng  of  polytheism,  acknowledging  the  gods  of  other 
tribes  or  nations,  as  well  as  his  own,  to  possess  divine 
power,  he  arrayed  the  priesthood  of  the  stranger  in  the 
same  fearfulness ;  the  mysterious  sanctity  which  dwelt 
with  the  Christian's  Grod  hallowed  the  Christian  bishop. 
Nor,  tliough  individual  priests  might  and  did  accom- 
No  Teutonic  V^^Y  ^®  migratory  tribes,  does  there  appear 
''*••*********•  any  of  that  strong  sacerdotal  spirit  which  be- 
longs to  an  organized  hierarchy,  by  which  its  influence 
is  chiefly  maintained  and  established,  which  is  pledged 
to  and  supported  by  mutual  emulation,  and  by  fear  of 
the  reproach  of  treason  to  the  common  cause,  or  of 
base  abandonment  of  the  wealth,  the  power,  and  the 
'Todit  of  die  fraternity.     With  these  elements  then  of 
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fiuth  within  lus  heart,  the  (German  was  migrating  into 
the  territory  as  it  were  of  a  new  God,  and  was  encoun- 
tered everywhere  by  the  priest  of  that  Qod.  That 
priest  was  usually  full  of  aeal,  and,  with  all  to 
whom  his  language  was  intelligible,  of  eloquence ;  con- 
fessedly in  all  intellectual  qualities  a  superior  being, 
and  asserting  himself  to  be  divinely  commissioned  to 
impart  the  truth  ;  seizing  eveiy  opportunity  of  vidssi* 
tude,  of  distress,  of  sickness,  of  afflicticm,  to  enforce 
the  power  and  goodness  of  his  God ;  himself  perhaps 
in  perfect  faith  turning  every  one  of  those  countless 
incidents,  which  to  a  barbarian  mind  was  capable  of  a 
supernatural  tinge,  into  a  manifest  miracle ;  opening  a 
new  and  more  distinct  and  terrible  hell  and  a  heaven 
of  light  and  gladness,  and  declaring  himself  to  possess 
the  keys  of  both. 

At  no  time,  under  no  circumstances,  would  Chris> 
danity  appear  more  sincere,  more  devout,  m^^ 
more  commanding,  or  more  amiable.  As  ^''"^'^'* 
has  always  been  observed  during  a  plague,  an  earth* 
quake,  or  any  other  great  public  calamity,  men  be- 
come either  more  recklessly  godless,  or  more  proformdly 
religions ;  so  during  the  centuries  of  danger,  disaster 
and  degradation,  which  were  those  of  barbarian  inva- 
sion and  conquest,  the  fire  must,  as  it  were,  have  been 
trying  the  spirits  of  men.  Those  who  had  no  vital  or 
rooted  religion  would  fall  off,  as  some  of  them  would 
assert,  fix>m  a  God  who  showed  them  no  protection. 
These  while  firee  would  waste  away  the  few  remainmg 
years  or  days  of  their  wealth,  or  at  all  events  of  their 
fireedom,  in  licentiousness  and  luxury ;  if  slaves,  they 
would  sink  to  all  the  vices,  as  well  as  the  degradation 
•f  slavery.     The  truly  rdigious,  on  the  other  hand. 
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would  clasp  more  nearly  to  their  heart  the  one  remain 
ing  principle  of  consolation  and  of  dignity.  They 
would  fly  from  a  world  which  only  offered  shame  and 
misery,  to  the  hoj^e  of  a  better  and  more  happy  state 
of  being.  Death  was  their  only  release,  but  beyond 
death,  they  were  secure,  they  were  at  peace;  they 
would  take  refuge,  at  least  in  faith,  from  the  face  of  a 
tyrannical  master,  or  what  to  a  freebom  Roman  was 
as  galling  and  humiUatiug,  a  lord  and  proprietor,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Redeemer.  They  would  fliee  from 
down-trodden  servitude  on  earth  to  glory  and  beatitude 
in  heaven.  The  darker  the  calamity,  the  more  entire 
the  resignation ;  as  wretchedness  would  be  more  ram- 
pant, so  devotion  would  be  more  devout.  The  Provin- 
cial with  his  home  desolated,  his  estate  seized,  his  fimn- 
ily  outraged  or  massacred  or  carried  away  into  bondage, 
would,  if  really  Christian,  consider  himself  as  taking 
up  his  cross;  he  would  be  a  more  fervent,  as  it  were,  a 
desperate  believer.  In  the  letters  of  Sidonius  ApoUir 
naris,  we  find  the  Bishop  of  Clermont  writing  to  Ma- 
temus,  the  Bishop  of  Vienne,  for  the  form  of  certain 
Utanies  or  rogations,  which  were  used  in  that  city  dur- 
ing an  earthquake  and  conflagration;  he  proposes  to 
institute  the  same  solemn  ceremonies  in  apprehension 
of  the  invasion  of  the  Goths  into  Provence.  Salvian 
bitterly  reproaches  the  Roman  Gauls  with  their  passion 
for  theatric  games,  which  they  indulged  during  such 
days  of  peril  and  disaster  only  with  more  desperate  in- 
tensity. But,  even  if  the  true  Christians  in  tliose 
hours  of  trial  were  fewer  in  number,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  their  piety  took  a  more  vehement  and  im- 
passioned character.  It  was  tlie  time  for  great  Chris- 
tian virtues,  as  well  as  for  more  profound  Christian  con- 
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solati<His,  virtaes  which  in  8<Hne  points  would  be  strik- 
ingly congenial  to  barbaric  minds,  as  giving  a  sublime 
patience  and  serenity  in  suffering,  a  calm  contempt  of 
death.  The  Gremuins  would  admire  the  martyr  whom 
in  their  wantonness  they  slew,  if  that  martyr  showed 
tnie  Christian  tranquillity  in  his  agony.  There  was  no 
danger  which  the  better  bishops  and  clergy  would  not 
encounter  for  their  flocks ;  they  would  venture  to  con- 
firont  unarmed  the  fierce  warrior ;  all  the  treasures  of 
the  unplundered  churches  were  willingly  surrendered 
for  the  redemption  of  captives.  The  austerities  prac- 
tised by  some  of  the  clergy,  and  by  those  who  had 
commenced  the  monastic  life,  would  arrest  the  atten- 
tion and  inthral  the  admiration  of  barbarians,  to  whom 
self-command,  endurance,  strength  of  will,  would  ap- 
pear kindred  and  noble  quaUties.  In  the  early  period, 
when  the  Germans  still  dwelt  separate  in  their  camps, 
or  in  the  ceded  settlements  within  the  frontier,  the  cap- 
tives would  be,  and  as  history  shows,  were  the  ""hief 
missionaries.  The  barbarians  on  the  one  hand  would 
more  and  more  feel  the  intellectual  superiority  of  their 
bond-slaves,  which  would  induce  them  to  look  favor- 
ably on  their  religion.  The  captives,  some  of  them 
bishops,  some  females  of  high  rank  and  influential 
beau^,  where  they  were  truly  Christians,  would  be 
urged  by  many  of  the  purest,  and  many  less  holy  mo- 
tives, to  convert  their  masters.  The  sacred  duty  of 
disseminating  the  G^pel,  the  principle  of  love  which 
would  impart  its  blessings  to  sJl  mankind ;  the  strong 
conviction  that  they  were  rescuing  the  barbarians  from 
eternal  damnation,  the  doom  of  all  but  the  true  beUev- 
ers  in  Christ ;  and  so  in  the  noblest  form  the  returning 
good  for  evil,  would  conspire  with  the  pride  and  con 

TOL.  I.  24 
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Bolation  of  ruling  their  rulers ;  of  maintaining  in  one 
sense  the  Roman  supremacy  over  the  minds  of  men. 
The  end  would  sanctify  all  arts,  dignify  all  humilia- 
tions ;  Christian  zeal  and  worldly  ambition  would  act 
together  in  perfect  harmony. 

Where  the  Teutonic  nations  had  penetrated  more 
TentoM  in  ^^^  *^®  midst  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  where 
SlhTto-  ^^^7  ^^d  settled  down,  as  they  did  succes- 
^^'  sively,  in  all  the  provinces,  as  lords  of  the 

soil,  they  would  be  more  fiilly  in  the  presence  and  con- 
centred influence  of  Christianity.  Themselves  with- 
out temples,  without  shrines,  without  altars,  perhaps 
without  a  priesthood,  they  would  be  daUy  spectators  of 
the  lofty  and  spacious  edifices,  perhaps  the  imposing 
processions,  the  ceremonial,  which  had  already  begun 
to  assume  some  grandeur,  of  the  Christian  churches. 
If  admitted,  or  forcing  their  way  within,  or  hearing 
from  without  the  hymns  and  the  music,  the  ordinary 
ceremonial  which  they  would  vritness,  and  still  more 
perhaps  the  more  solemn  mysteries  wliich  were  jeal- 
ously shrouded  from  their  sight,  would  lay  hold  u^ion 
their  unpreoccupied  religiousness,  and  offer  them  as 
almost  ready  captives  to  the  persuasive  teacher  of  these 
new  and  majestic  truths.  Their  conversion  therefore 
was  more  speedy,  and  comparatively  more  complete. 
They  too  contributed  much  to  establish  that  imposing, 
but  certainly  degenerate  form  of  warlike  and  sacerdo- 
tal Christianity,  which  had  been  growing  up  for  two  or 
three  centuries.  No  doubt  they  retained  and  inftised 
into  the  Christianity  of  the  conquered  provinces  many 
of  their  old  native  superstitions  and  modes  of  religious 
thought  and  Peeling,  but  far  less  than  survived  in  Ger- 
many Itself.     There  the  nature-worship  lingered  be- 
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hind  in  the  bosom  of  Christianitj ;  and  under  the  sub- 
lime Monothei»n  of  Christianitj,  as  the  old  benefi- 
cent or  malignant  deities  of  paganism,  became  angels 
or  spirits  of  evil.  Everywhere  among  the  converted 
tribes,  the  groves,  the  fountains,  the  holy  animals,  pre> 
served  their  sanctity.  As  we  accompany  the  missiona- 
ries in  their  spiritual  campaigns  we  shall  encounter 
many  curious  circumstances,  which  will  appear  more 
striking  when  in  their  proper  position,  than  brought  to- 
gether and  crowded  in  one  general  view.  The  char- 
acter of  the  Christiani^  which  grew  up  out  of  these 
discordant  elements  will  be  best  discerned  in  the  prog 
ress  of  its  growth.^ 

About  the  year  300  Christiani^  had  found  its  way 
among  the  Goths  and  some  of  the  (German  BoMmOw 
tribes   on  the  Rhine.      The  Visigoths  first  ^j;^ 
embraced  the  Gospel,  as  a  nation ;  they  were  ^^^' 
fidlowed  by  the  Ostrogoths;  with  these  the  Vandals 
and  the  Gefndie  were  converted  during  the  fourth  cen- 
tury.    At  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  the  Franks 
were  converted,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth,  first 
the  Alemanni,  then  the  Lombards ;  the  Bavarians  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth,  the  Frisians,  Hessians,  and 
Thuringians  in  the  eighth ;  the  Saxons  by  the  sword 
of  Charlemagne  in  the  ninth.     Our  present  inquiry 
limits  itself  to  the  conversions  within  the  pale  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  closes  with  that  of  the  Franks. 
With  the  exception  of  the  latter,  the  whole  of  these 
nations  were  the  conquests  of  Arian  Christi-  AriwUnn  or 
anity,  or  embraced  it  during  the  early  period  *"*<»"'*^ 

1  The  deMripdon  of  the  HoktenUns  by  Helmold  (i.  47)  will  apply  mort 
or  len  to  most  of  the  early  German  converts:  **  Nihil  de  religione  nLsi  no 
aen  tantom  Christianitatis  habetis  .  .  .  nam  locorum  et  fbnthim  ciUef  v 
-umqne  soperstitionam  muhiidex  error  apud  vos  habetm'.*' 
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of  their  belief*.  That  diversity  of  religioos  creed  whicb 
perplexed  the  more  mature  Christian,  especiallj  the  dis* 
putatioos  Greek  and  imaginative  Asiatic,  touched  not 
these  simple  believers.  The  Arian  Groth  had  submis- 
sively received  the  lessons  of  his  first  teacher,  and  with 
some  tribes  the  difference  was  so  little  felt,  that  he  did 
not  persecute  on  account  of  it.  Nations  changed  their 
belief  with  but  slight  reluctance.  The  Bnrgundians 
in  Graul  were  first  Catholic,  then  Arian  under  the  Vis- 
igothic  rule.  Catholic  again  with  tlie  Franks.  The 
Suevians  in  Spain  were  first  Catholic,  then  fell  off  into 
Arianism  :  it  was  not  till  the  sixth  century  that  Spain 
was  Catholic.  For  soon,  indeed,  religious  difference 
became  a  pretext  for  cruelty  and  ambition,  made  the 
Vandal  in  Afiica  a  persecutor  as  weU  as  a  tyrant,  and 
became  the  battle-word  of  the  Frank  when  he  would 
invade  the  dominions  of  the  Burgundian  or  the  Visi- 
goth, or  when  he  descended  into  Italy  to  protect  the 
orthodox  Bishop  of  Rome  against  the  heterodox  Lfom- 
bard. 

But  of  these  early  Arian  missionaries,  the  Arian 
uiphiiaa.  records,  if  they  ever  existed,  have  almost  en- 
tirely perished.  The  Church  was  either  ignorant  of  or 
disdained  to  preserve  their  memory.  Ulphilas  alone, 
the  apostle  of  the  Groths,  has,  as  it  were,  forced  his  way 
into  the  Catholic  records,  in  which,  as  in  the  firag- 
ments  of  his  great  work,  his  translation  of  the  Script- 
ures into  the  Moaso-Gothic  language,  this  admirable 
man  has  descended  to  posterity.^     Ulphilas  was  a  Gk>th 

1  The  orthodox  abbreviator  of  Philoatorgius  acknowledges,  but  careftilly 
Buppresaes,  the  praises  which  Phflostorgius  had  lavished  on  Ulphilas.  We 
would  almost  have  forgiven  him  the  suppression  of  the  pnuse,  if  he  had 
jnparted  the  more  extensive  information  which  Philostoigios  seems  to  havf 
preserved  of  this  great  event. 
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by  birth,  not  by  descent.  His  ancestors,  during  a 
predatory  expedition  of  the  Ooths  into  Asia,  under  the 
reign  of  Gallienus,  had  been  swept  away  with  many 
other  captives,  some  belonging  to  the  clergy,  fipom  a 
village  in  Cappadocia,  to  the  Grothic  settlements  north 
of  the  Danube.^  These  captives,  &ithful  to  their 
creed,  perpetuated  and  propagated  among  their  msisters 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Ulphilas  first  appears  as 
the  Bishop  of  the  Goths,  and  as  their  ambassador  at 
the  Court  of  Valens.*  His  religion,  and  his  descent 
fi*om  a  Roman  provincial  fiunily,  as  well  as  high  influ- 
ence, might  designate  him  for  this  mission  to  the  Ro- 
man Emperor  of  the  Elast^  The  Goths  beyond  the 
Danube,  pressed  by  the  more  powerful  and  ferocious 
Hmis,  requested  permission  to  cross  the  Danube,  and 
settle  in  Mcesia,  within  the  Roman  frontier.  Among 
the  motives  which  induced  the  Emperor  to  consent, 
and  to  accept  this  nation  of  hardy  but  dangerous  sub- 
jects, was  their,  at  least  partial,  conversion  to  Christian- 

1  The  name  of  EotTches,  caUed  hj  St  BasU,  the  BlesBed,  Iim  simrived, 
te  harmg,  from  the  lame  region,  Gappadoda,  established  a  church  among 
the  Scythians,  (the  Sarmatians,)  who  had  been  subdued,  and  were  mingled 
with  the  Goths.  St  Cyril  asserts  that  the  Scythians  had  no  cause  to  envy 
the  empire;  they  had  their  bishops,  priests, deacons,  sacred  viigins.  —  Cyril 
Hieroeoljm.  Catech.  xvi. 

s  Basil,  Epist  16,  tome  ill. 

*  It  is  said  that  the  Gothic  bishop,  like  his  predecessor  Theophilus,  re- 
ported to  have  been  present  at  the  CouncO  of  Nicea  (Socrates,  ii.  41),  had 
professed  that  creed;  that  he  was  threatened,  bribed,  persuaded  by  Yalens 
to  accede  to  his  Arianism,  and  acquiesced  in  it  as  a  mere  verbal  dispute. 
OOk  dvai  AojfMTuv  ifri  dia^  b/,  62XiL  /iaraiav  iptv  ipyaaaadtu  H^v  6td- 
araatv.  —  Theodoret,  iv.  37.  liut  see  the  very  curious  character  and  creed 
of  Ulphilas,  in  the  speech  of  his  disciple  Bishop  Auxentius  at  the  Council 
of  Aquileia  (a.u.  SSI),  reported  by  Bishop  Bfaziminus.  This  remarkabk 
fragment  was  edited  by  Dr.  Waits  from  a  MS.  in  Paris.  Uber  das  Leben 
and  die  Lehre  des  Ulflla,  von  George  Waits.  Hanover,  1840.  Also  ths 
Pre&ce  to  the  new  and  excellent  Edition  of  the  Bible  cr*  Ulfilas,  by  tht 
rwy  kamed  B.  F.  Massmann.    Stutgard,  1866. 
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ity.  Ulphilas  was  called  by  the  grateful  Cbristian 
Groths,  who  might  now  pasture  their  herds  in  the  rich 
plains  of  Thrace,  the  Moses,  who  had  led  them  into 
u,^^^  the  land  of  promise.^  But  the  disciples  of 
^^^.  Ulphilas  formed  but  a  small  part  of  the 
Danube.  y^^  migration,  which,  partly  under  permis- 
sion, partly  by  bribery  of  the  Imperial  officers,  partly 
by  stealth,  and  partly  by  force,  came  swarming  over 
the  river,  and  took  possession  of  the  unprotected  Ro- 
man province.  The  heathen  part  of  the  population 
brought  over  their  own  priests  and  priestesses,  with 
their  altars  and  rites ;  but  on  those  mysterious  rites  they 
maintained  an  impenetrable  silence;  they  disguised 
their  priests  in  the  garb  and  manners  of  Christian  bishops. 
They  had  even  fictitious  monks  clothed  in  black,  and 
demeaning  themselves  as  Christian  ascetics.^  Thus, 
relates  the  heathen  historian,  who  makes  this  curious 
statement,  while  they  fidthfully  but  secretly  adhered  to 
their  own  religion,  the  Romans  were  weak  enough  to 
suppose  them  perfect  Christians.  But  once  on  the  Ro- 
man side  of  the  Danube,  the  more  martial  Goths 
spumed  the  religion  which  they  had  condescended  to 

1  Philostorg.  ii.  5.  Auxentius  (apud  Waitz,  p.  20)  uses  the  eame  com- 
parison to  Moses  and  the  Red  Sea  (the  Danube),  and  adds,  *'  eo  populo  in  solo 
Romanis  nbi  sine  illis  septem  annis  triginta  et  tribos  annis  veritatem  pns* 
dicavit,  &c" — and  so  makes  up  the  forty  years  of  Moses. 

s  This  remarkable  passage  of  Eunapius  is  one  of  the  most  important  hia* 
torical  fragments  discovered  in  the  Palimpsest  MSS.  by  Monsignor  Ma 
It  was  of  course  unknown  to  the  older  historians,  including  Gibbon.*  - 
Mai,  p.  277.  In  the  reprint  of  the  Byzantines  (Bonn,  1829,  edit  Niebuhr), 
p.  S2.  Eunapius  speaks  of  the  £Edse  bishops  having  much  of  the  fox.  The 
hatred  of  Eunapius  to  the  monks  breaks  out  in  his  description  of  these  im- 
postors. "  The  mimicry  of  the  monks  was  not  difficult;  it  was  enough  to 
sweep  the  ground  with  black  robes  and  tunics,  to  be  good  for  nothing  and 
be'  eved  in."  OiSev  kx<Aari^  r^  fUf^oeac  irpayfiorodeg  koX  6(f<jKoXov,  iX 
\d  •0fOKet  ^aUl  ifiOTia  ovpmai  koI  x^Tuvta,  rovijpdig  re  dvcu  mH  mareOsadit 
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feign  with  barbarian  cunning.^  UlphHas,  as  a  true 
missionary  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  aspired  not  merely 
to  convert  his  disciples  to  Christianity,  bnt  to  peacefiil 
habits.  In  his  translation  of  the  Scriptures  he  left  out 
the  Books  of  Kings,  as  too  congenial  and  too  stimula- 
tive to  their  warlike  propensities.^  The  Goths  divided 
into  two  fections,  each  with  its  great  hereditary  chief- 
tain: of  the  one,  the  valiant  Athanaric;  of  swfewnoiig 
the  other  Fritigem,  the  friend  of  Ulphilas.  «»«Gottui. 
The  warlike  and  anti-Christian  party  appealed  to  their 
native  Gods,  and  raised  a  violent  persecution.*  The 
God  of  their  fitthers  was  placed  on  a  lofty  wagon,  and 
drawn  through  the  whole  camp ;  all  who  reftised  their 
adoration  were  burned,  with  their  whole  fitmilies,  in 
their  tents.  A  multitude,  especially  of  helpless  women 
and  children,  who  took  refuge  in  their  nide  church, 
were  likewise  mercilessly  burned  with  their  sacred  edi- 
fice.* But  while  in  their  two  great  divisions,  the  Os- 
trogoths and  Visigoths,  the  nation,  gathering  its  de- 
scendants from  all  quarters,  spread  their  more  or  less 
rapid  conquests  over  Gaul,  Italy,  and  Spain,  Ulphilas 
formed  a  peaceful  and  populous  colony  of  shepherds 
and  herdsmen  on  the  pastures  below  Mount  Haemus.^ 

1  Are  we  to  attribute  Jerome's  triumphant  exclamations  to  these  events  V 
Probably  not  altogether.  "  Getamm  rutilos  et  flavns  exercitns,  Ecdesii^ 
ran  circumfert  tentorial' — Ad  Lnt  "Stridorem  tnom  in  dnlce  cruda 
Ngenint  melos."  —  Ad  Heliod.    **  Hunni  discnnt  Psalterinm." — Ad  L«Bt. 

^  Pbiloetorgius,  loc.  oit. 

*  These  persecutions  are  by  some  placed  before  the  migration  over  the 
Danube.    I  think  the  balance  of  probability  fiivors  the  view  in  the  text. 

«  Sozomen,  W.  87.  Compare  the  legend  of  St.  Saba,  apnd  BoUand,  April 
IS — remembering  that  it  is  a  legend. 

i  '*  Grothi  minores,  populus  immensns  cum  sno  PontiSce  ipsoque  Primate 
Wulfila  ...  ad  pedes  montis.  Gens  multa  sedit,  pauper  et  imbellis,  nisi 
irmento,  diverai  generis  pecorum  et  pasouis,  sUv&que  lignorum,  pariui 
oabens  tritici."  —  Jomandes,  c.  Hi. 
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He  became  the  Primate  of  a  simple  Christian  nation. 
For  them  he  formed  an  alphabet  of  twenty-four  letters, 
and  completed  (all  but  the  fierce  Books  of  Kings)  his 
translation  of  the  Scriptures.  Thus  the  first  Tei*  tonic 
Christians  received  the  gift;  of  the  Bible,  in  their  own 
language,  firom  the  Apostle  of  their  race.^ 

No  record  whatever,  not  even  a  legend  remain-;,  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  two  great  branches  of  the 
History  of  Gothic  racc,  the  Visigoths  in  France,  tiie 
unknown,  Ostrogoths  in  Pannouia,  and  the  Suevians 
in  Spain,  the  Grepidse,  the  Vandals,  the  mingled  hosts 
which  formed  the  army  of  Odoacer^  tiie  first  king  of 
Italy,  and  at  length  the  fierce  Lombards,  were  con- 
verted to  Christianity.^  They  no  doubt  yielded  —  but 
secretly  and  imperceptibly  —  to  those  influences  de- 
scribed above ;  the  faith  appears  to  steal  from  nation  U 
nation,  and  wins  king  after  king  ;  and  it  is  only  when 
they  become  sovereigns  of  great  independent  kingdoms, 
conquerors  like  Alaric,  founders  of  djmasties  like  The- 
odoric  in  Italy  and  the  Visigothic  and  Suevian  mon- 
archs  in  France  and  Spain,  or  raise  fierce  persecutions, 
like  tiie  Vandals  in  Africa  against  the  Catholics,  that 
we  recognize  them  as  professed  Christians,  and  Chris- 
tians holding  a  peculiar  form  of  faith.^ 

Of  the  Burgundians  alone,  and  the  motives  of  Uieii 

1  It  18  difficult  to  discriminate  between  the  rhetoric  and  the  ftcts  recorded 
hj  Jerome.  If  we  are  to  take  his  words  in  their  plain  senae,  theologic 
itodies  were  far  advanced  among  the  Goths:  "  Quia  hoc  crederet  ut  bar- 
bara  Gretarum  lingua  Hebraicam  qotsreret  ireritatem?  et  dormitantiboa 
imo  oontendentibus  Grads,  ipsa  Germania  Spiritus  Sancti  eloqoia  scmtare- 
tor."  —  Epist  ad  Juniam  et  Fretilam,  torn.  ii.  p.  686. 

3  Idacius  (Chron.  448)  says  the  Soerians  were  first  Catholic;  if  so,  tbej 
were  converted  to  Arianism  by  the  Goths. 

^  Compare  a  modem  book  of  research  and  judgment,  and  on  the  whole 
of  candor,  L^Arianisme  des  Peuples  Germaniques,  par  Ch.  J.  RevelUot 
Paris:  Besan^on,  1850. 
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conversion,  remains  a  curious  detail  in  one  of  «xMp(  g^ 
the  Byzantine  ecclesiastical  historians.  The  ""«»»»***^ 
Boignndians  occupied  at  that  time  the  left  bank  of  the 
£h(me,  had  acquired  peacefbl  habits,  and  employed 
-themselves  in  some  kind  of  mann&ctnre.^  The  ter- 
rible invasion  of  the  Hans  broke  in  upon  their  quie^ 
industry.  Despairing  of  the  aid  of  man,  they  looked 
round  for  some  protecting  Deity ;  the  God  of  the  Ro- 
mans appeared  the  mightiest,  as  worshipped  by  the 
most  powerful  people.  They  set  oflP  to  a  neighboring 
ci^  of  Gaul,  requested,  and  after  some  previous  fasting, 
received  baptism  from  the  bishop.  Their  confidence  in 
their  new  tutelar  Deity  gave  them  courage,  they  dis- 
comfited with  a  small  body  of  troops,  about  8000,  t 
vast  body  of  the  Huns,  who  lost  10,000  men.  From 
that  time  the  Burgundians  embraced  Christiarity,  in 
the  words  of  the  historian,  with  fiery  zeal.^ 

But  all  these  nations  were  converts  to  the  Arian 
form  of  Christianity,  except  perhaps  the  Bur-  au  Arfoo* 
gnndians,'  who  under  the  Visigoths  fell  off  to  Arianism 
Ulphilas  himself  was  a  semi- Arian,  and  acceded  to  the 
creed  of  Rimini.  Hence  the  total  silence  of  the 
Catholic  historians,  who  perhaps  destroyed,  or  dis- 
dained to  preserve  the  fiune  of  Arian  conquests  to  the 
common  Christianity.*  The  first  conversion  of  a  Teu- 
tonic nation  to  the  fiuth,  of  which  any  long  and  par- 

^  SocnitM,  Ecc  Hist  rii.  tO.  O^rw  piov  hrpdyfuova  ^uatv  &el,  t^ktomc 
)-^  aX"^  ^dvrfr  elatv.  Of  what  were  tfaey  Artisans?  This  was  dxuing 
the  reign  of  Theododns  n.,  a-d.  40S-448. 

s  Td  idvoc  diaiHfpuc  kxfMnbunow,  loe.  cit. 

*  Oiosios,  vii.  22. 

*  Sahrian  is  abaolutely  charitable  to  the  erron  of  the  (j«nnan  Ariana 
Hantici  eigo  sunt,  sed  non  scientes.    Errant  ergo,  sed  bono  animo  errant 

loa  odio  sed  allbctu  DeL"    But  this  is  to  contrast  them  with  the  vices  o^ 
Jm  orthodox. --De  Gubem.  Dei. 
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ticular  account  surviyes,  was  that  of  tlie  Franks,  and 
that  by  CathoUc  prelates  into  stem  proselytes  to  th« 
Gatliolic  &ith.^ 

This  conversion  of  the  Franks  was  the  most  impor 
oontwsioQ  ^^^^  event  in  its  remote  as  well  as  its  iomiediate 
•f  Franks,  conscquences  in  EuTopean  history.  It  had  great 
influence  on  the  formation  of  the  Frankish  monarchy. 
The  adoption  of  the  Catholic  form  of  faith,  by  arraying 
on  the  side  of  the  Franks  all  the  Catholic  prelates  and 
their  followers,  led  to  their  preponderance  over  the 
Visigothic  and  Burgundian  kings,  to  their  descent  into 
Italy  under  Pepin  and  his  son,  and  to  their  intimate 
connection  with  the  Papal  see ;  and  thus  paved  the 
way  for  the  Western  Empire  of  Charlemagne.  They 
were  the  chosen  champions  of  Catholicism,  and  Ca- 
tholicism amply  repaid  them  by  vindicating  all  their 
aggressions  upon  the  neighboring  kingdoms,  and  aid- 
ing in  every  way  the  consolidation  of  their  formidable 
power.  The  Franks,  the  most  barbarous  of  the  Teu- 
tonic tribes  (though  in  cruelty  they  seem  to  have  been 
surpassed  by  the  Vandals),  had  settled  in  a  Christian 
country,  already  illustrious  in  legendary  annals  for  the 
wonders  of  Saints,  as  of  Martin  of  Tours,  the  founda- 
tion of  monasteries,  and  the  virtues  of  Bishops  like 
Remigius,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  great  cathedral 
city  of  Rheims.  Tne  south  of  France  was  ruled  by 
Arian  sovereigns.  Clovis  was  a  pagan,  then  only  the 
chief  of  about  4000  Frankish  warriors,  but  fiill  of 
adventurous  daring  and  unmeasured  ambition.  His 
conversion,  if  it  had  not  issued  in  events  of  such  pro- 

i  Gregoiy  of  Tours  ia  the  great  authority  for  this  period:  he  wrote  for 
those  "  qui  appropinquante  muDdi  fine  desperant  *  * — In  Prolog.  See  LoeM 
Chregor  von  Tours ;  Ampere,  WtL  Lit.  de  la  France. 
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(bund  importance  to  mankind,  might  have  seemed  bat 
a  trivial  and  fortuitous  occurrence.  The  influence  of 
a  female  conspires  with  the  conviction  that  the  Chris- 
tians' God  is  the  stronger  God  of  battle ;  such  are  the 
impulses  which  seem  to  bring  this  bold  yet  craAy  bai^ 
barian,  who  no  doubt  saw  his  advantage  in  his  change 
of  belief,  to  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  and  made  him  a 
strenuous  assertor  of  orthodox  faith.  Clovis  had  ob- 
tained in  marriage  the  niece  of  Gundebald,  king  of  the 
Burgundians.  The  early  life  of  this  Princess  was 
passed  amid  the  massacre  of  her  parents  and  kindred ; 
it  shows  how  little  Christianity  had  allayed  the  ferocity 
of  these  barbarians. 

Gkmdicar,  king  of  the  Burgundians,  left  four  sons. 
The  fete  of  the  fiunily  was  more  like  that  of  Gondkar  cim 
a  polygamous  Eastern  prince,  where  the  sons  ^'"'r""***'^ 
of  different  mothers,  bred  up  without  brotherly  intei 
course  in  the  seraglio,  own  no  proximity  of  blood« 
Gundebald,  the  elder  son,  first  slew  his  brother  Chilperic, 
tied  a  stone  round  the  neck  of  Chilperic's  wife,  and 
cast  her  into  the  Rhone,  beheaded  his  two  sons  and 
threw  their  bodies  into  a  well.  The  daughters,  of 
whom  Clotilda  was  one,  he  preserved  aUve.  Godemar, 
his  next  brother,  he  besieged  in  his  castle,  set  it  on  fire, 
and  burned  him  alive.  Godesil,  the  third  brother,  as 
will  be  related  at  a  subsequent  period,  shared  the  same 
fiite.  Gundebald,  as  yet  only  a  double  fratricide,  either 
felt,  or  thought  it  right  to  appear  to  feel,  deep  remorse 
for  his  crimes.  A vitus.  Bishop  of  Vienne,  saw  or  imag- 
ined some  inclination  in  the  repentant  king  to  embrace 
Catholicism.  In  far  different  language  from  that 
spoken  by  Ambrose  to  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  the 
Bishop  addressed  the  bloody  monarch,  —  "  You  weep 
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with  inexpressible  grief  at  the  death  of  your  brothers, 
your  sympathizing  people  are  afflicted  by  your  sadness. 
But  by  the  secret  counsels  of  God,  this  sorrow  shall 
turn  to  joy ;  no  doubt  this  diminution  in  the  number 
of  its  princes  was  intended  for  the  welfare  of  the  king- 
dom, those  alone  were  allowed  to  survive  who  are 
needed  for  the  administration  of  the  kingdom."  ^ 

Gundebald,  however,  resisted  these  flr*tcring  argu- 
ments, and  remained  obstinately  Arian ;  but  Clotilda, 
his  niece,  it  is  unknown  through  what  influence,  was 
educated  in  orthodoxy.  Clotilda  took  the  opportunity, 
when  the  heart  of  her  husband  Clovis  might  be  softened 
by  the  birth  of  her  firstrbom  son,  to  endeavor  to  wean 
him  from  his  idolatry.  Clovis  listened  with  careless 
indiiference ;  yet  with  the  same  indifference  common  in 
the  Teutonic  tribes,  permitted  the  baptism  of  the  in&nt. 
But  the  child  died,  and  Clovis  saw  in  his  death  the 
resentment  of  his  offended  Gods;  he  took  but  little 
comfort  from  the  assurance  of  the  submissive  mother, 
that  her  son,  having  been  baptized,  was  in  the  presence 
of  God.  Yet  with  the  same  strange  versatility  of  feel- 
ing, he  allowed  his  second  son  also  to  be  baptized.  This 
child  too  declined,  and  Clovis  began  to  renew  his 
reproaches ;  but  the  prayer  of  the  mother  was  heard 
and  the  child  restored  to  health.* 

It  was  not,  however,  in  this  gentler  character  that 
*^he  Frank  would  own  the  power  of  the  Christianf;' 
ctoiii.  God.     The  Franks  and  the  Alemanni  met  in 

battle  at  Tolbiac,  not  fer  from  Cologne.     The  Franks 

1  Alcimi  Aviti  Epist.  apud  Sirmond.  oper.  vol.  ii. 

3  According  to  Gregory  of  Tours,  she  argued  with  her  husband  againal 
4ie  worship  of  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Merrary.  Was  it  igcoranoe 
or  did  Gregory  suppose  that  he  was  writing  1  ke  a  Roman? — dnga* 
Turon.  ij 
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were  worsted,  when  Clovis  bethoaght  him  of  Ciotilda'i 
God.  He  cast  off  his  own  inefficient  divinities ;  he 
prayed  to  Christ,  and  made  a  solemn  vow,  that  if  he 
were  succored,  he  would  be  bapdzed  as  a  Christian. 
The  tide  of  battle  turned ;  the  king  of  the  Alemanni 
was  slain  ;  and  the  Alemanni,  in  danger  of  total  do- 
struction,  hailed  Clovis  as  their  sovereign.^ 

Clot^da,  without  loss  of  time,  sent  the  glad  tidings 
to  Remigius,  Bishop  of  the  citj,  which  afterwards  took 
his  name.  Clovis  still  hesitated,  till  he  could  consult 
his  people.  The  obsequious  warriors  declared  their 
readiness  to  be  of  the  same  religion  as  their  king.  To 
impress  the  minds  of  the  barbarians  the  baptismal 
ceremony  was  performed  with  the  utmost  pomp;  the 
:;hurch  was  hung  with  embroidered  tapestry  and  white 
«3urtains ;  odors  of  incense  like  airs  of  Paradise  were 
diffused  around;  the  building  blazed  with  countless 
lights.  When  the  new  Constantino  knelt  in  the  font 
to  be  cleansed  from  the  leprosy  of  his  heathenismi 
**•  Fierce  Sicambrian,"  said  the  Bishop,  ^^  bow  thy 
neck :  bum  what  thou  hast  adored,  adore  what  thou 
hast  burned  I*'  Three  thousand  Franks  followed  the 
example  of  Clovis.  During  one  of  their  subsequent 
religious  conferences,  the  Bishop  dwelt  on  the  barbar- 
ity of  the  Jews  in  the  death  of  the  Lord.  Clovis 
was  moved,  but  not  to  tenderness, — "Had  *•»•««. 
I  and  my  faithful  Franks  been  there,  they  had  not 
dared  to  do  it." 

At    that    time   Clovis    the    Frank    was    the   onl^ 

orthodox   sovereign   in    Christendom.     The   Emperor 

1  **  Invocavi  enim  Deos  meos,  sed,  ut  experior,  ekmgati  sunt  ab  auxilio 
meo,  ande  credo  aoa  nullius  esse  potettatis  pr«sdito«,  qui  sibi  obedientiboa 
BOO  snocamint.  Te  dqhc  invoco,  et  tibi  credens  desidero,  tantbm  'it  amat 
tb  adyeraariia  meSa.'* — Greg.  Turoa.  ii.  80 
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oiovk  the  Anastasius  lay.  at  least  under  the  suspicion 
•oreraign.  of  &voring  the  Eutychian  heresy.  The 
Ostrogoth  Theodoric  in  Italy,  the  Visigothic^  and 
Burgundian  kings  in  France,  the  Suevian  in  Spam, 
the  Vandal  in  Africa  were  Arians.  If  unscrupulous 
ambition,  undaunted  valor  and  enterprise,  and  deso- 
lating warfare,  had  been  legitimate  means  for  the 
propagation  of  pure  Christianity,  it  could  not  have 
foui  d  a  better  champion  than  Clovis.  For  the  first 
time  the  difiiision  of  belief  in  the  nature  of  the  (jod- 
head  became  the  avowed  pretext  for  the  invasion  of  a 
neigliboring  territory.^  Already  the  fiunous  Avitus, 
Bishop  of  Yienne,  has  addressed  a  letter  to  Clovis,  in 
.vhich  he  augurs  from  the  faith  of  Clovis  the  victory 
of  the  Catholic  faith;  even  the  heterodox  Byzantiije 
emperor  is  to  tremble  on  his  throne;  Catholic  Gree.^e 
to  exult  at  the  dawning  of  this  new  light  in  the  Wejt, 
The  wars  of  Clovis  with  Burgundy  wei'e  all  but  openly 
declared  wars  of  religion ;  the  orthodox  clergy  hardly 
condescended  to  disguise  their  inclination  to  the  Franks, 
whom  they  supported  with  their  prayers,  if  not  witli 
more  substantial  assistance.*    Before  the  war  broke  out, 

1  Euric,  the  greatest  of  the  Yisigothic  kings,  was  now  dead;  he  had  leA 
but  feeble  successors.  Enric  labored  ander  the  evil  fame  of  a  persecutor; 
he  had  attempted  what  Theodoric  aspired  to  efiect  in  Italy,  but  with  hr  lest 
success,  the  Vision  of  the  two  races  —  the  Roman  and  Teutonic ;  but  that 
•f  which  Sidonlus  so  bitterly  complains,  of  so  many  sees  vacant  by  the 
intolerance  of  Euric,  the  want  of  bishops  and  deigy  to  perpetuate  th« 
Catholic  succession,  ruined  churches,  and  grass-grown  altars,  reads  as  too 
eloquent.  Reveillot  admits  that  the  views  of  Euric  were  political  rather 
than  religious  (p.  141). 

'  The  rebellion  of  Yitalianus  in  the  East  was  a  few  years  later. 

>  The  barbarous  Clovis  must  have  heard,  it  must  not  be  said,  read,  stiU 
less,  considering  the  obscure  style  of  the  prelate,  understood,  the  somewhat 
gross  and  la\nsh  flattery  of  his  faith,  his  humility,  even  his  mercy,  towhicb 
the  saintly  Bishop  scrupled  not  to  condescend :  **  Vestra  fides  nostra  victoria 
•St.  .  .  .  Gaudeat  ergo  quidem  Gnecia  se  habere  principem  legknoatne 
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A  synod  of  the  OTtfaodox  Bishc^  met,  it  is  said,  under 
the  adyke  of  Remigins,  at  Lyons.  With  Avitns  at 
thdr  head,  they  visited  King  Ghmdebald,  and  propoeed 
a  conference  with  the  Arian  bishops,  whom  they  weri* 
prepared  to-  prove  fixmi  the  Scriptore  to  be  in  error.^ 
The  king  shrewdly  rqJied,  — "  If  yours  be  the  true 
doctrine,  why  do  you  not  prevent  the  King  of  the 
Franks  from  waging  an  unjust  war  against  me,  and 
from  caballing  with  my  enemies  against  me  ?  '  There  is 
no  true  Christian  fiuth  where  there  is  rapacious  covet- 
ousness  for  the  possessions  of  others,  and  thirst  for 
blood.  Let  him  show  forth  his  fiuth  by  his  good  works." 
Avitus  skilfully  eluded  this  question,  and  significantly 
replied,  that  he  was  ignorant  <^  the  motives  of  Clovis, 
^  but  this  I  know,  that  Grod  ova-tfirows  the  thrones  of 
those  who  are  disobedioit  to  his  law.'*^  When  after 
the  submission  of  the  Burgundian  kingdom  to  tlie  pay- 
ment of  tribute  to  the  Franks,  Gundebald  resumed  the 
sway,  his  first  act  was  to  besiege  his  brother  Godesil, 
the  ally  of  Clovis,  in  Vienne.  Godesil  fled  to  the  Arian 
church,  and  was  slain  there  with  the  Arian  Bishop.^ 

Namqaid  fidun  perfecto  pnedicmbimiiB  qiiAm  ante  perfectJonciii  sine  prr 
dicatore  TkUstis?  an  forte  humilitatem  ...  an  Muenbortfiam quam  solntos 
a  vobis  adhac  nnper  populus  captivus  gandiis  mundo  insinuat  taaymii 
Deo  ?  **     The  mercy  of  Clovis !  —  Avitns,  Epist  xli. 

1  It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  distinguished  and  infloentia]  of  the  deigj 
appear  on  the  Catholic  side.  The  Arians  are  unknown  even  bj  name.  It 
M  true  that  we  have  only  Catholic  annalists.  But  I  have  little  doubt  that 
the  Arian  prelates  were  for  the  most  part  barbarians,  inferior  in  education 
and  in  that  authority  which  still,  in  peaoeftil  ftmctions,  attached  to  the  Ro- 
man name.  It  was  Rome  now  enlisting  a  new  clan  of  barbarians  in  bet 
own  cause,  and  under  her  own  guidance,  against  her  foreign  oppressors. 

^  The  Bishop  Ayitns  of  Vienne  was  in  correspondence  with  the  insurgent 
Vitalianus  in  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Anastasins.  So  completely  wer» 
now  all  wars  and  rebellions  religious  wars. 

*  CoUittio  EpisGop.  apud  D'Acheiy,  Spldleg.  iii.  p.  S04. 

*  M.  Rereillot  has  yery  ingeniously,  perhaps  too  ingeniously,  worked  cm} 
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On  this  occasion  Avitus  tried  again  to  work  on  the 
obstinate  mind  of  Grundebald ;  his  arguments  con- 
founded but  did  not  persuade  the  king,  who  retained 
his  errors  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

When,  however,  Clovis  determined  to  attack  the 
RAiigioiu  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths,  the  monkish  his- 
''^*  torian  ascribes  to  him   this  language :  —  "I 

am  sore  troubled  that  these  Arians  still  possess  so  large 
a  part  of  Graul."  ^  Before  he  set  out  on  his  campaign 
the  King  of  the  Franks  went  to  perform  his  devotions 
before  the  shrine  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours.  As  he 
entered  the  church  he  heard  the  words  of  the  Psalm 
which  they  were  chanting,  — "  Thou  hast  girded  me, 
O  Lord,  with  strength  unto  the  battle  ;  thou  hast  sub- 
dued unto  me  those  which  rose  up  against  me.  Thou 
hast  given  me  the  necks  of  mine  enemies,  that  I  might 
destroy  them  that  hate  me."^  The  oracular  words 
were  piously  fulfilled  by  Clovis.  The  Visigothic  king- 
dom was  wasted  and  subdued  by  the  remorseless  sword 
of  the  Frank.  These  are  not  the  only  illustrations  of 
the  Christianity  practised   by  Clovis,  and  related  in 

the  religioas  histoiy  of  the  reign  of  King  Gondebald  (p.  189  et  seq.).  Bat 
he  is  somewhat  teuder  to  the  Bishop,  who  "  abnost  praises  Gondebald  for 
the  raufder  of  his  brothers."  Tlic  passage  is  too  characteristic  to  be 
omitted:  "Flebatis  quondam  pietate  ineffabili  funera  germanorum  (he 
had  murdered  them),  sequebatur  fletum  publicum  unlversitatis  alBictio, 
et  occulto  (UvinitcUU  intuiiu^  instrumenta  moestitisB  parabantur  ad  gaudium 
....  liinuebat  regni  felicitas  numerum  regalinro  personartmi  et  hoc  solutu 
tervabatur  mundo,  quod  sufficeret  imperio  (the  good  Turkish  maxim'. 
UUc  reposituni  est  quicquid  prosperum  fiiit  catholics  veritati.*'  This  is 
said  of  an  Arian,  but  the  fktber  of  an  orthodox  son,  Sigismund,  converted 
by  Avitus.  —  Epist.  v.  p.  95. 

^  Valde  molests  fero,  quod  hi  Ariani  partem  Gallianun  tenent.  Eamos 
cum  Dei  a<^'utorio,  et  superatis  eis  terram  redigamus  in  dltionem  nostram. 
—  Greg.  Tur.  ii.  87. 

a  Psahn  xviu.  39.  Did  CI>vis  understand  Latin?  or  did  the  orthodoB 
clergy  of  Tours  interpret  the  f  attenng  prophecy  V 
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I    perfat  fiopioCT  bj  Us  Mikwh  Ustonui.^     OregDnr 

^  Toon  descrSKs  widKiot  emcAm  one  <^  the  wont 

acts  wiiick  dvkoi  ike  r%ii  of  CloTis.     He  suggested 

^theaoQorSigebert^KiBgorthe  Bipoamn  Fnuika, 

tiie  awMrintriim  of  liis  hther^  with  the  promise  that 

^  nwrderer  dwold  be  pesceabty  established  on  the 

^iinme.   The  murder  was  committed  in  the  neigliboring 

'of^    The  parricide  was  then  shun  by  the  command 

of  Goris,  who  in   a  full   pariiament   of  the  nation 

I    soienmlT  protested  that  he  had  no  share  in  the  murder 

of  etther ;  and  was  raised  bj  general  acclamation  on  a 

siueld,  as  King  of  the  Ripuarian  Franks.      Oregorj 

concludes   with   this  pious  observation:  —  "For  (Jod 

diQs  dailj  prostrated  Us  en^nies  under  his  hands,  and 

^ohiged  Us  Idngdom^  because  he  walked  before  him 

^  an  iqiri^  heart,  and  did  that  wUch,,^^,^ 

•18  pleasing  in  Us  sight."  *     Yet  Gregory  **^-«** 

^  Mndea  mooompanj  hk  bloodj  arms;  a  bind  ahowt  a  Ibrd;  a  Ughc 
ttm  a*  cfanch  of  St  H1U17  in  Poitien  tummons  him  to  haaton  lilt  attack 
bcAn  tkt  armal  of  th*  Italian  troopt  of  Thoodorio  in  tiie  camp  of  th% 
^mgoih.  The  wallt  of  Angoolftme  fkll  of  their  own  accord.  Grvgorf 
T«r.  0.  17.  According  to  the  life  of  St  Rami,  Clovis  maaaacrvd  all  the 
AuB  Gotfai  in  the  city.  — Ap.  Bouquet,  iii.  p.  979.  St  Cesariu*,  the 
Biihop  of  Ariea,  when  that  city  was  besieged  by  Clovis  and  the  Burgun- 
dint,  wM  suspected  of  assisting  the  invader  by  more  than  his  prayers. 
Q«  WIS  imprisoned,  his  biographers  assert,  his  innocence  proved.  —  Vlt  8. 
Ckasr.  to  ICabill.  Ann.  Benedio.  s«c.  i. 

'  Greg.  Toron.  ii.  42.  **  Prostemebat  enim  qnotidie  Deus  hostes  ^us 
nb  mann  ipsios  et  angebat  rsgnnm  ejus,  e6  quod  ambulavit  rect^  corde 
«miMO,  et  fecerit  qnsB  placita  erant  in  oculis  ejus.**  There  follows  a  long 
bt  ef  ssssssinations  and  acts  of  the  darkest  treachery.  **  Clovis  fit  p^rir 
torn  les  petits  rois  des  Francs  |>ar  nne  suite  de  perfidies.**  —  Michelet,  H. 
de  Fkanee,  I  900.  The  note  recounts  the  tsBsssinationi.  ThiDughout  the 
tnomph  of  Clovis  is  the  triumph  of  tiie  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
over  Arianism.  "  Dominus  enim  se  reth  credentibus,  etsi  insidiante  Ini« 
nuco  aliqna  perdant,  his  centuplicata  restitnit;  hsretid  vero  neo  aoquirunt, 
Md  quod  videntur  habere,  aufertur.  Probabat  hoc  Godigeselif  Gundobaldl, 
atqne  Godomari  interitus,  qui  et  patriaro  siraul  et  anima$  perdiderunt"  • 
Prolog,  ad  Ub.  ilL 
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of  Tours  was  a  prelate,  himself  of  gentle  and  blameless 
manners,  and  of  profound  piety. 

Throughout  indeed  this  dark  period  of  the  contest 
Influence  of  between  the  Franks,  the  Visigoths,  and  the 
****'»J^-  Burgundians  for  the  dominion  of  Prance,  as 
well  as  through  the  long  dreary  annals  of  the  Me- 
rovingian kings,  it  will  be  necessary,  as  well  as  just, 
to  estimate  the  character,  influence,  and  beneficent 
workmgs  of  the  clergy  on  the  whole  society.  But  the 
more  suitable  place  for  this  inquiry  will  be  when  the 
two  races,  the  Roman  provincial  and  the  Teutonic,  are 
more  completely  mingled,  though  not  fused  together, 
for  it  was  but  gradually  that  the  clergy,  who  never 
ceased  to  be  Roman  in  the  language  of  their  services 
and  of  letters,  ceased  to  be  so  in  sentiment,  and  through- 
out northern  France  especially,  in  blood  and  descent 
There  is  more  even  at  this  time  of  the  first  conversion 
of  the  Franks  to  Christianity,  in  the  close  alliance  be- 
tween the  Roman  clergy  of  Gaul  with  the  Franks, 
than  the  contest  of  CathoKcism  with' heterodoxy.  The 
otorgy  Arian  clergy  of  the  Visigoths  were  probably, 

utin.  ^  ^  considerable  extent,  of  Teutonic  race, 

some  of  them,  like  Ulphilas,  though  provincials  of  the 
Empire  by  descent,  of  Gothic  birth.  Their  names 
have  utterly  perished;  this  may  partly  (as  has  been 
said)  be  ascribed  to  the  jealousy  of  the  Catholic  writers, 
the  only  annalists  of  the  time.  But  the  conversion  of 
the  Franks  was  wrought  by  the  Latin  clergy.  The 
Franks  were  more  a  federation  of  armed  adventurers 
than  a  nation  migrating  with  their  fitmilies  into  new 
lands ;  they  were  at  once  more  barbarous  and  more 
exclusively  warlike.  It  would  probably  be  long  before 
they  would   be  tempted    to  lay  aside  theii'  arms  and 
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aspire  to  the  peaceful  ecclesiastical  functions.  The 
Roman  Grauls  might  even  imagine  that  they  behcdd  in 
the  Franks  deliverers  from  the  tyranny  of  their  actual 
masters,^  the  Bm^gundians  or  Visigoths.  Men  im- 
patient  of  a  galling  yoke  pause  not  to  consider  whether 
they  are  not  forging  for  themselves  another  more  heavy 
and  oppressive.  They  panted  after  release  from  their 
present  masters,  perhaps  after  revenge  for  the  loss  of 
their  freedom  and  their  lands,  for  their  degradation, 
their  servitude ;  and  cared  not  to  consider  whether  it 
would  not  be  a  change  from  bad  masters  to  worse. 
Clovis,  it  is  true,  had  commenced  his  career  by  the 
defeat  of  Syagrius,  the  last  Roman  who  pretended  to 
authority  in  Gaul,  and  had  thus  annihilated  the  linger- 
ing remiuns  of  the  Empire ;  but  that  would  be  either 
pardoned  by  the  clergy  or  forgotten  in  the  fond  hope 
of  some  improvement  in  their  condition  under  the  bar- 
barian sway.  It  was,  of  course,  a  deep  aggravation 
of  their  degraded  state  that  their  masters  were  not 
only  foreigners,  barbarians,  conquerors — they  were 
Arians.  The  Franks,  as  even  more  barbarous,  were 
more  likely  to  submit  in  obedience  to  ecclesiastical 
dominion ;  and  so  it  appears  that  almost  throughout 
the  reign  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty  the  two  races 
Iield  their  separate  functions  —  the  Franks  as  kings, 
Uie  Liatins  as  churchmen.  The  weak  prince  who  was 
ieposed  from  his  throne,  or  the  timid  one  who  felt 
bimself  unequal  to  its  weight,  was  degraded,  accord- 
ing to  the  Frankish  notion,  into  a  clerk  ;^  he  lost  his 

1  Gregoiy  of  Toms  ingeniioiialj  admits  **  quod  omnes  (the  Catholic  clergy) 
desiderabfli  amore  capivennit  eoe  regnaie.**    1. 11. 28. 

*  Quean  Clotilda,  when  her  two  sons  seised  their  nephews,  her  Avorite 
gnmdaona  (the  children  of  Chlodomir),  and  gave  her  the  choice  of  theii 
death  or  tonsure,  answered  like  a  Frankish  queen,  "  Satius  mihi  est,  si  ad 
i|!gnam  non  veniant,  mortuos  eoe  yidere  quam  tonsos." — ill.  IS. 
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national  eminence  and  distinction,  but  disqualified  by 
the  tonsure  from  resuming  his  civil  office,  according  to 
the  sacerdotal  notion,  he  was  admitted  to  the  blessed 
privilege  of  the  priesthood ;  while  at  the  same  time  hii 
feeble  and  contemptible  character  was  a  guarantee 
against  his  becoming  a  dangerous  rival  for  the  higher 
honors  of  the  Church.  Hence,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
unchecked  growth  of  the  sacerdotal  authority,  and  the 
strong  Catholicity  of  the  clergy  among  the  Franks, 
the  retention  of  all  the  higher  offices,  at  least  in  the 
Church,  by  the  Roman  Provincials,  till  they  had  be- 
come of  such  power,  wealth,  and  dignity,  as  to  rouse 
the  amibition  of  the  noble,  and  even  of  the  royal 
families.^  Until  that  time  the  two  races  remained 
distinct,  each  in  possession  of  his  separate,  uncontested 
function;  and  each  might  be  actuated  by  high  and 
noble,  as  well  as  selfish  and  ambitious  motives.  The 
honest  and  simple  German  submitted  himself  to  the 
comparatively  civilized  priest  of  that  God  whom  he 
now  worshipped  —  the  expounder  of  that  mysterious 
creed  before  which  he  had  bowed  down  in  awe  —  the 
administrator  in  those  imposing  rites  to  which  he  was 
slowly  and,  as  it  were,  jealously  admitted, — the  award- 
er of  his  eternal  doom.  On  the  other  hand  the  clergy, 
fiilly  possessed  with  the  majesty  of  their  divine  mission, 
would  hold  it  as  pro&nation  to  impart  its  sanctity  to  a 
rude  barbarian.     Not  merely  would  Roman  pride  find 

1  In  the  yeur  566  a  certain  Meroveos,  from  whose  name  he  may  he  ooo- 
duded  to  have  heen  a  Frank,  appears  as  Bishop  of  Poitiers.— Greg.  Turoa. 
ix.  40.  Compare  Phmck,  Christliche  Kirchliche  Verfassung,  ii.  p.  96.  Il 
is  a  centuiy  hiter  that,  at  the  trial  of  Pratextatiis,  Archbishop  of  Bou^i. 
are  twelve  prelates,  six  Teutons — Bagheremod,  of  Paris:  Landowakl, 
Bayeux;  Remahaire,  Coutances;  Merowig,  Poitios;  Melulf,  Senlis;  Ber- 
thran,  Bourdcaux.  Compare  Thierry,  R^cits  des  Temps  Mi^rovingiens^ 
tlie  one  writer  who,  by  his  happy  selection  and  artistic  skill,  has  made  tlat 
Merovinj;ian  hiHtor\'  readiable  (tome  ii.  p.  1S5). 
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its  consolation  in  what  thos  maintained  its  influence 
and  superiority,  and  look  down  in  compassion  on  the 
ignorance  of  the  Teuton — his  ignorance  even  of  the 
language  of  their  sacred  records,  and  of  the  service: 
of  their  religion ;  the  Romans  would  hold  themselves 
the  heaven-commissioned  teachers  of  a  race  long  dee* 
fined  to  be  their  humble  and  obedient  scholars. 

We  return  to  the  general  view  of  the  conversion  of 
the  Grerman  races.     The  effect  of  this  infu-  lOMtsor 


Bion  of  Teutonic  blood  into  the  whole  Roman  Twotou 
system,  and  this  establishment  of  a  foreign  dominant 
people  (of  kindred  manners,  habits  and  religion,  though 
of  various  descent)  in  the  separate  provinces  of  the  Em- 
pire which  now  were  rising  into  independent  kingdoms, 
upon  the  general  Christian  society,  and  on  the  Chris- 
tianity of  the  age,  demands  attentive  consideration. 
Though  in  each  ancient  province,  and  in  each  recent 
kingdom,  according  to  the  genius  of  the  conquering 
tribe,  the  circumstances  of  the  conquest  and  settlement, 
and  the  state  of  the  Roman  population,  many  strong 
di^Rsrences  might  exist,  there  were  some  general  results 
which  se^B  to  belong  to  the  whole  social  revolution. 
In  one  important  respect  the  Teutonic  temperament 
coincided  with  Christianity  in  raising  the  moral  tone. 
In  all  that  relates  to  sexual  intercourse,  the  Roman  so^ 
ciety  was  corrupt  to  its  core,  and  the  contagion  had 
spread  throughout  the  provinces.  Christianity  had 
probably  wrought  its  change  rather  on  the  few  higher 
and  more  distinguished  individuals  than  on  the  whole 
mass  of  worshippers.  Most  of  these  few,  no  doubt, 
bad  broken  the  bonds  of  habits  and  manners  by  a 
strong  and  convulsive  effort,  not  to  cultivate  the  purer 
charities  of  life,  but  in  the  aspiration  after  virtue,  unat* 
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tainable  by  the  many.  Celibacy  had  many  lofty  minds 
and  devoted  hearts  at  its  service,  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  conjugal  fidelity  had  made  equal  progress. 
Christianity  had  secluded  a  certain  number  from  the 
world  and  its  vices ;  but  in  the  world  itself,  now  rut- 
wardly  Christian,  it  had  made  in  this  respect  fisur  less 
impression.  Not  that  it  was  without  power.  The 
On  moral  courts  of  the  Christian  Emperors,  notwitb- 
^^^^'  standing  their  crimes,  weaknesses,  and  in- 
trigues, had  been  awed,  even  on  the  throne,  to  greatet 
decency  of  manners.  Neither  Rome,  nor  Ravenna, 
nor  Byzantium,  had  witnessed,  they  would  not  have 
endured,  a  Nero  or  an  Elagabalus.  The  females  (be- 
lieving the  worst  of  the  early  life  of  the  Empress  The 
odora)  were  more  disposed  on  the  whole  to  the  crimes 
of  ambition,  and  political  or  religious  intrigue,  than  to 
that  flagrant  licentiousness  of  the  wives  and  mothers 
of  the  older  Caesars.  But  the  evil  was  too  profoundly 
seated  in  the  habits  of  the  Roman  world  to  submit  to 
the  control  of  reli^on  —  of  religion  embraced  at  first 
by  so  large  a  portion,  from  the  example  of  others,  finom 
indiflference,  from  force,  firom  anything  rather  than 
strong  personal  conviction,  and  which  had  now  been 
long  received  merely  as  an  hereditary  and  traditional 
fiuth.  The  clergy  themselves,  as  far  as  may  be  judged, 
did  not  stand  altogether  much  above  the  general  level. 
They  had  their  heroes  of  continence,  their  spotless  ex- 
amples of  personal  purity ;  but  though  in  general  they 
might  outwardly  submit  to  the  hard  law  of  celibacy,  by 
many  it  was  openly  violated,  by  many  more  secretly 
eluded ;  and,  as  ever  has  been,  the  denial  of  a  Inti- 
mate union  led  to  connections  more  unrestricted  and 
injurious  to  public  morality.      Scarcely  a  Provincia! 
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Coimcil  but  finds  itself  called  upon  to  enact  more  strin* . 
gent,  and,  it  should  seem,  still  ineffective  prohibiti<»is« 

Whether  as  a  reminiscence  of  some  older  civilization, 
or  as  a  peculiarity  in  their  national  clMracter,  a«mMa  ehuw 
the  Teutons  had  always  paid  the  highest  re-  nq^eot. 
qiect  to  their  females,  a  feeling  which  cannot  exist 
without  high  notions  of  personal  purity,  by  which  it  is 
generated,  and  in  its  turn  tends  to  generate.  The 
colder  northern  climate  may  have  contributed  to  this 
result.  This  masculine  modesty  of  the  German  char- 
acter had  already  excited  the  admiration,  perhaps  had 
been  highly  colored  by  the  language,  of  Tacitus,  as  a 
contrast  to  the  effeminate  voluptuousness  of  the  Ro- 
mans—  marriages  were  held  absolutely  sacred,  and 
producing  the  most  perfect  unity ;  adulteries  rare,  and 
visited  with  public  and  ignominious  punishment.^  The 
Christian  teachers,  in  words  not  less  energetic,  though 
wanting  the  inimitable  conciseness  of  the  Roman  an- 
nalist, endeavor  to  shame  their  Latin  brethren  by  the 
severity  of  Teutonic  morals,  and  to  rouse  them  from 
their  dissolute  excesses  by  taunting  them  with  their  de- 
grading inferiority  to  barbarians,  heathens,  and  here- 
tics. Salvian  must  be  heard  with  some  reserve  in  his 
vehement  denunciation  against  the  licentiousness  of  the 
fifth  century.  He  is  seeking  to  vindicate  God's  prc»vi- 
dential  government  of  the  world  in  abandoning  the 
Roman  and  the  Christian  to  the  sway  of  the  pagan  and 

1  ''InasBe  qninetuun  Mmrtaim  aliqaid  et  proTidom  puUnt"  —  Genn 
Tib.  "  Quanqpam  severa  illicmatrimonia,  nee  ullam  morum  partem  magis 
landATeris. ....  SigoseptA  pudidtift  agunt,  ntillis  spectaculonim  illecebriSf 
nnllia  conriviomiii  initationiboB  corrupts  ....  Nemo  .  .  .  illic  Titia 
ridet,  nee  oomimpere  et  conrumpi  saMmlom  videtur.  ...  Sic  onom  acd- 
phmt  maritom,  qooraodo  unom  corpoe  unamque  vitam,  ne  ulla  cogitatia 
Bltnt,  ne  longior  cupiditas  ne  tanquam  maritura,  sed  tanqoam  malrim<v 
aiam  ament.**  —  xviii.  xix. 
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the  barbarian.  ^^  Among  the  chaste  barbarians,  we 
alone  are  unchaste:  the  very  barbarians  are  shocked  it 
our  impurities.  Among  themselves  they  will  not  tol- 
erate whoredom,  but  allow  this  shameful  license  to  the 
Romans  as  an  inveterate  usage.  We  cherish,  they  ex- 
ecrate, incontinence ;  we  shrink  from,  they  are  enam- 
ored of  purity;  fornication,  which  with  them  is  a 
crime  and  a  disgrace,  with  us  is  a  glory."  ^  Salvian 
describes  the  different  races,  who,  though  in  other  re- 
spects varying  in  their  character,  and  some  more  con- 
spicuous than  others  for  these  virtues,  were  all  never- 
theless far  superior  to  the  Romans.  The  Goths  are 
treacherous,  but  continent ;  the  Alemanni  less  treach- 
erous, and  also  less  continent;  the  Franks  fitlse,  but 
hospitable  ;  the  Saxons  savagely  cruel,  but  remarkable 
for  chastity.^  The  Vandals,  if  Salvian  is  to  be  cred- 
ited, maintained  their  severe  virtue,  not  only  in  Spain, 
but  under  the  burning  sun  and  amidst  the  utter  deprav- 
ity of  African  morals,  and  in  that  state  of  felicity,  lux- 
ury, and  wealth  which  usually  unmans  the  mind. 
They  not  only  held  in  abomination  the  more  odious 
and  unnatural  vices  which  had  so  deeply  infected  the 
habits  of  Greece  and  Rome,  but  all  unlawful  connec* 
tions  with  the  female  sex.^  According  to  the  same  au- 
thority, they  enforced  the  marriage  of  the  public  pros- 

1  De  Gubernat  Dei,  1.  vii.  p.  66.  He  draws  tbe  same  oontrast  between 
the  Koman  inhabitants  of  Spain  and  their  Vandal  conquerors. 

'^  **  Gothonim  gens  perfida  sed  pudica  est,  Alemanni  impudica  sed  minoi 
perflda,  Frand  mendaoes  sed  hospitales,  Saxones  cmdelitate  efferi,  sed  cas- 
titate  venerandi." — Ibid. 

*  ^  £t  •oertd  ob  eft  tantam  eontinentissimi  ac  modesdssimi  jndicandi 
erant  quos  non  fedsset  corruptiores  ipsa  felidtas  .  .  .  igitor  in  tantft 
affloentiA  remm  atque  laxurift,  nollus  eorum  mollis  effectus  est  .  .  . 
abominati  enim  sunt  virorum  improbitates;  plus  adhnc  addo,  abominati 
etiam  famiinarum;  horruerunt  lustra  ac  lupana.ia,  homierunt  contact  ut 
DoncabitusQue  meretricum."  —  Ibid 
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titutes,  and  enacted  severe  laws  against  unchastitj.  thus 
compelling  the  RcHnans  to  be  virtuous  against  their  will. 
Under  the  Ostrogothic  kingdom,  the  manners  in  Italy 
might  seem  to  revert  to  the  dignified  austerity  of  the 
old  Roman  republic  Theodoric  indignantly  reproves  a 
certain  Bardilas,  who  had  married  the  wife  of  an  officer 
(from  his  name  also  of  Oothic  blood)  while  the  hus- 
band was  absent  with  tlie  army.  He  speaks  of  it  aa 
bringing  disgrace  on  the  age  and  on  the  Gk)thic  charac- 
ter.^ The  Ostrogothic  law  is  silent  as  to  incest  and  the 
crime  against  nature,  as  if,  in  its  lofty  purity,  it  did  not 
imagine  the  existence  of  such  ofifences.  This  code  was 
for  the  Goths  alone ;  the  Romans  were  still  amenable 
to  their  own  law.^  In  the  laws  of  Theodoric  the  Ger- 
man abhorrence  of  adultery  continued  to  make  it  a 
capital  crime ;  the  edict  was  inexorably  severe  against 
all  crimes  of  this  class :  the  seducer  or  ravisher  of  a 
free  virgin  was  forced  to  marry  her,  and  endow  her 
with  a  fifth  of  his  estate ;  if  married,  he  forfeited  a 
third  of  his  property  to  his  victim ;  if  he  had  no  prop- 
erty, he  atoned  for  his  crime  by  death :  if  the  virgin 
was  a  slave,  the  criminal,  being  a  free  man,  was  do^ 

^  **  In  injuriam  nostromm  temponim,  adulterium  simulatur,  matrimonu 
lege  oommiflBum."  The  husband's  name  was  Patzena.  It  is  am  wring  to 
hear  the  King  of  the  Goths  remmding  unchaste  women  of  the  fidelity  of 
tortledoves,  wlio  pine  away  in  each  other's  absence,  and  remain  in  strictly 
continent  widowhood:  **Reepicite  hnpndioe  gementimn  torturum  castis- 
iimum  genoa,  quod  si  a  copolft  fuerit  eam  intercedente  divisnm,  perpetuA 
M  abstinentiiB  lege  constringit; "  and  this  is  a  royal  or  imperial  edict 

s  Sartorins,  Essai  sur  TEtat  des  Penples  d*Italie  sous  le  Gouvememcnt 
dee  Goths  (p.  9§).  **  Odious  as  homicide  is,  it  would  be  more  odious  to 
punish  than  to  commit  that  crime  in  certain  cases,  as  in  that  of  open  adul" 
tery.  See  we  not  that  rams,  bulls,  and  goats  avenge  themselves  against 
their  rivals?  Shall  man  alone  be  unable  to  preserve  the  honor  of  his  bed  I 
Examine  the  cause  of  Candax;  if  he  only  killed  the  adulterers  who  dis- 
honored hhn,  remit  all  his  penalties;  if  he  has  slain  innocent  men,  let  him 
be  punished.'^  —  Var.  L  87. 
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graded  into  a  slave  of  the  wife  of  the  maiden's  master, 
if  he  could  not  redeem  his  guilt  by  supplying  two 
slaves;  the  rape  of  a  free  widow  was  subject  to  the 
capital  punishment  of  adultery.  The  parents  or  guar- 
dians of  a  female  who  had  suffered  rape  were  bound  to 
prosecute  on  pain  of  exile. 

In  some  provinces,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that 
the  vices  as  well  as  the  religion  of  Rome  assert  theii 
unshaken  dominion ;  or  rather  there  is  a  terrible  inter* 
change  of  the  worst  parts  of  each  character.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  a  more  dark  and  odious  state  of  society 
than  that  of  France  under  her  Merovingian  kings,  the 
descendants  of  Clovis,  as  described  by  Gregory  of  Tours, 
[n  the  conflict  or  coalition  of  barbarism  with  Roman 
Christianity,  barbarism  has  introduced  into  Chr&tianity 
all  its  ferocity,  with  none  of  its  generosity  or  magna 
nimity ;  its  energy  shows  itself  in  atrocity  of  cruelty 
and  even  of  sensuality.  Christaanity  has  given  to  bar- 
barism hardly  more  than  its  superstition  and  its  hatred 
of  heretics  and  unbelievers.  Throughout,  assassinations, 
parricides,  and  fratricides  intermingle  with  adulteries  and 
mpes.^  The  cruelty  might  seem  the  mere  inevitable  re- 
sult of  this  violent  and  unnatural  frision ;  but  the  ex- 
tent to  which  this  cruelty  spreads  throughout  the  whole 
society  almost  surpasses  belief.  That  King  Chlotaire 
should  burn  alive  his  rebellious  son  with  Ins  wife  and 
daughter  is  fearful  enough  ;  but  we  are  astounded  even 
in  these  times  with  a  Bishop  of  Tours  burning  a  man 
alive  to  obtain  the  deeds  of  an  estate  which  he  coveted.* 
Fredegonde  sends  two  murderers  to  assassinate  Childe- 
bei*t,  and  tliese  assassins  are  cleiks.     She  causes  th^ 

1  See  a  fearful  simmaiy  in  LoSbel,  Qngor  yon  Toon,  pp.  00-74. 
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Archbishop  of  Rouen  to  be  murdered  while  he  is 
chanting  the  service  in  the  church ;  and  in  this 
crime  a  Bishop  and  an  Archdeacon  are  her  accom- 
plices. She  is  not  content  with  open  violence,  she 
administers  poison  with  the  subtlety  of  a  Locusta  or 
a  modem  Italian,  apparently  with  no  sensual  design, 
but  from  sheer  barbarity. 

As  to  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  wars  of  conquest, 
where  the  females  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  victors,  espe- 
cially if  female  virtue  is  not  in  much  respect,  itooTingiMi 
would  severely  try  the  more  rigid  morals  of  **°^* 
the  conqueror.  The  strength  of  the  Teutonic  cluu> 
acter,  when  it  had  once  burst  the  bonds  of  habitual  or 
traditionary  restraint,  might  seem  to  disdain  easy  and 
effemniate  vice,  and  to  seek  a  kind  of  wild  zest  in  the 
indulgence  of  lust,  by  mingling  it  up  with  all  other  vio- 
lent passions,  rapacity,  and  inhumanity.  Marriage  was 
a  bond  contracted  and  broken  on  the  lightest  occasion. 
Some  of  the  Merovingian  kings  took  as  many  wives, 
dther  together  or  in  succession,  as  suited  either  their 
passions  or  their  poUtics.  Christianity  hardly  interferes 
even  to  interdict  incest.  King  Chlotaire  demanded  for 
the  fisc  the  third  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  churches  ; 
some  bishops  yielded ;  one,  Injuriosus,  disdainfully  re- 
fused, and  Chlotaire  withdrew  his  demands.  Yet 
Chlotaire,  seemingly  unrebuked,  married  two  sisters 
at  once.  Charibert  likewise  married  two  sisters :  he, 
however,  found  a  Churchman,  but  that  was  Saint  (Jer- 
manus,  bold  enough  to  rebuke  him.  This  rebuke  the 
King  (the  historian  quietly  writes),  as  he  had  already 
many  wives,  bore  with  patience.  Dagobert,  son  of 
Chlotaire,  King  of  Austrasia,  repudiated  his  wife  Goni- 
fttrude  for  barrenness,  married  a  Saxon  slave  Mathil- 
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dis,  then  another,  Regnatrude;  so  that  he  had  three 
wives  at  once,  besides  so  many  concubines  that  the 
chronicler  is  ashamed  to  recoimt  them.^  Brunehaut 
and  Fredegonde  are  not  less  famous  for  their  licen- 
tiousness than  for  their  cruelty.  Fredegonde  is  either 
compelled  or  scruples  not  of  her  own  accord  to  take  a 
public  oath,  with  three  bishops  and  four  hundred  nobles 
as  her  vouchers,  that  her  son  was  the  son  of  her  hus- 
band Chilperic.  The  Eastern  right  of  having  a  concu- 
bine seems  to  have  been  inveterate  among  the  later 
Frankish  kings :  that  which  was  permitted  for  the  sake 
of  perpetuating  the  race  was  continued  and  carried  to 
excess  by  the  more  dissolute  sovereigns  for  their  own 
pleasure.  Even  as  late  as  Charlema^e,  the  polygamy 
of  that  great  monarch,  more  Uke  an  Oriental  Sultan 
(except  that  his  wives  were  not  secluded  in  a  harem), 
as  well  as  the  notorious  licentiousness  of  the  females  of 
his  court,  was  unchecked,  and  indeed  unreproved,  by 
the  religion  of  which  he  was  at  least  the  temporal  head, 
of  which  the  Spiritual  Sovereign  placed  on  his  brow 
the  crown  of  the  Western  Empire.  These,  however, 
seem  to  have  been  the  royal  vices  of  men  gradually  in- 
toxicated by  uncontrolled  and  irresponsible  power, 
plunging  fiercely  into  the  indulgences  before  they  had 
acquired  any  of  the  humanizing  virtues  of  advanced 
civilization. 

In  such  times  the  celibacy  or  even  the  continence  of 
the  clergy  was  not  likely  to  be  very  severely  observed. 
The  marriage  of  bishops,  if  not  general,  was  common.' 
Firmilio  had  a  wife  named  Clara.     There  is  an  ac- 

^  "Nomina  concabinarara  eo  qood  plnres  erant,  increyit  huic  chronics 
inaeri."— Fredegar.  c.  60. 

a  G.  T.  X.  10.  The  eon  of  a  bishop  of  Verdun  (vi.  86).  Daughtef  c' 
>ishop  (viii.  82).    Compare  throughout  Lo6be1,  ^regor  von  Tturs. 
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count  of  s  >me  strange  craelties  practised  by  a  bishop's 
wife.^ 

Yet  clerical  incontinence  was  not  without  rebuke 
finom  above.  Or^orj  tells  a  strange  story  of  the  pax 
with  the  consecrated  host  leaping  out  of  a  deacon's 
hands,  and  flying  through  the  air  to  the  altar.  All 
agreed  that  the  clerk  must  be  polluted.  He  confessed, 
it  was  said,  to  seyeral  acts  of  adultery.^ 

If,  however,  with  some  exceptions,  more  especially 
this  great  exception  of  the  Frantdsh  monarchs,  Chris* 
tianity  found  an  unexpected  ally  in  the  higher  moral 
tone  of  the  Teutonic  races,  the  religion  in  other  re- 
spects and  throughout  its  whde  sphere  of  conquest 
snfiered  a  serious,  perhaps  inevitable  deterioration* 
With  the  world  Christianity  b^an  rapidly  to  barbar- 
ize. War  was  the  sole  ennobling  occupation.  Even 
the  clergy,  after  striving  for  some  time  to  be  the  pacific 
mediators  between  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered ; 
to  allay  here  and  there  the  horrors  of  war,  at  times  by 
the  awe-  of  their  own  holiness  and  that  of  their  relig- 
ion ;  to  keep  the  churches  during  the  capture  of  a 
city  as  a  safe  sanctuary  for  the  unarmed,  the  helpless, 
the  women,  and  the  children ;  to  redeem  captives  from 
slavery ;  to  mitigate  the  tyranny  of  the  liege  lord,  who 
as  a  Christian,  perhaps  in  the  ardor  of  a  new  convert, 
was  humbly  submissive  to  their  dictates ;  even  the 
clergy  were  at  length  swept  away  by  the  torrent.    In 


1  Of  two  hennfto  (vifi.  8S),  one  wa«  dntnken,  one  had  a  wifel 
s  One  prieft  onlj,  three  women,  one  of  whom  was  Qregofy'i  mothei:, 
witneased  this  mirade.  Gregory  was  present,  but  the  privilege  was  not 
Touchsafed  to  him.  **nni  tantnm  presbytero,  et  tribus  mulieribos,  ex 
qoibus  una  mater  mea  erat,  hac  videre  licitom  ftiit;  ecteri  non  yidenmt 
Aderam  &teor,  et  ego  fauie  tetiritsti,  ted  hme  riden  non  memi/*  —Hi 
Qlor.  Mai^.  yoL  H.  p.  SSL 
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the  fifth  century  we  find  bishops  in  arms^  and  at  the 
bead  of  fighdng  men  ;  and  though  at  first  the  common 
feeling  protested  against  tliis  desecration,  though  bear- 
ing arms  was  prohibited  by  the  decrees  of  councils ; 
yet  where,  as  in  some  cases,  the  wars  in  which  they 
might  engage  were  defensive,  and  for  the  preservation 
of  the  most  sacred  rights  of  man  ;  the  step  once  taken, 
the  sight  once  familiarized  to  this  ino(«gruous  confu- 
sion of  the  armed  warrior  and  the  peaceful  ecclesiastic, 
the  evil  would  grow  up  with  fisital  rapidity.  Wh«i 
the  ecclesiastical  dignities  and  honors,  fix>m  their  wealth 
and  authority,  began  to  tempt  the  barbarians,  who 
would  no  longer  leave  them  to  the  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  the  Romans,  those  barbarians  would  be  the  more 
disposed  to  assume  them,  if  they  no  longer  absolute- 
ly imposed  inglorious  inactivity  or  humiliating  patience. 
While  on  the  other  hand,  the  barbarian  invested  in  the 
priesthood  would  more  jealously  justify  himself  for 
thus,  in  one  sense,  descending  firom  his  high  place  as  a 
warrior,  by  retaining  some  of  the  habits  and  character 
of  the  firee  German  conqueror.  At  length,  though  at 
a  much  later  period,  the  tenure  of  land  implying  mili- 
tary service,  as  the  land  came  more  and  more  into  the 
hands  of  the  clergy,  the  ecclesiastic  would  be  embar- 
rassed more  and  more  by  his  double  function ;  till  at 
length  we  arrive  at  the  Prince  Bishop,  or  the  feudal 
Abbot,  alternately  with  the  helmet  and  the  mitre  on 
his  head,  the  crozier  and  the  lance  in  his  hand ;  now 
in  the  field  in  the  fix>nt  of  his  armed  vassals,  now  on 
his  throne  in  the  church  in  the  midst  of  his  chanting 
choir.* 

1  The  first  bishops  who  appeared  m  amis,  and  actually  slew  their  mm* 
mles,  shocked  Gregoiy  of  Tours.    ^^Salarius  et  Sagittarius  fratres  atqc^ 
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AH  things  throdghoat  this  great  social  revolu- 
tion tended  to  advance  and  consolidate  the  sacerdota. 
power.  The  clergy,  whether  as  among  the  Goths  and 
other  Arian  nations,  who  had  their  own  bishops,  or 
among  the  Franks,  where  they  were  reverenced  for 
their  intellectoal  as  well  as  their  spiritual  snperioiity, 
became  more  completely  a  separate  and  distinct  cor* 
porate  body,  filling  up  their  own  ranks  by  their  own 
election,  with  less  and  less  regard  even  to  the  assent  of 
the  laity;  for  the  barbarous  laity,  of  another  race, 
ceased  to  pretend  to  any  share  of  the  election  of  the. 
clergy.  They  possessed  more  completely  the  power 
of  ecclesiastical  legislation.  In  the  confusion  and 
breaking  up  of  all  ancient  titles  to  property,  more 
would  be  constantly  fidling  into  their  hands.  The 
barbarians  for  the  good  of  their  souls  would  abandon 
more  readily  lands  which  they  had  just  acquired  by  the 
sword,  and  of  which  they  had  hardly  learned  the  value ; 
while  the  Romans,  in  perpetual  danger  of  being  fi)rci« 
Uy  despoiled,  would  more  easily  make  over  to  the  safer 
custody  of  Churchmen,  lands  which  under  such  protec- 
tion they  might  more  securely  cultivate.  Already  in 
France  the  kings  are  jealous  of  their  vast  acquisitions  ; 
King  Chilperic  hated  the  clergy  for  this  reason,  and 
was  hated  by  them  with  emulous  intensity.     He  com- 

epi«x>pi  qui  non  cruce  coBlesti  mnnit],  Bed  galeft  aat  lancet  sacolari  armtt), 
mnltos  manibns  propriii  quod  pejus  eet,  interfediee  refenmtur.'* — iv.  41 
Compare  r.  17.  —  MerovingiaQ  Fnmce  BtiU  offera  the  most  etartling  aDom- 
alies.  While  thus  advancing  in  power,  their  pers-ms  are  not  sacred  li 
these  wild  times.  The  Bishop  of  liarseilies  is  exposed  to  cmel  usage 
Even  the  strong  feeling  of  caste  has  lost  its  influence.  They  are  mordered 
and  bmrned  with  as  little  remorse  as  the  profime.  Gregory,  who  stands  up 
»n  some  occasions  fOT  thehr  inviolability,  on  others  despondingly  asqoiescei 
m  their  flite;  if  not  in  its  justice,  in  its  being  too  much  in  the  oonmioo 
order  cit  things  to  shock  pablic  fteUng.  Some  of  them,  by  his  own  aocomit. 
richly  deserved  tiieir  doom. 
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plained  that  all  the  wealth  of  the  crown  was  swallowed 
up  by  the  Church.*  The  Church  revenged  itself  by 
consoling  visions  of  Chilperic's  damnation.  The  juris- 
diction of  the  bishops,  at  first  confined  to  strictly  relig- 
ious concerns,  would  gradually  extend  itself,  perhaps 
fcom  confidence  in  their  superior  justice,  their  intel- 
lectual superiority,  the  absence  or  the  deficiency  of  the 
administrators  of  the  Roman  law,  under  which  every- 
where the  Romans  still  hved.  Where  other  magistrates 
were  suppressed,  or  had  fi)rfeited  or  abandoned  their 
fiinctions,  they  would  become  the  sole  magistrates. 
Causes  regarding  property,  bequests,  and  others  of  a 
more  intricate  kind,  which  might  perplex  the  greater 
simplicity  of  the  barbaric  codes,  or  embarrass  the 
straightforward  justice  of  barbaric  tribunals,  would  be 
referred  to  their  superior  wisdom.  The  bishops  thus 
gradually  became  more  independent  of  their  cdlege  of 
presbyters;  they  grew  into  a  separate  order  in  the 
State  as  well  as  in  the  Church. 

Nor  can  it  be  wondered  that  partly  in  self  defence, 
partly  for  his  own  relative  aggrandizement,  die  weak- 
er and  conquered  Roman,  conscious  of  his  intellect- 
ual superiority  —  especially  the  Roman  ecclesiastic  — 
should  abuse  his  power,  and  make,  as  it  were,  reprisals 
on  the  rude  and  ignorant  barbarian  conqueror.^  His 
own  religion  would  become  more  and  more  supersti- 
tious, for  the  more  superstitious  the  more  awful.  Art 
and  cunning  are  the  natural  and  constant  weapons  of 

1  '*  Aiebat  enim  plemraque,  ecce  pauper  remanet  fiscas  noster,  ecoe  di>itiK 
nostne  ad  eodesias  translatte:  nulli  penitus  nisi  soli  episcopi  Fegnaat;  peri 
thonos  Doster,  et  translatna  est  ad  episcopos  dvitatuin/'  —  vi.  46. 

s  The  Jews  wore  their  Hrals  m  wealth.  Cantinus,  the  cruel  Bishop  of 
Tours,  has  large  money  dealings  with  the  Jews.  Euftmnios  borrows  h^rgB 
tnms  of  the  Jews  to  buy  the  same  bishopric.  — ir  85 
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enfeebled  cmliation  against  strong  invading  barbarism. 
Thronghoat  the  period  the  strongest  superstitions  ter- 
rors cross  the  most  lawless  and  most  cruel  acts.^  There 
are  several  curious  instances  in  the  Frankish  annals  in 
which  the  ecclesiastical  kindred  speaks  more  strongly 
to  the  alarmed  conscience  than  that  of  blood  to  the 
heart.  Those  who  without  compunction,  murder  their 
nearest  relatives,  their  children  or  their  husband,  have 
some  reluctance  to  shed  the  blood  of  those  whom  thej 
have  held  over  the  baptismal  font  Brunehaut  spares 
Borthefrid  because  she  has  been  godmother  to  his 
daughter. 

The  ecclesiastics  must  have  been  almost  more  than 
men,  certainly  far  beyond  their  time,  to  have  resisted 
the  temptation  of  what  would  seem  innocent  or  benefi- 
cent fraud,  to  overawe  or  to  control  the  ignorant  bar 
barian. 

The  good  Bishop  Gregory  of  Tours  is  himself  con 
cemed  in  an  affiur  in  which  the  violence  and  religious 
fears  of  King  Chilperic  singularly  contrast  with  the 
subtlety  of  the  ecclesiastics.  Chilperic  sends  a  letter  to 
St.  Martin  of  Tours  requesting  the  Saint  to  inform  him 
whether  he  might  force  Meroveus  out  of  the  sanctuary. 
It  will  hardly  be  doubted  that  he  received  an  answer ; 
and  that  the  majesty  of  the  sanctuary  suffered  no  loss. 
St.  Martin  of  Tours  was  the  great  oracle  of  the  Franko- 
Latin  kingdoms:'  kings  flock  to  his  shrine  to  make 
their  offerings,  to  hear  his  judgments.     No  two  cities 

1  A  bishop  of  Rheimt  gires  a  safe  conduct  under  oath  on  a  chest  of 
relics ;  but  having  first  stolen  away  the  relics,  holds  the  oath  not  binding. 
—  Fredegar.  c.  97.  Eichhom  quotes  a  similar  ftaud  of  Hatto,  Archbishop 
of  Mf'r^ff — L  p.  514. 

*  Hididet  writes  in  his  flashing  way,  '*  Ce  que  Delphes  ^tait  pour  la 
GrAce. 

TOL.  I.  26 
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in  the  nonli  of  France,  not  even  the  royal  residences, 
approached  the  two  great  ecclesiastical  capitals,  Rheims 
and  Tours.  Lands  and  wealth  were  poured  at  the  feet 
of  the  Church.  Dagobert  bestowed  twenty-seven  ham- 
lets or  towns  on  the  monastery  of  St.  Denys.^  His  son 
bestowed  on  St.  Remaclus  of  Tongres  twelve  square 
leagues  in  the  forest  of  Ardennes.^  The  Church  of 
Rheims  possessed  vast  territories,  some  of  which  it  may 
have  received  from  the  careless  and  lavLsh  bounty  of 
Clovis  himself;  much  more,  by  a  pious  anachronism, 
was  made  to  rest  on  diat  ancient  and  venerable  tenure.* 

*■  Gesta  Dagobert.  c  85. 

<  This  subject  is  resumed  when  the  clergy  are  considered  as  co-legislaton 
with  the  Teutonic  kings  and  people. 

•  Vit  St.  Sigebert.  Austras.,  c.  4.  Script.  Ftmic.  See  the  curiona  ] 
In  Frodoardf  quoted  by  Micbelel. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

THEODOBIC  THB  OSTBOQOTH. 

The  Ostrogothic  kingdom  of  Italy  shows  the  earliost 
aud  not  the  least  noUe  fonn  of  this  new  so-  ottntothto 
dety,  which  grew  out  of  the  yet  unfiised  ^*°*'***'' 
elements  of  the  Latin  and  Teutonic  races.  To  tba 
strong  opposition  between  the  barbarian  and  Roman 
parts  of  the  community  was  added  the  almost  strong- 
er contrast  of  religious  difference.  The  Sovereign  of 
Italy,  the  civil  monarch  of  the  Papal  Diocese,  was  an 
Ariao. 

Theodoric's  invasion  of  Italy  was  the  migration  of  a 
people,  not  the  inroad  of  an  army.'  His  Goths  were, 
accompanied  by  their  wives  and  children,  with  all  the 
movable  property  which  they  had  possessed  in  their 
settlements  in  Pannonia.  Theodoric  had  extorted  from 
the  gratitude  and  the  fears  of  the  Ikustem  Emperor,  if 
not  a  formal  grant  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  a  permis- 
sion to  rescue  the  Roman  West  from  the  dominion  of 
Odoacer.  The  Herulian  king,  after  two  great  battles, 
and  a  siege  of  three  years  in  Ravenna,  wrested  from 
Theodoric  a  peace,  by  the  terms  of  which  die  Herulian 
and  the  Gothic  monarchs  were  to  reign  over  o<ioM«r 

^  Compare,  on  the  number  of  the  Gothic  invaden,  SartorinB,  Estal  mn 
VEtMt  Civil  et  Pkyaiqiie  dee  Peaplee  d'ltalie  soua  le  QoaveniemeDt  dae 
Goths,  note,  page  242. 
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Italy,  in  joint  so\ereignty.  Such  treaty  could  not  be 
lasting.  Odoacer,  either  the  victim  of  treachery,  or  hi« 
own  treacherous  designs  but  anticipated  by  the  superior 
craft  and  more  subtle  intelligence  of  Theodoric,  was 
assassinated  at  a  banquet^  The  Herulians  were  dis- 
possessed of  the  third  portion  of  the  lands  which  they 
had  extorted  from  the  Roman  proprietors,  and  dis- 
persed, some  into  Gkul,  some  into  other  paiis  of  tht 
Empire.  The  Gothic  followers  of  Theodoric  took  their 
place,  and  Theodonc,  the  Ostrogoth,  commenced  a 
A.D.48d4S26.  reign  of  thirty-three  years,  in  which  Italy 
reposed  in  peace  under  his  just  and  vigorous,  and  pa 
rental  administration.  ^ 

Throughout  the  conquest,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Gothic  kingdom,  the  increasing  power  and  impor 
tance  of  the  Christian  ecclesiastics  forces  itself  upon  the 
attention.  They  are  ambassadors,  mediators  in  trea 
ties,  decide  the  wavering  loyalty  or  instigate  the  revolt 
of  cities.  Even  before  the  expiration  of  the  Empire, 
Glycerins  abdicates  the  throne,  and  retires  to  the  bish- 
opric of  Salona,  not,  it  should  seem,  from  any  strong 
Biahopgem-  rcligious  vocation,  or  weaiiness  of  political 
ployed;  intrigue.  He  is  afterwards  concerned  in  the 
murder  of  another  of  his  short-lived  successors,  the 
Emperor  Nepos,  and  is  promoted,  as  the  reward  of  his 
services,  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Milan.  Epiphanius, 
the  Bishop  of  Pavia,  bears  to  Theodoric  at  Milan  the 
imrrender  and  offer  of  allegiance  fit)m  that  great  city. 

^  The  most  probable  view  of  this  tnmuction  is,  that  the  Herulian  chief- 
tains, impatient  of  the  equal  dominion  of  the  Goths,  had  organized  a  for- 
midable insurrection,  of  which  Odoacer,  possibly  not  an  accomplice,  wae 
oevertlieless  the  victim.  The  B^numtme  writers,  Procopius,  MarceUiniis 
betray  their  hatred.  Ennodius  and  Cassiodorus  of  coune  favor  Tlieodoric 
Qibbon  declares  against  him. 
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John,  the  Bishop,  was  employed  by  Odoacer  to  nego- 
tiate the  treaty  of  Ravenna.^  Before  this  time,  when- 
ever a  diflScult  negotiation  occurred,  Epiphanius  was 
persuaded  to  undertake  it.  He  had  been  ambassador 
firom  Ricimer  to  Anthemius,  from  Nepos  to  Earic  the 
Visigoth.  Theodoric  admired  the  dignified  beauty  and 
esteemed  the  saintliness  of  character  in  the  Catholic 
Epiphanius,  and  perhaps  intended  that  his  praises  of 
the  bishop  should  be  heard  in  Pavia,  where  from  his 
virtues  and  charities,  he  enjoyed  unbounded  popular* 
ity :  **  Behold  a  man  whose  peer  cannot  be  found 
throughout  the  West :  he  is  the  great  bulwark  of  Pa- 
via ;  —  to  his  care  I  may  intrust  my  wife  and  children, 
and  devote  myself  entirely  to  war."  *  Epiphanius  was 
permitted  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  Herulians  who  had 
risen  in  arms  in  the  north  of  Italy  after  the  death  of 
OdoBcer.  The  eloquence  of  the  Bishop  arrested  the 
inexorable  vengeance  or  justice  of  Theodoric.  He 
was  employed  even  on  a  more  apostolic  mission — to 
rescue  from  slavery  those  who  had  been  sold  or  had 
fled  into  slavery  beyond  the  Alps.  Gundebald  the 
Burgundian  and  his  chieftains  melted  at  the  persuasive 
words  of  Epiphanius,  who  entered  Pavia  at  the  head 
of  6000  bond-slaves,  rescued  by  his  influence  from  sla^ 
veiy.  Epiphanius  made  a  third  journey  to  Ravenna, 
to  obtain  a  remission  of  taxes  in  fitvor  of  his  distressed 
people.' 

The  Ostrogothic  kingdom  was  an  mtermediate  state 
between  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  barbarian  mon- 

1  Prooop.  L  i.  c  i.  pw  9,  Edit  Bonn. 

*  Ennodil  Vita  Epiphan. 

s  EoDodiitt  sayi  of  Epfphaaiiis,  --  **  later  diMident«t  principes  boIoi  WMt, 
ltd  pace  ftneretnr  aaibonuii.**~p^  1011.  He  eren  orenwed  the  fieroc 
Bngiana,  at  one  time  matters  of  Pavia. 
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Union  of  the  archies.  It  was  the  avowed  object  of  Theod- 
'~^  oric  to  ftwe  together  the  Teutonic  vigor  with 

the  Roman  civilization,  to  alloy  the  fierceness  of  the 
Grothic  temperament  with  the  social  culture  of  Italy .^ 
The  Romans  still  held  many  of  the  chief  civil  offices. 
Liberius,  Symmachus,  Boethius,  Cassiodorus,  were  the 
ministers  of  the  Gothic  king.  Yet  the  two  elements 
of  the  society  had  no  tendency  to  assimilation  or  union  j 
the  justice  and  wisdom  of  the  king  might  mitigate,  he 
ymj  impor-  could  uot  reconcile  this  discoi*d,  which  could 
*"*•  only  be  finally  extinguished  by  years  of  mu- 

tual intercourse,  by  intermarriages,  and  above  all  by 
perfect  community  of  religious  feith.  The  Gothic  and 
the  Roman  races  stood  apart  in  laws,  in  usages,  in  civil 
position,  as  well  as  in  character.  Possessors,  by  the 
right  of  conquest,  of  the  one-third  of  the  lands  in 
Italy,  of  which  they  exacted  the  surrender,  and  for 
which  they  tacitly  engaged  to  protect  the  whole  fix>m 
foreign  invasion,^  the  Goths  settled  as  an  armed  aristoc- 
racy among  a  people  who  seemed  content  to  purchase 

1  **n  aemper  fheriiit  (Qothif  sc.)  in  laadis  medio  oonstitnti,  ut  et  Bo 
mmnorum  prudentiam  c«perent|  et  virtatem  gentiiim  poasiderent.  .  .  . 
Consuetude  nostra  ieria  xnentibus  inaerator  donee  trocoleotas  animni 
viTere  velle  consuescat.*'  —  Cassiod.  Var.  Epist.  iii.  28.  In  another  pas- 
sage he  exhorts  the  Goths  to  put  on  the  manners  of  the  toga,  and  to  cast 
off  those  of  barbarism.  ^  InteUigite  homines  non  tarn  corporeft  vi  qaam 
ratione  prseferri.**  —  Lib.  iii.  Epist.  17.  When  he  invaded  Gaul,  Theodork 
declared  himself  the  protector  of  the  Romans:  **  Delectamur  jure  Romane 
Tivere  quos  armis  vindicamus.  .  .  .  Nobis  propositum  eat,  Deo  javante, 
ife  Tlvere,  ut  subjecti  se  doleant  nostrum  dominium  tardins  acqnisiase."  — 
iii.  4S.  But  the  most  dear  and  distinct  indication  of  his  viewB  is  in  the 
formula  for  the  appointment  of  the  Count  of  the  Goths:  "Unum  vos 
amplectatur  vivendi  Totum,  qulbus  unum  esse  constat  imperium.**  The 
anonym.  Vales,  says  that  the  poor  Boman  (miser)  affected  to  be  a  Goth, 
the  rich  (utilis)  Goth  to  be  a  Roman. 

s  **  Vos  autem  Bomani  magno  studio  Gothos  diligere  debetis,  qui  in  pace 
numerosos  vobis  popuios  fiiciunt,  et  unirersam  rempnbUoam  per  beUa  dia* 
fendunt.''  —  Cassiod.  vii.  3 
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their  seciftity  at  the  price  of  one  third  of  their  posses- 
sions. This  transfer  was  carried  on  with  nothing  of 
the  violence  and  irregularity  of  plunder  or  confiscation, 
but  with  the  utmost  order  and  equity.  It  was,  m  truth, 
but  a  new  form  of  the  law  of  conquest,  which  Home 
had  enforced,  first  upon  Italy,  afterwards  on  the  worl  1. 
Nor  was  it  an  obsolete  and  forgotten  hardship,  the  ex- 
pulsion of  a  firee,  and  flourishing,  and  happy  peasantry 
firom  their  paternal  homesteads,  and  hereditary  fields , 
they  were  only  like  those  more  partial  no  doubt,  but 
more  cruel  ejectments,  when  the  conquering  Triumvir, 
during  the  later  republic,  confiscated  whole  provinces, 
and  apportioned  them  among  his  own  sol-^j^j^^^^ 
diery.^  The  followers  of  Odoacer  had  already,  ^^^' 
if  not  to  so  great  an  extent,  enforced  the  same  surren- 
der, and  the  Goth  only  expelled  the  Herulian  from  his 
newly  acquired  estate.  Large  tracts  in  Italy  were  ut- 
terly desolate  and  uncultivated  —  almost  the  whole 
under  imperfect  culture.^  This,  in  the  best  times  of 
the  Roman  aristocracy,  had  been  the  natural  and  re- 
corded consequence  of  the  vast  estates  accumulated  by 
one  proprietor,  and  cultivated  by  slaves  or  at  best  by 
poor  metayers,  and  was  now  aggravated  by  the  general 
ruin  of  that  aristocracy,  the  difficulty  of  maintaining 
slaves,  and  the  effects  of  long  warfare.  This  revolu- 
tion at  least  assisted  in  breaking  up  these  overgrown 
properties,  combining  as  it  did  with  constant  aliena- 


1  Theodoric  oonaideTed  that  he  had  socceeded  to  the  right  of  the  Romao 
people  m  apportioning  land:  he  prohibited  the  forcible  entrance  upon  farmi 
irithont  authority. 

*  **  Vides  umyersa  ItaliiB  loca  originariis  viduata  cultoribus.**    Read  tht 
whole  speech  ot  Theodoric  to  Epiphanius  of  Pavia  on  the  desolation  espeo 
iaUy  of  Uguria.  —  Eonod.  Vit.  p.  1014.    **  Latifundia  perdidere  Italiam, 
4ie  axiom  of  all  the  Boman  economists. 
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lions  to  the  Church,  and  afterwards  to  monasteries. 
Agriculture  in  Italy  received  a  new  impulse,*  the  more 
necessary,  as  it  ceased  to  command  foreign  resources. 
The  harvests  of  the  East,  and  of  Egypt  and  Libya, 
had  long  been  assigned  to  the  maintenance  of  the  new 
capital;  and  Wcsfern  Afiica,  desolated  by  the  Van- 
dals, no  longer  poured  in  her  supplies.  Theodoric 
watched  with  parental  solicitude  the  progress  of  agri- 
culture, and  the  irregular  and  uncertain  supplies  of 
com  to  his  Italian  subjects,  who  were  now  thrown  on 
their  own  resoinrces.  His  correspondence  is  full  of 
orders  on  this  important  subject.  Italy  began  to  ex- 
port com.  The  price,  both  of  coina  and  wine,  fell  to  a 
very  moderate  amount.^ 

The  Gothic  king  claimed  all  the  imposts  formerly 
paid  to  the  imperial  treasury  ;  the  CurisB  were  still  re- 
sponsible for  the  collection,  but  Theodoric  inculcated 
moderation  in  the  exaction  of  the  imperial  claims.' 
The  Goths  appear  to  have  been  liable  to  the  same 
taxes  with  the  Romans.*  The  clergy  had  as  yet  no 
Th«odorio.  immimities.  Theodoric  himself  aspired  to  be 
the  impartial  sovereign  of  both  races.     In  him  met 

^  It  is  curious  that  most  of  these  edicts  prohibit  eaportcUion.  See  Cusi- 
odarus.  Var.  Lib.  i.  81,  34,  85  (a  strange  document  in  p<mit  of  style). 
Lib.  ii.  12,  is  a  prohibition  of  the  export  of  bacon,  an  important  article  of 
food ;  20  gives  orders  to  send  com  finom  Ravenna  to  Lignria,  which  was 
suffering  femine.  The  Gothic  army  in  Gaul  was  supported  hj  the  prov- 
ince, not  from  Italy  (iii.  41,  2),  and  during  a  famine  Southern  Italy  and 
Sicily  relieved  Gaul  (iv.  5,  7).  On  the  other  hand,  Theodoric  endeavored 
to  obtain  com  from  Spain  for  the  supply  of  Rome;  but  it  seems  the  dealers 
had  found  a  better  market  in  Africa  (v.  35). 

^  *'  Sexaginta  modios  tritioorum  in  solidum  ipsius  tempon^  ftiemnt,  ef 
vmum  trigmta  amphone  in  solidum."— Anon.  Vales.  Without  asoe^ 
tabling  the  exact  relative  value,  we  may  infer  that  these  were  unasuaUy  W 
Onces. 

•  Var.  i.  19,  iv.  19. 

«  iv.  14. 
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and  blended  the  Roman  and  the  Goth :  in  peace  he  ex- 
changed the  Gothic  military  dress  for  the  pnrple  of  the 
Roman  Emperor.^  He  preserved  the  ancient  titles  both 
of  the  Republic  and  of  the  Empire.  He  appointed 
Consuls,  Patricians,  QusBstors,  as  well  as  Counts  of 
largesses,  of  provinces,  and  some  of  the  more  servile 
titles  of  the  East.^  The  conqueror  was  earnestly  de- 
sirous to  secure  for  his  Italian  subjects  the  blessings  of 
peace:  though  his  arms  were  employed  in  Graul  for 
thirty  out  of  thirty-three  years  of  his  reign,  Italy, 
under  his  dominion,  escaped  the  ravages  of  war.^  The 
police  was  so  strict  throughout  Italy,  that  merchants 
thronged  from  all  parts.  A  man  might  leave  his  silver 
or  gold  as  safely  on  his  farm  as  in  a  walled  city.*  He 
bequeathed  peace  to  his  successors;  he  en-po^^af 
couraged  all  the  arts  of  peace.  The  posts  ^**^' 
were  arranged  on  a  new  and  effective  footing.*  The 
great  roads,  the  bridges,  the  ruined  walls,  and  falling 
buildings  were  restored  to  their  ancient  strength  and 
splendor.  Verona,  Pavia,®  above  all  Ravenna,  were 
adorned  mth  new  palaces,  porticos,  baths,  amphithea- 
tres, basilicas,  and,  doubtless,  churches.     In  the  latt^ 


1  Muntori,  Annal.  d*  Italia,  iv.  8S0. 

3  See  the  sixth  book  of  the  Epistles. 

s  Eonodios  says,  iu  Vlt.  Epipban.  *-  **  Ciigas  post  tritunpham  spoliatam 

▼agina  gladiam  nnllus  aspexit.'' — p.  1012.    **£rgo  prsclarus  et  bona 

volaiitatis  in  omnibus,  qui  regnavit  annos  xxxiii.  ci\jus  temporibos  felicitai 

'  est  sequata  Italiam  per  annos  xzz.  ita  nt  etiam  pax  pergentibus  esset 

{Pergtntibiu  snccessoribus  ^as).'*j—  Wagner's  note,  Anonym.  Vales. 

*  Anonym.  Vales. 

»  Epist.  i.  29,  IT.  47,  v.  5. 

0  Anonym.  Vales.  This  writer,  in  his  admiration  of  the  golden  age  of 
Theodoric,  declares  that  he  did  not  repair  the  gates  of  the  cities,  as,  being 
now  never  dosed)  the  inhabitants  entering  and  going  out  by  night  as  well 
■s  by  day,  they  had  become  of  no  ose.  **  Hoc  per  totam  lUdiam  a  igurinn 
habebat,  nt  niUU  ctvitati  portaa  finceret.*' 
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city  Theodoric  avowedly  aimed  at  rivalling  the  magni^ 
icence  of  Rome ;  but  Rome  was  not  plundered  or  sac- 
rificed to  the  new  capital.  The  care  of  Theodoric 
was  extended  to  the  i*estoration  of  her  stately  but  in- 
jured edifices.^  The  Cloacae,  which  excited  the  won- 
der of  the  barbarians,  and  distinguished  Rome  from  all 
other  cities,  were  to  be  repaii'ed  entirely  at  the  public 
cost.^  The  water  from  the  aqueducts  was  no  longer  to 
be  directed  to  private  use,  for  the  turning  of  mills,  or 
irrigation  of  gardens,  but  devoted  to  the  general  bene- 
fit of  the  citizens.®  The  prefect  of  the  city  and  his 
lieutenant,  the  Count  of  Rome,  and  the  public  archi- 
tect *  were  especially  charged  to  keep  up  the  forests  of 
stately  buildings,  the  statues  which  peopled  the  city, 
the  herds  of  equestrian  images.^  In  these  terms  the 
barbarians  expressed  their  astonishment  at  the  yet  in- 
exhausted  treasures  of  art  in  the  imperial  city.  The 
florid  panegyric  of  Theodoric  describes  the  aged  city 
as  renewing  her  youth ;  noble  edifices  were  completed 
nearly  as  soon  as  planned.  Theodoric  is  almost  a  second 
Romulus  —  as  it  is  greater  to  ward  off  the  fall,  than  to 
have  commenced  the  foundations  of  a  city.^ 

1  Var.  i.  SI.    Compare  ii.  84. 
«  Var.  i-i.  30. 

•  Var.  iU.  81. 

<  On  the  genera]  policy  of  Theodoric  in  this  respect,  "  Deoet  principem 
cora,  qnjB  ad  rempublicam  prostat  aogendam,  et  ver6  dignum  eet  regen 
•difidifl  palada  decorare.  Absit  enim  at  omatoi  cedamus  veterom,  qnl 
imparee  non  sumus  beatitndini  ssculonim.**  —  Var.  i.  6.  "Decora  ftdea 
imperii,  testimonium  prnconiale  regnonun.**  —  Var.  yii.  5. 

•  "Mirabilis  sylva  msBniom,  popnlus  statnarum,  greges  eqooram.**  — 
Var.  vii.  5:  compare  vii.  18, 16.  These  latter  are  the  fbrmnlariee  for  the 
appointment  of  the  Comes  Romanos,  and  the  architect  of  the  public  woi^ 
—  Ennod.  apnd  Sirmond.  p.  967. 

•  Theodoric  commands  marmorarii  to  be  sent  fh>m  Ravenna  to  Rome: 
these  were  workers  in  mosaic  (we  hear  nothing  of  painters  or  sculptors), 
irbich  art  the  barbarians  seem  to  have  especia3y  admired.    **  Qui  ezfml4 
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When  Theodoric  appeared  in  Rome,  the  Emperoi 
might  seem  to  revive  in  greater  power  and  majesty 
than  he  had  displayed  since  the  days  of  Theodosius  the 
.Great,  The  largesses  of  com  were  distributed,  though 
to  a  smaller  population,  with  a  liberality  which  rivalled 
the  earlier  days  of  the  Empire.^ 

Though  himself  taking  no  pleasure  in  savage  or  idle 
amusements,  the  barbaric  king,  considering  such  sub- 
jects not  quite  beneath  the  care  of  the  sovereign,  per- 
haps not  vnthout  some  politic  design  to  occupy  the 
proud  and  turbulent  metropolis,  indulged  his  subjects 
with  their  ancient  spectacles,  in  such  pomp  as  to  recall 
the  famous  names  of  Trajan  and  Valentinian.^  The 
gladiators  alone  had  been  suppressed  by  the  influence 
of  Christian  opinion ;  and  even  if  humanity  had  not 
won  this  triumph,  Rome  had  no  longer  barbarian  cap- 
tives, whom  she  could  devote  to  the  carnage  of  these 
mimic  wars.  But  the  arena  was  still  open  to  the  com- 
bats of  wild  beasts.'  The  pantomimes,  of  which  alone 
Theodoric  speaks  with  interest,  were  frequent  and 
splendid.^  The  chariot  races  were  attended  with  all 
the  old  passionate  ardor,  and  the  contending  colors 
were  espoused  with  fimatic  zeal  by  the  opposite  factions, 

divisa  coi^jungniit  et  Tenia  colludentibus  ilUgata  natnralem  iBciein  lauda- 
bOiter  mentiantar.  .  .  .  De  arte  veniat,  quod  vincat  naturam,  discoloria 
cniaUi  maimonun  gratissimft  picturanim  varietate  texantur."  —  Var.  i.  6. 

^  Anonym.  Vales.  Compare  the  formulary  for  the  ai^intment  of  (he 
Prvfectoa  annon». 

>  Anonym.  Vales.  The  edicts  are  prefaced  with  a  kind  of  apology. 
*  Licet  inter  gloriosas  reipublicc  coras  .  .  .  pare  minima  videatur,  princi- 
pern  de  spectacolis  loqui,  tamen  pro  amore  reipublice  Romans  non  pigebit 
has  oogitationes  intrare/'  —  Var.  i.  20. 

*  Var.  V.  42,  where  the  feritas  spectaculi  is  reproved.  Among  Theodoric'i 
tHuIdmgs  is  mentioned  an  amphiUieatre  at  Pavia. 

*  He  calls  it  a  wonderftil  art,  which  is  often  more  expressire  than  kn* 
gnage.— Var.  1.20. 
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on  which  the  Sovereign,  though  he  did  not  condescend 
to  take  a  part,  looked  with  indulgence.  He  allowed  the 
utmost  license  to  the  expression  of  public  feeling,  and 
strongly  reproved  the  officious  or  haughty  interference 
of  the  Senate  for  attempting  to  repress  this  legitimate 
freedom.^ 

But  Theodoric,  in  his  religious  character,  is  the 
TiModoric'*  chief  object  of  our  study.  The  Christiaii 
rule.  sovereign  must  find  his  proper  place  in  the 

history  of  Christianity.  The  King  of  the  Ostrogoths 
not  merely  held  together  in  peace  and  amity  the  two 
races,  the  Roman  and  the  Barbarian,  but  even  the 
Orthodox  and  the  Arian  reposed  throughout  his  reign, 
if  not  in  fiiendly  quiet,  at  least  without  any  violation 
of  the  public  peace. 

It  was  fortunate,  perhaps,  that  in  a  state  so  divided, 
the  Sovereign  was  of  the  religion  of  the  few.  He 
escaped  the  temptation  to  persecute,  since  it  would 
have  been  idle  to  suppose  that  he  could  persuade  or 
compel  so  strong  a  majority  to  embrace  his  detested 
opinions.  If  the  wise  spirit  of  toleration  had  not  led 
him  to  moderate  measures,  the  good  sense  of  the 
Sovereign  would  have  compelled  him  to  respect  the 
inveterate  tenets  of  the  larger,  the  more  intellectually 
powerfol  part  of  his  subjects.  Still,  though  his  Byzan- 
tine education  might  have  warned  Theodoric  against 
the  danger,  if  the  Sovereign  should  plrmge  too  deeph 
into  ecclesiastical  af&irs,  his  forbearance  was  neverthe- 

1  "  Mores  autem  graves  in  spectacolo  quis  requirit?  Ad  circam  nesciuni 
sonTenire  Catones.'*— i.  27.  It  is  evident  that  the  senate  and  the  people 
had  taken  different  sides.  The  senators  are  reproved  for  introducbig  theif 
armed  slaves  among  the  audience.  On  the  other  hand,  the  complaint  of  i 
senator  of  personal  insult  was  to  be  carried  before  the  prsetorian  prefect 
There  is  a  remarkable  tone  of  good-humored  moderation  in  all  the  edicts 
compare  Var.  i.  27,  80  to  88. 
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less  extraordinaiy,  considering  the  a]l-«earching,  all- 
pervading  activity  of  his  administration ;  and  that  the 
religions  supremacy  had  been  so  long  a  declared  pre- 
rogative of  that  Imperial  power,  which  had  now  passed 
into  his  hands.  Imperial  edicts  since  the  days  of 
Constantine  had  be^i  solicited,  respected,  enforced  by 
the  hierarchs  so  long  as  they  spoke  the  dominant 
doctrine;  they  had  become  part  of  the  code  of  the 
Empire ;  even  when  adverse  to  the  prevailing  opinion, 
they  had  been  always  supported  by  one  faction  at  least, 
and  received  with  awe  by  the  more  indifferent  multi- 
tudes. The  doctrine  that  the  clergy,  the  bishops,  or 
the  Roman  Pontiff,  were  the  sole  legislators  of  Chris- 
tianity, was  so  precarious  and  undefined,  that  we  still 
cannot  altogether  withhold  our  admiration  from  the 
wisdom  of  Theodoric.  The  Arianism,  indeed,  of  the 
Croths  had  not  the  fr^h  ardor  or  biuning  zeal  of  recent 
proselytism.  It  was  a  kind  of  religious  accident,  arising 
out  of  their  first  conversion,  which  happened  to  take 
place  during  the  reign  of  an  Arian  Emperor,  and 
through  Arian  missionaries.  It  had  settled  into  a  quiet 
hereditary  faith.  There  was  no  peculiar  congeniality 
in  its  tenets  with  the  Teutonic  mind,  which  was  rather 
disposed  to  receive  what  it  was  taught  with  implicit 
fiudi ;  and,  though  no  doubt  averse  to  the  subtleties  of 
the  Greek  theology,  neither  comprehended,  nor  cared  to 
comprehend,  these  controversies.  It  was  content  to 
adhere  to  the  original  creed,^  or,  possibly,  might  feel 

1  Sahrian  is  inclined  to  jodge  the  bere83r  of  the  bfirbarians  with  charity: 
perhaps  that  he  might  inveigh  more  fiercely  against  the  rices  of  the 
Catholic  Romans.  ^  Barbari  qnippe  homines,  immo  potius  humana  erudi- 
tionia  expertes,  qui  nihil  omnino  aciunt.  nisi  quod  a  doctoribus  euia  audiunt^ 
quod  aadinnt,  tic  sequmitiir  .  .  .  hsretici  ergo  sunt,  sed  non  sdentes/' '  - 
Oe  Gubernat  Dei,  lib.  t. 
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some  pride  in  differing  from  the  abject  race,  over  which 
it  asserted  its  civil  and  military  superiority. 

The  serene  impartiality  of  Theodoric's  government 
Th«odorio's  11^  religious  affidrs  extorts  the  praise  of  the 
fanpartiau^.  most  zcalous  Catholic*  He  attempted  nothing 
against  the  Catholic  faith.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
Gothic  monarchy,  the  royal  ambassadors  to  Belisarius 
defied  their  enemies  to  prove  a  case  in  which  the 
Goths  had  persecuted  the  Catholics.'  Theodoric  treat- 
ed the  Pope,  the  Bishops,  and  Clergy,  with  grave 
respect:  in  the  more  distinguished,  such  as  Epipha- 
nius,  he  ever  placed  the  highest  esteem  and  confidence. 
We  shall  behold  him  showing  as  much  reverence, 
and  even  bounty,  to  the  Church  of  St  Peter,  as 
though  he  had  been  a  Catholic.  The  poor  who  were 
dependent  on  that  Church  were  maintained  by  his 
liberality.*  The  Arian  clergy  also  shared  in  the 
tolerant  sentiments  of  their  King.  Of  their  position, 
character,  influence ;  of  the  churches  they  built  or  oc- 
cupied ;  of  their  services,  of  their  processions,  of  their 
ceremonies ;  of  any  aggression  or  intrigue  on  their 
part ;  of  any  collision,  which  we  might  have  supposed 
inevitable  with  the  Latin  clergy,  history,  and  history 
entirely  written  by  the  Catholics,  is  totally  silent ;  and 
that  silence  is  the  best  testimony,  either  to  their  unex« 
ampled  moderation,  as  the  religious  teachers  of  the  few 
indeed,  but  those  few  tlie  conquerors  and  rulers,  or  to 
the  wiser  policy  of  the  King,  which  could  constrain  even 

1  "  Nihil  contra  religionem  catholicam  tentaiu/*  thus  writes  the  anonj- 
moos  historian,  himself  a  deront  Catholic  Eonodlus,  io  pTmlsing  Um 
religioD,  foi^ets  the  Arianism  of  Theodoric — Paneg*  p*  971.  Anooym 
Vales. 

s  Prooop.  de  bell.  Gothic.  11.  c  6. 

*  Procop.  Hist.  Ajcan.,  p.  145,  edit.  Bonn. 
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honest  religious  zeal.  Theodoric  himself  adhered  firmlj 
but  calmly  to  his  nadve  Arianism ;  but,  all  the  conve]> 
sions  seem  to  have  been  firom  the  religion  of  the  King ; 
even  his  mother  became  a  Catholic  ;^  and  some  other 
distinguished  persons  of  the  court  embraced  a  different 
creed  without  forfeiting  the  royal  fevor.*  Theodoric 
was  the  protector  of  Church  property,'  which  he  him- 
self increased  by  laige  grants.^  This  property,  with 
some  exceptions,  was  still  Uable  to  the  common  im- 
posts. His  wise  finance  would  admit  no  exemptions, 
but  in  gifts  he  was  prodigal  to  magnificence.  The 
clergy  were  amenable  to  the  common  law  of  the 
Elmpire,  and  were  summoned  before  the  royal  courts 
(the  stem  law  would  not  be  eluded)  for  all  ordinary 
crimes  ;  ^  but  all  ecclesiastical  offences  were  left  to  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities.^    Nor,  although  the  Herulian 

^  **  Mater  Theodorici,  Erivfleva  dicta,  catholica  quidem  erat  que  in 
baptumo  Eiuebia  diota.'*  — Antmym.  Valee. 

^  Note  of  Valesias  to  Anonjrm.  at  the  end  of  Wagner's  Ammianna 
Marcellinns,  page  899.  — Var.  x.  84  a.  26.  These  cases  belong  to  the  suc- 
cessors of  Theodoric  With  Gibbon,  I  reject  the  story  of  his  beheading  a 
Catholic  priest  tor  tnninig  Ariaa  in  order  to  gain  his  ikvorl  It  is  most 
probable  that  the  man  had  been  gnilty  of  some  capital  crime,  and  sought 
to  save  his  life  by  i^;x>stacy.  It  was  not  improbably  either  Theodoras  or 
Count  Odoin,  who  had  formed  a  conspiracy  against  him  in  Borne,  and  waa 
bdieaded  for  his  treason:  compare  Hist  Miscel.  p.  612. 

*  Yar.  iv.  17,  orders  to  his  general  Ibas  in  Gaul  to  restore  certain  lands 
to  the  Ohorch  of  Karbonne. 

4  M  i£^it  iiQ  ^^tes  to  Count  Geberie,  ^  m  our  piety,  we  bestow  lands  on 
the  church,  we  ought  to  maintain  rigidly  what  she  possesses  already.**  •*- 
Var.  iv.  20. 

*  Januarins,  Bishop  of  Salona,  is  sued  for  a  debt,  though  for  lights  for 
the  church;  a  Bishop  Peter  for  the  restitution  of  an  inheritance;  the  Priest 
Laurence  for  sacrilegious  Yiolation  of  a  tomb  in  search  of  treasure ;  Antony, 
Bishop  of  Pola,  for  the  restitution  of  a  house  t  compare  Du  Roure,  Hist, 
lie  Theodoric,  L  p.  858. 

*  See  the  celebrated  privilege  accorded  to  the  clergy  of  Rome  by  Atha^ 
Uric. — Tar.  viii.  24.  This,  however,  was  no  more  than  arbitration.  "  E» 
teptoa  a  tramite  justitia  nor  patimur  in\-enfari."  —  Cassiod.  iL  29.    Ts< 
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Odoacer  had  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  of  con- 
firming the  Papal  election,  did  Theodoric  interfere  in 
those  elections  until  compelled  by  the  sanguinary 
tumults  which  distracted  the  city.  Even  then  he  inter-- 
fered  only  as  the  anxious  guardian  of  the  public  peace, 
and  declined  the  arbitration  between  the  conflicting 
claims,  which  both  parties,  hoping  for  his  support, 
enaeavored  to  force  on  the  reluctant  monarch. 

The  feuds  of  the  Roman  clergy,  which  broke  out  on 
the  customary  occasion  of  the  election  of  a  new  Pope, 
and  brought  them  to  the  foot  of  their  Arian  sovereign, 
i.D.  498.  ™^y  ^  traced  back  to  a  more  remote  source, 
SiSSi^r  Anastasius,  as  has  been  seen,  during  his  shcnt 
thePop«ioin.  pontificate,  had  deviated  into  the  paths  of 
peace  and  conciliation.  He  had  endeavoi'ed  by  mild- 
ness, and  by  no  important  concession  (he  insisted  not 
on  the  condemnation  of  Acacius),  to  reunite  the 
Churches  of  Rome  and  Constantinople.  This  un- 
wonted policy  had  apparently  formed  two  paities  in 
the  Roman  clergy,  one  inclined  to  the  gentler  measures 
of  Anastasius,  the  other  to  the  sterner  and  more  inex- 
orable tone  of  his  predecessors.  Each  party  elected 
P^  aa  their  Pope,  the  latter  the  Deacon  Symma- 
A.D.49D.  chus,  the  former  the  Archpresbyter  Lau- 
rentius.^  The  rival  Pontiffi  were  consecrated  on  the 
same  day,  one  in  the  Lateran  Church,  the  other  in  that 
of  St.  Mary.  At  the  head  of  the  party  of  Laurentius, 
stood  Festus  or  Faustus  Niger,  the  chief  rf  the  Senato- 
rial order.  He  had  been  the  ambassador  of  Theodoric 
at  Constantinople,  to  demand  the  acknowledgment  of 

Theodoric,  from  respect,  was  unwilling  to  punish  a  priest    **  Scelus  qnot 
TMM  pro  sacerdotali  honore  relinquimus  impunituni.**  — iv.  IS. 
I  Anastasius  died  Not.  17.  —  Muratori,  sub  ann 
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the  Goth  as  King  of  Italy.  He  had  succeeded  iu  his 
mission ;  perhaps  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  attempt 
the  reconcihation  of  the  two  Churches,  either  by  per- 
suading the  acceptance  of  the  Henoticon  by  the  Rcmian 
clergy,  or  more  probably  on  the  terms  of  compromise 
approved  by  Pope  Anastasius,  The  two  Actions  en- 
countered with  the  fiercest  hostility ;  the  clergy,  the 
senate,  and  the  populace  were  divided ;  the  streets  of 
the  Christian  city  ran  with  blood,  as  in  the  days  c£ 
r^ublican  strife.^  The  conflicting  claims  of  the  prel- 
ates were  brought  before  the  throne  of  Theodoric 
The  simple  justice  of  the  Qoth  decided  that  the  bishop 
who  had  the  greater  number  of  suffrages,  and  had  been 
first  consecrated,  had  the  best  right  to  the  throne* 
Symmachus  was  acknowledged  as  Pope:  he  held  a 
synod  at  Rome  which  passed  two  memorable  decrees, 
one  almost  in  the  terms  of  the  old  Roman  law,  severely 
condemning  all  ecclesiastical  ambition,  all  canvassing, 
either  for  obtaining  subscriptions,  or  administration 
of  oaths,  or  promises  for  the  papacy  during  the  life- 
time of  the  Fope  ;  ^  the  other  declmred  the  election  to 
be  in  the  minority  of  the  clergy,  thus  virtually  abro- 
gating the  law  of  Odoacer.  Laurentius  (the  rival 
Pope  was  present  at  this  synod)   subscribed  its  de- 

1  Each  party  charged  the  other  with  these  cruelties.  The  author  of  the 
Hist.  Mioell.  asserts  that  Festos  and  Probinus,  of  the  party  of  Laurentius, 
slow  in  the  midst  of  Borne  the  greater  part  of  the  clergy  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  citizens:  a  fragment  of  a  writer  on  the  other  side  (published  by  the 
fanpaitial  Moratori)  ascribes  these  acts  of  violence,  slaughter,  and  pillage, 
with  many  other  rices,  to  Symmachus.  Ck>mpare  Annal.  d'  Ital.  sub  ann. 
498. 

*  It  was  the  language  of  the  law  de  Ambitn,  applied  to  ecdesiastieaJ 
distinctians.  It  is  enacted  "propter  frequentes  ambitus  quorundam,  ei 
ecdesis  puritatem,  vel  populi  collisionem,  qu»  molesta  et  iniqua  incom- 
petenter  episcopatum  deeiderantium  generavit  aviditas."  —  Labbe,  Condi. 
MSIS. 

vou  I.  37 
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crees,^  and  returned  to  the  more  peaceful,  perhaps  to 
a  wise  man,  the  more  enviable  bishopric  of  Nocenu 

During  this  interval  of  peace,  Theodoric  for  the 
TiModorie  in  first  time  visited  the  imperial  city.  He  was 
4.D.  4M.  met  by  Pope  Sjmmachus  at  the  head  of  his 
clergy,  by  the  Senate,  which  still  numbered  some  few 
old  and  famous  names,  Anicii,  Albini,  Marcdli,  and 
by  the  whole  people,  who  crowded  with  demonstra- 
tions of  the  utmost  joy  around  their  barbarian  sover- 
eign. Catholic  and  Arian,  Goth  and  Roman,  mingled 
their  acclamations.  Theodoric  performed  his  devoti<Hia 
in  St  Peter^s  with  the  fervor  of  a  CathoUc  In  the 
Senate  he  swore  to  maintain  all  the  imperial  laws,  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  Roman  people.  He  cde- 
brated  the  Circensian  games,  in  commemoration  of  all 
his  triumphs,  with  the  utmost  magnificence ;  ordered  a 
distribution  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  bushels  of  com 
annually  to  the  poor,  and  set  apart  two  hundred  pounds 
of  gold  for  the  restoration  of  the  imperial  palace.  The 
Bishop  Fulgentius,  witness  of  the  splendor  of  Theod- 
oric's  reception,  breaks  out  into  these  rapturous  words: 
^^  If  such  be  the  magnificence  of  earth,  what  must  be 
that  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  I  "  *  Theodoric  re- 
mained in  Rome  six  months,  and  then  returned  to 
Ravenna. 

During  all  this  period,  and  the  three  or  four  follow^ 
ohMXM  ing  years,  the  fiiction  of  Laurentius  were 
symmmchui.  watchiug  their  opportunity  to  renew  the  strife.' 

1  Baronins  sob  ann.    Mnratori  has  some  doabts. 

«  Anonym.  Vales.  Vita  B.  Fulgentii. 

*  There  are  two  accoimts  of  these  transactions,  —  one  that  of  Anastasiui 
Bibliothecarins,  or  the  anon}'mous  papal  biographer,  &7orable  to  Symma- 
chus;  the  other  the  anonymons  Veronensis,  published  by  Mnratori.  I  have 
endeavored  to  harmonize  them.  Both  agree  that  some  years  elapsed  Ym- 
^een  the  accession  of  Symmaclms  and  this  new  contest. 
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Fearfbl  charges  began  to  be  rumored  against  Symma- 
cbus,  no  less  than  adultery,^  and  the  alienation  of  the 
property  of  the  see.  Faostus,  his  implacable  adversary, 
witli  the  Consol  Probinus  and  great  part  of  the  Senate, 
supported  these  criminations.  The  accusation  was 
brought  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Theodoric,  sup- 
ported by  certain  Roman  females  of  rank,  who  had 
been  suborned,  it  was  said,  by  the  enemies  of  Symma- 
chus.  Symmachus  was  summoned  to  Ravenna,  and 
confined  in  RuninL  But  finding  the  preju-^t^^^ij^ 
dices  in  Ravenna  darkening  against  him,  he  ***^* 
escaped  and  returned  to  Rome.  Laurentius  had  also 
secretly  entered  the  ciq>itaL  The  sanguinary  tumults 
between  the  two  &ctions  broke  out  with  greater  fiiry  ; 
priests  were  sacrilegiously  slain,  monasteries  fired,  and 
even  sacred  virgins  treated  with  the  utmost  indignity. 
The  S^iate  petitioned  the  King  to  send  aA.o.fi08. 
visitor  to  judge  the  cause  of  the  Pontiff.  A  royal 
commission  was  issued  to  Peter,  Bishop  of  Altino. 
But  instead  of  a  calm  mediator  between  the  conflicting 
parties,  or  an  equitable  judge,  the  visitor  threw  himself 
into  the  party  of  Laurentius.^  The  possessions  of  the 
Church  were,  in  part  at  least,  seized  and  withholden 
from  Symmachus ;  he  was  commanded  to  give  up  the 
slaves  of  his  household  that  they  might  be  examined,^ 
it  should  seem,  by  torture  according  to  the  ancient 
usage.^ 

1  Anonjin.  Yeron.  — oonffarmed  hy  Ennodius,  p.  1166. 

*  Ennod.  Apologet  pro  Synod.,  p.  087. 

*  This  corresponded  with  the  two  heads  of  aocnsation.  The  tormei 
provided  against  the  alleged  alienation  of  the  chnroh  property,  the  latter 
referred  to  that  of  adultery. 

*  This  is  a  remarkaUe  fact,  in  the  first  place,  showing  that  slaves  formed 
the  household  of  the  Pope,  and  tliat,  by  law,  they  were  yet  liable  to  torture 
This  seems  clear  from  the  words  of  £nnodius,  '*  Sed,  credo,  replioabitis 
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Theodoric,  still  declining  the  jurisdiction  over  thes€ 
Byiioda  of  ecclesiastical  offences,  summoned  a  synod  of 
***™'  Italian  prelates  to  meet  at  Rome.     The  synod 

held  two  successive  sessions,  and  throughout  their  pro* 
ceedings  may  be  traced  their  consciousness  of  thdr 
embarrassing  position,  which  is  increased  as  the  reports 
of  these  proceedings  have  passed  through  later  writ^^' 
They  were  assembled  under  the  authority  of  a  layman, 
an  heretical  sovereign,  too  powerful  to  be  disobeyed, 
aqd  acting  with  such  cautious  dignity,  justice,  and 
impartiality  as  to  command  respect.  They  were  as- 
sembled to  judge  the  supreme  Pontiff,  the  Metropolitan 
of  the  west,  the  asserted,  and  by  most  acknowledged, 
head  of  Christendom.  Symmachus  himself  had  the 
prudence  to  express  his  concurrence  in  the  convocation 
of  this  synod.  At  the  first  session  he  set  forth  to  attend 
the  Council.  He  was  attacked  by  the  adverse  party, 
showers  of  stones  fell  around  him;  many  presbyters 
and  otliers  of  his  followers  were  severely  wounded  ;  the 
Pontiff  himself  only  escaped  under  the  protection  of  tlie 
Gothic  guard.  The  final,  named  the  Palmary,  synod 
was  held  in  some  edifice  or  hall  in  the  palace  called  by 
that  name ;   of  this  assembly  the  accounts  are  some- 

▼eritatem  quam  sponte  proUU  in  illis  vox  habere  non  poterat,  hanc  diver- 
flis  cruciotiGus  e  latebris  sois  religiosus  tortor  exegerat,  at  dam  pcenis  cor- 
pora solverentor,  qu»  geeta  ftiisse  noverat  anima  non  celaret'*  Ennodius 
is  so  obscare  and  figurative  that  he  may  seem  to  say,  in  the  next  sentence, 
that  this  proceeding  was  illegal,  perhaps  contraiy  to  the  canons.  He  ap- 
pears to  consider  it  most  contumelioos  that  ecdesiastics  should  be  judged  on 
ser\'ne  evidence. 

1  The  whole  question  of  the  number  and  dates  of  the  synods  held  at  this 
time  is  inextricably  obeonre.  I  chiefly  follow  Muratori.  The  synodus  pal- 
maris  is  usually  considered  the  fourth.  One,  in  all  probability  two,  wen 
held  by  Symmachus  before  this  new  strife.  The  fourth  was  apparently  a 
eoutinaatioD  of  the  third,  but  held  in  a  different  place  — unless  the  tjiiti 
was  one  held  by  Peter  of  Altino. 
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what  more  foil  and  distinct.  Throughout  appears  the 
manifest  straggle  in  the  ecclesiastical  senate  between  the 
duty  of  submitting  to  the  King,  who  earnestly  Dwjwe  of  th« 
urges  them  to  restore  peace  to  Rome  and  to  synod. 
Italy,  and  the  reluctance  to  assume  jurisdiction  over 
the  Bishop  of  Rome.  Some  expressions  intimate  that 
already  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  held  to  be  exempt 
firom  all  human  authority,  and  could  be  judged  by  God 
alone.  If  the  Pope  is  called  in  question  the  whole 
qiiscopacy  of  the  Church  is  shaken  to  its  foundation.^ 

Synwnachus,  however,  had  the  wisdom  to  suppres:. 
all  jealousy  of  a  Coimcil  *  whose  authority  alone  could 
completely  dear  him  of  these  formidable  accusations, 
and  which  he  probably  knew  to  be  fevorably  impressed 
with  his  innocence.  With  the  full  authority  of  a  synod 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  bishops  he  resumed  the 
pontifical  throne,  without  having  compromised  his  dig- 
nity by  thus  condescending  to  their  jurisdiction.  In 
the  wording  of  the  sentence  the  Council  claims  at  once 
the  authority  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  yet  confines  the  jus- 
tification of  Pope  Symraachus  to  immunity  and  freedom 
fix>m  censure  before  men ;  ^  it  leaves  to  the  secret  coun 

1  **  In  Baoerdotibus  ceteris  potest  si  quid  forte  nntaverit,  refbrmaTi:  at  si 
Mpa  nrbis  yocatur  In  dnbium,  episoopatus  videbitur,  non  jam  episcopus, 
▼adllare."  —  Avit  ad  Senat  apod  Labbe,  p.  1866.  Avitos  naee  this  aiga- 
ment  to  the  senaton  of  Borne,  **  Nee  minus  diligatis  in  ecdesift  noetrft 
ledem  Petri,  qnam  in  dritate  apioem  mondi ;  '*  but  Avitos  acknowledges 
all  priests,  even  the  Pope,  to  be  amenable  to  secnlar  tribunals,  of  course  for 
secular  offences,  **  quia  sicnt  subditos  nos  esse  terrenis  potestatibus  jubet 
arbiter  coeli;  staturos  nos  ante  reges  et  prindpes  in  quaetmque  aeeuiaiion€ 
pmdicens;  ita  non  fadle  datur  intelligi,  qua  yel  ratiooe,  vel  lege  ab  in- 
ferioribus  (inferior  in  ecclesiastical  order)  eminentior  judicetur.** 

*  **•  Judida  et  iste  roluit,  amavit,  attraxit,  ingreesus  est;  et  quod  posset 
<deli  cord*  doloris  justl  aculeis  exdtare,  venerando  concilio  etiam  contra 
w  si  mereretur,  indulsit"  —  Ennod.,  p.  981. 

*  "  Quantum  ad  homines  respicit  (quia  totum  causis  obsidentibus  sape> 
"his  designitis,  constat  arbitrio  divino  fliisse  dimissum)  sit  immunis  et 
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sel  of  God  the  ultimate  decision  which  they  might  not 
presmne  to  pronounce;^  nevertheless,  ¥nth  inconsia- 
tencj,  which  it  is  di£Scult  to  understand,  they  seem  to 
grant  permission  to  the  Pope  to  offer  the  divine  mjs- 
teries  to  the  Christian  people  in  all  the  churches  of  his 
jurisdiction.^ 

Content  with  having  restored  peace  .to  the  Roman 
Af&anof  th«  see,  Theodoric  kept  aloof  from  the  religious 
■"*•  dissensions  which  brooded  in  deepening  dark- 

ness over  the  east.  The  Gothic  king  was  devoting 
himself,  dare  we  not  say,  to  the  more  Christian  office 
of  maintaining  the  peace,  securing  the  welfare,  promot- 
ing the  civilization,  lightening  the  financial  burdens  of 
his  people,^  in  exercising  for  the  benefit  of  Italy,  the 

liber,  et  Christians  plebi  sine  aliquft  de  objectis  oblatione,  in  omniboi 
ecdesiis  f  ois,  ad  jus  sedis  boib  pertinentibus,  tradat  dirina  mysteria.**  - 
Ubbe,  p.  1825. 

1  Considering  the  horror  in  whidi  the  crime  of  adulteiy  waa  held  in  mm 
ecclesiastic,  we  can  scarcely  suppose,  either  that  the  severe  Theodoric 
would  not  have  driven  hira  from  his  presence,  or  that  an  assemblage  oi 
prelates  would  have  attempted  to  shield  a  pontiff,  of  precarious  and  dis- 
puted title,  without  full  and  conclusive  evidence  of  his  guiltiessnesB. 

s  The  decisions  of  this  synod  were  indeed  impeached  by  the  enemies  oi 
Bymmachus,  and  Ennodius  found  it  necessary  to  vindicate  them  in  an 
apology,  as  he  thought,  eloquent,  and  therefore  in  parts  altogether  unin- 
telligible, at  least  so  as  to  give  but  obscure  glimpses  of  die  Acts.  He 
would  seem,  perhaps  only  figuratively,  to  retort  the  charge  of  adultery 
against  the  partisans  of  Laurentius. — p.  992.  At  the  dose,  Ennodius  per- 
sonifies  Rome,  who  has  still  some  compunctious  feelings  for  the  inevitabU 
damnation  of  all  her  older  heroes.  ^  Qun  Curios,  Torquatos,  Gamillos,  qnos 
Ecdesia  non  regeneravit,  et  reliquos  misi,  plurinue  prolis  infocuiida  mater, 
ad  Tartarum,  dum  exhaustis  eraarcui  male  foeta  visceribus;  quia  Fahiot 
tervata  patria  non  redemit,  Deciis  multo  sndore  gloria  parta  nU  prsestitit 
profiigata  est  operum  sine  fide  innocentia:  criminosis  junctus  est,  sq«i 
observantisslmus  Scipio.**  —p.  993,  apud  Sirmood. 

<  "  Sensimns  auctas  illationes,  vos  addita  tributa  nescitis.  Ita  utcumque 
sub  admiratione  perfoctum  est,  ut  et  fiscu;  crcscebat,  et  privata  ntllltas 
nulla  daoma  perferret.*' — Var.  li.  16.  The  panegyric  of  Ennodius  must 
be  read  with  that  reserve  which  these  ehquent  adulations  suggest;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Ennodius  was  a  C-atho^ic  asd 
a  bishop. 
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virtues  of  wisdom,  justice,  and  hamanity.  His  foreign 
wars  in  Pannonia,  with  a  horde  of  the  Bulgarian  race, 
in  Ghiu],  in  defence  of  his  kindred  the  Visigoths  against 
the  ambitions  Franks,  brought  fitme  to  the  king,  with* 
out  disturbing  the  repose,  or  interrupting  the  progress 
of  improvement  in  Italy.  Far  difierent  was  the  state  of 
the  East ;  the  long  religious  quarrel  in  which  the  Em- 
peror Anastasius  had  been  engaged,  had  shaken  its 
throne  to  the  base,  it  needed  only  a  successful  insur- 
rection to  degrade  it  to  still  lower  humiliation. 

The  Pope  Sjonmachns  watched  no  doubt  with  pro- 
found interest  the  holy  war  which  had  now  broken  out 
in  the  East.  The  polemic  controversies  had  become  the 
causes  or  pretexts  of  revolt  and  battles.  The  formid- 
able  Scythian  Vitalianus  (vrith  whom  Theodoric  had 
some  political  connection  on  account  of  the  hostilities 
in  which  he  had  been  involved  on  the  Dacian  firontier 
with  the  Easterp  empire)  had  raised  the  standard  of 
rebellion  and  of  orthodoxy  against  the  aged  Anastasius. 
Symmachus  did  not  live  to  witness  the  sad  latter  years 
of  the  Emperor  Anastasius ;  the  revolt  c^  Vitalianus  ; 
the  hollow  peace  on  the  hard  conditions  of  religious 
submission ;  the  full  acceptance  of  the  council  of  Chal 
cedon,  the  restoration  of  the  exiled  Catholic  Bishops, 
and  the  summoning  an  (Ecumenic  Council  at  Heraclea. 
His  successor  Hormisdas  ^  reaped  the  fruits  of  the  hu- 
miliation of  the  eastern  Emperor,  and  he-^^^^^ 
came,  though  at  first  the  vassal,  at  last  the  °****"* 
humble  subject  of  the  Arian  Theodoric,  the  dictator  of 
the  religion  of  the  world.  Anastasius  in  his  helpless 
state  sought  the  mediation  not  of  the  civil  but  of  ths 
religious  sovereign   of  Italy.     He  might  justly  feai 

1  H<vniu8da8,  Pope  from  Jvly^  514,  to  Aug.  6, 6S8 
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a.D.  600.  Theodoric,  himself  had  once  some  years  be- 
fore entered  into  suspicions  aUiance  witli  Clovis  the 
Frank,  he  had  meditated  or  threatened  a  descent  on  the 
coast  of  Italy.  The  Emperor  addressed  a  letter  to 
Hormisdas,  the  fame  of  whose  mild  disposition  tempt- 
ed him  to  renew  a  correspondence  broken  off  by  the 
harshness  of  former  Popes.  But  Hormisdas,  while  he 
warmly  approved  the  Emperor's  disposition  to  peace 
and  imity,  declined  this  flattery  at  the  expense  of  his 
predecessors.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  the  language  of  the 
Pope's  reply  was  moderate,  neither  dissembling  nor  as- 
serting in  too  haughty  terms  the  pretensions  of  his  See, 
The  proposed  Council  of  Heraclea  came  to  nothing ;  a 
Council  in  the  East,  under  present  circumstances,  suit- 
ed the  policy  neither  of  the  Pope,  nor  of  the  Emperor.^ 
July  8, 616.  Four  ambassadors,  the  Bishops  Ennodius  and 
Fortunatus,  the  Presbyter  Venantius,  with  Vltalis  a 
Papal  Em-  dcacon,  sot  forth  in  the  name  of  Pope  Hor- 
■tanunopia.  misdas  to  Constantinople.  Their  instructions 
are  extant,  a  remarkable  manual  of  ecclesiastical  diplo- 
macy in  a  nice  and  dif&cult  aflair.  In  the  question- 
able and  divided  state  of  the  Eastern  clergy,  espe- 
cially of  Constantinople,  as  to  orthodoxy,  the  ambas- 
sadors were  to  receive  their  personal  advances  witii 
decent  courtesy,  lest  the  episcopal  character  should  be 
lowered  in  the  estimation  of  the  laity ;  but  to  avoid  all 
intimate  intercourse  with  men,  who  might  at  least  be 
heretics;  to  receive  no  presents,  not  even  provisions, 
only  means  of  conveyance ;  to  incur  no  obligations,  and 
to  decline  all  invitations  to  feasts,  until  they  could  all 

1  The  story  in  Tbeophanes  as  to  the  perfidj  of  Anastasins  in  these  pro- 
teediiigs,  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  whole  course  of  erents,  as  ap 
pears  from  existing  documents. 
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meet  together  at  the  great  feast  of  the  Holy  Eucharist 
In  Constantinople  they  were  to  go  at  once  to  the  lodg« 
ings  provided  by  the  Emperor,  but  to  avoid  all  inter* 
conrse  with  their  own  partisans,  till  they  had  presented 
their  credentials  to  the  Emperor.^  Besides  these  cre- 
dentials they  were  armed  with  letters  to  Vitalianns, 
letters  however  so  cantioosly  worded,  that  they  might 
acknowledge  the  possession  of  them,  and  though  stead* 
ily  declining  to  surrender  them  to  the  Emperor,  might 
permit  them  to  be  read  to  Vitalianus  in  the  presence  of 
an  imperial  commissioner*  Their  instructions,  how 
they  were  to  fix  the  wavering  Emperor,  and  extort 
concession  afl;er  concession,  are  marked  with  the  same 
subtle  and  dexterous  policy.  They  were  to  demand, 
I.,  his  unequivocal  assent  to  the  Council  of  Chalce- 
don,  and  to  the  loiters  of  Pope  Leo.  If  he  yielded 
this  point,  they  were  to  express  their  gratitude  and 
kiss  his  breast,  and  then,  II.,  to  require  him  to  demand 
the  same  assent  from  all  the  clergy  of  the  East.  If 
he  should  assert  the  general  orthodoxy  of  the  clergy, 
and  their  disposition  to  quiet  submission,  if  afiUrs  had 
not  been  thrown  into  confusion  by  certain  unadvised  let- 
ters of  Pope  Symmachus,  they  were  to  declare  that  those 
letters,  now  in  their  hands,  contained  only  general  ex- 
hortations to  accept  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  They 
were  to  press  this  point  vrith  prayers  and  tears,  to  re- 
mind the  Emperor  of  God,  and  of  the  day  of  judgment* 
Should  the  Emperc^  reply,  "  What  would  you  have  ? 

^  There  was  a  preliminaiy  caution  that,  as  it  was  costomaiy  in  Constan* 
tinople  for  all  persons  admitted  to  the  emperor  on  ecclesiastical  business  U 
M  presented  hy  the  bishop,  they  were  to  omit,  if  possible,  receiring  thii 
coartesj  from  Timotheus,  and  if  be  should  officiously  thrust  himself  in  th« 
vay,  and  enforce  the  right  of  presentation,  to  declare  that  they  were  dt 
recily  accredited  to  the  emperor  alone. 
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I  receive  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  and  the  letters  of 
Leo : "  they  were  to  elude  any  assent  to  this  protest, 
unless  he  would  issue  his  imperial  letters  oompeUing  a 
general  union  with  the  Church  of  Rome.  Should  the 
Emperor  say,  "  Will  you  then  receive  the  Bishop  of 
Constantinople  into  communion?"  Here  was  the 
nicest  point  of  all,  to  avoid  the  recognition  of  either  of 
the  contending  prelates,  and  so  to  bring  the  absolute 
nomination  of  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  proposed  Council,  over  which  Coun- 
cil was  to  preside  the  representative  of  Rome.  The 
instructions  even  anticipate  a  dangerous  objection, 
which  might  occur  to  Anastasius,  that  the  rival  prel- 
ate, Macedonius,  was  a  notorious  heretic.  This,  they 
were  to  rejoin,  is  a  question  to  be  calmly  considered 
when  the  Church  is  restored  to  unity.  **  What,"  should 
the  Emperor  say,  "  is  my  city  to  be  without  a  bishop?  '* 
**  The  canons,"  they  are  to  answer,  "  provide  remedies 
for  such  a  difficulty."  But  these  inexorable  terms  were 
not  all.  Anastasius  was  not  only  to  be  compeUed  to  be 
a  persecutor.  Besides  the  acceptance  of  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  and  the  Leonine  letters  by  the  Emperoi, 
and  the  compulsory  enforcement  of  obedience  from  tiie 
clergy,  were  demanded  from  the  Emperor,  as  to  be  rat- 
ified by  the  Council,  III.  The  public  anathema  of  Nes- 
torius,  Eutyches,  Dioscorus,  and  also  of  their  followers, 
(the  maintainers  of  the  Henoticon,)  Timotheus  -blu- 
nts, Peter  of  Alexandria,  Acacius,  formerly  Bishop 
4>f  Constantinople,  and  Peter  of  Antioch.  IV.  The 
immediate  recall  from  exile  of  all  ecclesiastics  in  com- 
munion with  Rome,  the  causes  of  their  respective  ban- 
ishments to  be  examined  by  the  Apostolic  See.  V.  The 
\udgment  of  tliose  accused  of  persecuting  the  Catholics 
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to  be  in  like  manner  submitted  to  tbe  court  of  Rome. 
On  the  full  acceptance  of  these  terms,  Hormisdas  con* 
sented  to  honor  the  iuture  Council  with  his  personal 
presence,  not  to  deliberate  but  to  ratify  his  own  solemr 
determinations. 

But  Anastasius  was  not  reduced  so  low  as  to  submit 
to  these  debasing  conditions.  The  condemnation  of 
Acacius  was  unpopular  at  Constantinople,  the  memory 
of  the  Bishop  dear  and  sacred  to  a  large  party.  Ana» 
tasius  chose  this  point  of  resistance.  He  accepted  on 
his  own  part  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  but  why  should 
the  living  be  kept  excommunicated  from  the  Church  on 
account  of  the  dead  ?  The  terms  of  Hormisdas  could 
not  be  enforced  without  much  bloodshed.^  a.b.  ao7. 
The  embassy  returned  to  Rome.  Anastasius  continued 
to  temporize.  An  imperial  embassy  appeared  in  Rome, 
accredited  to  the  Senate  as  well  as  to  the  Pope.  It  en- 
treated the  intervention  of  that  venerable  body  with 
the  glorious  Theodoric  to  unite  the  afflicted  Christian 
Church  and  Empire.  Hormisdas  treated  these  lay  am- 
bassadors, who  presumed  to  interfere  in  ecclesiastical 
affidrs,  with  supercilious  contempt.  The  churches  of 
Dlyria,  of  which  the  cpinicms  had  as  yet  hung  in  doubt, 
had  now  given  their  unqualified  adhesion  to  Hormisdas 
and  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  Far  from  retracting, 
he  rose  in  his  demands;  he  condescended  indeed  to 
send  a  second  legation,  Ennodius,  Bishop  of  Pavia,  and 
Peregrinus,  Bishop  of  Misenum,  to  Constantinople. 
His  answer  by  them  was  a  vehement  and  implacable 
invective  against  the  memory  of  Acacius.*    Tliat  Bifth- 

1  "^  Grave  66te  dementia  nostra  jndioat  de  eccleeift  renerabili  propte* 
mortoos  vivos  expelU,  nee  sine  rnnltH  eff^ione  sanguinis  scimus  pome  ea 
que  saper  hoc  scribitis,  ordinari/*  —  Epist  Anastas.  I>abbe,  p.  1432. 

S  Epistola  Horroisds  apud  l^tbbe. 
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op^s  communion  with  the  followers  of  Dioscoros  and  of 
Eutjches  infected  him  with  their  most  heinous  guilt. 
All  who  hated  those  heretics,  must  hate  Acacius.  The 
crime  of  Acacius  was  darker  than  that  of  the  original 
authors  of  the  heresy.  The  condemnation  of  Acacius, 
the  unpardonable  Acacius  —  Acacius  who  had  claimed 
equality  with  the  Pope  — was  now  the  only  obstacle  to 
the  peace  between  Eastern  and  Western  Christendom, 
a  consummation  to  which  the  West,  even  the  remotest 
Gaul  (so  wrote  Hormisdas,  alluding  to  the  Catholic 
Franks)  looked  forward  vrith  eager  interest.  Anasta- 
sius  was  now  more  secure  upon  his  throne,  his  formida- 
ble subject,  Yitalianus,  had  lost  his  power.  To  his 
honor,  he  would  not  abandon  even  the  memory  of  Aca- 
cius, who  had  been  guilty  only  of  firmly  carrying  out 
the  Emperor's  scheme  of  toleration ;  he  broke  off  all 
further  communication  with  the  merciless  Prelate. 
"  We  may  submit  to  insult,  we  may  endure  that  our 
decrees  be  annulled,  but  we  will  not  be  commanded.^ 
Hormisdas  must  await  the  accession  of  a  new  Emperor 
Justin,  before  the  Churches  of  Rome  and  Byzantium 
ar^  reunited  by  the  sacrifice  of  him,  who  besides  his 
communion  with  Eutychians,  had  dared  to  equal  him- 
self with  the  successor  of  St.  Peter." 

But  with  the  age  and  decay  of  Anastasius  the 
strength  of  the  Chalcedonian  party  increased  rapidly. 
Timotheus,  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  gave  hopes 
at  least,  that  he  would  secure  himself  by  timely  conces- 
sion. Hormisdas  addr^sed  encouraging  letters  to  the 
Catholic  bishops,  and  though  Anastasius  ventured  to 
punish  with  severity  certain  monks  who  strove  to  stir 
up  rebellion,  he  dared  not  to  resent  this  treasonatJi* 
1  Epiflt  Anutas.  Labbe,  p.  1400. 
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correspondence  with  his  subjects.  The  monks  in  Syria, 
of  that  party,  appealed  from  the  Emperor,  whom  they 
accused  of  contemptuously  rejecting  their  humble  sup- 
plications for  protection  and  i^ess  against  their  rivals, 
charged  with  the  massacre  of  their  bre^ren  in  the 
church,  to  the  representative  of  St.  Peter  and  St 
Paul.i 

The  strife  ended  with  the  death,  if  we  are  to  believe 
Baronius,  the  damnation  of  Anastasius.  The  death 
of  an  old  man,  at  least  of  eighty-one,  more  likely 
eighty-eight  years  of  age,  was  ascribed  to  the  visible 
vengeance  of  God.  There  was  a  terrible  tempest,  and 
that  tempest  transported  away  the  afirighted  soul  of  the 
Emperor,  or  struck  him  dead  by  its  lightning.  His 
death  was  revealed  to  a  saint  at  a  great  distance,  who 
communicated  the  awfiil  fact  to  three  of  his  brethren, 
intimating  at  the  same  time  that  he  himself  was  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  Ood  within  ten 
da}rs,  to  bear  witness  against  the  Emperor.*  This 
Elias  dq)arted  before  the  end  of  tep  days  on  his  chari- 
table errand,  so  necessary  to  enlighten  Omniscience  as 
to  the  deeds  of  a  mortal  man.  So  deeply  had  the  pas- 
sion of  hatred,  offering  itself  to  the  heart  in  the  garb 
of  religions  zeal,  infected  the  Christian  mind,  that  Car- 
dinal Baronius,  reviving  the  inexorable  resentment 
which  had  slept  for  centuries,  calls  upon  the  Church  to 
sing.a  hymn  of  rejoicing  over  this  new  Pharaoh,  this 
Emperor,  thus,  for  his  resistance  to  the  Pope,  judged, 
damned,  and  thrust  down  into  hell. 

Justin,  a  rude  unlettered  Dacian  peasant,  seized  ths 
throne  of  Constantinople;  and  there  was  an   iffstan 

1  Belatio  Archimandrit  et  MooAch.  ii.    SjrruB  apud  Labbe,  1461 
Baroniua,  siib  ann.  51S,  with  hia  anUDrities. 
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lof  taneoas  religious  revolution  in  the  Byzantine 
jjiij  9, 518.  court  and  city,  and  throughout  the  EslsL  Jus- 
tin, though  ignorant,  was  known  to  be  of  unbending 
orthodoxy.  Only  six  days  after  his  proclamation,  the 
jQiyis.  Emperor,  with  his  wife  Lupicina,  who  had 
been  his  slave  and  concubine,  and  who  took  the  more 
decorous  name  of  Euphemia,  entered  the  great  church. 
The  populace  broke  out  in  acclamations,  ^^  Long  lifd 
to  tlie  new  Constantino  and  the  new  Helena."  Their 
clamors  ceased  not  with  these  loyal  expressions: 
^^  Awa}  with  the  M anicheans,  proclaim  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon."  They  demanded  the  degradation  of 
Severus  of  Antioch,  immediate  reconciliation  with 
Rome,  and  even  that  the  bones  of  the  Manicheans  (the 
Emperor  Anastasius  and  his  party)  should  be  torn  up 
from  their  sepulchres.  John  of  Cappadocia,  the  Pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople,  a  man  of  servile  mind, 
though  unmeasured  ambition,  had  acquiesced  without 
remonstrance  in  all  the  measures  of  Anastasius.  -He 
now  ascended  the  pulpit,  declared  his  adhesion  to  the 
four  great  Councils,  especially  that  of  Chalcedon. 
The  populace  summoned  him  to  utter  his  anathema 
against  Severus;  the  Prelate  obeyed.  The  next  day 
was  celebrated  a  festival  in  honor  of  the  Comicil  of 
Chalcedon.  John  of  Cappadocia  hastily  assembled  a 
Council  of  forty  bishops,  which  confirmed  all  the  de- 
mands of  the  rabble ;  Justin  ratified  their  decrees  by 
an  imperial  edict,  commanding  the  recall  of  all  the 
exiled  bishops,  and  the  expulsion  of  those  who  had 
usurped  their  sees.  A  second  edict  disqualified  all 
heretifcs  from  holding  civil  or  military  ofiice.  The 
whole  East  followed  the  example  of  the  capital,  aiid 
became  orthodox  with  the  orthodox  Emperon     Heraf 
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dea,  Nicea,  Niomiedia,  Grangra,  Jerusalem,  Ptolemais, 
Tyre,  restored  the  Chalcedonian  l^ishops*  q,o^^ii^ 
Antioch  shook  off  the  yoke  of  Severus.  ■*'"™ 
Theasalonica  and  Alexandria  alone  made  resistance, 
bat  were  awed  into  sabmission.  The  death  of  tlie 
Eunuch  Amantius,  who  had  aspired  to  dispose  of  the 
empire,  which  he  could  not  usurp  himself ;  by  whose 
gold,  intrusted  to  him  for  other  purposes,  Justin  had 
bought  the  crown ;  had  been  demanded  as  a  sacrifice 
by  the  populace,  and  was  readily  conceded  by  Justin, 
his  treason  being  aggravated  by  his  notorious  M ani- 
cheism.  Theocritus,  whom  he  had  intended  to  raise  to 
the  empire,  shared  his  unpopularity  and  his  doom«  But 
y italianus,  the  pillar  of  orthodoxy,  met  no  better  fitte , 
he  was  treacherously  invited  to  Constantinople,  pro- 
moted to  the  highest  dignity,  and  in  the  seventh  month 
of  his  consulate  assassinated  by  the  agents  of  Justin- 
ian, the  En^)eror's  nephew,  now  clearing  the  way  for 
lus  own  accession  to  the  throne.  Even  before  these 
necessary  precautions  for  the  security  of  his  reign,  the 
zealous  Emperor  had  opened  negotiations  with  Rome.^ 
AU  opposition  shrunk  away.  Hormisdas  had  the  satis- 
faction not  merely  of  compelling,  by  the  aid  of  the 
Emperor,  the  whole  Blast  to  accept  his  theologic  doc- 
trines, but  his  anathemas  also  of  the  living  and  of  the 
dead.  At  the  demand  of  his  legates,  the  names  of 
Acacins,  and  all  who  communicated  with  him,  those 
of  the  Emperors  Zeno  and  Anastasius,  were  erased 
from  the  diptychs.  John  the  Patriarch  vainly  strug* 
gled  to  save  the  blameless  names  <^  Euphemius  and 
Macedonius  from  the  same  ignominy :  they  were  ic 
daded  with  the  rest  (th^  were  severely  orthodox,  but 

1  TIm  tot  letter  of  Jnstiii  wms  dated  Avffuft  1 ;  the  second,  Septemlier  7 
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they  had  been  guilty  of  acknowledging  Acacius  and 
his  successor  as  legitimate  patriarchs);^  yet,  never- 
theless, the  East  has  continued  to  reverence  them  as 
of  undoubted  orthodoxy.  John  however  contrived  a 
happy  expedient  to  elude  the  direct  recognition  of  the 
supremacy  of  Rome,  by  declaring  that  the  Churches 
of  old  and  new  Rome  were  one.  He  assumed,  by  the 
March  28,  pcmiission  of  Justiu,  the  yet  pregnant  title 
A.D.  619.  ^£  oecumenic  Patriarch.  So  closed  the  schism 
which  had  lasted  for  thirty*five  years.  Latin  and 
Greek  Christianity  held  again  one  creed  —  Elast  and 
West  were  at  pence. 

Theodoric  had  stood  aloof,  whether  in  contemptuous 
rheodorioat  indifference,  or,  as  he  might  suppose,  intent 
prape^j.  on  nobler  objects,  from  all  these  intrigues, 
embassies,  and  negotiations.  He  left  his  subject,  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  to  assert,  as  he  might,  his  ecclesiasti- 
cal superiority  over  Constantinople ;  to  league  with  the 
rebellious  subjects  of  Byzantium  against  the  easteni 
Emperor ;  to  treat  with  Justin  almost  as  an  indepen- 
dent sovereign.  Theodoric  was  now  at  the  height  of 
his  fame  and  power,  his  kingdom  of  its  peace  and  felic- 
ity. His  dominion  extended  without  rival,  without 
opposition,  from  the  Alps  to  Calabria.  His  sovereignty 
extended  over  the  ancient  provinces  of  Noricum  and 
Pannonia,  and  some  large  adjacent,  if  not  distinctly 
bounded  territories ;  over  the  whole  south  of  France, 
and  even  parts  of  Spain.  But  not  all  the  victories,  not 
all  the  virtues,  not  the  wisdom,  justice,  and  moderation 
of  Theodoric,  nor  the  prosperity  of  Italy  under  his 
rule,  could  secure  his  repose,  or  enable  him  to  close  his 
reign  without  strife,  injustice,  persecution,  and  blood- 
1  Compare  Walch,  vii.  p.  109. 
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shed.  His  finn  charact^  might  overawe  the  elements 
of  civil  dissension,  the  jealonsy  of  the  two  races  which 
formed  his  subjects,  and  the  feeble  impatience  of  Rome 
mider  the  barbarian  sway.  It  was  religions  strife 
which  broke  np  the  quiet  of  his  life  and  reign,  and  per- 
haps, by  imbittering  his  temper  in  the  decline  of  his 
days,  by  awakening  suspicions  not  altogether  ground- 
less, and  fears  not  widiout  warrant,  led  to  the  crimes 
which  have  so  deeply  sullied  his  memory,  the  death  of 
Boethius  and  <^  Symmachns.  Notwithstanding  the 
natural  repugnance  of  the  Romans  to  a  foreign  sway, 
and  the  secret  dissatis&ction  with  which  the  Emperor 
of  the  East  must  have  beheld  the  West  alto-  o»ihoiiei« 
gether  severed  from  the  Roman  Empire,  yet  Theodoric 
the  Goth  might  have  lived  and  ruled,  and  transmitted 
his  sceptre  in  peace  to  his  posterity  ;  but  an  orthodox 
empire  would  not  repose  in  unreluctant  submission 
under*  an  Arian.  It  was  Ae  unity  of  the  Church, 
upon  the  accession  of  Justin,  which  endangered  his 
government.  Heresy,  at  the  head  of  a  prosperous 
kingdom,  and  a  powerfdl  fleet  and  army  in  the  West, 
had  commanded  respect,  so  long  as  Eutychianism,  or 
the  no  less  odious  compulsory  toleration  of  the  Henoti- 
con,  sate  on  the  throne  of  Constantinople.  Catholi- 
cism had  concentrated  all  its  hatred  on  the  Manicheans, 
as  they  were  called,  who  rdused  the  Council  of  Chal- 
cedon;  but  no  sooner  were  those  dissensions  healed, 
than  it  began  to  resent,  to  look  with  holy  jealousy 
upon,  and  to  bum  with  fiery  zeal  against  the  older 
heterodoxy ;  it  would  no  longer  brook  the  equality  of 
the  detested  Arians. 

The  first  aggression  was  confined  to  the  East.     Jus- 
tin in  a  terrible  edict  commanded  all  Mani-  ad. cot 

-VOL.  I.  2S 
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cheans  to  leave  the  empire  on  pain  of  death ;  all  other 
heretics,  who  were  ranked  with  pagans  and  Jews,  were 
incapacitated  for  all  civil  and  military  offices,  excepting 
the  Goths,  and  other  foreign  soldiers  in  the  service  of 
the  empire.^  The  exception  might  seem  intended  to 
lull  the  jealousy  of  Theodoric ;  yet  the  Arians  of  Uie 
East  could  not  but  see  that  this,  hard  measnre  as  it 
was,  was  only  the  be^ning  of  the  persecution ;  they 
looked  to  the  Sovereign  of  Italy  for  protection,  for  the 
continued  possession  of  that  tacit  exemption  which  they 
had  long  enjoyed,  irom  the  intolerant  rigor  in  force 
against  other  heretics.  It  was  precisely  at  this  jimct- 
ure  that  rumors  were  spread  abroad  of  dangerous 
speeches  —  at  least  concerning  their  independence  of 
the  Gothic  yoke,  of  the  assertion  of  the  liberties  of 
Rome  —  having  been  ventured  in  the  capital.  Vague 
intelligence  reached  Ravenna,  of  an  actual  and  wide- 
spread conspiracy  which  involved  the  whole  Senate; 
Ramon  of  ^^^  ^^  which  Albiuus,  the  most  distinguished 
oonBpiraoiei.  ^f  ^j^q  Roman  patricians,  was  the  head.  In- 
dignation, not  without  apprehension,  at  this  sudden, 
and,  as  it  appeared,  simultaneous  movememt  of  hos- 
tility, seized  the  soul  of  Theodoric.  The  whole  cir- 
cumstances of  his  position  demand  careful  considera- 
tion. Nothing  could  be  more  unprovoked  than  the 
religious  measiures  of  Constantinople,  as  far  as  they 
menaced  the  West,  or  assailed  the  kindred  of  Theod- 
oric in  the  East  or  even  those  who  held  the  same 
faith.  His  equity  to  his  Catholic  and  Arian  subjects 
was  unimpeachable  ;  to  the  Pope  he  had  always  shcvn 
respecttiil  deference  ;  he  had  taken  no  advantage  of  the 
contention   for  the   Pontificate  to  promote  his    o^ti 

1  Theophanes.    Oedrenus  in  k>o. 
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tenets.  Even  as  late  as  this  very  year,  he  a.».  sat. 
had  1)estowed  on  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  two  N%n  a. 
magnificent  chandeliers  of  solid  silver.  But  the  Catho- 
lics resented,  no  doubt,  the  unshaken  justice  with  which 
Theodoric  had  protected  the  Jews.^  At  Rome,  a* 
Milan,  and  at  Grenoa  the  Jews  had  beenTbtJcm. 
attacked  by  the  irrepressible  hostility  of  the  Catholics : 
their  synagogues  had  been  burned  or  destroyed,  oi 
their  property  unjustly  seized.  Theodoric  compelled 
the  restoration  of  the  synagogues  at  the  public  expense. 
The  Catholics  had  taken  the  pretext  of  the  demolition 
of  a  small  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen  at  Verona, 
probably  for  the  fortification  or  embellishment  of  the 
city,  as  another  indication  of  aggression  on  the  part 
of  Theodoric.^  These  were  slight  but  significant  signs 
of  the  growing  hostility.  Nor  was  it  in  the  East  alone 
that  Catholicism  menaced  the  life  of  Arianism.  The 
Council  of  Epaona,  in  Burgundian  Gaul,  at  which 
bishops  firom  the  territories  of  Theodoric  had  met, 
had  passed  severe  canons  closing  the  churches  of  the 
Arians. 

Though  Clovis  was  now  dead,  orthodoxy  was  still 
the  battle-cry  of  the  Franks ;  in  all  the  Gothic  king- 
doms the  government  might  dread  the  prayers,  if  not 
the  more  active  interference  of  the  Catholic  clergy  on 
the  side  of  their  enemies. 

It  was  in  connection  with  the  bad  feeling,  which 
caused  and  ^vas  no  doubt  aggravated  by  the  demolition 
of  the  chapel  in  Verona,  that  Theodoric  took  the 
strong  measure  of  totally  disarming  the  Roman  popu 

1  Hist,  oi  the  Jews,  v.  iii.  p.  115. 

s  Gibbon  sapposee  that  Theodoric  majr  have  been  anathematiseJ  fron 
the  pulpit  of  that  chapeL 
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lation.  He  prohibited  them  from  bearing  any  offensive 
weapons ;  the  only  instrument  permitted  was  a  small 
knife,  for  the  common  purposes  of  life. 

No  less  doubtful  and  menacing  was  the  aspect  of 
state  of  civil  aflairs.  The  heir  of  Theodoric  was  a 
tunnj.  child.  His  gallant  son-in-law  Eutharis,  tlie 
hopeful  successor  to  his  valor,  his  wisdom,  as  well  as 
his  religious  opinions,  was  now  dead.  Notwithstanding 
all  her  virtues  and  her  accomplishments,  Amalasuntha, 
his  only  daughter,  as  a  female  could  hardly  cope  with 
the  difficulties  of  the  times,  sole  guardian  of  a  boy-king. 
Theodoric  knew  that  the  Emperor  of  the  Elast  in  his 
pride,  still  considered  the  barbarian  king  as  his  vassal, 
as  originally  holding  Italy  by  his  grant,  and  so,  no 
doubt,  claimed  the  power  of  revoking  that  grant.  The 
Goths  might  be  safe  from  hostile  aggression,  so  long  as 
the  aged  Justin,  who  was  sixty-eight  years  old,  at  his 
accession,  occupied  the  throne:  but  he  could  not  be 
ignorant  of  the  character,  the  unmeasured  and  un- 
scrupulous ambition,  the  unbending  orthodoxy  of  Jus> 
tinian.  Theodoric's  prophetic  sagacity  might  well 
anticipate  tlie  events  which  in  a  few  years  would  not 
merely  endanger,  but  extinguish  the  Italian  kingdom, 
of  the  Goths. 

It  was  at  this  juncture,  when  the  Emperor  of  the 
East  might  be  at  least  suspected  of  .designs,  if  he  had 
not  committed  overt  acts,  in  order  to  recover  and 
reunite  the  severed  empire;  when  he  might  seem  to 
be  enUsting  all  the  religious  and  all  the  Roman  sym- 
pathies of  Theodoric's  subjects  in  a  kind  of  initiatory 
treason,  in  a  deep,  if  yet  silent  and  inactive  dissatis&c- 
tion,  that  these  dark  rumors  began  to  spread  of  secret 
intelligence  between  the  senate  of  Rome  and  the  East 
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Men,  it  is  asserted  by  Boethius  himself,  of  in&mous 
cbafacter,  yet  who  had  held,  and  who  afterwards  held 
highfoffices  of  trust  and  honor,  accused  Albinus,  the 
chief  of  the  Senate,  of  disloyal  correspondence  with 
Constantinople. 

Albinus  was  the  friend  of  Boethius.  Boethius  the 
senat(H*,  the  patrician,  the  descendant  and  Boetuof . 
head  of  the  noble  Anician  family,  who  connected  him- 
self with  the  old  republic  by  the  name  of  Manlius ;  the 
philosopher,  the  theologian,  the  consummate  master  of 
all  the  arts  and  sciences  known  at  that  period — had 
been  raised  to  the  highest  civil  honors ;  not  only  had 
he  himself  received  the  ensigns  of  the  Consulate,  but 
the  father  had  seen  his  two  sons  in  the  same  year  raised 
to  that  honor,  which  still  maintained  its  traditionary 
grandeur  in  the  Roman  mind.  On  the  day  of  their 
inauguration,  Boethius,  too,  pronounced  a  panegyric 
on  his  munificent  Gothic  sovereign,  and  displayed  his 
own  magnificence  by  distributing  a  noble  iargess  to  the 
people  at  the  games.  In  his  public  capacity  Boethius 
had  declared  himself  the  protector  of  the  Romans 
against  the  oppressions  of  Theo*loric's  ministei^s.  He 
had  repressed  the  extortions  of  Cunegast,  the  more 
violent  tyranny  of  Treguella,  the  chamberlain  of  The- 
odoric's  househoV]  -  (these  names  betray  their  Gothic 
origin).  By  a  dangerous  exercise  of  his  authoritj'  he 
had  rescued  many  unfortunate  persons  from  the  rapac- 
ity of  the  bar1>arians;  he  had  saved  the  fortunes  of 
many  other  provincials  from  private  exaction,  and  from 
nnjust  and  inordinate  taxation.  He  had  opposed  the 
PrsBtoriau  Praefect  in  certain  measures,  by  which  a 
fitmine  in  Campania  would  have  been  greatly  aggra* 
fated ;  on  this  act  he  had  received  the  public  approba 
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tion  of  the  King.  He  had  plucked  Paullinus,  a  man  of 
8enatx)rial  rank,  from  the  very  jaws  of  those  hounds  of  the 
palace,  who  had  already  in  hope  devoured  his  confiscat- 
ed estate.  Such,  according  to  Boethius  himself,  were 
his  merits  towards  his  own  countrymen,  the  causes  of 
the  hostility  towards  him  among  iJie  (Jothic  courtiers 
of  Theodoric.  And  even  under  the  rigid  equity  of  The- 
odoric,  such  abuses  might  be  almost  inevitable  in  that 
form  of  society.  Boethius  hastened  to  Verona  to  con- 
front the  accuser  Cyprianus,  the  great  referendary,  when 
he  heard  the  accusation  of  treason  against  Albinus,^ 
ohargM  and  in  the  &ce  of  the  Emperor  declared,  ^^  If 
iUMnua.  Albinus  is  criminal,  I  and  the  whole  Senate 
are  equally  guilty."  The  generous  boldness  of  Boe- 
thius awoke  no  admiratz<m  or  sympathy  in  the  heart 
of  Theodoric.  Instead  of  saving  his  friend,  Boethius 
was  involved  in  his  ruin.  Three  persons,  one  of  whom 
Basilius  (according  to  Boethius)  had  been  dismissed 
ignominiously  from  the  royal  service,  and  whom  pov- 
erty drove  to  any  crime ;  two  others,  OpiUo  and  Gran- 
dentius,  who  had  been  exiled,  had  taken  refrige  in  the 
sanctuary  of  a  church,  and  had  been  threatened,  if  they 
should  not  leave  Ravenna  in  a  certain  number  of  days, 
with  branding  in  the  forehead,  were  admitted  as  wit- 
nesses against  Boethius.  He  was  accused  of  more  than 
hoping  for  the  freedom  of  Rome.  His  signature^ 
forged  as  he  declared,  was  shown  at  the  foot  of  an 
address,  inviting  the  Emperor  of  the  Blast  to  reconquer 
Italy .^     Boethius  was  refrised  permission  to  examine 

^  Qibbon  eaye  that  Albinos  was  only  accused  of  hopU^  the  liberty  d 
Rome.  The  Anonym.  Vales,  declares  the  chaiige  to  have  been  of  tratson- 
able  correspondence  with  the  East. 

'  The  specific  charges  against  Boethius  were,  that  he  had  endeavored  to 
naintain  mviolate  the  aathority  of  the  senate;  that  he  had  pnnreaVMl  •« 
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the  uifbrmerB.  He  admits  the  latent,  but  glorious 
treason  of  his  heart.  "  Had  there  been  any  hopes  of 
liberty,  I  should  have  freely  indulged  them.  Had  I 
known  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  King,  I  should  have 
answered  in  the  words  of  a  noble  Roman  to  the  frantic 
Caligula,  you  would  not  have  known  it  from  me." 
The  King,  now,  in  the  words  of  Boethius,  eager  to 
involve  the  whole  Senate  in  one  common  ruin,*  con- 
demned Boethius  to  imprisonment.  He  was  incar- 
cerated in  Calvenzano,  a  castle  between  Milan  and 
Pavia.^ 

In  the  mean  time  the  religious  affitirs  of  the  East 
became  more  threatening  to  the  kinsmen,  and  to  those 
who  held  the  same  religions  creed  with  Theodoric. 
The  correspondence  between  the  monarchs  (joiT«,pond. 
had  produced  no  effect  Theodoric  had  writ-  JJS^JJ'^" 
ten  in  these  words  to  Justin :  —  "To  pretend  ^•^* 
to  a  donoinion  over  the  conscience,  is  to  usurp  the  pre- 
rc^tive  of  Grod ;  by  the  nature  of  thhigs  the  power  of 
v>yereign8  is  confined  to  political  government ;  they 
have  no  right  of  punishment  but  over  those  who  dis- 
turb the  public  peace;*  the  most  dangerous  heresy  is 
that  <rf  a  sovereign  who  sq)arates  himself  from  part 
pf  his  subjects,  because  they  believe  not  according  to 
bis  belief."  Grolden  words !  but  mistimed  above  twelve 
hundred  years. 

ixifbrmer  from  fonrmrding  certain  documents  incolpatiug  the  senate  to  the 
king;  that  be  had  been  privy  and  assenting  to  an  address  from  the  senate 
lo  the  Emperor  of  the  East. 

1  Ayidiis  comroanis  exitii. 

>  The  narrative  of  these  events  Is  perplexed  by  making,  as  many  writen 
(following  the  Anonym.  Valea.)  have  done,  the  death  of  Bofthias  immedi 
■tely  consequent  upon  his  imprisonment.  But  he  had  time  d  ;ring  that  hii 
•nisonment  to  write  the  De  Consolat.  Philoeophis. 

•  Caseiod.  il  6,  ui.  SS. 
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Justin  coolly  aJlswer^i,  that  he  pretended  to  nc 
authority  over  men's  consciences,  but  it  was  his  pre- 
rogative to  intrust  the  public  offices  to  those  in  whom 
he  had  confidence ;  and  public  order  demanding  uni- 
formity of  worship,  he  had  full  right  to  command  the 
churches  to  be  open  to  those  alone  who  should  conform 
to  the  religion  of  the  state.  The  Arians  of  the  East 
were  thus  stripped  of  all  offices  of  honor  or  emolu- 
ment, were  not  only  expelled  from  the  Catholic 
churches,  but  their  own  were  closed  against  them,  and 
they  were  exposed  to  all  the  insults,  vexations,  and  per- 
secutions of  their  advei'saries,  who  were  not  likely  to 
enjoy  their  triumph  with  moderation,  or  to  repress 
their  conscientiously  intolerant  zeal.  Great  numberB 
who  held  but  loosely  to  their  faith,  conformed  to  the 
state  religion  ;  the  more  sincere  appealed  in  the  strong- 
est terms  to  the  protection  of  Theodoric.  The  King 
of  Italy  at  first  maintained  something  of  Ids  usual 
calm  moderation  ;  he  declined  all  retaliation,  to  which 
he  had  been  incessantly  urged,  on  the  orthodox  of  the 
jij^,,,,!^^^  West.  He  determined  on  an  embassy  to 
jSJtoXj-  Constantinople  to  enforce  upon  the  Easteir 
■tanfcinopie.  Empcror  the  wisdom  of  mutual  toleration  » 
the  ambassador  whom  he  selected  for  this  mission  ol 
peace  was  the  Pope  himself  not  the  vigorous  Hormis 
das,  but  John  the  1st.  who  had  quietly  succeeded  to  thi 
See  of  Rome  on  the  death  of  that  Prelate.*  Thi^ 
extraordinary  measure  shows  either  an  overweening 
reliance  in  Theodoric  on  his  own  power,  or  a  confidence 
magnanimous,  but  equally  unaccountable,  a  confidence 
bordering  on  simplicity,  that  for  his  own  uninterrupted 
exercise  of  justice,  humanity,  and  moderation  he  had  a 

^  John,  Pope,  August  18,  a.d.  528.  • 
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right  to  expect  the  return  of  fidelity  and  gratitude, 
Could  he  fondly  suppose  that  the  loyalty  of  the  Pope 
would  be  proof  against  the  blandishments  of  the 
Eastern  court,  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  would  be 
zealous  in  a  cause  so  directly  at  issue  with  his  own 
principles?  The  Pope  summoned  to  Ravenna,  was 
instructed  to  demand  of  Justin  the  reopening  of  their 
churches  to  ihe  Arians,  perfect  toleration,  and  the 
restoration  to  their  former  fedth  of  those  who  on  com* 
pulsion  had  conformed  to  the  Catholic  religion.^  To 
the  Pope's  remonstrances  and  attempts  to  limit  hk 
mediatorial  office,  to  points  less  unsuited  to  his  character, 
Theodoric  angrily  replied,  by  commanding  the  envoys 
instantly  to  embark  on  the  vessels  which  were  ready 
for  the  voyage.^  The  Pope,  attended  by  five  oAer 
Ushops  and  four  senators,  set  forth  on  a  mission  of 
which  it  was  the  ostensible  object  to  obtain  indulgence 
for  heretics,  heretics  imder  the  ban  of  his  Church,  here- 
tics looked  upon  with  the  most  profound  detestation. 

Hitherto  the  Pope  had  remained  in  his  unmoved 
and  stately  dignity  within  his  own  city.  Excepting  in 
the  case  of  the  exiled  Liberius,  he  had  hardly  ventured 
further  than  the  court  of  Ravenna,  or  on  such  a  service 
as  that  of  Leo  to  the  camp  of  Attila.  The  Pope  had 
not  even  attended  any  of  the  great  Councils.  Aware, 
as  it  might  almost  seem,  that  much  of  the  awe  which 
attached  to  his  office,  arose  firom  the  seat  of  his  authoiv 
ity,  he  had  but  rarely  departed  from  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter ;  and  but  recently  Hormisdas  had  demanded  the 
unconditional  submission  of  the  Emperor  of  Constant 

1  This  aeems  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  in  the  Anonym.  Vsles.  **  m 
leoondliatos  hsreticofl  in  catholic^  restituat  religiono.'*  —  p.  026. 
s  Their  names  in  the  Anonym.  Vales. 
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nople  to  his  decrees,  as  the  price  of  his  promised  con- 
descension to  appear  at  a  Council  in  that  city. 

The  Pope  was  received  in  Constantinople  with  the 
Pope  John  in  most  flattering  honors,  as  though  he  had  be^i 
pie.  St.  Peter  himself.     The  whole  city,  with  the 

Emperor  at  its  head,  came  forth  to  meet  him  with 
tapers  and  torches,  as  far  as  ten  miles  beyond  the 
gates.  The  Emperor  knelt  at  his  feet  and  implored  his 
Mitfoh80,6a6.  benediction.  On  Easter  day  he  performed 
the  service  in  the  great  Church,  Epiphanius  the  Bish- 
op ceding  the  firet  place  to  the  more  holy  stranger. 
It  was  hinted  in  the  West  that  the  Pope  had  placed 
the  crown  on  the  head  of  Justin.  But  of  the  course  and 
the  success  of  his  negotiations  all  is  utterly  conftised 
and  contradictory.  By  one  account,  now  abandoned 
as  a  later  forgery,  he  boldly  confirmed  the  Emperor  in 
the  rejection  of  all  concessions,  and  himself  consecrated 
all  the  Arian  Churches  for  Catholic  worship.*  By 
another,  he  was  so  far  fidthful  to  his  mission,  as  to 
obtain  liberty  of  worship,  and  the  restitution  of  their 
Churches  to  the  Arians.  The  Emperor  refiised  only 
the  restoration  of  those  Arians  who  had  embraced  the 
Catholic  faith.^  All  that  is  certainly  known  is,  that 
John  the  Pope  on  his  return  was  received  as  a  traitor 
Imprison,  by  Thcodoric,  thrown  into  prison,  and  there 
ttoftthof  the  highest  ecclesiastic  of  the  West  lan- 
M^  is,  686.  guished  for  nearly  a  year,  and  died.  But  be- 
fore his  return,  the  deep  and  wide  spread  conspiracy, 
which  Theodoric  had  discovered,  or  supposed  that 
he  had  discovered,  led  to  the  death  of  a  far  greater 

i  Baronjos  rested  this  on  a  sapposititioiis  letter  of  Isidoms  Mercafcc 
this  letter  is  exploded  by  Pagi,  sub  ann.  &36. 
3  Anonym.  Vales,  p.  627.    Histor.  Misoell.  ap  id  Moratori' 
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man,  Boethius,  and  subsequentlj  to  that  of  the  viiv 
toons  &ther-in-Iaw  of  Boethius,  the  Senator  Sjm- 
machus.  Boethhis  had  lightened  the  hoars  in  his 
dreary  confinement  by  the  ccHnposition  of  his  BmUiiM*i 
fiimons  book,  the  Consolation  of  Philosophy,  PhikMphy. 
the  closing  work  of  Roman  literature.  Intellectually* 
Boethius  was  the  last  of  the  Romtos,  and  Roman 
letters  may  be  said  to  have  expired  with  greater 
dignity  in  his  person,  than  the  Empire  in  that  of 
Augustulus.  His  own  age  might  justly  wonder  at 
the  uniyersal  accomplishments  of  Boethius.  Theodoric 
himself^  writing  by  the  hand,  and  no  doubt  in  the  [le- 
dantic  language  of  his  minuter  Cassiodorus,  had  paid 
homage  to  his  knowledge.  ^^  Through  him  Pythagoras 
the  musician,  Ptol^ny  the  astronomer,  Nicomachus 
the  arithmetician,  Euclid  the  geometer,  Plato  the  theo- 
k^an,  Aristotle  the  logician,  Archimedes  the  mechani* 
dan,  had  learned  to  speak  the  Roman  language."  Boe« 
thins  had  mingled  in  theologic  controversy,  had  dis- 
cussed the  mysterious  question  of  the  Trinity  without 
any  suspicion  of  heresy,  and  steered  safely  along  the 
narrow  strait  between  Nestorianism  and  Eutychianism. 
He  is  even  said,  for  a  time,  to  have  withdrawn  to  the 
monastic  solitudes,  and  to  have  held  religious  inter- 
eoorse  with  Benedict  of  Nursia,  and  his  followers. 
All  this  constitutes  the  extraordinary,  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  Consolation  of  Philosophy,  which 
appears  as  the  last  work  of  Roman  letters,  rather  than 
as  eminent  among  Christian  writings.  It  is  equally 
surprising  that  in  such  an  age  and  by  such  a  man,  in 
his  imprisonment  and  under  the  terrors  of  approaching 
death,  Consolation  should  be  found  in  Philosophy 
rather  than  in  Religion;  that  he  should  have  sought 
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his  examples  of  patience  in  Socrates  with  his  hemlock 
cup,  or  among  the  argoments  of  the  Grarden  or  the 
Porch,  rather  than  in  the  Grospel  or  the  Legends  of 
Christian  martyrdom.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
book  to  the  end,  there  is  nothing  distinctly  Christian ; 
its  religion  is  no  higher  than  Theism ;  almost  the 
whole  might  have  been  written  by  Cicero  in  exile,  or 
by  Marcus  Antoninus  under  some  reverse  of  fortune. 
The  long  and  enduring  popular!^  of  the  Consolation 
of  Philosophy  during  the  dark  ages  completes  the 
singular  and  anomalous  character  of  the  work  itsel£ 

This  all-accomplished,  all-honored  man  was  not  only 
DMtth  of  ^ni  away  from  his  library,  inlaid  with  ivory 
***•*""*•  and  glass,  firom  the  enjoyment  of  ample 
wealth  and  as  ample  honor,  from  the  esteem  of  his 
friends  and  the  love  of  his  family,  left  to  pine  in  a  re- 
mote and  lonely  prison,  and  then  released  by  the  pub- 
lic executioner  —  the  manner  of  his  death,  if  we  are 
to  trust  our  authorities,  was  peculiarly  inhuman.  He 
was  first  tortured,  a  cord  was  tightly  twisted  round  his 
forehead,  whether  or  not  to  extort  confession  of  his 
suspected  treason ;  and  he  was  then  beaten  to  death 
with  a  club.^ 

Nor  was  the  vengeance  of  Theodoric  satiated  with 
the  Uood  of  Boethius.  Theodoric,  dreading  the  in- 
fluence of  Symmachus,  the  head  of  the  Senate,  a  man 
of  the  hi^est  virtues ;  and  suspecting,  lest,  in  his  in- 
STmmaehiu.  diguatiou  at  the  death  of  his  son-in-law,  he 
sliould  engage  or  had  engaged  in  some  desperate  plot 
against  the  Gothic  kingdom,  summoned  him  to  Ra- 
Msy  18, 699.  venua,  where  his  head  was  struck  o£P  by  the 
sxecutioner.*     This  was  followed  by  the  imprisonment 

I  Anonjm.  Vales,  p.  696.  *  AnoDjin.  Talet.  p,  687. 
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of  Pope  John,  and  his  death.  Throughout  these  mel- 
ancholy scenes,  the  historian  is  reduced  to  a  sad  alter- 
native. He  must  either  suppose  that  the  clear  intellect 
and  generous  character  of  Theodoric  had  become  en- 
feebled by  age ;  his  temper  soured  by  the  sudden  and 
harassing  anxieties,  which  seemed  to  break  so  unsea- 
sonably on  the  peace  of  his  declining  years,  and  the  in- 
gratitude of  his  Roman  subjects  for  above  thirty  years 
of  mild  and  equitable  rule ;  those  subjects  now  would 
scarcely  await  his  death  to  attempt  to  throw  o£P  the 
yoke,  and  would  inevitably  league  with  the  East  against 
his  infimt  heir,  Theodoric,  therefore,  blinded  by  un- 
worthy suspicions,  yielded  himself  up  to  the  basest 
iinformers,  and  closed  a  reign  of  justice  and  humanity, 
^itli  a  succession  of  acts,  cruel,  sanguinary,  and  wan- 
tonly revengeful.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  he  must  con 
elude,  that  notwithstanding  his  protestations  of  inno- 
cence, Boethius  and  his  friends,  dazzled  by  patriotic 
visions  of  the  restoration  of  the  Roman  power,  or, 
what  is  less  likely,  considering  the  philosophic  tone  of 
his  religion,  by  orthodox  zeal,  had  tampered  at  least 
with  the  enemies  of  the  existing  government ;  and  that 
the  Roman  Senate  looked  forward  in  more  than  quiet 
prophetic  hope,  in  actual  traitorous  correspondence,  to 
that  invasion  from  the  East,  which  took  place  not  many 
years  after  the  death  of  Theodoric.  Both  views  are 
perhaps  true.  Theodoric  was  a  father,  a  Goth.  Kings 
discriminate  not  between  the  aspirations  of  their  sub- 
jects for  revolt,  and  actual  plans  for  revolt ;  they  are 
bound  to  be  fer-sighted;  their  vision  becomes  more 
jealously  acute,  the  more  remote  and  indistinct  the 
objects ;  treason  in  men's  hearts  becomes  treason  in 
v^t.     On  the  other  hand,  insolent  Roman  vanity,  stern 
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religioas  zeal,  were  not  likely  to  be  coldly,  timorously 
prudent ;  desires,  hopes  would  find  words ;  words  eager 
hearers,  hearers  become  informers ;  and  informers  are 
not  too  faithful  reporters.  Goths,  Arians,  courtiers, 
might,  even  with  no  dishonest  or  sinister  intent,  hear 
conspiracy  in  every  boast  of  Roman  freedom,  in  eveiy 
reminiscence  of  Roman  pride. 

Theodoric  was  now  in  his  74th  year ;  almost  the  last 
act  of  his  reign  was  the  nomination  of  the  successor 
of  John.  His  interposition  was  enforced  by  the  fierce 
contentions  which  followed  the  death  of  that  prelate. 
His  choice  fell  on  Feli^,  a  Samnite,  a  learned  and  a 
blameless  man.  But  the  clergy  and  the  people,  who 
popeFeUx,  ^^^®  agitated  with  strife,  threatening  the 
oima^tad  P^^e  of  the  city,  and  a  renewal  of  the 
July  12.  bloody  scenes  at  the  election  of  Laurentius 
and  Symmachus,  united  in  stem  resistance  to  the  nom- 
ination, in  which  they  had  been  allowed  no  voice.* 
Theodoric  in  his  calm  wisdom  came  to  an  agreement 
to  regulate  future  elections  —  an  agreement,  whicli  in 
theory  subsisted,  till  the  election  of  the  Pope  was 
transferred  to  the  College  of  Cardinals.  The  P(^ 
was  to  be  chosen  by  the  free  suffrages  of  the  clergy 
and  people,  but  might  not  assume  his  office  till  con- 
firmed by  the  sovereign.  For  his  confirmation  the 
Pope  made  a  certain  payment  to  be  distributed  among 
the  poor.  On  this  understanding  the  clergy  and  the 
city  acquiesced  in  the  nomination  of  Pope  Felix.^ 

1  Cassiod.  Var.  vUi.  15.  This  nomination  was  absohite.  Athalaric 
writes  thus :  "  Oportebat  enim  arbitrio  boui  principis  (Theodorid)  obediri, 
qui  sapient!  delibcratione  pcrtractans,  quamvis  in  aliend  reUgione^  talem 
visus  est  pontificem  delegisse,  ut  nuUi  merito  debeat  dispHoera.  .  .  • 
Receptstis  itaque  virura,  et  divina  grati&  probabiliter  institutom,  ft  regal 
^zaminatione  laudatura.** 

«  He  took  quiet  possetsioa  of  the  throne  July  12,  WS. 
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Theodoric  died  in  the  month  following  tlie  peaceftd 
accession  of  Felix  to  the  Pontifical  throne.  B^th  or 

_  TlModorto 

The  glory  of  his  reign  passed  from  the  mem-  Aug.  £». 
orj  of  man  with  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Italy.' 
Bat  the  hatred  of  his  heretical  opinions  survived  the 
remembrance  of  Ids  virtaes.  He  is  said  to  have  com- 
mitted to  a  Jew,  named  Symmachus  Scolasticos,  the 
framing  of  an  edict,  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Catholics 
from  all  their  churches ;  *  a  statement  utterly  irrecon- 
cilable with  his  judicious  and  conciliatory  conduct  on 
the  election  of  the  Pope.  Theodoric,  it  was  observed, 
died  by  the  same  disease  which  smote  the  heresiarch 
Anus  in  the  hour  of  his  triumph.  The  Greek  histo- 
rian of  the  Gothic  war,  who  may  be  taken  as  repre- 
s^iting  the  Byzantine  aversion  to  the  memory  of  Tli^ 
odoric,  has  described  him  as  dying  in  a  terrific  agony  of 
remorse  at  his  own  crimes.  A  large  fish  was  placed 
before  Theodoric  at  his  supper.  The  King  f^uafur 
beheld  in  it  the  gory  head  of  Symmachus,  ***•***• 
with  the  teeth  set  and  gnawing  the  lower  lip,  and  the 
eyes  rollmg  in  a  fierce  frenzy,  and  sternly  menacing  his 
murderer.  Theodoric,  shivering  with  cold,  rushed  to 
his  chamber ;  he  called  for  more  clothes  to  be  heaped 
upon  his  bed,  but  nothing  could  restore  the  warmth  of 
life ;  he  sent  for  his  physician,  and  bitterly,  and  in  an 
agony  of  tears,  reproached  himself  with  the  death  of 
Symmachus  and  of  Boethius.^  He  died  a  few  days 
after;  and  even  Procopius  adds,  that  these  were  the 
first  and  the  last  acts  of  injustice  committed  by  The- 
odoric against  his  subjects.  But  later  visionaric^s  did 
not  the  less  pursue  his  soul  to  its  eternal  condemnation  ^ 

1  Anonjm.  YmlM. ;  Agnell.  in  Yit  Pontefic.  RavenDat 
*  Frooop.  de  b«llo  Qothico,  i.  pp.  11, 13. 
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he  was  seen  by  a  hermit  hurled  by  the  ministers  of  the 
divine  retribution  into  the  volcano  of  Ijipari :  volcanoes 
in  those  days  were  believed  to  be  the  cpenings  to  hell.* 
Ravenna  still,  among  the  later  works  of  Jnstinian 
and  the  Byzantine  Exarchs,  preserves  some  memorials 
of  the  magnificence  of  Theodoric.  Of  his  stately  pal- 
ace remain  but  some  crumbling  and  disfigured  walls. 
Byzantine  art  has  taken  possession  of  his  churches; 
Justinian  and  Theodora  still  dimly  blaze  in  the  gold 
and  purple  of  the  mosaics.^  The  monument  of  The- 
odoric, perhaps  the  oldest  work  of  Christian  art,  is  still 
entire,  marking  some  tendency  to  that  transition  from 
the  Roman  grandeur  of  bold  and  massy  arches  to  the 
multiplicity  of  mediaeval  details.  Yet  in  these  remains 
nothing  can  be  traced  which  realizes  thos^  singular  ex- 
pressions of  Cassiodorus,  so  prophetic  it  might  seem  of 
what  was  afterwards  characteristic  of  the  so-called 
Gothic  architecture  —  the  tall,  slender,  reed-Uke  pil- 
lars, the  lofty  roof  supported,  a?  it  were,  by  clustered 
lances.* 

1  Qregor.  i.    Dialog.  !▼.  86.    On  this  work,  see  heretfter. 

s  If  we  may  trust  a  passage  in  Agnelli  (Vit  Pontefic.  Ravenn.  apud  Mu 
ratori,  iii.  p.  95),  the  church  of  San  Vitale,  erected  in  a  city  the  capital  of 
an  Arian  sovereign,  was  uneqnalled  in  its  splendor,  we  presume  in  the 
West.  It  cost  26,000  golden  solldi.  Taldng  the  golden  solldus  (aocordine 
to  Dureau  de  la  Malle,  Economic  Polit  des  Romains,  i.  p.  46)  at  15  francs 
10  c,  about  12s.  6c/.,  between  j£15,000  and  ^£16,000. 

*  **Quiddicimuscolumnarurajanceam  proceritatem.  .  .  .  Erectis  hastfi- 
ibo*  couUneri  moles  illas  sublimissimas  fiibricarum.**  —  Casslod.  yiiL  15. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

JUSTINIAN. 

HiSTOBT  scarcely  offers  a  more  extraordinary  con- 
trast than  that  between  the  reign  and  the  character  of 
the  Emperor  Jostinian.  Under  the  nephew,  colleague, 
and  heir  of  Justin,  the  Roman  Empire  ap-  Empire  of 
pears  suddenly  to  resume  her  ancient  majesty  a.i>.  527. 
and  power.  The  signs  of  a  just,  able,  and  rigorous 
administration,  internal  peace,  prosperity,  conquest,  and 
splendor  surround  the  master  of  the  Roman  world. 
The  greatest  generals,  since  the  days  perhaps  of  Tra- 
jan, Belisarius  and  Narses  appear  at  the  head  of  the 
Roman  armies.  Persia  is  kept  at  bay,  daring  several 
campaigns  if  not  continuously  successful,  yet  honorable 
to  the  arms  of  Rome.  The  tide  of  barbarian  conquest 
is  rolled  back.  Africa,  the  Illyrian  and  Dalmatian  prov- 
inces, Sicily,  Italy,  with  the  ancient  Capital,  are  again 
under  the  empire  of  Rome  ;  the  Vandal  kingdom,  the 
Gothic  kingdom  fall  before  the  irresistible  generals  of 
the  East.  The  frontiers  of  the  empire  are  defended 
with  fortifications,  constructed  at  enormous  cost ;  ^  but 
become  necessary  now  that  Roman  valor  had  lost  its 
spell  of  awe  over  the  human  mind  ;  and  that  the  per- 
petual migrations  and  movements  from  the  North  and 

I  Prooopius  de  ^fidifidis,  pAssim.    The  Arat  book  describes  tke  eccIeslM- 
tical  buildings  of  Constantinople;  the  rest  the  fortifications  and  defensirs 
bnildingB  fJiroogfaout  the  empire. 
vou  I.  29 
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the  East  were  continually  propelling  new  and'fonnidable 
nations  against  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  world. 
Justinian  aspires  to  be  the  legislator  of  mankind  ;  a  vast 
system  of  jurisprudence  embodies  the  wisdom  of  an- 
cient and  of  imperial  statutes,  mingled  with  some  of 
the  benign  influences  of  Christianity,  of  which  the 
author  might  almost  have  been  warranted  in  the  pre- 
sumptuous vaticination,  that  it  would  exercise  an  unre- 
pealed authority  to  the  latest  ages.  The  cities  of  the 
empire  are  adorned  with  buildings,  civil  as  well  as  relig- 
ious, of  great  magnificence  and  apparent  durability, 
which,  with  the  comprehensive  legblation,  might  recall 
the  peaceful  days  of  the  Antonines.  The  empire,  at 
least  at  first,  is  restored  to  religious  unity :  Catholicism 
resumes  its  sway,  and  Arianism,  so  long  its  rival,  dies 
out  in  remote  and  neglected  congregations.  In  Spain 
alone  it  is  the  religion  of  the  sovereign. 

The  creator  of  this  new  epoch  in  Roman  greatness, 
at  least  he  who  filled  the  throne  during  its  creation,  the 
Emperor  Justinian,  unites  in  himself  the  most  opposite 
vices,  —  insadable  rapacity  and  lavish  prodigality,  in- 
tense pride  and  contemptible  weakness,  tmmeasnred 
ambition  and  dastardly  cowardice.  He  is  the  uxorious 
slave  of  his  empress,  whom,  after  she  had  ministered 
to  the  licentious  pleasures  of  the  populace  as  a  courte- 
san, and  as  an  actress,  in  ^he  most  immodest  exhibitions 
(we  make  due  allowance  for  the  malicious  exaggera- 
tions in  the  secret  history  of  Procopius),  in  defiance  of 
decency,  of  honor,  of  the  remonstrances  of  his  fiiends, 
and  of  religion,  he  had  made  the  partner  of  his  throne. 
In  the  Christian  Emperor  seem  to  meet  the  crimes  rf 
those,  who  won  or  secured  their  empire  by  the  assassi* 
nation  of  all  whom  they  feared,  the  passion  for  publi'' 
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dnrersions  without  the  accomplishments  of  Nero  or  the 
brate  strength  of  Commodns,  the  dotage  of  Claudius. 
Constantinople  might  appear  to  retrograde  to  paganism. 
The  peace  of  the  city  and  even  the  stability  of  the  em- 
pire ai'e  endangered  not  by  foreign  invasion,  not  at  first 
by  a  dangerous  rival  for  the  throne,  nor  even  by  relig* 
ious  dissensions,  but  by  the  fiictions  of  the  Circus,  the 
partisans  of  the  Blue  and  of  the  Green,  by  the  cdora 
worn  in  the  games  by  the  contending  charioteers.  Jus- 
tinian himself,  during  the  memorable  sedition,  the  Nike, 
had  nearly  abandoned  the  throne,  and  fled  before  a  des- 
picable antagonist.  ^^  The  throne  is  a  glorious  sepul- 
chre," exclaimed  the  prostitute  whom  he  had  raised  to 
that  throne,  and  Justinian  and  the  empire  are  saved  by 
her  courage.  This  imperious  woman,  even  if  firom  ex- 
hausticm  or  lassitude  she  discontinued,  or  at  least  con- 
descended to  disguise  those  vices  which  dishonored  her 
husband,  in  her  cruelties  knew  no  restraint.  And  these 
cruelties,  exercised  in  order  to  gratify  her  rapacity,  if 
not  in  sheer  caprice,  as  a  substitute  for  that  excitement 
which  had  lost  its  keenness  and  its  zest,  are  almost  more 
culpable  indications  of  the  Emperor's  weakness.  This 
meanness  of  subservience  to  female  influence  becomes 
the  habit  of  the  court,  and  the  great  Belisarius,  like  his 
master,  is  ruled  and  disgraced  by  an  insolent  and  profli- 
gate wife.  Nor  do  either  of  them,  in  shame,  or  in  con- 
scious want  of  Christian  holiness,  stand  aloof  from  the 
afBurs  of  that  religion,  whose  precepts  and  whose  spirit 
th^  thus  trample  under  foot.  Theodora,  a  bigot  with- 
out faith,  a  heretic,  it  might  almost  be  presumed,  with- 
out religious  convictions,  by  the  superior  strength  of 
her  character,  domineers  in  this  as  in  other  respects 
over  the  whoLe  court,  mingles  in  all  religious  intrigues^ 
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appoints  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignities,  sells  the 
Papacy  itself.  Her  charities  alcuie  (if  we  exc^t  her 
masculine  courage,  and  no  doubt  that  great  ability 
which  mastered  the  inferior  mind  of  her  husband),  if 
they  sprung  from  lingering  womanly  tenderness,  or  that 
inextinguishable  kindness  which  Christianity  sometimes 
infuseiis  into  the  hardest  hearts,  if  they  were  not  de- 
signed as  a  deliberate  compromise  with  heaven  for  her 
vices  and  cruelties,  may  demand  our  admiration.  The 
feeling  which  induced  the  degraded  and  miserable  vic- 
tim of  the  lusts  and  contempt  of  men  to  found,  per- 
haps, the  first  penitentiaries  for  her  sisters  in  that 
wretched  class,  as  it  shows  her  superior  to  the  base  fear 
of  awakening  remembrances  of  her  own  former  shame, 
may  likewise  be  considered  as  an  enforced  homage  to 
female  virtue.  Even  in  Theodora  we  would  discover 
the  very  feeblest  emotions  of  Christianity.  Justinian 
aspires  too  to  be  the  legislator  not  of  the  empire  alone,^ 
but  of  Christendom,  enacts  ordinances  for  the  whole 
Church ;  and  unhappily,  not  content  with  establishing 
the  doctrines  of  Nicea  and  Chalcedon  as  the  rehgion  ol 
the  Empire,  by  his  three  Chapters  replunges  Christen- 
dom into  religious  strife. 

The  reign  of  Justinian,  during  the  period  between 
the  death  of  Theodoric  and  the  conquest  of  Italy,  was 
Persian  and  occupicd  by  the  Persian  and  African  wars, 
vanT^  ^"d  ^^^  commotions  arising  out  of  the  public 
A.D.  626-688.  games  in  Constantinople.  The  only  event 
which  commands  religious  interest  is  the  suppression  of 
the  schools   in  Athens.     That  last  vain  struggle  of 

i  I  have  studied,  besides  the  ordinary  authorities,  a  life  of  Justinian  hy 
Ludcwig.  —  Hal.  Salic.  1731.  To  the  great  lawyer  the  vices  and  weak- 
netafeB  of  Justinian  are  lost  in  sdmnntion  of  hifl  JBrisjpradaice. 
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Grecian  philo8opliy  against  Christianity,  which  had  so 
signally  fiuled  even  with  an  Emperor  Julian  at  its  head ; 
that  Platonic  theism  which  had  endeavored  to  give  new 
life  to  paganism,  by  enlisting  the  imagination  in  its  ser- 
vice, and  establishing  a  sensible  communication  with 
the  unseen  world ;  which,  in  order  to  command  the  in- 
nate superstition  of  mankind,  had  allied  itself  with  mag- 
ic; and  which  still  (its  better  function)  promulgated 
noble  precepts  of  somewhat  dreamy  morality :  sappnMion 

\_     n  jt  ^  .       iM  •'of  Schools  «l 

was  not  alio  wed  to  expire  like  a  worn-out  vet-  Atixiit. 
eran  in  peaceful  dignity.  It  was  forcibly  expelled  from 
the  ancient  groves  and  porches  of  Athens,  where  re- 
cently, under  Proclus,  it  had  rallied,  as  it  were,  for  a 
last  gleam  of  lustre ;  it  was  driven  out  by  the  impa- 
tient zeal  of  Justinian.  Seven  followers  of  Proclus,  it  is 
well  known,  sought  a  more  hospitable  retreat  in  Persia ; 
but  the  Magianism  of  that  kingdom  was  not  much  more 
tolerant  than  the  Christianity  of  the  East.  Philosophy 
found  no  resting-place  ;  and  probably  few  of  her  disci- 
jJes  could  enjoy  the  malicious  consolation  which  might 
have  been  drawn  from  the  manner  in  which  she  had 
long  been  revenging  herself  on  Christianity  by  sug- 
gesting, quickening  with  her  contentious  spirit,  and  aid- 
ing with  all  her  subtleties  of  language  those  disputes, 
which  had  degraded  the  fiuth  of  Jesus  from  its  sublime, 
moral,  and  religious  dictatorship  over  the  human  mind. 
Justinian,  when  he  determined  to  attempt  the  recon- 
quest  of  Africa,  might  take  the  high  position  of  the 
vindicator  of  the  Catholics  from  long,  cruel,  and  almost 
unrelenting  persecution.  The  African  Catholics  had 
enjoyed  a  short  gleam  of  peace  during  the  reign  of 
Hilderic,  who  had  deviated  into  toleration,  unknown  to 
the  Arianism  of  the  Vandals  alone :  he  had  restored 
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about  two  hondred  bishops  to  their  churches.  The 
Cathoh'cs  might  behold  with  terror  the  overthrow  of 
the  just  Hilderic  by  the  stern  Gihmer,  and  might  rea- 
sonably  dread  a  renewal  of  the  dark  days  of  the  great 
persecutors,  of  Thrasimund  and  of  Hunneric.  The 
voices  of  those  confessors,  who  are  said  to  have  spoken 
clearly  and  distinctly  after  their  tongues  had  been  cat 
out  down  to  the  root ;  who  might  be  heard  to  syesk 
publicly  (for  one  of  them  was  a  deacon)  by  the  curious 
or  the  devout  in  Constantinople  itself,  might  exdte  the 
compassion  and  animate  the  zeal  of  Justinian.^     The 

1  This  is  the  one  po8t-«postolic  miracle  which  appears  to  reet  on  the  strong- 
est evidence.  If  we  are  to  trust  Victor  Vitensis,  we  cannot  take  refage  in 
the  notion  that  their  speedi  was  imperfect.  Of  one  at  least,  the  Deacon 
Reparatus,  he  asserts  that  he  spoke  both  dearly  and  distinctly.  The  words 
of  Procopius  are  dxpai^vei  ry  ^uv^.  If  we  listen  to  ^neas  of  Gaza,  it  ia 
equally  impossible  to  recur  to  the  haste,  or  slovenly  execution  of  the  punish- 
ment by  the  barbarian  executioner:  he  states,  from  his  own  ocular  in^ieo- 
tion,  that  the  tongue  had  been  torn  away  by  the  roots. — Victor  Vitena.  ▼. 
6;  Ruinart,  p.  488,  487;  JSneas  Gazensis  in  Theophrasto  in  Biblioth.  Patr. 
viii.  p.  664,  665;  Justinian,  codex  i.  tit  xxvii.;  Marcelli  in  Chronic.  Pr»> 
cop.  de  Bell.  Vandal,  i.  7,  p.  385;  Gregor.  Magn.  Dialog.  iiL  82.  The 
question  is,  the  credibility  of  such  vritnesses  in  such  an  age.  A  recent 
traveller  has  furnished  a  curious  illustration  of  this  one  post-apostolic  mira- 
cle which  puzzled  Gibbon.  The  writer  is  describing  Djezzar  Pasha^s  cruel 
ties :  —  "  Each  Emir  was  held  down  in  a  squatting  position,  with  his  hands 
tied  behind  him,  and  his  fkce  turned  upwards.  The  officiating  tef&keCdiy 
now  approached  his  victim;  and  standing  over  him,  as  if  about  to  extract  a 
tooth,  forced  open  his  mouth,  and,  darting  a  hook  through  the  top  of  the 
tongue,  pulled  it  out  until  the  root  was  exposed:  one  or  two  passes  of  a 
razor  sufficed  to  cut  it  out.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  however,  thai  ike  Umgmm 
grew  again  mffidenl  for  the  purpoeet  of  aptech,"  -~  Colonel  Churchill's 
I<ebanon,  vol.  iii.  p.  384.  A  friend  has  suggested  this  more  extraordinary 
passage:  ~"Zal  Khan  (condemned  by  Aga  Mohammed  Khan  to  lose  his 
eyes)  loaded  the  tyrant  with  curses.  *  Cut  out  his  tongue '  was  the  second 
order.  This  mandate  was  imperfectly  executed;  and  the  loss  of  half  this 
member  deprived  him  of  speech.  Being  afterwards  persuaded  that  its 
being  cut  close  to  the  root  would  enable  hhn  to  speak  so  as  to  be  under- 
stood, he  submitted  to  the  operation,  and  the  effect  has  been,  that  his  voke 
though  indistinct  and  tliick,  is  yet  intelligible  to  persons  aoaistomed 
V>  oonveTM  with  him.      Thi$  I  experienced  from  daUg  MtcroMrae.     H( 
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fimgal  John  of  C^ppadocia,  the  minister  of  Justinian, 
remoaitrated  against  an  expedition  so  costly  and  so  un- 
certain in  its  event  as  the  invasion  of  Africa.  His  appre- 
hensions seemed  justified  by  the  disastrous  and  ignomin- 
ions  fiulure  of  that  under  Basihscus.  But  John  was 
silenced  by  a  devout  bishop.  The  holy  man  had  seen 
a  vision,  which  conmianded  the  Catholic  Emperor  to 
proceed  without  fear  to  the  rescue  of  his  Catholic 
brethren.  Africa,  subdued  by  the  arms  of  Belisarius, 
returned  at  once  under  the  dominion  of  the  oonquMtof 
empire  and  of  Catholicism.  The  Vandal  ^*^***- 
Arianism  had  made  no  proselytes  among  the  hereditary 
dis^^iples  of  Cyprian  and  Augustine,  the  hearers  of  Ful* 
gentius  and  of  Augustine's  scholars.  Persecution  had 
its  asual  effect  when  it  stops  short  of  extermination  ;  it 
had  only  strengthened  the  inflexible  orthodoxy  of  the 
prvivince.  One  imperial  edict  was  sufficient  a.i>.  see. 
to  restore  all  the  churches  to  the  Catholic  worship. 
Dunatism,  which  still  survived,  though  included  under 

oftu  «poke  to  me  of  his  sufferings.  .  .  .**  Sir  John  Ifaloolm  adds,  that 
be  »  **  ignonu^  of  aoatooiy,  .  .  .  but  the  Acts  ore  as  stated,  and  I  bad 
them  ftom  the  very  beet  authority,  old  Zal  Khan  himself.**  —  Sketches  of 
Penoa,  ii.  p.  116.  This  mutilation,  in  &ct,  is  common  in  the  East  I  have 
the  authority  of  Sir  John  MacneOl,  "  that  he  knew  several  persons  who  had 
been  subjected  to  that  punishment,  who  spoke  so  intelligibly  as  to  be  able 
to  tnuisact  businees.  More  than  one  of  them,  finding  that  my  curiosity  and 
inteiest  was  excited,  showed  me  (he  ttwnpJ'^  Sir  John  Macneill*B  description 
ef  the  mode  of  operation  ftiUy  coincides  with  the  following  opinion  of  tJis 
aMMt  distinguished  surgical  authority  in  England:  —  *^  There  seemr,  to  me 
nothing  mysterious  in  the  histories  of  the  excision  of  the  tongue.  The  mod- 
ificatloB  of  the  voice  forming  articulate  speech  is  effected  especially  by  the 
■lotioiis  of  the  soft  palate,  the  tongue,  and  the  lips,  and  partly  by  means  of 
the  teetli  and  cheeks.  The  mutilation  of  any  one  of  these  organs  will  affect 
the  speech  as/or  at  that  orgam  u  concerned  and  no  farther^  the  effect  behig 
to  render  the  speech  more  or  less  imper^BCt,  but  not  to  destroy  it  altogether. 
The  excision  of  the  whole  tongue  is  an  impossible  operation.*'  What 
Colonel  ChurduU  attributed  to  the  growth  of  the  tongue  is  explained  is 
vother  namiMr 
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Aie  same  condemnation,  was  endowed  with  more  obsti* 
nate  vitality,  and  was  hardly  extinguished  before  the 
final  disruption  of  Afirica  from  the  great  Christian  sys- 
tem by  Mohammedanism. 

The  Ostrogothic  kingdom  of  Theodoric,  in  the 
mean  time,  was  declining  through  internal  dissension  : 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  female  sway,  and  that  of 
a  king  too  early  raised  to  the  throne,  too  soon  eman- 
cipated from  his  mother's  control  by  the  mistaken 
fondness  of  the  Groths,  who,  while  they  desired  to 
Ostiogothio  educate  him  as  a  warhke  Amala  among  his 
kingdom.  noble  peers,  abandoned  him  to  the  unchecked 
corruption  of  Roman  manners.  Rome  conquered 
Athalaric  by  her  vices.  Premature  debauchery  wasted 
Death  of  ^^^  bodily  frame,  and  paralyzed  the  intellect 
Athalaric.  q(  the  young  Gothic  king.  Even  the  all- 
accomplished  Amalasuntha,  who  spoke  the  languages 
of  all  her  subjects  with  the  most  exquisite  perfection, 
and,  in  some  degree,  blended  the  virtues  of  both  races, 
yet  wanted  somewhat  of  the  commanding  str^igth  of 
character  which  hallowed  the  noble  Teutonic  female. 
In  an  evil  hour,  while  her  son  was  sinking  towards  the 
iiarriagttand  gravc,  shc  bcstowcd  her  hand  and  the  king- 
Amaiaaantha.  dom  ou  her  cousiu,  the  uuworthy  Theodo- 
tus.  Theodotus,  master  of  the  crown,  imprisoned 
Amalasuntha,  and  soon  put  her  to  death.  He  then 
witiget  dragged  out  a  few  years  of  inglorious  sov- 
king.  ereignty,  till   the    indignant   Goths   wrested 

away  the  sceptre  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  valiant 
Witiges. 

Justinian  watched  the  affairs  of  Italy  without  be- 
traying his  ambitious  designs ;  but  all  whv.  were  dissat- 
isfied with  the  state  of  afl&irs.  tiuned  their  eyes  to  thf 
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East.  Amalasuntha  at  one  time  Jiad  detennined  to 
abandon  the  kingdom,  to  place  herself  mider  the  pro- 
tection of  Jnstinian:  the  fleet  was  ready  to  sail  to 
Djrrachium.  Constant  amicable  intercourse  was  stiO 
taking  place  between  the  Catholic  clergy  of  the  East 
and  West,  between  Constantinople  and  Rome,  between 
Justinian  and  the  rapid  succession  of  Pontiffi,  who 
occupied  the  throne  during  the  ten  years  between  the 
death  of  Theodoric  and  the  invasion  of  Italy. 

Felix   IV.  had  just  been   acknowledged    as  Pope 
when  Theodoric  died ;  his  peaceful  pontificate  Pop*  nu 
lasted  four  years.     The  contests  for  the  Pa-  eai-eao. 
pacy  were  not    prevented  by   the  agreement    under 
Theodoric.     A  double  election  took  place  on  the  death 
of  Felix.     The  partisans  of  either  £9iction  were  pre- 
pared for  a  fierce  struggle,  when  the  timely  death  of 
his   rival   Dioscorus   led  Boniface   II.  in   undisputed 
possession  of  the  throne.     Yet  so  exasperated  octobv  u. 
were  the   parties,  that  Bomiace   would  not  a.d.  68o. 
allow  his  c<»npetitor  to  sleep  in  his  grave ;  he  fulmi- 
nated an  anadiema  against  him  as  an  anti-Pope,  and 
compelled  the  clergy  to  sign  the  decree.     It  was  re- 
voked during  the  next  pontificate.     Boni&ce  was  of 
Grotliic  blood,^  perhaps  promoted  by  the  Gothic  party. 
He  attempted  a  bold  measure  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the 
disgracefiil  and  disastrous  scenes  of  violence  A.9.661. 
and  bribery,  which  now  seemed  inveterate  in  the  Papal 
elections.      He  proposed  that  dtuing  his  lifetime  tlie 
Pope  should  nominate  his  successor;  he  proceeded  to 
designate  Yigilius,  a  deacon,  who  afterwards  ascended 
the  Papal  throne.     An  obsequious  Council  ratified  this 

>  He  was  the  son  of  Count  Sigisbolt  or  Slgismlt,  though  called  a  Bonuui 
Vy  Anastasins.  —  Anastas.  in  YIL 
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extraordinary  proceeding.  Both  parties,  bowever, 
equally  resented  this  attempt  to  wrest  from  them  theii 
4.D.  682.  undoubted  privilege,  and  thus  to  reduce  the 
Papacy  to  an  ordinary  inheritance  at  the  disposition  of 
its  possessor.  In  a  second  Council  they  showed  their 
repugnance  and  astonishment  at  the  daring  innoTation. 
The  Pope  acknowledged  his  own  decree  to  be  an  act 
of  treason  against  ecclesiastical  and  even  civil  law, 
burned  it  in  public,  and  left  the  election  of  his  suc- 
cessor to  proceed  in  the  old  course.^  There  were 
again  at  the  death  of  Boni&ce  fierce  strife,  undisguised 
bribery,  and  shame  and  horror  after  all  was  over. 
Remedies  were  sought  for  this  ineradicable  disease. 
Dee.  81, 582.  On  the  death  of  Boni&ce,  the  Roman  Senate 
resumed  some  of  its  ancient  authority,  and  issued  an 
edict  prohibiting  these  base  and  venal  proceedings, 
during  which  the  funds  designed  for  the  poor  were 
loaded  with  debts,  even  the  sacred  vessels  sold  for  these 
simoniacal  uses.  Athalaric  confirmed  this  edict.'  John 
II.,  whose  former  name  was  Mercurius,  ruled  for  three 
years.  During  his  papacy  arrived  a  splendid  embassy 
from  the  East,  with  magnificent  offerings,  golden 
vessels,  chalices  of  silver,  jewels,  and  curtains  of  doth 
of  gold  for  the  Church  of  St.  Peter.  The  pretext 
was  a  deferential  consultation  with  the  Pope,  concerning 
k.T>.  684.  the  Bleepleis  monks,  who  were  still  not  with- 
out some  Nestorian   tendencies*     At  the  same  time 

1  Anastu.  in  Vit,  mnd  Labbe,  p.  1690. 

>  **  Ita  fitculutes  panperum  extortis  promissionibos  ingravaflse,  Qt  (qood 
dictu  nefas  est)  etiam  sacra  vasa  emptioni  publics  viderentar  exposita."  — 
Athalar.  Regf.  Epist  apud  Labbe,  p.  1748.  This  law  annulled  all  baigaini 
made  for  the  appointment  to  bishoprics.  It  declared  the  oflfenea  to  be  sac* 
rilege;  and  limited  the  payments  to  the  chancery  on  contested  elections,^ 
for  the  papacy  to  8000  golden  solidi,  for  archbishoprics  or  bishoprics  tn  SOOt 
fhe  \aiffe8s  to  the  poor  was  restn.ted  to  600. 
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came  an  ambassador  to  Theodotus,  now  Ostrogothic 
King,  with  expostulations,  or  rather  imperious  me- 
naces, on  alleged  violations  of  the  treaties  between  the 
Grothic  kingdom  and  the  Empire.  During  the  short 
and  troubled  reign  of  Theodotus,  Justinian  received 
petitions  from  all  parts  of  Italy,  and  from  all  persons, 
lay  as  well  as  clerical,  with  the  air  and  tone  of  its 
Sovereign. 

The  aged  Agapetus  had  succeded  to  the  Roman  See 
before  Justinian  prepared  for  the  actual  in-  Agapetuf. 
vasion  of  Italy.  In  the  agony  of  his  fear  ^""•*'**' 
Theodotus  the  Goth  had  recourse  to  the  same  measure 
which  Theodoric  had  adopted  in  his  pride.  He  per- 
suaded or  compelled  the  Pope  to  proceed  on  an  em- 
bassy to  Constantinople,  to  ward  off  the  impending 
danger,  to  use  his  influence  and  authority  lest  a  Roman 
and  orthodox  Emperor  should  persist  in  his  attempt  to 
wrest  Itidy  and  Rome  from  a  barbarous  Arian ;  and 
Theodotus  commanded  the  Prelate  to  be  the  bearer 
of  menaces  more  befitting  the  herald  of  war.  He 
was  to  declare  the  determination  of  the  Gk)th,  if  Jus- 
tinian should  ftilfil  his  hostile  designs,  to  put  the 
Senate  to  the  sword,  and  raze  the  city  of  the  Caesars 
to  the  ground.^  Like  his  predecessor,  Agapetus  was 
received  with  the  highest  honors.  Justinian  had  already 
suspended,  for  a  short  time,  his  warlike  preparations ; 
but  Aeapetus  found  afiairs  more  within  his  Agftpttw 

.1.1  1111.  1.        1  ^  COMtM- 

province,  which  enabled  him   to   display  to  tfnopit. 
the    despot  of  the    East   the   bold  and    independent 
tone  assumed  even  against  the  throne  by  the  ecclesias- 
tics of  the  West.     The  See  of  Constantinople  was 
vacant.     The  all-powerful  Theodora  summoned  Anthi- 

1  The  embftny  wm  in  Constantinople^  Feb.  S,  6M. 
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mus,  bisliop  of  Trebisond,  to  the  Metropolitan  diocese. 
Anthimus  was  suspected  as  tainted  with  EntychiaD 
opinions.  Agapetns  resolntelj  declined  to  communi- 
cate with  a  Prelate,  whose  appointment  not  merely 
violated  the  Canon  against  translation  from  one  see  to 
anotlier,  but  one  likewise  of  doubtful  orthodoxy.  The 
venal  partisans  of  Anthimus  and  of  Theodora  insin- 
nated  countercharges  of  Nestorian  inclinations  against 
the  Bishop  of  Rome.^  Agapetus,  in  a  conference, 
condescended  to  satisfy  the  Emperor  as  to  his  own 
unimpeachable  orthodoxy,  Justinian  stemlj  com- 
manded him  to  communicate  with  Anthimus.  ^^  With 
the  Bishop  of  Trebisond,"  replied  the  imawed  ecclesi- 
astic, ^^when  he  has  returned  to  his  diocese,  and  ac- 
c^ted  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  and  the  letters  of 
Leo."  The  Emperor  in  a  louder  voice  commanded 
him  to  acknowledge  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople  on 
pain  of  immediate  exile.  ^^  I  came  hither  in  my  old 
age  to  see,  as  I  supposed,  a  religious  and  a  Chiistian 
Emperor,  I  find  a  new  Diocletian.  But  I  fear  not 
Kings'  menaces,  I  am  ready  to  lay  down  my  life  fi^r 
the  truth.'*  The-  feeble  mind  of  Justinian  passed  at 
once  from  the  height  of  arrogance  to  admiration  and 
respect :  he  listened  to  the  charges  advanced  by  Aga- 
petus  against  the  orthodoxy  of  Anthimus.  In  his 
turn  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople  was  summoned  to 
render  an  account  of  his  theology  before  the  Emperor, 
convicted  of  Eutychianism,  and  degraded  fix>m  the  see. 
Mennas,  nominated  in  his  room,  was  consecrated  by  tfie 
Pope.  Thus  one  patriarch  of  Constantinople  was  de- 
4prU22,U6.  graded,  another  promoted  by  the  influence,  if 
not  by  the  authority  (the  distinction  was  not  marke<l, 
I  Libelhu  d«  Reb.  Geetis  «b  Affi^  «d  Constant  Kfnd  Baronium,  5I& 
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as  in  later  theologic  disputes)  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 
Agapetus  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  his  triumph  ;  he 
died  at  Constantinople;  his  funeral  rites  were  cele- 
brated with  great  magnificence ;  his  body  sent  to  Rome. 
His  memory  was  venerated  alike  in  the  East  and  in  the 
West, 

But  the  next  few  years  beheld  the  Papacy  degraded 
from  its  lofty  and  independent  dignity.  Rome  JatttniaeoB 
was  now  within  the  dominions  of  the  sole  Em- inS^Romt. 
peror  of  the  world.  Belisarius,  in  his  unchecked  career 
of  conquest,  had  subdued  Africa,  Sicily,  Naples ;  he 
entered  undefended  Rome  as  its  master.*  The  Pope 
became  first  the  victim,  then  the  base  instrument  of  the 
temporal  power.  Rome,  now  a  city  of  the  Eastern 
Empire,  was  brought  at  once  within  the  sphere  of  the 
female  intrigues  of  Constantinople ;  one  Pope,  Silverius, 
sufiered  degradation ;  another,  the  most  doubtfiil  char- 
acter who  had  yet  sat  on  the  throne  of  St.  Peter,  receiv- 
ed his  appointment  through  the  arts  of  the  infamous 
Theodora,  and  suffered  the  judicial  punishment  of  his 
weaknesses  and  crimes,  —  persecution,  shame,  remorse. 
Silverius,  the  new  Pope,  was  the  son  of  the  former 
Pontiff  Hormisdas,  the  legitimate  son,  bom  before  the 
&ther  had  taken  holy  orders.  Silverius  was  Rome  sur- 
Bishop  of  Rome  by  command  of  Theodotus,  BeHi*riu«. 
yet  undegraded  from  the  Ostrogothic  throne.*  But 
the  Romans  saw  with  imdisguised  but  miscalculating 
pride,  the  Roman  banners,  floating  over  the  army  of 
Belisarius,  approach  their  walls.  The  Pope  dared  (the 
Goths  were  in  confusion  at  the  degradation  of  The- 

1  See  the  war  in  Gibbon,  ch.  xli. 

s  Sine  delibentione  decreti,  Vit  Syly.  Confer.  Ifaroell.  Chroo.  Jaf i 
^efSotUij  sab  ann.  586.    He  was  consecrated  June  8. 
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odotus,  and  the  elevation  of  Witiges)  to  urge  tlie 
Romans  to  send  an  ambassador  to  hail  the  deliverer 
of  the  city  from  the  barbaric  Goth.^  The  Bishop  of 
Rome  received  the  General  of  the  East,  and,  as  it  were, 
restored  Rome  to  the  Roman  empire.  Belisarina  was 
lord  of  the  Capitol,  and  at  once  the  consequence  of 
Rome's  subjugation  to  the  East  broke  upon  the  Pope 
and  upon  Rome.  Theodora  had  never  abandoned  her 
hopes  of  promoting  her  favorite,  Anthimus,  to  the  See 
of  Constantinople ;  she  entered  into  a  league  with  the 
Deacon  Yigilius,  who  had  accompanied  the  Pope  Aga- 
viguiu.  petus  into  the  East.  Yigilius  was  a  man  of 
unmeasured  ambition,  and  great  ability ;  ^  he  had  been 
designated  as  his  successor  by  Pope  Bonifiu^;  and 
when  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  clergy  and  the  people 
wrested  from  Boniface  the  usurped  right  of  nominating 
his  successor,  Vigilius  was  left  to  brood  over  other 
means  of  obtaining  the  pontificate.  The  compact  pro- 
posed by  the  Empress,  and  accepted  by  the  unscrupu- 
lous Vigilius,  stipulated  on  her  part  the  degradation  of 
Silverius,  and  a  large  sum  of  money,  no  doubt  to  secure 
his  election,  and  to  consolidate  his  interest  in  Rome ; 
on  that  of  the  ecclesiastic,  no  less  than  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  Coimcil  of  Chalcedon,  and  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  Anthimus,  as  Bishop  of  Constantinople.  The 
degradation  of  Silverius  was  intrusted  not  to  the  all- 
powerfrd  Belisarlus  alone,  but  to  the  surer  hands  of  his 
wife  Antonina,  the  accomplice  of  the  Empress  in  all 
her  intrigues  of  every  kind,  and  her  coimterpart  in  the 

1  Ma^iara  6e  airavi  liXpiptoc  elc  tovto  ^v^cv,  6  r^e  1%-  KoXeaf  ae 
Xtepe<>^,    Procop.  de  B.  G.  i.  c.  14. 

'  "  Lubentor  ergo  suscepit  Vigil  iuB  permiasom  ejus,  imore  epiacopatib  0I 
turi."  —  Liberat.  Breviar.  c.  xxii. 
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arbitrary  power  with  which  she  mled  her  glorious  bat 
easy  husbaniL  The  Pope  Silverios  was  acciised  of 
treasonable  correspondence  with  the  Goths,  witnesses 
were  suborned  to  support  this  improbable  charge 
against  him  who  had  yielded  up  the  city  to  the  con* 
queror.  Belisarius,  it  is  said,  endeavored  to  save  the 
Pope  from  degradation,  by  inducing  him  to  febnMy 
accede  to  the  wishes  of  Theodora,  to  con-***'^**^ 
demn  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  and  to  communicate 
with  Anthimus.  The  resolution  of  Silverios,  who 
firmly  rejected  these  propositions,  left  him  the  defence- 
less victim  of  y igilius  and  of  Antonina.  The  successor 
of  St.  Peter  was  rudely  summoned  to  the  Pincian 
Palace,  the  military  quarters  of  Belisarius.  In  the 
chamber  of  the  General  sat  Antonina  on  the  bed,  with 
her  husband  at  her  feet,  "  What  have  we  done,"  ex- 
claimed the  imperious  woman,  ^'  to  you,  Pope  Silverius, 
and  to  the  Romans,  that  you  should  betray  us  to  the 
.Goths?"  In  an  instant  the  pall  was  rent  firom  his 
shoulders  by  a  subdeacon,  he  was  hurried  into  another 
room,  stripped  of  the  rest  of  his  dress,  and  clad  in  that 
of  a  monk.  The  clergy  who  accompanied  him  were 
informed  of  his  degradation  in  a  few  careless  words, 
"  The  Pope  Silverius  is  deposed,  and  is  now  a  monk." 
The  most  extraordil^ary  part  of  this  strange  transaction 
IS  the  utter  ignorance  of  Justinian  of  the  whole  in- 
trigue. From  Patara,  the  place  of  his  banishment, 
Silverius  made  his  way  to  Constantinople,  and  to  the 
amazement  of  the  Emperor  preferred  his  complaint  of 
the  unjust  violence  with  which  he  had  been  expelled 
from  his  See.  Justinian  commanded  his  instant  return 
to  Home.  If,  on  further  investigation,  it  should  appear 
that  he  had  been  unjustly  accusal  of  treason,  he  was 
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condemned  certain  works  of  Theodoras  of  MopsueBtia, 
Theodoret  of  Cyrus,  and  Ibas  of  Edessa.^  These  writ- 
iugs,  though  questionable  as  the  source  of,  or  as  infected 
with  Nestoiianism,  had  passed  uncondemned  by  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon.  The  imperial  edict  usurped 
tlie  form  of  a  confession  of  feith,  and  trespassed  on  the 
exclusive  right  of  the  clergy  to  anathematize  the  holders 
of  erroneous  doctrines.  Qreat  part  of  the  submissive 
or  consentient  East  received  the  dictates  of  the  imperial 
theologian ;  the  West  as  generally  and  resolutely  re- 
fused compliance.  Yigilius  was  peremptorily  sum- 
A.D.644.  moned  to  Constantinople.  He  set  forth, 
loaded  with  the  imprecations  of  the  Roman  people, 
and  assailed  with  volleys  of  stones,  as  the  murd^*er 
of  Silverius,  and  a  man  of  notorious  cruelty.  It  was 
said  that  he  had  killed  one  of  his  own  secretaries  in 
a  fit  of  passion,  and  caused  his  nephew,  the  son  of  his 
sister,  to  be  scoinrged  to  death.  "May  famine  and 
pestilence  pursue  thee ;  evil  hast  thou  done  to  us,  may 
evil  overtake  thee  wherever  thou  art."  A  strong 
guard  protected  his  person  first  to  Sicily,  and  thrice 
after  near  two  years'  delay  to  Constantinople. 

His  departure  fi-om  Rome  was  fortunate  for  himself, 
fortunate  perhaps  for  the  dignity  of  the  Papacy.  Duiv 
ing  his  absence,  Rome  was  besieged  by  the  Goths.  A 
supply  of  com  sent  by  Vigilius  firom  Sicily  was  inter» 

1  The  oondemnation  of  the  three  chapters  implied  at  least  a  ooTert  oqb* 
sure  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  I.  The  fifUhers  of  that  council  had  re- 
ceived Theodoret  into  communion,  and,  content  with  his  condemnation  of 
Nestorius,  bad  not  demanded  his  retractation  of  his  writings  against  Ojril 
of  Alexandria.  II.  They  had  inserted  in  their  proceedings  a  letter  from 
Ibas  of  Edessa  to  the  Persian  Maris,  in  which  he  hig^y  praised  Theodomi 
of  Mopeneetia,  the  master  of  Nestorius,  blamed  CyriL,  and  accused  the 
Council  of  Ephesus  as  having  too  hastily  oondenmed  Nestorius.  — i 
in  Vita. 
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ceptal  on  the  Tiber  bj  the  barbarians ;  the  Bishop 
Valentinus,  who  acc(»npanied  it,  was  summoned  before 
the  savage  conqueror,  and  appearing  to  prevaricate,  was 
mutilated  by  cutting  off  both  his  hands.  It  was  fortu- 
nate on  another  account;  Constantinople  alone  wit- 
nessed the  weakness  and  tergiversationgu-of  Vigilius, 
who  at  least  three  times  pliantly  yielded  to,  and  then 
desperately  resisted  the  theologic  dictatorship  of  Jus- 
tinian; three  times  condemned  the  three  Chapters, 
three  times  recanted  his  condemnation.  Constanti- 
nople alone  witnessed  the  personal  indignities,  the  per- 
secutions of  which  reports,  perhaps  exaggerated,  reached 
the  West,  but  which  were  neither  rendered  glorious  to  a 
servant  of  Christ  by  Christian  blamelessness  (the  sense 
of  which  might  have  allayed  their  bitterness)  or  by 
Christian  meekness  and  resolution,  which  might  have 
turned  them  to  his  honor  and  to  his  peace.  He  had 
tlie  sufferings,  but  neither  the  outward  dignity  nor  the 
inward  consolation  of  martyrdom. 

It  was  a  perilous  crisis  for  a  Prelate  so  ambitious,  yet 
so  double-minded,  so  trammelled  by  former  obligations, 
and  so  bound  by  common  guilt  to  one  of  the  a.».  648. 
contending  parties.  For  there  was  division  in  the 
court;  Justinian  and  Tlieodora,  as  throughout  in  re- 
ligious interests,  were  on  opposite  sides ;  the  East  and 
the  West  were  irreconcilably  adverse.  Vigilius  was 
emboldened  by  his  honorable  reception  in  Constanti- 
nople ;  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope  are  said  to  June  u,  684. 
have  wept,  when  they  first  met.^  The  death  of  Theo- 
dora soon  relieved  Vigilius  fi:om  some  part  of  his  embar- 
rassment. Yet  he  miscalculated  his  power,  and  dared 
to  resist  the  Imperial  vdll ;  he  refused  to  condemn  the 
1  Anastos.  in  Vit 
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three  Chapters.  He  even  ventured  to  address  the  Em- 
peror under  the  &vorite  appeUation,  bestowed  on  aU 
imperial  opponents  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  as  a  new 
Diocletian.  He  excluded  from  his  communion  Men- 
nas,  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople;  he  excommiuii- 
cated  Theodorus  of  Cesarea,  and  even  the  departed 
Empress  herself.  Mennas  threw  back  the  anathema, 
and  on  his  side  excommunicated  the  Pope.  Vigilius 
was  ere  long  obliged  to  withdraw  his  censures,  and  to 
reconcile  himself  with  the  rival  Prelate.  Scarcely, 
indeed,  had  many  months  passed  before  the  Pope  at 
the  head  of  a  Council  of  seventy  bishops,  issued  his 
A.D.548.  infallible  anathema  against  the  three  Chap- 
ters. The  West  at  once  threw  off  its  allegiance,  and 
refiised  to  listen  to  the  ingenious  sophistry  witli  which 
Vigilius  attempted  to  reconcUe  his  solemn  judgment 
with  his  former  opinions.  Ulyricum,  Africa  with  all 
her  old  dauntless  pertinacity,  even  his  own  clergy 
revolted  against  the  renegade  Pope.  He  revoked  his 
imprudent  concessions,  recanted  his  recantation,  and 
prevailed  on  the  Emperor  to  summon  a  Council,  in 
order,  it  should  seem,  either  to  obtain  the  support  of 
the  Council  against  the  Emperor,  or  to  compel  the 
Western  bishops  to  give  up  their  resistance.  The 
Eastern  prelates  assembled  in  great  numbers  at  the 
Council,  the  Western  stood  aloof.  Vigih'us  refused  to 
sanction  or  recognize  the  Council  in  the  absence  of  the 
Western  bishops.  Justinian,  indignant  at  the  delay, 
promulgated  a  new  edict,  condemning  the  three  Chap- 
ters in  still  stronger  terms  on  his  own  plenary  au- 
thority. Vigilius  assembled  as  many  bishops  as  he 
could  collect,  solemnly  protested  against  the  usurpation 
of  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  cut  off  from  his  com- 
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monion  all  who  received  the  edict.  But  a  Bjrzantino 
despot  was  not  to  be  thus  trifled  with  or  boldly  bearded 
in  his  own  ci4)ital,  and  the  Eastern  bishops  refused  to 
hold  communion  with  the  successor  of  St.  Peter.  Ap- 
prehensive of  violence,  the  Pope  took  refuge  in  a  sanctu- 
ary ;  but  neither  the  Emperor  nor  his  troops  were  dis- 
posed to  reverence  the  sacred  right  of  asylum.  They 
attempted  to  drag  him  foii;h  by  the  feet,  he  clung  to 
the  altar,  and  being  a  large  and  powerful  man,  the 
pilkrs  of  the  baldachin  gave  way,  and  the  whole  fell 
crumbling  upon  him.^  The  populace  could  not  behold 
without  compassion  these  personal  outrages,  heaped  on  a 
venerable  ecclesiastic ;  the  imperial  officers  were  obliged 
to  retire  and  leave  Vigilius  within  the  church.  He 
was  persuaded,  however,  on  certain  terms  to  leave  his 
sanctuary.  Again  he  sufiered,  according  to  rumors 
propagated  in  the  West,  still  more  barbarous  usage ; 
he  was  said  to  have  been  dragged  through  the  city 
with  a  rope  round  his  neck,  and  reproached  with  his 
crimes  and  cruelties,  then  committed  to  a  common 
dungeon,  and  kept  on  the  hardest  prison  diet,  a.».  ssl 
bread  and  water.  A  second  time  escaped  to  his  sano- 
tuary,  and  from  thence  by  night  fled  over  the  sea  to 
Chalcedon.  There  he  took  refuge  in  the  more  awful  and 
inviolable  sanctuary  of  Saint  Euphemia.  The  Emperor 
condescended  to  capitulate  on  honorable  terms  with  the 
Prelate.  He  revoked  his  edict,  and  leh  the  three 
Chapters  to  the  decrees  of  the  Council.  Vigilius  had 
promised  to  be  present  at  the  Council ;  but  dared  not 
confront  alone  the  host  of  Eastern  bishops  who  com- 

1  Vigilius  himself  relates  the  fonner  oatrage,  but  does  not  mention  par- 
ticularij  die  other  indignities:  but  he  says,  **  Dam  muHa  mala  intolerabilis 
wepius  pateramur  qnsB  jam  omnibus  nota  esse  confidimus.**  —  Epist.  Bn* 
jycl.  afrod  Labbe,  p.  890. 
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posed  it.  The  Council,  according  to  the  dominant 
sentiment  of  the  East,  renewed  the  condemnation  of 
the  three  Chapters.  Vigilius  with  difficulty  collected 
4.D.  668.  sixteen  Western  bishops,  issued  a  protest 
against  the  decree,  and  a  Constitution,  solemnly  ac- 
quitting the  three  Chapters  of  heresy.  The  wrath 
of  the  Emperor  was  again  kindled  ;  *  Vigilius  was  once 
more  seized  and  sent  in  exile  to  the  dreary  and  solitary 
rock  of  Proconnesus.  There  his  courage  or  his  pa- 
tience failed.  Alarming  reports  reached  him,  that  his 
name  was  to  be  struck  out  of  the  diptychs  ;  that 
orders  were  preparing  for  Rome  to  elect  a  new  bishop. 
He  intimated  that  now,  at  length,  on  more  studious 
examination,  he  had  detected  the  subtle  and  latent 
errors  which  had  so  long  escaped  his  impeccable  judg- 
▲.».  664.  ment,  and  was  prepared  with  a  Constitution, 
condemnatory  of  those  baneful  writings.  He  was  re- 
called to  Constantinople,  obtained  leave,  after  his  full 
Jane  7, 664.  submissiou,  to  rctum  to  Rome,  bat  died  in 
Sicily  of  the  stone,  before  he  could  reach  his  see. 

Such  was  the  miserable  fete  of  a  Pope  who  came 
into  direct  collision  with  the  Imperial  despotism  of 
Constantinople.  A  Prelate  of  unimpeachable  charac- 
ter, imcommitted  by  base  subserviency  to  the  court,  and 
who  had  not  owed  his  elevation  to  unworthy  means, 
or  one  of  more  firm  religious  courage,  might  have 
escaped  some  portion  of  the  degradation  and  c<Hit6mpt 
endured  by  Vigilius ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  ob- 
serve again  how  much  the  Papal  power  owed  to  the 
position  of  Rome.      Even   its  freedom,  far  more  its 

1  Theodonu  of  Cesarea  was  the  ecclesiastic  wlio  niled  the  mind  of  Jii»- 
tiniac.  See  the  imperfect  anathema  and  sentence  of  deposition  against 
aim.  —  Labbe. 
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aathority,  arose  out  of  its  having  ceased  to  be  the  seat 
of  Imperial  government,  and  the  residence  of  the  Em 
peror.  During  the  conquest  of  Italy  by  the  Extern 
Emperors,  and  for  some  time  after,  the  Pope  was  not 
confronted  indeed  in  Rome  by  a  resident  Emperor,  but 
summoned  at  the  will  of  the  Emperor  to  Constanti- 
nople, or  in  Rome  rebuked  before  a  victorious  general, 
or  an  Elxarch,  who,  though  he  held  his  court  at  Ra* 
venna,  executed  the  commands  of  a  sovereign  accus- 
tomed to  dictate,  rather  than  submit  to  ecclesiastical 
power.  At  scarcely  any  period  did  the  papal  authority 
suffer  greater  degradation,  or  were  the  persons  of  the 
Popes  reduced  to  more  humiliating  subserviency.  Nor 
is  this  passive  humiliation,  which,  by  the  patient  dig- 
nity with  which  it  is  endured,  may  elevate  the  char- 
acter of  the  sufferer ;  he  is  mingled  up  in  the  intrigues 
of  the  court,  and  contaminated  with  its  base  venality. 
He  is  hardly  more  independent  or  authoritative  than 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople. 

The  successor  of  Vigilius  was  Pelagius  I.  Pelagius 
had  been  the  legate  or  ambassador  of  Vigilius  a.d.  666. 
at  the  court  of  Constantinople.  He  had  won  the  favor 
of  Justinian,  and  accumulated  considerable  wealth. 
He  returned  to  Rome,  a  short  time  before  it  was  be- 
Bieged  hj  Totila;  and  the  wealth,  obtained  it  might 
Beem  by  doubtful  means  in  the  East,  was  nobly  dis- 
pensed among  the  poor  and  famishing  inhabitants  of 
the  beleaguered  city.  Pelagius  during  the  popedom 
of  Vigilius  had  been  employed  on  the  most  important 
services.  When  the  Goths  again  contested  the  domin- 
ion of  Italy,  he  had  undertaken  an  embassy  in  the 
name  of  the  Romans  to  avert  the  wrath  of  Totila  ;  he 
had  been  received  with  stately  courtesy,  but  dismissed 
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with  no  concession  on  tbe  part  of  the  Goth.^  After  the 
capture  of  the  city,  when  the  victorious  Totila  entered 
the  church  of  St.  Peter  to  perform  his  devotions,  he 
was  met  again  by  Pelagius,  with  the  Gospel  in  his 
hands.  "  Have  mercy  on  thy  subjects,"  implored  the 
earnest  priest.  "Now,"  tauntingly  replied  Totila, 
"  you  condescend  to  appear  as  a  suppliant."  "  God," 
Answered  Pelagius,  "has  made  us  your  subjects,  be 
merciful  to  us  on  that  account."  His  calm  and  sub- 
missive demeanor  arrested  the  wrath  of  the  con- 
queror. Rome  owed  to  his  intercession  the  lives  of 
her  citizens,  and  the  chastity  of  her  females.  Mas- 
sacre and  violation  were  arrested ;  the  discipline  of  the 
Goths  respected  the  command  of  their  king.  Pelagius 
A.i>  649.  was  sent  by  Totila  as  his  ambassador  to  Con- 
stantinople to  demand  peace,  under  the  menace,  that 
the  Goth,  if  Justinian  persisted  in  his  hostility,  would 
destroy  Rome,  and  put  the  Senate  to  the  sword.^  Pe- 
lagius again  in  Constantinople,  adhered  as  a  faithful 
partisan  to  Vigilius,  with  him  he  resisted  the  theologic 
tyranny  of  Justinian  ;  and,  if  he  did  not  share  his  hard 
usage  and  exile,  was  left  to  neglect  and  misery.  With 
Vigilius,  having  shown  himself  too  pliant  to  the  impe- 
rial doctrines,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  on  the  death 
of  Vigilius,  by  the  command  of  Justinian,  was  elevated 
to  the  See.^  But  now  in  Rome,  all  his  former  benefiw- 
tions  to  the  city  were  forgotten  in  his  treacherous 
abandonment  of  the  orthodoxy  of  the  West,  and  his 
servile  compliance  with  the  will  of  the  Emperor ;  he 
could  not  assemble  from  all  the  reluctant  order  three 

1  Procop.  de  Bell.  Gothic,  iii.  16. 
»  Procop.  de  Bell.  Gothic,  iii.  20. 

•  Accorduig  to  Victor  Turon,  he  at  first  defended,  then  recaUo'l  from  e& 
Ue,  conlmnned  the  three  chapters  (ap.  Boncai^.  Si.  V7\ 
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bishops  for  the  ceremonial  of  his  consecra- Jnot  7, 666. 
don ;  it  was  performed  by  two  bishops  and  a  presby- 
ter.^    His  favor  with  Justinian  exposed  him  to  worse, 
doubtless  to  unjust  suspicions.     He  was  accused  of 
having  been  the  instigator  in  Constantinople  of  all  the 
cruelties  suffered  by  Vigilius.     The  monks,  many  of 
the  clergy,  and  of  the  nobility  of  Rome,  withdrew 
from  his  communion.     Even  when  Narses  reconquered 
Rome,  the  avowed  protection  of  the  Emperor's  victo- 
rious r^resentative  could  not  restore  the  public  con- 
fidence to  Pelagius.     The  Pope,  with  the  general  by 
his  side,  went  in  solemn  procession,  chanting  a  Litany, 
to  the  Church  of  St.  Peter;  and  there  Pelagius  as* 
cended  the  chancel,  and  holding  above  his  head  the 
Book  of  the  Gospels,  and  the  Cross,  solemnly  declared 
that  he  had  never  wrought  or  suggested  any  evil  against 
Vigilius.     Pela^us  added,  and  to  this  he  demanded 
the  assent  of  the  people,  a  strong  denunciation  of  all, 
who  from  the  door-keeper  up  to  the  bishop  should  at- 
t^npt  to  obtain  any  ecclesiastical  ofiBce   by  simony.^ 
Rome,  after  this  expurgation,  acquiesced  in  the  rule 
of  h^  Pontiff     But  the  Western  bishops  could  not 
forgive  his  adhedon  to  the  fifth  Council  of  Constanti- 
nople, whose  decrees  had  in  some  degree  impeached 
those  of  the  great  Council  of  Chalcedon.     Even  in 
Italy  the  bishops  of  Tuscany  would  not  admit  his  name 
into  their  sacramental  Uturgy.     Pelagius  bitterly  re- 
proached them  with  thus  yielding  to  vulgar  clamor; 
by  separating  themselves  firom  the  communion  of  an 
Apostohc  See  they  had  separated  themselves  from  the 
communion  of  all  Christendom.     But  he  thought  it 
aecessary  to  declare  his  unreserved  acceptance  of  aU 

1  Victor  Tnraii.,  fnd  Boocagl.        *  MarceU.  Chronic  apod  RoncagU. 
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the  four  great  Cooncils  (maintaining  a  prudent  sil^ice 
as  to  the  fifth),  and  the  Letter  of  his  predecessor  Leo. 
Whoever  should  not  be  content  with  this  declaration, 
might  demand  further  explanation  firom  the  Pope 
himself.  Yet  he  condemned  all  that  his  predecessors 
had  condemned,  venerated  as  orthodox  all  that  they  re- 
ceived, especially  the  saintly  prelates,  Theodoret  and 
Il)as.*  The  Pope  addressed  a  letter  to  the  whole 
Christian  world,  in  which,  after  reasserting  his  all^i- 
ance  to  the  four  Councils,  he  attempted  to  justify  the 
fifth  as  in  no  way  impeaching  the  authority  of  Chalce- 
don.  A  new  royal  theologian,  Childebert,  king  of  the 
Franks,  entered  the  field,  and  required  a  more  explicit 
statement.  With  this  the  Pope  condescended  to  com- 
ply ;  he  sent  his  confession  of  fiiith  to  the  King,  with 
an  admonition  to  the  orthodox  sovereign  to  exercise 
vigilance  over  all  heretics  within  his  dominions.  Still 
some  obstinate  dioceses,  chiefly  of  Venetia  and  Istria, 
refused  communion  with  all  who  adhered  to  the  Synod 
of  Constantinople.  Pelagius  had  recourse  to  the  all- 
powerftd  Narses  to  enforce  submission;  the  most  re- 
flectory, the  Bishop  of  Aquileia  and  die  Bishq>  of 
Milan,  who  had  uncanonically  consecrated  that  prelate, 
were  sent  prisoners  to  Constantinople. 

On  the  death  of  Pelagius,*  Rome  waited  in  obse- 
quious submission  the  permission  of  the  Emperor  to 
jaiyi4,M0.  inaugurate  her  new  Pope,  John  HI.  The 
period  between  the  accession  of  John  III.  and  that  of 
Gregory  the  Great  is  among  the  most  barren  and 
obscure  in  the  annals  of  the  papacy.  One  act  of  mis- 
judging authority,  and  one  of  intercession,  are  recorded 
during  the  pontificate  of  John.  He  received,  accor«t» 
I  Ifansi.  ix.  17.  s  PeUigios  died  SaO. 
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ing  to  the  permiasi^m  of  the  Frankish  King,  Gnnthram, 
the  appeal  of  two  bishops,  Salonius  of  Eanbron  and 
Sagittarius  of  Grap,^  who  had  been  deposed  for  crimes 
most  nnbefittiiig  their  order  by  a  synod  at  Lyons. 
These  were  the  first  Christian  bishops  who  had  a}>- 
peared  in  arms,  the  prototypes  of  the  warlike  and 
robber-prelates  of  lat^  times.  The  Pope  urged 
their  restoration,  the  King  assented:  but  the  rein- 
stated prdates  returned  to  their  lawless  and  unepis* 
copal  courses,  and  were  again  degraded  by  the  common 
indignation. 

The  act  of  intercessicni  was  more  wortliy  of  the  bea^ 
of  Western  Christendom.  The  Eunuch  Nar-  4.b.  umst. 
ses  had  ruled  Italy  and  Rmne  as  Exarch  for  fifteen 
years  since  the  conquest,  with  vigor  and  justice. 
Justinian  and  Theodora  had  gone  to  their  account ; 
the  dirone  of  the  Ekst  was  occupied  by  Justin  the 
younger.  But  the  province  groaned  under  the  rapac- 
ity of  Narses.  Petitions  were  sent  to  Constantinople 
with  the  significant  words,  that  the  yoke  of  the  bar- 
barian Grauls  was  lighter  than  this  Roman  tyranny. 
Narses  was  superseded  by  the  Exarch  Longinus,  insult 
was  added  to  his  degradation.  ^'  Let  him  to  his  dis- 
taff," is  the  speech  ascribed  to  the  imperious  wife  of 
the  Emperor  Justin  the  younger.  ^'  I  will  weave  her 
such  a  web  as  she  will  find  it  hard  to  unravel,"  re- 
joined the  indignant  Eunuch.  He  returned  to  Naples, 
firom  whence  he  entered  into  negotiations  with  the 
terrible  Lombards,  who  had  once  already  invaded 
Italy.  Revolt,  with  Narses  at  its  head,  threatened 
the  peace  of  Italy.  The  Pope  undertook  an  embassy 
to  Naples,  appeased  the  wrathful  Eunuch,  who  retium 

^  Ebrodounni*  Yapioeimi. 
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ed  to  Rome,  and  closed  his  dajs  as  a  peacefril  subject 
of  the  empire. 

The  few  years  of  the  pontificate  of  Benedict  I.  were 
Denedioti.  occupied  with  the  miseries  of  the  Lombard 
June  8, 674.  invasion.  His  successor  Pelagius  II.  in  those 
disastrous  times  was  consecrated  without  awaiting  the 
sanction  of  the  Emperor.*  Pelagius  in  vain  ^ideavof^ 
Not.  27, 688.  to  reduce  the  bishops  of  the  north  of  Italy 
to  accept  the  fifth  Council  of  Constantinople.  Some 
who  were  now  under  the  Lombard  dominion  paid  no 
regard  to  his  expostulations;  a  synod  at  Ghrado  re- 
jected his  mandates,  and  the  bishops  defied  the  powei 
of  the  Exarch,  through  whom  Pelagius  -sou^t  to  awe 
them  to  submission.  Yet  Pelagius,  in  one  respect, 
maintained  all  the  haughtiness  of  his  See.  The 
A.D.  688.  Bishop  of  Constantinople  had  again  assumed 
the  title  of  (Ecumenic  Patriarch,  the  assumption  was 
confirmed  by  a  Council  at  Constantinople.  Pelagius 
protested  against  this  execrable,  sacril^ous,  diabolic 
4.B.  600  usurpation :  but  in  Constantinople  his  invec- 
tives made  no  impression.  Pelagius  was  succeeded  by 
Gregory  the  Great. 

Since  the  conquest  of  Italy  the  Popes  had  been  the 
humble  subjects  of  the  Eastern  Emperor.  They  were 
appointed,  if  not  directly  by  his  mandate,  under  his 
influence.  They  dared  not  assume  their  throne  with- 
out his  permission.  The  Roman  Ordinal  of  that  time 
declares  the  election  incomplete  and  invalid  till  it  had 
received  the  imperial  sanction.^  Months  elapsed,  in 
the  case  of  Benedict  ten  months,  before  the  clergy 
ventured  to  proceed  to  the  consecration. 

1  Sine  juBsione  Principw,  Vit.  Pelag.  11. 
*  ComptM  Sohroeck,  xvii.  p*  388. 
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Pelagius  II.  was  chosen  when  Rome  was  inyested 
by  the  Lombards ;  for  this  ignominious  reason  he  had 
been  consecrated  without  the  consent  of  the  Emperor. 

The  conquest  of  Italy  by  the  Greeks  was,  to  a  great 
extent  at  least,  the  work  of  the  Catholic  clergy.  Their 
impatience  under  a  foreign  and  an  Arian  yoke  is  by  no 
means  surprising;  nor  could  they  anticipate  that  the 
return  to  Roman  dominion  would  be  the  worst  evil  yet 
endured  by  Italy.  Rome  suffered  more  under  the  al- 
ternate sieges  and  alternate  capture  by  the  Byzantines 
and  the  Gotlis  than  it  had  from  Alaric  or  even  Gen- 
seric,  as,  much  perhaps  as  in  its  later  sieges  by  Robert 
Guiscard,  and  by  the  Constable  Bourbon.  The  feeble 
but  tyrannical  Exarchs  soon  made  Italy  regret  the  just, 
if  oppressive  and  ungenial  rule  of  the  Goths.  The 
overthrow  of  the  Gothic  kingdom  was  to  Italy  an  im- 
mitigated  evil.  A  monarch  like  Witiges  or  Totila 
would  soon  have  repaired  the  mischiefs  caused  by  the 
degenerate  successors  of  Theodoric,  Athalaric  and 
Theodotus.  In  their  overthrow  began  the  fatal  policy 
of  the  Roman  See,  fiital  at  least  to  Italy  (however,  by 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  Roman  See,  it  may  have 
heefBj  up  to  a  certain  time,  beneficial  to  northern  Chris- 
tendom), which  never  would  permit  a  powerfiil  native 
kingdom  to  unite  Italy,  or  a  very  large  part  of  it,  under 
one  dominion.  Whatever  it  may  have  been  to  Chris- 
tendom, the  Papacy  has  been  the  eternal,  implacable 
foe  of  Italian  independence  and  Italian  unity ;  and  so 
(as  far  as  independence  and  unity  might  have  given 
dignity,  political  weight,  and  prosperity)  to  the  wel&re 
of  Italy.  On  every  occasion  the  Goths,  the  Lom- 
bards, as  later  the  Normans  and  the  House  of  Arrar 
gon,  found  their  deadliest  enemies  in  the  popes.     Ai 
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now  firom  the  East,  so  then  from  beyond  the  Alps, 
thej  summoned  some  more  remote  potentate,  Charle- 
magne, the  Othos,  Charles  VIU.,  Charles  of  Anjou, 
almost  always  worse  tyrants  than  those  whom  they 
overthrew.  From  that  time  servitade,  servitude  to  the 
stranger,  was  the  doom  of  Italy.  To  Rome  herself, 
the  foreign  sovereign  (the  tyranny  of  the  Eastern  Em- 
peror and  his  Exarchs  was  an  admonition  of  what  the 
ti'ansalpine  emperors  might  hereafter  prove)  was  hardly 
less  dangerous  than  a  native  and  indigenous  soverdgn 
would  have  been.  And  if  the  papacy  had  been  more 
confined  to  its  religious  power,  less  tempted  or  less  com- 
pelled to  assume  temporal  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  su- 
premacy, that  power  had  been  immeasurably  greater, 
as  less  involved  in  poUtical  strife,  less  exposed  to  that 
kind  of  personal  collision  with  the  temporal  monarchy, 
in  which  a  sovereignty  which  rests  on  the  awe  and  rev- 
erence of  men  must  suffer ;  it  might  have  maintained 
its  ecclesiastical  supremacy  over  obedient  and  tributary 
Christendom,  even  held  as  vast  possessions  on  the  ten- 
ure not  of  a  temporal  princedom,  but  of  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal endowment;  and  thus  more  entirely  ruled  the 
minds  of  men  by  confining  its  authority  to  that  nobler 
and,  for  a  time  at  least,  more  unassailable  province. 

Rome,  jealous  of  all  temporal  sovereignty  but  her 
own,  for  centuries  yielded  up,  or  rather  made  Italy  a 
battle  field  to  the  Transalpine  and  the  stranger ;  and  at 
the  same  time  so  secularized  her  own  spiritual  suprem- 
acy as  to  confound  altogether  the  priest  and  the  poli- 
tician, to  degrade  absolutely  and  almost  irrevocaUy  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  into  a  kingdom  of  this  world. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

CHBISTIAN  JUBISPBUDENCE.1 

Cheisi'ianity  had  been  now  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies the  established  religion  of  the  Roman  Empire ; 
it  was  the  religion  of  all  those  independent  kingdoms 
which  were  forming  themselves  within  the  dissevered 
provinces  of  Rome.  Between  the  religion  and  the 
laws  of  all  nations  must  subsist  an  intimate  and  indis* 
soluble  connection.  During  all  that  period  the  vast  and 
august  jurisprudence  of  Rome  had  been  constantly  en-> 
larged  by  new  imperial  edicts  or  authoritative  decrees, 
supplementary  to,  or  corrective  and  interpretative  of, 
the  ancient  statutes. 

I.  The  jurisprudence  of  the  old  Roman  Empire  at 
first  admitted,  but  only  in  a  limited  degree,  this  modi* 
fying  power  of  Christianity.  The  laws  which  were 
purely  Christian  were  hardly  more  than  accessory  and 
supplementary  to  the  vast  code  which  had  accumulated 
from  the  days  of  the  republic,  through  the  great  law- 
yers of  the  empire,  down  to  Theodosius  and  Justinian. 
But  the  complete  moral,  social,  and  in  some  sense  polit- 
ical revolution,  through  Christianity,  could  not  be  with- 

1  Let  me  not  be  suspected  of  the  vain  ambition  of  emulating  Qibbon^i 
splendid  chapter  on  Roman  Law,  which  has  become  the  text-book  in  uni- 
venitles  (see  my  edition  of  Gibbon).  Mj  object  is  more  narrow  and 
limited;  and  Kjppoai^  necessaiy  to  the  history  even  of  Latin  Christianity 
lo  show  Hat  intarworidng  of  Christianity  into  the  Roman  jurisprudenoa. 
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out  influence,  both  as  creating  a  necessity  for  new  laws 
adapted  to  the  present  order  of  things,  or  as  control- 
ling, through  the  mind  of  the  legislator,  the  general 
temper  and  spirit  of  the  legislation.  A  Christian  Em- 
FintdiBcts  peror  could  not  exclude  this  influence  from 
ity.  his  mind,  either  as  affecting  his  moral  appre- 

ciation of  certain  obligations  and  transgressions,  or  as 
ascertaining  and  defining  the  social  position,  the  rights 
and  duties,  of  new  classes  and  divisions  of  his  subjects. 
Under  Cliristianity  a  new  order  of  men  of  a  peculiar 
character,  with  special  privil^es,  immunities,  and 
functions,  had  grown  up  throughout  the  whole  society ; 
new  corporate  bodies,  the  churches  and  the  monaster- 
ies, had  been  formed,  holding  property  of  every  kind 
by  a  new  tenure ;  certain  offences  in  the  penal  code 
were  now  looked  on  with  a  milder  or  more  severe 
aspect;  a  more  strict  morality  had  attempted  to  knit 
more  closely  some  of  the  relations  of  life ;  vices  which 
had  been  tolerated  became  crimes  against  social  order ; 
and  an  offence,  absolutely  new  in  the  extent  of  odious- 
ness  in  which  it  was  held,  and  the  rigor  with  which  it 
was  punished.  Heresy,  or  dissent  from  the  dominant 
religion,  in  all  its  various  forms,  had  been  introduced 
into  the  criminal  jurisdiction,  not  of  the  Church  only, 
but  of  the  Empire.  The  imperial  legislation  could  not 
refrise,  it  was  not  inclined  to  refiise,  to  take  cognizance 
of  this  novel  order  of  things,  and  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
necessities  of  the  age. 

II.  The  Barbaric  Codes,  which  embodied  in  written 
BarbMte  statutes  the  unvmtten,  immemorial,  and  tra- 
*^^'  ditionary  laws  and  usages  of  the  Teutonic 

tribes  (the  common  law  of  the  German  forests),  assum- 
ing their  positive  form  after  the  different  races  had  sub- 
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mitted  to  Christianity,  were  more  completely  interpen* 
etrated,  as  it  were,  with  Christian  influences.  The 
unlettered  barbarians  willingly  accepted  the  aid  of  the 
lettered  clergy,  still  chiefly  of  Roman  birth,  to  reduce 
to  writing  the  institutes  of  their  fore&thers.  Though 
these  codes  therefore,  in  their  general  character  and 
main  principles,  are  essentially  Teutonic  —  in  their 
broad  principles  are  deduced  from  the  free  usages  of 
the  old  German  tribes  —  yet  throughout  they  are  mod- 
ified by  Christian  notions,  and  admit  a  singular  infri 
sion,  not  merely  of  the  precepts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, but  of  the  positive  laws  of  the  Old. 

But  III.  Christianity  had  its  own  peculiar  and 
special  jurisprudence.  The  Christian  com-chrtetkoju- 
munity,  or  rather  the  separate  communities,  **»p™^™» 
had  originally  exercised  this  power  of  internal  l^sla 
don.  They  held  each  its  separate  tribunal,  which  ad- 
judicated not  only  on  religious  matters,  but,  as  an 
acknowledged  wise  and  venerated  arbitrator,  in  civil 
litigation.  This  legislation  and  administration  of  law 
had  gradually  become  vested  in  the  clergy  alone ;  and, 
instead  of  each  community  ruling  its  own  internal  con- 
cerns, and  presiding  over  its  own  separate  members, 
the  Church,  as  chiefly  r^resented  by  the  bishops, 
either  in  local  or  national  synods,  or  in  general  coun- 
cils, enacted  statutes  or.  canons,  considered  binding  on 
the  whole  Christian  worid.  The  sanctions  of  this 
Christian  jurisprudence  were  properly  altogether  relig- 
ious :  they  rested  on  opinbn,  on  the  voluntary  submis- 
sion of  each  individual  mind  to  spiritual  authority. 
Their  punishments  and  rewards  were  properly  those  oi 
the  life  to  come.  The  only  punishments  in  this  world 
were  those  of  the  penitential  discipline,  or  excommuni* 

YOU  I.  81 
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cation  from  the  Christian  society,  which  was  tanta- 
moontf  with  all  who  believed  salvation  to  be  the  exclu- 
sive privilege  of  the  Church,  to  a  sent^ice  of  eternal 
damnation.  Those  who  braved  that  disfranchisement 
—  whQ  either,  as  the  Jews,  never  had  entered  within 
the  commonity,  or  as  holding  heretical  opinions  had 
renounced  it  —  were  ri^tfnllj  beyond  its  jurisdiction. 
The  l^slators  and  administrators  of  the  laws  had  lost 
ail  cognizance  over  those  upon  whose  faith  or  whose 
fears  they  had  no  hold.  These  were  outlaws,  who,  as 
Uiey  blindly  or  obstinately  disclaimed  the  inestimable 
privileges  of  the  Church,  could  not  be  amenable  at 
least  to  its  temporal  penalties.  Unhappily  the  civil  and 
canon,  the  Imperial  and  Christian,  l^islation  would 
not  maintain  their  respective  boundaries.  This  arose 
partly  frt)m  the  established  constitutional  doctrine  of 
Rome,  that  the  Republic  (now  the  Emperor)  was  the 
religious  as  well  as  the  civil  head  of  the  Empire; 
partly  from  the  blindness  of  Christian  zeal,  which 
thought  all  means  lawfrJ  to  advance  the  true,  or  to  sup- 
press erroneous,  belief;  and  therefore  f^  into  the  irrec- 
oncilable contradiction  of  inflicting  temporal  p^ialties 
by  temporal  hands  for  spiritual  offences.  Athanasius 
Supremacy     hailed  and  applauded  the  frdl  civil  supremacy 

oftheBm-  ^    .  ^\  .  i    •     i  -i         r 

peror.  of  the  State  when  it  commanded  the  exile  ot 

Arius ;  contested,  resisted,  branded  it  as  usurping  tyr- 
anny, when  it  would  exact  obedience  fix)m  himself. 
Thus,  though  the  Councils  were  the  prcqper  legislative 
senates  of  Christianity,  so  long  as  the  Empire  lasted  in 
the  West,  even  later;  and  in  the  East  down  to  the 
latest  times;  the  Emperors  enacted  and  enforced  the 
observation  of  the  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  of  the  civil 
law.     Theodosius  and  Gratian  define  or  ratify  the  defi 
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nition  of  doctrintss,  declare  and  condemn  heteticd.  Joa* 
tinian  is  a  kind  of  Caliph  of  Christiani^^  at  once  in 
the  authoritative  tone  and  in  the  subjects  which  he 
comprehaids  under  his  decrees  he  is  a  Pope  and  an 
Emperor.  In  the  barbaric  codes  there  is  the  same  ab- 
solute supremacy  of  the  sovereign  law  —  in  theory  the 
same,  but  restricted  by  die  more  limited  royal  power, 
and  the  peculiar  relation  of  the  clergy  to  tribes  newly 
converted  to  Christianity.  Where  diere  is  a  strong 
monarchy,  it  assumes  a  dominion  scarcely  less  full  and 
complete  than  under  the  Christian  Emperors.  Charle- 
magne, in  his  imperial  edk^ts,  is  at  once  the  legislator 
of  the  Church  and  of  the  State. 

Thus  then  in  Christendom  th^re  are  three  systems  of 
jurisprudence,  the  Roman  Law,  the  Barbaric  nuwiri. 
or  Teutonic  Law,  the  Law  of  the  Church— ^^^^'^ 
diis  last,  as  yet  but  young,  humble  and  limited  in  its 
pretensions,  a  discipline  rather  than  a  law,  or  confined, 
in  a  great  degree,  to  the  special  observance  of  the  cler- 

I.  The  Emperor  Justinian,  having  now  reunited  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Empires,  aspired  to  be  jQgtini^ 
the  legislator  of  the  world ;  on  Christendom  ~^' 
and  on  the  Roman  Empire,  according  to  his  notions  com- 
mensurate, he  would  bestow  a  full,  complete,  indefeasible 
Code  of  Law.  Of  the  barbaric  codes,  if  even  in  their 
initiatory  growth  or  existence,  the  Roman  law,  which 
still  held  the  whole  Roman  world  to  be  its  proper 
dominion,  would  be  as  disdainiully  ignorant,  as  if  they 
were  yet  the  usages  of  wild  tribes  beyond  the  Rhine 
or  the  Danube.  Even  over  the  Church  or  Canoni- 
cal Jurisprudence  it  would  assert,  as  will  immedi- 
ately  appear,  majestic  superiority ;  it  would  admit,  con* 
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firm,  sanctioii  such  parts  as  might  demand  the  supreme 
imperial  interviention,  or  require  imperial  authority. 

Justinian  asjnred  to  consolidate  in  his  eternal  legisla* 
NtcMBitjibr  tion  all  the  ancient  and  modem  statutes  of 
or  uws.  the  realm.  The  necessity  for  a  complete  and 
final  revisal  —  an  authoritative  reconstruction  and  har- 
mony of  the  vast  mass  of  republican,  senatorial,  impe- 
rial decrees,  or  those  accredited  interjuretations  of  the 
law  which  had  become  law,  and  were  admitted  in  the 
courts  of  justice  —  had  long  been  acknowledged.  The 
Roman  jurisprudence  must  become  a  Code ;  the  decis- 
ions of  the  great  lawyers  must  be  selected,  distributed 
mder  proper  heads,  and  rules  be  laid  down  for  the 
oupmority  of  some  over  others.  This  jurisprudence 
comprehended  unwritten  as  well  as  written  law.  The 
unwritten  were  the  ancient  Roman  traditions,  and  the 
principles  of  eternal  justice.  The  sources  of  the  writ- 
ten law  were  the  XII  Tables,  the  Laws  <rf  the  R^ub- 
hc,  whether  Senatus-Consults  or  Plebiscites,  the  de- 
crees of  the  Emperors,  the  edicts  of  the  Praetors,  and 
the  answers  of  the  learned  in  the  law.^  Already  at- 
tempts had  been  made  to  systematize  this  vast,  multifit- 
rious,  and  comprehensive  jurisprudence  in  the  Grego- 
rian, Hermogenian,  and  finally  the  Theodosian  codes. 
But  the  enormous  mass  of  laws  which  had  still  accu- 
mulated, the  conflicting  decisions  of  the  lawyers,  the 
oppugnance  of  the  laws  themselves,  seemed  to  demand 
this  ultimate  organization  of  the  whole ;  and  in  Tri- 
bonian  and  his  Bjrzantine  lawyers,  Justinian  sup{X)sed 
that  he  possessed  the  wisdom,  in  himself  the  nower 
and  authority,  to  establish  forever  the  jurisprudence 
of  Rome. 

1  ReepoQsa  pradenttun. 
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Bnt  the  change  which  has  come  over  the  Roman 
Empire  is  manifest  at  once.  That  Justinian  Joitiniaii  • 
is  a  Christian  Emperor  appears  in  the  front  of  emp«iw. 
his  jnrispmdence.  Before  the  august  temple  of  the 
Roman  law,  there  is,  as  it  were,  a  vestibule,  in  which 
the  Emperor  seats  himself  as  the  religious  legislator  of 
the  world  in  its  new  relation  towards  God.  The  Chris- 
tian Emperor  treats  all  mankind  as  his  subjects,  in  their 
religious  as  well  as  in  their  civil  capacity.  The  Emper- 
or's creed,  as  well  as  his  edicts,  is  the  universal  law  of  the 
Empire.  That  which  was  accessory  in  the  code  of  the 
former  Christian  Emperors,  and  in  the  Theodosian  code 
filb  two  supplementary  books,  stands  in  the  front,  and 
forms  the  Prefitce  to  that  of  Justinian.  His  code  opens 
with  the  Imperial  Creed  on  the  Trinity,  and  the  Impe- 
rial Anathema  against  Nestorius,  Eutyches,  Apollina- 
ris.  Justinian  declares  indeed  that  he  holds  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Church,  of  the  Apostles  and  their  succes- 
sors. He  recognizes  the  authority  of  the  four  great 
Councils.  He  even  acknowledges  the  supremacy  of 
the  Roman  Church,  and  commands  all  Churches  to  be 
united  with  her.  At  the  time  of  the  pubUcation  of  the 
code,  John  III.  was  Bishop  of  Rome ;  but  he  had  been 
appointed  under  the  Exarch,  his  inauguration  had  sub- 
missively awaited  the  Emperor*s  approbation.  Rome 
therefore,  it  was  hoped,  had  become,  notwithstanding 
die  rapid  advance  of  the  Lombards,  an  integral,  an  in- 
separable paii;  of  the  Empire.  Justinian  legislates 
therefore  for  Rome  as  for  the  East.  Bnt  though  the 
Emperor  condescends  thus  to  justify  the  orthodoxy  of 
his  creed,  it  is  altogetlier  of  his  absolute,  uncontrolled, 
undisputed  will  that  it  is  law.  It  might  seem  indeed 
that  the   clergy  were  the  subjects,  as  first   in   ranL 
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whose  offices,  even  whose  lives,  must  first  bo  regulated 
by  imperial  legislation. 

In  the  following  chapters  the  appointment,  the  organi- 
sation, the  subordination,  the  authority  of  the  ecclesias- 
Lawi  ft>r  (h«  tical,  OS  of  the  civil  magistrates  of  the  realm, 
^^^-  is  assumed  to  emanate  from,  to  be  granted, 
limited,  prescribed  by,  the  supreme  Emperor.  Excom 
munication  is  uttered  indeed  by  the  ecclesiastics,  but 
according  to  the  imperial  laws  and  with  the  imperial 
warrant.  He  deigns  indeed  to  allow  the  canons  of  the 
Church  to  be  of  not  less  equal  authority  than  his  laws; 
but  his  laws  are  divine,  and  those  divine  laws  all  met- 
ropoUtans,  bishops,  and  clergy  are  bound  to  obey,  and, 
if  commanded,  to  publish.^  The  hierarchy  is  regulated 
by  his  ordinance.  He  enacts  the  superiority  of  the 
Metropolitan  over  the  bishop,  of  the  bishop  over  the 
abbot,  of  the  abbot  over  the  monk.  Distinct  imperial 
laws  rule  the  monasteries.  The  law  prescribes  the  or- 
dinations of  bishops,  the  persons  qualified  for  ordina- 
tion,^ the  whole  form  and  process  of  that  holy  ceremo- 
ny. The  law  admitted  no  immunities  in  the  Clergy  for 
crimes  committed  against  the  state  and  against  society. 
It  took  upon  itself  the  severe  superintendence  of  cler- 
ical morals.  The  passion  for  theatrical  amusements, 
for  the  wild  excitement  of  the  horse-race  and  the  com- 
.bat  with  wild  beasts,  or  even  more  licentious  entertain- 
ments, had  carried  away  many  of  the  clergy,  even  of 
the  bishops.  A  law,  more  than  once  reenacted  and 
modified,  while  it  acknowledged  the  power  of  the  cler- 

1  Todc  ^  ^etodc  icavovac  odx  ihtrnv  tCiv  v6fiuv  ioxiwf  tud  ol  i/drtpn 
BovXovrai  v6fjUH, — Ck>d.  ii.  8,  44.  They  are  to  publish  rdv  ^da»  i^^ 
Tovrav  vSfjov.  —  Cod.  iL  8, 48. 

2  Eepecially  Nov.  cxxili. ;  it  assessea  the  fees  to  be  paid  on  each  promi 
^on. 
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gj's  prayers  to  obtain  rictory  over  the  barbarian*,  and 
to  obtain  firom  Heaven  extended  empire^  declared  that 
for  this  reason  they  should  be  nnimpeachable.  Bnt, 
notwithstanding  the  most  solemn  admonition,  they 
could  not  be  persuaded,  not  eren  the  bishops,  to  ab- 
stain from  the  gaming-table,  or  the  theatre  with  all  its 
blasphemies  and  license.  The  Emperor  was  compelled 
to  pass  this  law,  prohibiting,  imder  pain  of  suspension 
for  the  first  offence,  of  irrevocable  degradation  and  ser- 
vitude ^  to  the  public  corporations,  any  one  of  die  cler- 
gy, of  any  rank,  from  being  present  at  the  gaming-table 
or  at  any  public  spectacle.  These  penalties,  with  other 
religious  punishments,  as  fastings,  were  to  be  inflicted, 
according  to  the  rank  of  the  offender,  by  the  bishop  or 
the  metropolitan.  The  refusal  to  punish,  or  the  en- 
deavor to  conceal,  such  ofiences  made  both  the  civil  of- 
ficers and  ecclesiastics  liable  to  civil  as  well  as  to  eccle* 
siastical  penalties. 

The  Bishop  was  an  imperial  officer  for  certain  tern* 
poral  affiurs.  In  each  city  he  was  appointed,  with 
three  of  the  chief  citizens,  annually  to  inspect  the  pub- 
lic accounts,  and  all  possessions  or  bequests  made  for 
pablic  works,  markets,  aqueducts,  baths,  walls  and 
gates,  and  bridges.  Before  him  guardians  of  lunatics 
swore  on  the  Gospels  to  administer  their  trust  with 
fidelity,^  and  many  legal  acts  might  be  performed 
either  in  the  presence  of  the  Defensor  or  the  bishop 
of  the  city.'  For  the  discharge  of  these  temporal 
functions  the  bishops  were  reasonably  answerable  to 
the  Emperor;  and  thus  the  empire  acknowledged  a< 

I  AwXeOet¥.  —  Cod.  i.  14, 84. 

s  Cod.  i.  4,  37. 

i  De  Epiflcop.  Aadient 
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the  inspiration  of  Christianity  a  new  order  of  magis- 
tracy. 

The  law  limited  the  nmnber  of  clergy  to  be  attached 
to  each  Church.  This  constitation  was  demanded  in 
order  to  check  that  multiplication  of  the  clergy  which 
exhausted  the  revenues  of  the  Church,  and  led  to  bur- 
densome debts.  In  the  great  Church  at  Constanti- 
nople the  numbers  were  to  be  reduced  to  425,  besides 
100  ostiarii.^  The  smaller  churches  were  on  no  ac- 
count to  have  more  than  they  could  maintain. 

The  State  issued  laws  for  the  regulation  of  monas- 
teries. None  were  to  be  established  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Bishop.  The  Bishop  elected  the  superior 
from  the  community.  Slaves  might  be  admitted  as 
well  as  freemen.  A  probation  of  three  years  was 
required  from  all.  A  slave,  if  a  runaway  or  tUef, 
might  be  claimed  by  his  master  during  those  three 
years.  When  a  monk,  he  could  no  longer  be  claimed, 
unless  he  abandoned  the  monastic  life.  All  were  to 
live  in  common,  to  sleep  in  one  chamber.  If  a  mcmk 
wished  to  leave  his  monastery  he  went  forth  a  b^^r ; 
the  monastery  retained  all  his  property.  If  he  entered 
into  the  army,  it  could  only  be  into  the  lowest  rank. 
No  monk  could  leave  one  monastery  for  another.^ 

1  80  presbyters,  100  male  40  female  deaooiu,  90  subdeaoons,  110  readers, 
36  singers.  —  Novell,  iii.  There  is  a  corioos  law  oonceming  intermeotB  io 
ConstaDtinople.  1000  shope,  or  their  rent,  seem  to  have  been  bestowed  od 
the  church  for  the  burial  of  the  poor;  they  had  a  bier  and  the  attendance 
of  the  clergy  without  charge.  The  rich  paid  according  to  their  means  and 
will;  there  was  a  fixed  payment  for  certain  more  splendid  biers  and  mon 
solemn  attendance. — Novell,  xciii. 

3  The  Institutes  acknowledge  the  Bishop,  with  the  Defensor,  to  have  oei^ 
tain  powen)  of  appointing  guardians.  — i.  90, 5.  Justinian  speaks  of  the 
modesty  of  his  times.  —  i.  22, 1.  Two  clauses  (2,  i.  8,  9)  relate  to  ch  uches 
&C.,  iii.  28, 7.  Churches  named.  —  iv.  18,  8.  Bape  of  nuns  made  i  capi 
tal  crime. 
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Sach  were  the  all-comprehending  ecclesiastical  laws 
which  the  Emperor  claimed  the  power  to  enact  In 
many  cases  he  commanded  or  limited  the  anathema  or 
the  interdict.  The  obedient  world,  including  the 
Church,  acknowledged,  at  least  by  submissive  obedi- 
ence, this  imperial  supremacy. 

It  is  not  till  Justinian  has  thus,  as  it  were,  fiilfilled 
his  divine  nussibn  of  legislating  for  his  subjects  as 
Christians,  that  he  assumes  his  proper  function,  his  leg- 
islation for  them  as  Romans,  and  proceeds  to  his  earthly 
task,  the  consolidation  of  the  ancient  and  modem  statr 
utes  of  the  Ehnpire. 

But  the  l^islation  of  Justinian,  as  far  as  it  was  orig- 
inal, in  his  Code,  his  Pandects,  and  in  his  Institu- 
tions, within  its  civil  domain,  was  still  almost  Boman  law 
exclusively  Roman.  It  might  seem  thatlomui. 
Christianity  could  hardly  penetrate  into  the  solid  and 
well-compacted  body  of  Roman  law ;  or  rather,  the 
immutable  principles  of  justice  had  been  so  clearly  dis- 
cerned by  the  inflexible  rectitude  of  the  Roman  mind, 
so  sagaciously  applied  by  the  wisdom  of  her  great  law- 
yers, that  Christianity  was  content  to  acquiesce  in  those 
statutes,  which  even  she  might,  excepting  in  some  re- 
spects, despair  of  rendering  more  equitable.  Chris- 
tianity, in  the  Roman  Empire,  had  entered  into  a  tem- 
poral polity,  with  all  its  institutions  long  settled,  its 
laws  already  framed.  The  Christians  had  in  their 
primitive  state  no  natural  place  in  the  order  of  things. 
That  separate  authority  which  the  Church  exercised 
over  the  members  of  its  own  community  from  its  ori- 
gin, and  without  which  the  loosest  form  of  society  can- 
not subsist,  was  in  no  way  recognized  by  the  civil 
power ;  they  were  the  voluntary  laws  of  a  voluntary 
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association.  But,  besides  these  special  laws  of  theii 
own,  the  Christians  were  in  every  respect  subjects  of 
the  Empire.  They  were  strangers  in  religion  alone. 
After  the  comprehensive  decree  of  Caracalla,  they,  like 
the  rest  of  mankind  within  the  pale  of  the  Empire, 
became  Roman  citizens ;  and  the  supremacy  of  the 
State  in  all  things  which  did  not  concern  the  vital  prin- 
ciples of  their  religion  (for  which  they  were  still  bound, 
if  the  civil  power  should  exercise  compulsion,  to  suffer 
martyrdom)  was  acknowledged,  both  in  the  West  and 
in  the  East,  both  before  and  after  the  conversion  of 
Constantino.  . 

The  influence  therefore  of  Christianity  on  the  older 
laws  of  the  Roman  Empire  could  only  be  exercised 
through  the  mind  of  the  legislator,  now  become  Chris- 
tian ;  and  the  general  moral  sentiment,  which  became 
more  pure  or  elevated,  might  modify,  and  gradually 
mitigate,  some  provisions,  or  more  rigidly  enforce  cer- 
tain obligations.  The  Roman  law,  in  its  original  code, 
might  seem  indeed  to  take  a  pride  in  resting  upon  its 
antiquity  and  its  purely  Roman  character;  it* admits 
not  the  language,  it  appears  even  to  affect  a  supercil- 
ious ignorance  of  the  religion,  of  the  people.^  In  die 
Institutes  of  Justinian^  it  requires  keen  observation  to 
detect  the  Christianity  of  the  legislator.  Tribonian, 
the  great  lawyer,  to  whom  the  vast  work  of  firaming 
the  whole  jurisprudence  was  committed  by  the  Em- 

1  There  are  several  quotations  from  Homer,  not  one  alhukm  to  my  of 
the  sacred  writings  of  Christianity. 

a  The  Institutes  are  without  those  prefatoiy  chapters  of  Christian  legnls- 
tion  contained  in  the  Code.  From  thoee  diaptftiB  we  pass  into  the  Bomia 
CodCy  as  into  another  land;  and  it  demands  our  closest  attention  to  disoeni 
bow  far,  now  that  he  has  abandoned  all  the  language  of  Christiaritj,  tbi 
ipirit  of  the  religion  foHows  the  emperor  into  th3  ancient  realm. 
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peror,  hua  incurred  the  suspicion  of  atheism,  an  accusa- 
tion which,  just  or  not,  is  strong  evidence  that  his  work 
had  refused  to  incorporate  any  of  the  statutes,  and  bore 
no  signs  of  Christianity.  The  prefatory  Christian  laws, 
though  now  become  fundamental,  are  altc^ether  extra- 
neons  to  the  old  reenacted  system.  They  are  recorded 
laws  before  Tribonian  assumes  his  functions. 

The  Roman  Law  may  be  most  conveniently  consid- 
ered, in  connection  with  the  influence  of  Christianity, 
as  it    regards  A.    Persons;    B.   Property;    and  O 
Crime.^ 

A.   The  law  as  r^ards  Persons  comprehends  the 
ranks  and  divisions,  and  the  relations  of  mankind  tc> 
each  other,  sanctioned  or  recognized  by  the  i^^  ^  p„. 
law,  with  the  privileges,  rights,  and  immuni-  ^°*' 
ties  it  may  grant,  the  duties  it  may  impose  on  each. 
In  nothing  is  the  stem  and  Roman  character  of  the 
Justinian  Code  more  manifest  than  in  its  full  f^vrnm 
recognition  of  slavery.    Throughout,  the  broad  *°*  "^^ 
distinction  of  mankind  into  freemen  and  slaves  is  the 
unquestioned,  admitted  groundwork  of  legislation.     It 
declares  indeed  the  natural  equality  of  man,  and  so  far 
is  in  advance  of  the  doctrine  which  prevailed  in  the 
time  of  Aristotle,  and  is  vindicated  by  that  philosopher, 
that  certain  races  or  classes  of  men  are  pronounced  by 
the  unanswerable  voice  of  nature,  by  their  physical  and 
intellectual  inferiority,  as  designed  for  and  irrevocably 
doomed  to  servitude.     But  this  natural  equality  is  ab- 
solutely and  entirely  forfeited  by  certain  acknowledged 
disqualifications  for  freedom,  by  captivity  in  war,  self 

1  This  in  some  degree  differs  ftx>m  the  divisioD  adopted  by  many  wnteri 
flmn  tiw  Institatee  €it  Jit8tin!aa,  onder  which  the  criminal  law  ranks  as  s 
math  of  the  law  of  actions  or  obligations. 
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vendition  into  slavery,  or  servile  descent.  CliristianiW 
had  indeed  exalted  the  slave  to  spiritual  equality,  as 
having  the  same  title  to  the  blessings,  consolations,  and 
promises  of  the  Gt)spel,  as  capable  of  practising  all 
Christian  virtues,  and  therefore  of  obtaining  the  Chris- 
tian's reward.  This  religious  elevation  could  not  be 
without  influence,  besides  the  more  generous  humanity 
to  which  it  would  soften  tiie  master,  on  their  temporal 
and  social  position.  It  took  them  out  of  the  class  ct 
brute  beasts  or  inanimate  things,  to  be  transferred  like 
cattle  or  other  goods  from  one  master  to  another,  which 
the  owner  might  damage  or  destroy  with  as  much  im- 
punity as  any  other  property ;  and  placed  them  in  that 
of  human  beings,  equdly  under  the  care  of  Divine 
Providence,  and  gifted  with  the  same  immortality. 
But  the  legblation  of  the  Christian  Emperor  went  no 
ftirther.  It  makes  no  claim  to  higher  humanity;  it 
does  not  attempt  to  despoil  the  pagan  Emperors  of  the 
praise  due  to  the  first  step  made  in  that  direction.  It 
ascribes  to  the  heathen  sovereign,  Antoninus,  the  great 
change  which  had  placed  the  life  of  the  slave  under  the 
protection  of  the  law.  Even  his  punishment  was  then 
restricted  by  l^islative  enactment.^  But  the  abroga- 
tion of  slavery  was  not  contemplated  even  as  a  remote 
possibility.  A  general  enfranchisement  seems  never  to 
have  dawned  on  the  wisest  and  best  of  the  Christian 
writers,  notwithstanding  the  greater  facility  for  manu- 
mission, and  the  sanctity,  as  it  were,  assigned  to  the  act 
by  Constantine,  by  placing  it  under  the  special  superin- 
tendence of  the  clergy. 

The  law  of  Justinian  gave  indeed,  or  recognized,  a 

1  Caius,  i.  68;  Just.  Instit  i.  riU.  S.    Constantine,  in  81S,  had  ailaig«< 
this  law.  —  C.  Theod.  de  emend,  serv.,  L  9, 1. 
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greater  vahie  in  the  life  of  the  slave.  The  i^^^r 
edict  of  Antoninus  had  declared  the  master  ^^'*^* 
who  killed  his  own  slave  without  cause,  liable  to  the 
same  penalty  as  if  he  killed  the  slave  of  another,' 
The  Code  of  Justinian  ratified  the  law  of  Constantine, 
which  made  it  homicide  to  kill  a  slave  with  malice 
aforethought ;  and  it  describes  certain  modes  of  barbar- 
ous punishment,  by  which,  if  death  follows,  that  guilt 
is  incurred.^  The  Code  confirms  the  law  of  Claudius 
against  the  abandonment  of  sick  and  useless  slaves ;  it 
enjoins  the  master  to  send  them  to  the  public  hospitals. 
These  hospitals  were  open  to  slaves  as  well  as  to  poor 
fireemen.  ^^In  these  times,  and  under  our  empire," 
writes  Justinian,  ^^  no  one  must  be  permitted  to  exei 
cise  unlawful  cruelty  against  a  slave."  The  motive, 
however,  for  this  was  not  evangelic  humanity,  but  the 
public  good,  which  was  infiringed  if  any  man  ill-used 
his  property.' 

But  while  it  protected  the  life,  to  a  certain  extent 
the  person,  of  the  slave,  it  asserted  as  sternly  as  ever 
his  inferior  condition.  He  was  the  property  of  his 
master.  Whoever  became  a  slave  lost  all  power  over 
his  children.^  His  testimony  could  be  received  against 
his  master  only  in  cases  <^  high  treason.  His  union 
with  his  wife  was  still  only  concubinage,  not  mar- 
riage.* The  slave  had  no  remedy  for  adultery  before 
the  tribunals ;  it  was  left  to  the  master  to  punish  the 
offiance.     A  firee  woman  who  heA  unlawfiil  connection 

iCaiiu,i.58. 

s  Cod.  Just  ix.  U. 

*  ^  ExpedH  enim  reipublica,  nt  quit  r«  mti  ntatar  male.**  —  Inatit.  I 

*  Instit  i.  16,  and  ii.  9,  S.    Cod.  iz.  1, 90 

*  Cootuberahim,  not  connabiom. 
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with  her  slave,  according  to  the  law  of  Coustantine, 
not,  as  it  seems,  repealed  by  Justinian,  was  to  be  pat 
to  death,  the  slave  to  be  burned  alive.  But  the  law 
of  Constantine,  confirmed  in  the  West  hj  Anthemius, 
which  prohibited  the  union  of  a  freeman  and  a  slave, 
at  least  a  freeman  of  a  certain  rank,  under  the  penalty 
of  exile  and  confiscation  of  goods,  and  condemned  the 
female  to  the  mines,  appears  to  have  been  mitigated ; 
at  least  the  law  of  Claudius,  which  condemned  the 
free-woman  who  married  a  slave  to  servitude,  was  tem- 
pered to  a  sentence  of  separation.  In  the  old  Roman 
society  in  tii3  Eastern  Empire  this  distinction  betvreen 
the  marriage  of  the  freeman  and  the  concubinage  of 
the  slave  was  long  recognized  bj  Christianity  itself 
These  unions  were  not  blessed,  as  the  marriages  of 
their  superiors  had  soon  begun  to  be,  by  the  Church.^ 
Basil  the  Macedonian^  first  enacted  that  the  priestly 
benediction  should  hallow  the  marriage  of  the  slave ; 
but  the  authority  of  the  Emperor  was  counteracted 
by  the  deep-rooted  prejudices  of  centuries.  Later  laws 
appear  to  have  attempted  the  reconcilement  of  the 
Christian  privilege  with  the  social  distinction.  The 
maiTiages  of  slaves  were  to  be  celebrated  in  the 
Church ;  slaves  and  freemen  were  to  receive  the  same 
nuptial  benediction,  without  confaring  freedom  on  the 
slave.^  As  late  as  the  thirteenth  century  a  mandate  of 
Nicetas,  archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  excommunicates 
masters  who  refuse  to  allow  their  slaves  to  be  married 
in  the  Church. 

1  It  WM  thought  that  the  marriag*  before  the  choroh  would  of  itaeir  e«t 
fcr  civil  freedom. — Biot,  sur  TEscUviige,  p.  146. 
s  A.D.  867-S86. 
*  Constitut.  Imp.  xi.     lut  Gr.  Roman.  L  p.  145.    Bioi,  p.  91$. 
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The  trade  in  slaves  was  still  a  principal  and  recog^ 
nized  branch  of  commerce*  Man  was  a  mar-  skTv-tniw 
ketable  commodity.  The  whole  code  of  Justinian 
9peaks  of  the  slave  as  bearing  a  certain  appreciable 
valae,  to  be  held  by  the  same  tenure,  transferred  bj 
the  same  form,  as  other  property.  It  was  the  weak- 
ness of  Rome,  not  her  humanity  or  her  Christianity, 
which,  by  ceasing  to  supply  the  markets  with  hordes 
of  conquered  barbarians,  diminished  the  trade;  and 
Roman  citizens  were  sold,  with  utter  disregard  of 
dieir  haughty  privileges,  by  barbarian  or  Jewish  slave- 
venders.  Throughout  Greek  and  Latin  Christendom, 
however  the  Church,  by  its  precept  and  example, 
might  rank  the  redemption  of  Christian  slaves  from 
bondage  as  a  high  virtue,  the  purchase  and  the  sale 
of  men,  as  property  transferred  from  vendor  to  buyer, 
was  recognized  as  a  legal  transaction  of  the  same  valid 
ity  with  the  sale  of  other  property,  land,  or  cattle. 

The  Christian  family,  in  its  more  restricted  sense, 
comprehending  the  relations  of  husband  and  ^^  chriftba 
wife,  of  parent  and  children,  had  been  the  ^^°*"^* 
centre  from  which  the  Gospel  worked  outwards  with 
all  its  beneficent  energy  on  society.  But  Christianity, 
conscious  of  its  more  profoimd  and  extensive  influence 
on  morals,  was  in  most,^£8spects  content  to  rest  without 
intruding  into  the  |(rovince  of  laws.^  It  superadded 
its  own  sanctity  to  the  dignity  with  which  marriage 
had  been  arrayed  Iby  the  older  Roman  law :  it  super- 
added its  own  tenderness  to  that  mitigation  of  p^^Qty 
the  arbitrary  parental  power  with  which  the  '^^'^ 

I  See  thiouglioiit  this  chapter— the  Codes,  Pandects,  and  Institotes.  06 
OMdcni  weeks.  Gibbon's  celebnted  chapter,  with  Wanikonig*i  notes;  Fer 
dinaad  Walter,  Geschichte  des  Bomischen  Kechts,  pp.  3S2  et  $eq. 
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more  humane  halnts  of  later  times,  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  great  lawy^^,  had  controlled  the  despotism  of 
the  Roman  father.  The  Roman  definition  of  marriage 
Maniag*.  might  almost  satisfy  die  lofty  demands  of 
Christianity.  Matrimony  is  the  union  of  man  and 
womah,  constraining  them  to  an  ins^>arable  cohabita- 
tion.^ Polygamy  had  been  prohilHted  by  the  Prseto- 
rian  Edict  with  a  distinct  severity  not  to  be  found  in 
the  New  Testament^  Marriage,  in  the  oldest  Roman 
law,  was  a  religious  rite.  The  purchase  of  the  wife, 
the  partaking  of  food  together,'  took  place  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  pontifis.  These  ceremonials  were  at  no 
time  absolutely  necessary ;  but  ev^i,  under  the  Repub- 
lic, marriage  was  altogether,  as  to  its  validity,  a  civil 
contract.  With  the  Christians  marriage  had  resmned 
a  more  solemn  religious  character.  Certain  forms  of 
espousals  or  of  wedlock  are  among  the  most  unques- 
tionable usages  of  the  earliest  Christian  antiquity.  On 
marriage  the  Christian  is  taught  to  take  counsel  of  the 
bishop.^    Some  kind  of  benediction  in  the  Church,  or 

^  **  Nuptiie  aatem  sive  matriraoniam  est  viri  et  mulieris  eoi\|imetio,  MP- 
viduam  vitas  oonsnetudinem  continens."  — Instit.  L  iz.  1. 

s  **  Neminem  qui  sub  ditione  sit  Romani  nominis  binas  oxorea  habere 
posse  vulgo  patet;  cum  etiam  in  £dicto  Prmtcrii  hiyusmodi  viri  infamia 
notati  sint:  qnam  rem  competens  judex  inidtam  e«e  nan  patietor.** — Cod. 
y.  tit.  5, 2.  Tlie  silence  of  the  New  Testament  as  to  polygamy,  excepting 
in  the  doubtftil  text  about  the  bishop,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  learned 
contest  and  inquiry.  The  desuetude  into  which  it  had  fkUen  among  the 
Jews,  and  its  prohibition  by  Roman  manners,  if  not  by  Roman  laws,  ac- 
counts for  this  silence,  in  ray  opinion  most  AiUy,  considering  the  popular 
character  of  our  Lord's  teaching  and  that  of  his  apostles. 

*  Goemptio  et  oonfkrreatio.  —  The  oonflurreatio  was  the  more  aolenn  form 
of  marriage,  and  could  only  be  annulled  by  certain  tremendous  rites,  which 
represented  as  it  were  the  death  of  the  contracting  parties.  —  Festns,  Deiar- 
reatio.  It  had  fallen  into  disuse  with  the  extinction  of  the  older  families. 
The  other  two  fbnns  of  marriage-contract  were  ooemptio  and  osoa. 

*  Ignat.  Epist.  ad  Polycarp.  This  passage  is  foond  in  Mr.  Cnreton*! 
Byriac  version. 
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in  the  presence  of  the  community,  gave  its  peculiar 
holiness  to  the  marriage  ceremony.^  Christianity  did 
not  decline  some  of  the  gayer  and  more  innocent  usages 
of  Jewish  and  heathen  marriages — the  crowns,  the  ring, 
the  yeil  of  the  virgin.  Still,  the  Christian  might  hal- 
low Ids  union  by  the  benediction  of  the  Church ;  the 
betrothal  or  the  espousals  might  take  place  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  religious  community ;  *  yet  the  Roman 
citizen  was  bound  only  by  the  civil  contract.  On  this 
alone  depended  the  validity  of  the  marriage,  the  legit- 
imacy and  right  of  succession  in  the  children.  The 
Church,  or  the  clergy  representing  the  Church,  had  no 
jurisdiction  in  matrimonial  questions  till  after  the  legi» 
lation  of  Justinian.  It  was  never  perfect  and  supreme 
in  the  East ;  in  the  West  it  grew  up  gradually  with 
the  all-absorbing  saca*dotal  power. 

As  to  incestuous  marriages,  marriages  within  the 
more  intimate  degrees  of  relationship,  Christianity 
might  repose  upon  the  rigor  of  the  Roman  prouutwi 
law.*  There  was  no  necessity  to  recur  to*****^ 
the  books  of  Moses.  That  law  prohibited  the  union 
of  brothers  with  sisters,  of  uncles  and  aunts  with  neph- 
ews and  nieces:  it  did  not  proscribe  that  of  cousins 
german.^     The  Roman  law  extended  this  prohibition 

1  TertuU.  ad  Uxor.  u.e.%-9\  de  Monogam.  c.  11.  *'  Unde  saffidamoi 
•d  enamndam  felidtatem  ejus  matrimonii,  quod  ecdeeia  conciliat,  et  con- 
finnat  obla^,  et  obeignat  benedictio/*  &e.  &c. :  compare  Angosti,  Denk- 
wiiniigkeiten,  z.  p.  28S. 

3  This  was  a  voluntary  rite,  superinduced  by  Cbristlan  manners  upon  the 
law  of  the  realm. 

s  On  forbidden  marriages,  Gaius  I  ftS-SS;  Ulpian,  v.  6;  Oollat  Leg 
Mosaic,  ri.  -i-lT ;  J.  C  de  Nupt.  5, 4, 1  to  5. 

4  Plutarch,  QnAst  Rom.  6;  Cicer.  pro  Clnent  5;  Capitol.  M.  Antonin 
The  Emperors  Arcadius  and  Honorios  married  their  cousins.  Instit  i.  z. 
The  old  law  (Gains,  Instit  p.  S7)  allowed  a  man  to  many  his  niece  on  the 
Mother's,  not  on  the  sister's,  side.    The  Rmperr^  Claudius  availed  Ums*l/ 

VOL.  I.  ti 
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to  connections  formed  by  affinity  and  by  adoption. 
Connections  formed  by  marriage  were  as  sacred  as 
those  of  natural  kindred,  and  an  union  with  an  adopted 
brother  or  sister  was  as  inflexibly  forbidden  as  in  the 
case  of  blood. 

But  of  the  few  passages  in  the  Code  of  Justinian 
spfritoAin-  ^bich  reveal  the  Christian  legislator,  that 
uKoDBhips.  extraordinary  one  stands  out  in  peculiar  con- 
trast, which  extends  ike  prohibited  degrees  to  spiritual 
relationship.  But  the  manner,  almost  as  it  were  fiir- 
tive,  in  which  this  prohibition  is  introduced,  shows  how 
it  grew  out  of  the  existing  state  of  Roman  feeling. 
The  jealous  law  had  prohibited,  besides  the  incestuous 
degrees  of  relationship,  the  uni<m  of  a  guardian,  or  the 
son  of  a  guardian,  with  his  ward;^  But  a  man  might 
marry  an  alumna  whom  he  had  educated  as  a  slave, 
but  to  whom  he  had  afterwards  granted  liberty.^  The 
education  as  a  slave  implied  that  he  had  not  towards 
her  the  affection  of  a  parent.  No  one,  however,  would 
be  so  impious  as  to  marry  one  whom  he  had  brought 
up  in  his  house  as  a  daughter.  On  this  principle  it 
was  that,  whether  brought  up  in  his  family  or  not,  the 
sponsorship  in  baptism  implied  an  affection  so  tender 
and  parental  as  to  render  such  a  marriage  unholy. 

of  tliif  priyilege.    The  Roman  Uw,  in  fkct,  was  not  greatly  extended  by  the 
eanon  Uw,  the  prohibitory  degrees  of  whldi  are  summed  up  in  these  lines,* 
Nttta,  soror,  neptis,  matertera  patriS}  et  axw, 
Bt  patrol  oonjnx,  matar,  prlrlgiil,  noraioa* 
Uxorteqne  •oror,  privigni  nata,  auruaque, 
Atqae  aoror  patrls  ooi^ttiigl  lege  Tetanfeor. 
1  Ck>d.  Justin,  v.  6, 1  et  7. 

s  Cod.  Justin,  v.  4,  26.  There  were  other  ciyfl  prohibitions :  marriage  of 
Areeman  with  slave  (see  above),  with  a  freed  man  or  woman,  by  the  Julian 
law  confined  to  senators  and  their  children  (Inst  10,  de  Spousal. ;  Justinian 
Cod.  de  Nupt.  38,  6,  4),  of  senators  with  actors  (Ulpian,  xiii.  1,  xyi.  9)  flf 
I  of  faifamous  occupations,  &c  &c.  —  See  Walter,  p.  589. 
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Roman  pride  and  rigid  Christian  morality  would 
concur  in  lome  of  those  prohibitions  which  interdicted 
free  Romans  fipom  certain  degrading  or  disreputable 
marriages.  There  could  be  no  marriages  with  slaves : 
children  bom  from  that  concubinage  were  servile. 
The  Emperor  Valentinian  further  defined  low  and  ab- 
ject persons  who  might  not  aspire  to  lawful  imion  with 
freemen  —  actresses,  daughters  of  actresses,  tavern- 
keepers,  the  daughters  of  tavem^eepers,  procurers 
(lenones)  or  gladiators,  or  those  who  had  kept  a  public 
shop.^ 

The  Roman  law  had  graduallj  expanded  from  that 
exclusive  patrician  haughtiness  which  would  not  recog- 
nize the  marriage  with  plebeians :  it  had  admitted  unions 
between  all  of  Roman  birth ;  but  till  Roman  citizen- 
ship had  be^i  imparted  to  the  whole  Roman  Empire, 
it  would  not  acknowledge  marriage  with  barbarians  to 
be  more  than  concubinage.  Cleopatra  was  called  only 
in  scorn  the  wife  of  Antony.  Berenice  might  not  pre- 
sume to  be  more  than  the  mistress  of  Titus.  The 
Christian  world  closed  marriages  again  within  still 
more  and  more  jealous  limits.  Interdictoiy  statutes 
declared  marriages  with  Jews  and  heathens  not  only 
invalid  but  adulterous.  The  Councils  condemned  mar- 
riages with  heretics  in  terms  almost  of  equal  rigor. 
The  legislature  was  silent;  though  Manicheans  espe- 
cially, being  outcasts  by  the  law,  marriages  with  them 
must  have  been  of  questionable  validity.^ 

1  All  thif,  however,  was  in  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  Boman  law. 

s  Cod.  Theodoa.  iii.  7, 9,  ix.  7,  6,  xyi.  viii.  6;  Cod.  Justin,  i.  0,  6.  These 
laws,  in  the  time  of  Augustine  and  Jerome,  were  by  no  means  nnneoessaiy. 
'*  At  Bimo  pleroqoe  contenmentes  apoetoH  Jnssionem,  junguntur  gentiiibui 
ct  templa  Christi  idolis  prostatuont,  nee  inteHigunt  se  corporis  ejus  pnrten 
mm  aifis  ei  ^eeta  sunt*'  —  Hieron.    In  Jovin.  i.  10:  compare  Augustin 
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Yet,  however  lofty  the  theory  of  the  Roman  lawyoc} 
DiTocM.  as  to  the  sanctity  and  perpetual  obligation  of 
marriage,  it  was  practically  annulled  by  tlie  admitted 
right  and  by  the  inveterate  usage  of  divorce.  It  was 
a  contract  which  either  parly  might  dissolve,  almost 
without  alleged  cause.  In  the  older  law,  the  wife 
being,  like  the  rest  of  his  family,  the  property  of  the 
husband,  he  might  dismiss  her  at  any  time  from  his 
service.  Even  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  admitted 
divorce.  But  the  severer  morals  of  the  older  Repub- 
lic disdained  to  assert  this  privilege.  The  sixth  cen- 
tury of  Roman  greatness  is  said  to  have  begun,  before 
the  public  feeling  was  shocked  by  the  repudiation  of  a 
virtuous  but  barren  wife  by  Spurius  Carvilius  Ruga.^ 
But  in  the  later  Republic  the  frequency  of  divorce  was 
at  once  the  sign,  the  cause,  and  the  consequence  of  the 
rapid  depravaticm  of  morals.  Paulus  iBmilius  dis- 
carded the  beautiftd  Papiria  with  a  scornful  refusal  to 
assign  any  reason.^  Cato,  Cicero,  exchanged  or  dis- 
missed their  wives.  And  the  wives  were  not  behind 
their  husbands  in  vindicating  their  equal  rights.  Paula 
Valeria  repudiated  her  husband  without  cause  to  be- 
come the  wife  of  Decimus  Brutus.^  Augustus  might 
endeavor  by  laws  and  by  immunities  to  compel  or  allure 
the  reluctant  aristocracy  of  Rome  to  marriage;  he 
might  limit  divorce  by  statute :  ^  but  his  example  more 

de  fid.  et  oper.  c.  19.  They  gradually,  as  heathenism  expired,  became  lea 
ienondatory  against  each  marriages,  but  maintained  and  even  increased 
their  rigor  against  Jewish  connections.  —  Ck>ncil.  Laodic.  x. ;  but  add 
xzxi. ;  Ck>ncil.  Agath.  Ixvii. ;  Ck>ncil.  Arelat  xi. ;  Uliber.  zvi.  xviL 

1  Dion.  Hal.  ii.  98;  Val.  Max.  iL  1;  Aulus  GeUios.  iv.  3.  PIntaroh  'm 
Numft. 

^  "  My  shoes  are  new  and  well-made,  but  no  one  knows  where  they  piaoh 
me."  —  Plutarch.  Vit.  Paul.  iEmil. 

s  Cic.  ad  Fam.  *  See  the  lex  P^ua  PoppM 
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powerfttlly  counteracted  his  own  laws.  He  compelled 
the  husband  of  Livia  to  divorce  her  daring  a  state  of 
pr^nancy,  and  bj  marrying  her  became  the  father  of 
a  doabtfol  offipring.  Msdcenas  changed  his  wives  as 
he  changed  his  dress.^  Seneca,  in  his  lofty  Stoic  moral- 
ity, declares  that  the  noble  women  of  Rome  calculated 
the  year  not  by  the  Consuls,  but  by  their  husbands.* 
Juvenal,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  satire,  might  describe 
the  husband  discarding  his  wife  for  the  slightest  infirm-* 
ity;'  Martial  might  point  an  epigram  against  these 
legal  adulteries;^  and  all  these  writers  might  dwell, 
and  with  licensed  exaggeration,  only,  or  principally,  on 
the  manners  of  the  capital  and  those  of  the  higher 
orders  ;  but  throughout  the  Roman  world  there  can  be 
no  doubt  diat  this  dissolution  of  those  bonds  which 
unite  the  fiunily  was  the  corroding  plagae  of  Roman 
society.  Christianity  must  have  subjugated  public 
feeling  to  a  great  extent ;  it  must  have  overawed,  and 
softened,  and  rendered  attractive  the  marriage  state  by 
countless  examples  in  every  part  of  the  Empire  (Uke 
that  80  beautiAilly  described  by  Tertullian),^  far  more 
than  by  its  monastic  notions  of  the  superior  dignity  of 
virginity,  before  even  Constantine  could  venture  on  his 
prohibitory  law  against  divorce.  Marriage  was  abso- 
lutely annulled  by  three  causes,  retirement  to  a  monas- 

1  w  Qui  monm  milllee  dnzit"    Soch  is  the  hyperbole  of  Senect,  whi 
hated,  perhaps  because  he  envied,  tha  meinoi}r  of  Kncenas.    "  Quotidian 
repadia."  —  De  Provid.  c  8. 
>  Seoee.  de  Benef.  iii.  16. 

•  Conlige  sardnolas,  dicet  Ubertns,  et  exi; 
Jam  gravis  es  nobis,  et  s«pe  emnngeris;  exi 
Odos  et  propers:  siooo  venit  altera  nsso. 

8ai,  yi.  146. 

*  **  Qjm  nnblt  toties,  non  nnblt,  adnltera  lege  est"— ri.  7 

*  Ad  uxor.  fl.  c  9. 
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dc  life,  impotence,  and  captivity.  The  period  at  which 
captivity  dissolved  the  tie,  and  permitted  the  hupband 
or  the  wife  to  many  again,  was  differently  defined  in 
successive  statutes.  The  divorce  law  of  Constantine 
limited  repudiation  to  three  causes:  against  the  hus- 
band, if  he  was  a  homicide,  a  magician,  a  violator  of 
tombs.^  In  either  of  these  cases  the  wife  recovered 
her  dowry.  If  she  sued  for  a  divorce  for  any  other 
cause,  she  forfeited  her  dowry,  her  jewek,  even  to  the 
bodkin  of  lier  hair,  and  was  sentenced  to  deportation 
into  a  desert  island.  Against  the  wife  the  three  crimes 
were  adultery,  witchcraft,  or  acting  as  procuress.  If 
the  husband  repudiated  her  for  one  of  these  causes  he 
retained  the  dowry ;  if  for  any  other  the  penalty  was 
die  forfeiture  of  the  dowry.  If  he  married  again,  the 
repudiated  wife  might  enter  his  house  and  seize  the 
dowry  of  the  new  bride.  But  the  severity  of  this  law 
was  mitigated  by  Honorius,'  its  penalties  abrogated  by 
Theodosius  the  younger.  This  law,  which  is  recited 
in  the  Code  and  in  the  Novelise  of  Justinian,  adds  to 
the  causes  which  justify  divorce :  on  the  part  of  die 
wife,  if  the  husband  is  guilty  of  adultery,  high  treason, 
or  forgery,  sacrilege,  pillage  of  churches,  robbery  or 
harboring  robbers,  cattle-driving,  man-stealing,  hav« 
ing,  to  the  disgrace  of  his  fiunily,  connection  widi  loose 
women  in  the  sight  of  his  wife,  attempting  her  life  by 
poison  or  violence,  or  scourging  her  in  a  manner  insup- 
portable to  a  fi'eewoman.  On  the  part  of  the  husband, 
besides  all  these,  frequenting  the  banquets  of  strangers 
without  his  knowledge  or  consent,'  passing  the  night 

1  Cod.  Theod.  de  repad.  iii.  x>i. 

s  Novell.  xyiL  de  repadiis  ad  calc  ood.  Theodoe.    Rittor  obeervM  thil 
die  constitatioiis  wen  not  annulled  by  this  edict,  only  the  penaltiea. 
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abroad  withoat  just  cause  or  permission,  or  indulging 
m  the  Circus,  the  theatre,  or  the  amphitheatre,  without 
his  leave.* 

The  legislation  of  Justinian  is  obviously  embarrassed 
with  the  dii&cult^  of  the  question  of  repudiation :  it 
reenacts,  but  with  some  hesitation,  the  severe  statutes 
of  Theododus :  a  succession  of  new  laws  explains,  re- 
stricts, or  confirms  the  plainer  language  of  the  Code. 
Justinian,  indeed,  first  extended  the  penalties  of  the 
laws  against  divorce  to  cases  of  marriage  without 
dower :  if  the  husband  repudiated  an  undowered  wife 
without  just  cp«use,  he  forfeited  to  her  one  fourth  of  his 
property.*  But  the  successor  of  Justinian  was  com- 
pelled to  sweep  away  all  these  provisions,  and  to  re^ 
store  the  liberty  of  divorce  by  mutual  consent.  The 
Emperor,  as  the  law  declares,  was  beset  by  complaints 
and  remonstrances,  that  inextinguishable  hatred  was  im- 
planted in  families  by  these  restrictions,  that  secret 
poisonings  would  become  common  :  he  resisted  long, 
but  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  general  clamor.  The 
manners  of  Constantinople,  perhaps  of  the  Roman 
world,  triumphed  over  the  severer  authority  of  the 
Church. 

Concubinage,  a  kind  of  inferior  marriage,  of  which 
the  issue  were  natural  children  not  bastards,  ooncubinage. 
had  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  l^alized  by  Augustus. 
The  Christian  Emperors  endeavored  to  give  something 
of  the  dignity  of  legitimate  marriage  to  this  union,  by 
enlarging  the  rights  of  natural  children  to  succession  ; 
but  in  the  East  it  was  not  abolished,  as  a  legal  union, 

1  Cod.  ▼.  xvii. ;  Pandects,  xziv.  ii. ;  Novelle,  xxii.  cxyii.  ojoadv.  The 
Ui3titizt6f  avoid  the  subject 

s  Cod.  T.  zyiL  iL  To  the  fint  caosee^were  added,  endeavor  to  procun 
tbortion,  aad  indecent  bathing  in  the  pablic  baths  with  men. 
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till  the  time  of  Leo  the  Philosopher ;  in  the  West  it 
was  perpetuated  by  the  pride  of  the  conquering  races, 
and  in  some  respects  by  the  practice  of  the  clei^  them- 
selves to  a  much  later  period.^ 

That  primeval  constitution  of  Roman  society,  which 
p^^i^  made  each  family  a  little  state,  with  its  pe- 
pow»r.  culiar  sacrifices  and  peculiar  jurisdiction,  of 

which  the  father  was  Priest  and  King,  had  long  fiiUen 
into  disuse.  The  parental  power,  in  theory  absolute, 
had  been  Umited  by  public  feeling  and  long  desuetude. 
Even  under  the  old  republic,  Brutus  and  Manlius  were 
magistrates  and  generals  as  well  as  &thers ;  the  execu- 
tion of  their  sons  was  a  sacrifice  to  Roman  liberty  and 
to  Roman  discipline,  not  an  exertion  of  parental  author- 
ity. Erixo,  a  Roman  knight  in  the  time  of  Seneca, 
whose  son  died  under  his  chastisement,  was  pursued 
through  the  forum  by  the  infiiriated  people.^  Alexan- 
der Severus  limited  the  parental  power  by  law.  It  waa 
well  perhaps  for  human  nature  that  this  change  had 
taken  place  before  the  promulgation  of  Christianity. 
It  was  spared  those  domestic  martyrdoms  which  might 
have  taken  place  in  many  families.  For  that  which 
the  divine  wisdom  of  its  founder  had  foreshown  was 
uievitable.  Youth,  in  its  prospective  ardor,  would  be 
more  prone  to  accept  the  new  religion,  than  age,  rig- 
idly attached  to  ancient  and  established  usages.  It  is 
the  constant  reproach,  with  which  the  apolo^ts  of 
Christianity  have  to  contend,  that  it  nurtured  filial  dis- 
obedience, and  taught  children  to  revolt  against  the 
authority  of  parents.'    But  this  conflict  was  over  long 

1  Dacaoge,  art.  Concabina. 
*  Seneca  de  Clnment  i.  14. 

s  TertnU.  Apologet.  c  t;  Origen  contra  Oek.;  HieronTB.  Epiat  a4 
LtttJun. 
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before  Christiaiiity  entered  into  Roman  legislation* 
The  life  of  the  child  was  as  sacred  as  that  of  the  par< 
ent;  and  Constantine,  when  he  branded  the  murdef 
of  a  son  with  the  name  of  parricide,  hardly  advanced 
apon  the  dominant  feeling.  Some  power  remained  of 
moderate  chastisement,  but  even  this  was  liable  to  the 
control  of  law.  Disinheritance  remained  the  only  pen- 
alty which  the  fiither  could  arbitrarily  inflict  upon  the 
son ;  for  by  degrees  that  absolute  possession  of  all  the 
proper^  of  the  son  which  of  old  belonged  to  the  &ther 
had  be^i  limited.  The  pecnlium  over  which  full  power 
was  vested  in  the  son  was  extended  by  Augustus,  Tra- 
jan, and  Hadrian  to  all  which  he  might  acquire  in 
military  service,  even  to  captives  who  became  his 
slaves,  to  be  disposed  of  by  gMl  or  will ;  by  Constan- 
tine  and  later  Emperors  to  all  emoluments  obtained  in 
dvil  employments ;  by  Justinian  to  the  inheritance,  in 
certain  cases,  of  the  mother's  property. 

Infimticide  was  thus  a  crime  by  law,  but  the  sale 
and  exposure  of  children,  the  most  obstinate  inflmtioMe. 
vestige  of  the  arbitrary  parental  power,  aggravated 
by  the  increasing  misery  of  the  times,  still  contended 
with  the  humane  severity  of  the  laws,  and  the  fervent 
denunciations  of  the  Christian  teachers.^  The  sale  of 
children  was  prohibited  by  law,  yet  prevailed  to  late 
times.  The  Emperor  Trajan  had  declared  that  a  free- 
bom  child,  exposed  by  its  parents  and  brought  up  by  a 
stranger,  did  not  forfeit  its  liberty.^  The  Christian 
Emperor  first  declared  exposure  d  in&nts  a  crime;* 

1  Athcnagor.  Apologot.  Tertallian,  Apobget  9;  LacCaotinf,  D.  I.  yi  90. 

*  PlmT,  Spvt  z.  7. 

«  The  Cod.  Jvatin.  It.  48, 1,  oooflnned  the  decbntion  of  the  law  bj  Dkh 
eletian.  ^  liberoe  a  parentSbiia  neque  venditioais  neqoe  donatlonie  titol^, 
ftaqne  pignorb  Jurr,  aat  alio  qaoHbet  modo,  neo  rab  pnetextn  ignorantLa 
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at  the  same  time  he  declared  the  children  of  such  poor 
parents  as  should  be  unable  to  nourish  them,  children 
of  the  state,  to  be  clothed  and  supported  by  the  pub- 
lic treasury.  This  vast  poor  law  could  not  have 
been  carried  into  effect,  or  was  necessarily  modified  by 
new  laws,  providing  for  children  thus  exposed.  The 
stranger  who  took  up  such  child  and  maintained  it, 
might,  according  to  a  law  of  Theodosius  the  Great, 
bring  it  up  as  his  own  son,  or  as  his  slave.  The  fath^^ 
who  had  exposed  his  child,  having  abandoned  his 
paternal  power,  could  not  reclaim  it;  he,  howevCT*, 
who  had  sold  his  child  through  poverty  might  redeem 
it  by  paying  the  same  price,  or  replacing  it  by  another 
slave.  But  one  of  Justinian's  supplementary  laws 
both  shows  the  unrepressed  frequency  of  the  practice, 
and  by  its  strong  language  the  profound  sense  of  its 
inhumanity.  It  was  now  the  custom  to  leave  the  chil- 
dren not  merely  in  the  streets,  but  in  tfie  churches,  in 
order,  no  doubt,  to  appeal  to  the  kindness  of  the  clergy 
and  the  more  pious  worshippers.  If,  says  the  law, 
worn-out  slaves,  who  are  exposed  by  their  masters, 
obtain  their  freedom,  how  much  the  rather  fireebom 
infants  ?  But,  as  if  aware  that  this  was  rather  a 
penalty  on  the  charitable  person,  who  might  undertake 
the  care  of  such  childr^i  (fi)r  whom  it  might  be  better 
to  be  brought  up  as  slaves  than  left  to  perish),  condign 
punishment  is  threatened,  it  is  to  be  presumed  the  penal- 
ty for  murder,  against  the  guilty  parties.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  practices  though  not  so  clearly  trace- 

•ccipieiiteB,  in  aliain  transferri  poMe,  xnanlfestiBsimi  jaris  est"  Tet  in  Um 
life  of  Paphnutus  by  Jerome  we  read:  *'  Mihi  est  maritua  qui  flscalis  debiC 
gratis,  suspensus  est  et  flagellatus,  ac  poenis  omnibus  cmciatiis,  servatnr  ia 
caroere.  Tree  autem  nobis  lllii  fbemnt,  qui  pro  ^nsdem  debit!  neoessitata 
liftraeti  sunt." 
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able,  expired  bat  slowly  in  tiie  East ;  m  the  West  it  still 
required  the  decrees  of  CoDncils  and  the  edicts  of  sov- 
ereigns to  extirpate  this  pertinacious  crime.^ 

B.  Christianity  made  no  change  in  the  tenure  of 
succession  to  prc^rty.  The  Christian  churches  suc« 
oeeded  to  that  sanctity  which  the  ancient  law  |^^  ^ 
had  attributed  to  the  temples ;  as  soon  as  they  i^'^p*^^- 
were  consecrated  they  became  public  property,  and 
could  not  be  alienated  to  any  other  use.  The  ground 
itself  was  hallowed,  and  remained  so  even  after  the 
temple  had  been  destroyed.  This  was  an  axiom  of 
the  heathen  Papinian.'  GKfts  to  temples  were  ah'ke 
inalienable,  nor  could  they  be  pledged ;  the  exception 
in  the  Justinian  code  betrays  at  once  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  power,  and  the  silent  progress  of  Christian 
humanity.  They  could  be  sold  or  pledged  for  the 
redemption  of  captives,  a  purpose  which  the  old  Roman 
law  would  have  disdained  to  contemplate.'  The  burial 
of  the  dead  made  ground  holy.  This  consecration 
might  be  made  by  any  private  person ;  but  a  pubUc 
burial-ground  became,  in  a  certain  sense,  public  prop- 
erty.* 

The  great  law  of  Constantino,  which  enabled  the 

1  CopiL  vi.  c  142;  Decret.  Gregor.  de  exposit.  lib.  ii.  971, 973, 978. 

*  InstH.  ii.  1, 8.    Papinian  lived  under  the  reign  of  Seyenu. 

*  Propertj  might  be  beqaeathed  in  general  terms  for  the  redemption  of 
captiTea.    e.  L  8, 48. 

4  Iiwtit.  iL  If  9.  If  the  owner  gave  oonaent,  a  body  might  be  interred  hi 
any  groond,  which  thereby  became  sacred;  if  the  owner  afterwards  wished 
to  withdraw  his  consent,  he  toM  not:  his  right  was  lost  in  the  sanctity  of 
the  ground.  Paolo  Sarpi  supposes,  but  quotes  no  authority,  that  the 
eharcbes  had  even  befbre  Constantine  received  lands  by  bequest,  but  con* 
traiy  to  law.  They  were  confiscated  by  Diocletian.  The  following  is  a  law 
of  Diodetian  and  Maximian,  a.d.  290:  '*  Collegium,  si  nuUo  spedali  privr 
legio  snbnixnra  sit,  hflrsditatem  capere  non  posse,  dubium  non  ist."— C 
I  de  hsred.  histit;  Sarp4  Opere,  iv.  71. 
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Christian  churches  to  receive  gifts  and  bequests,  waa 
but  an  extension  or  transference  of  the  right  belon^ring 
to  heathen  temples^  and  priesthoods,  many  of  \vhich 
were  endowed  with  large  estates.^  Even  during  the 
reign  of  Constantine  some  parts  of  the  estates  of  the 
heathen  temples  were  made  over  to  the  Christians ;  but 
the  private  offerings  of  the  iaithftil,  by  donation  and  by 
will,  poured  in  with  boundless  prodigality.  Afaready 
hseridipety,  seeking  inheritances  by  undue  means, 
is  branded  as  an  ecclesiastical  vice  by  the  severer 
teachers,  and  restrained  by  law ; '  already  the  abuses  ol 
wealth  begin  to  appear.  The  Apostolic  Constitutions 
enact  that  the  property  of  the  bishop  should  be  kept 
distinct  from  that  of  his  see,^  his  own  he  may  be- 
queath by  will  to  his  wife,  his  children,  or  other  heirs ; 
the  property  of  the  Church  is  to  descend  sacred  and 
inviolate.  Already  bishops  are  reproached,  as  too 
much  involved  in  worldly  affidrs ;  Councils  declare  that 
they  must  be  relieved  ft'om  the  administration  of  the 
temporal  concerns  of  their  churches;  a  steward  or 
oeconomus  must  be  appointed  in  each  church  for  this 
end.^  The  sovereigns,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  set 
bounds  to  this  tide  of  wealth  which  was  setting  into 
the  Church,  to  the  loss  of  the  imperial  exchequer, 
swelled  it  by  their  own  munificence,  as  well  as  by  the 

^  A  law  in  the  Justinian  code  declares  all  gifts  or  bequests  to  heatheo 
persons  or  places  {u  e.  priests  and  temples)  null  and  void.  —  Leo.  L  11, 9. 

*  On  the  church  property  of  the  ancients  see  the  carious  passage  in  Ap- 
pian.  During  the  pressure  of  the  Mithridatic  war,  Sylla  sold  as  much  of 
the  property  devoted  to  sacriflces  as  produced  9000  pounds  of  gold.  —  Ds 
Bello  Mithrid.,  c  xxil. 

*  Hieronymus  in  Nepot.,  Epist.  xxxiv.  The  law  of  Yalentinian.  Set 
oage68. 

^  Apostol.  Constit  can.  8S. 

«  Chrys.  Horn.  Ixxxyi.  in  MathsBom.  OoncO  Antioch.  Synod.  Chaked 
can  90. 
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tenor  of  their  laws.  Thej  dared  not  incur  the  re- 
proach at  once  of  want  of  respect  to  the  clergy,  of 
parsimony  to  the  poor,  of  stinting  the  magnificence 
of  the  edifices,  now  everywhere  rising  for  the  honor  of 
Grod.  These  were  the  three  acknowledged  purposes  to 
which  were  devoted  the  ecclesiastical  revenues. 

The  legislation  of  Justinian  confirmed  all  the  pro- 
visions of  former  Christian  emperors  for  the  security 
and  enlargement  of  ecclesiastical  wealth.  A  law  of 
Leo  and  Anthemius  was  the  primary  palladium  of 
Church  property.  It  declared  every  kind  of  property 
in  land,  in  houses  or  rents,  in  movables,  in  peasants  or 
slaves,  absolutely  inalienable  even  with  the  concurrent 
consent  of  the  bishop,  the  steward,  and  all  the  clergy. 
All  such  sacrilegious  alienations  by  gift,  bequest,  or 
exchange,  were  absolutely  null  and  void.  The  steward 
guilty  of  such  alienation  lost  his  office,  and  was  bound 
to  make  good  the  loss  out  of  his  own  property.  The 
notaries  who  drew  such  deeds  were  condemned  to  per- 
petual exile ;  the  judges  who  confirmed  them  lost  their 
office  and  forfeited  all  their  property.*  The  lease  or 
nsufiruct  only  could  be  granted  under  certain  precise 
stipulations. 

A  law  of  Valentinian  and  Marcian  enlpowered  all 
widows,   deaconesses,   or    ntms  to    bequeath    to   any 

1  **Nee  d  omnM  cum  nKglofo  •pifoopo  et  oBoonomo  derici  in  eomm  pot- 
■essionam  alienationem  ooiueotiaiit.**  —  c.  i.  2,  xlv.  This  law,  which  wic 
originally  limited  to  the  church  of  Constantinople,  was  re^nacted  with 
some  slight  alterations  bj  Anastasiut  and  hy  Justinian.  •—  Constit  7.  Jus- 
tinian extended  this  law  to  the  whole  empire,  including  the  West.  —  Nov. 
7.  Const,  ix.  These  two  conRtitutions  (c.  i.  11,  24)  gave  the  right  of  claim- 
ing bequests  to  the  church  for  100  years;  this  was  afterwards  limited  te 
U).  —  Nov.  Constit.  iii.  181-86.  The  emperor  might,  for  the  public  good, 
leceire  church  property  in  ezduuige,  giving  more  valuable  property. " 
Nov.  7 
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church,  chapel,  body  of  clergy,  monastery,  or  to  the 
poor,  the  whole  or  any  part  of  their  property.  Zeno 
enacted  that  any  one  who  had  bestowed  any  property  on 
any  martyr,  prophet,  or  angel,  to  build  a  house  of  prayer ; 
in  case  he  died  before  the  work  was  finished,  his  heirs 
were  bound  to  complete  it^  The  same  applied  to 
caravansaries,  hospitals,  or  almshouses.  The  bishop  or 
his  officers  might  exact  the  completion  to  the  fiill.^ 
Justinian  recognizes  bequests  simply  to  Jesus  Christ, 
which  might  be  claimed  by  the  principal  church  of  the 
city;  and  bequest  made  to  any  archangel  or  saint, 
without  specified  place,  went  to  the  nearest  church 
dedicated  to  that  angel  or  saint^ 

Founders  of  churches  possessed  the  right  of  patron- 
age, but  the  bishop  might  reAise  an  unqualified  priest.^ 

All  church  property  was  declared  free  from  baser 
services,  and  from  extraordinary  contributions. 

Thus  the  Church  might  constantly  receive  and  never 
depart  firom  property ;  and  thus  began  its  immunities 
from  public  burdens.  In  the  rapid  change  of  mas- 
ters, undergone  in  far  the  larger  part  of  the  Roman 
world,  property  of  all  kinds  was  constantly  accumu- 
lating in  the  hands  of  the  Church,  which  rarely,  ex- 
cept through  firaud  or  force,  relaxed  its  grasp.  The 
Church  was  the  sole  proprietor,  whom  forfeiture  or 
confiscation  could  never  reach ;  whose  title  was  never 
antiquated ;  before  whose  hallowed  boundaries  violence 
stood  rebuked;  whom  the  law  guarded  against  her 
own  waste  or  prodigality;  to  whom  it  was  the  height 
of  piety,  almost  insured  salvation,  to  give  or  to  be- 
queath,  sacrilege  to   despoil,    or   to   defraud;    whose 

^  C.  i  2,  XV.  «  C.  i.  8,  45. 

»  Cod  i.  2.  26.  4  Nov.  123.    Nov.  ConaUt  67,  % 
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property  if  alienated  was  held  under  a  perpetual  ciuve, 
which  either  withered  its  harvest,  or  brought  disaster 
and  ruin  on  the  wrongfiil  possessor. 

C.  The  penal  laws  of  the  Roman  Empire,  except 
ing  in  the  inflexible  distinction  drawn  between  the 
freeman  and  the  slave,  were  not  immoderately  severe, 
nor  especially  barbarous  in  the  execution  of  punish- 
ment. In  this  respect  Christianity  introduced  no  great, 
mitigation.  The  aboUtion  of  crucifixion  as  a  punish- 
ment by  Constantine  was  an  act  rather  of  religious 
reverence  than  of  humanity.  Another  law  of  Con- 
stantine, if  more  rigorously  just,  sanctions  the  cruel 
iniquity,  which  continued  for  centuries  of  Christian 
legislation — the  torture.  No  one  could  be  executed 
for  a  capital  crime,  murder,  magic,  adultery,  except 
after  his  own  confession,  or  the  unanimous  confession 
of  all  persons  interrogated  or  submitted  to  torture.^ 

Some  crimes  were  either  made  capital  or  more  rig- 
idly and  summarily  punished  with  death  by  the  ab- 
horrence of  Christianity  for  sensual  indulgences.  The 
violation  of  virgins,  widows,  or  deaconesses  professing 
a  religious  life,  was  made  a  capital  offence,  to  be  sum- 
marily punished  .2 

The  crime  against  nature,  the  deep  reproach  of 
Greek  and  Roman  manners,  was  capitally  pimished.^ 

But  remarkable  powers  had  been  given  by  former 
Emperors,  and  enlarged  by  Justinian,  or  rather,  it  was 
made  a  part  of  the  episcopal  Amotion,  to  visit  every 

1  By  the  Justinian  code,  Nov.  cxxiii.  c.  81,  torture  {fi&aavoi)  and  ezi^ 
irere  the  punishment  of  any  one  who  insulted  a  bbhop  or  presbjrter  in  the 
ehnrch.    The  diaturbance  of  the  sacred  rites  was  a  capital  offence. 

«  Cod.  i.  8,  68. 

*Two  bishops  were  publicly  executed  for  this  offence  by  Justin  lan.— 
e,  p.  87. 
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month  the  state  prisons,  to  inquire  into  the  ofifences 
of  all  persons  committed,  and  to  admonish  the  civil 
authorities  to  proceed  according  to  the  law.^  Private 
prisons  were  prohibited ;  the  bishop  was  empowered 
to  order  all  such  illegal  places  of  confinement  to  be 
broken  open,  and  the  prisoner  set  Scee.^ 

In  certain  points  the  bishops  were  the  legal  as  well 
as  the  spiritual  guardians  of  public  morality.  They 
had  power  to  suppress  gaming  of  certain  prohibited 
kinds.^  With  the  presidents  of  the  provinces  they 
might  prevent  women  from  being  forced  on  the  stage, 
or  from  being  retained  against  their  will  in  that  dan- 
gerous and  infamous  profession.^  If  the  president,  in 
his  office  of  purveyor  for  the  public  amusement,  should 
be  the  person  in  fault,  the  bishop  was  to  act  of  himself, 
either  of  his  own  authority  or  by  appeal  to  the  Em- 
peror. 

A  new  class  of  crimes,  if  not  introduced  by  Chris- 
tianity, became  multiplied,  rigorously  defined,  merci- 
lessly condemned.  The  ancient  Roman  theory,  that 
the  religion  of  the  State  must  be  the  religion  of  the 
people,  which  Christianity  had  broken  to  pieces  by  its 
inflexible  resistance,  was  restored  in  more  than  its 
former  rigor.  The  code  of  Justinian  confirmed  the 
laws  of  Theodosius  and  his  successors,  which  declared 
certain  heresies,  Manicheism  and  Donatism,  crimes 
against  the  State,  as  affecting  the  common  welfiure. 
The  crime  was  punishable  by  confiscation  of  all  proper- 
ty, and  incompetency  to  inherit  ;.r  to  bequeath.  Death 
did  not  secure  the  hidden  heretic  from  prosecution; 
fts  in  high  treason,  he  might  l>e  convicted  in  his  grave. 

1  Cod.  L  4,22.  Cod.  1.4,  22. 

s  Cod.  ii  4, 14.  4  De  Episcop  Audlent  ii.  4, 88. 
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Not  only  was  his  testament  invalid^  but  inheritance 
could  not  descend  through  him.  All  who  harbored 
such  heretics  were  liable  to  punishment;  their  slaves 
might  desert  them,  and  transfer  themselves  to  an  or- 
thodox master.^  The  list  of  proscribed  heretics  grad- 
ually grew  wider.  The  Manicheans  were  driven 
still  £Btrther  away  from  the  sympathies  of  mankind ; 
by  one  Greek  constitution  they  were  condemned  to 
capital  punishment.  Near  thirty  names  of  less  de- 
tested heretics  are  recited  in  a  law  of  Theodosius  the 
younger,  to  which  were  added,  in  the  time  of  Justin- 
ian, Nestcurians,  Eutychians,  ApoUinarians.  The  books 
of  all  these  sects  were  to  be  burned  ;  yet  the  formida* 
ble  numb^  of  these  heretics  made,  no  doubt,  the  gen- 
eral execution  of  the  laws  impossible.  But  the  Jus> 
tinian  code,  having  defined  as  heretics  all  who  do  not 
believe  the  Catholic  fiuth,  declares  such  heretics,  as 
well  as  Pagans,  Jews,  and  Samaritans,  incapable  of 
holding  civil  or  military  ofBces,  except  in  the  lowest 
ranks  of  the  latter ;  ^  they  could  attain  to  no  civic 
dignity  which  was  held  in  honor,  as  that  of  the  de- 
fensors, though  such  offices  as  were  burdensome  might 
be  imposed  even  on  Jews.^  The  assemblies  of  all  her- 
etics were  forbidden,  their  books  were  to  be  collect- 
ed and  burned,  their  rites,  baptisms,  and  ordinations 
prohibited.^  Children  of  heretical  parents  might  em- 
brace orthodoxy;  the  males  the  parent  could  not 
disinherit,  to  the  females  he  was  bound  to  give  an 
adequate  dowry .^     The  testimony  of  Manicheans,  of 

1  Cod.  de  BmreL  i.  5,  U. 

2  There  was  an  ezceptfon  fyr  the  Goths  in  the  senrioe  of  the  Empire 
'Cod.  Llx.5.  _  « Cod.  L  5,21. 
»Cod.i.5,21. 

TOL.  I.  it 
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Samaritans,  and  Pagans  could  not  be  received ;  a}H»- 
tates  to  any  of  these  sects  and  religions  lost  all  thm 
former  privileges,  and  were  liable  to  all  penalties.^ 

II.  The  Barbaric  Laws  *  differed  from  those  of  the 
Barixario  empire  in  this  important  point.  The  Roman 
•*****■•  jurisprudence  issued  entirely  from  the  will  oi 

the  Emperor.^  The  ancient  laws,  whether  of  the  Re- 
public or  of  his  imperial  predecessors,  received  their 
final  sanction,  as  comprehended  within  his  code:  the 
answers  of  the  great  lawyers,  the  accredited  legal 
maxims,  obtained  their  perpetuity,  and  became  the 
permanent  statutes  of  the  realm  through  the  same  an* 
thority.  The  barbaric  were  national  codes,  framed 
and  enacted  by  the  King,  with  the  advice  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  great  council  of  his  nobles,  the 
flower  and  representative  of  the  nation.^     They  were 

1  Cod.  I.  7. 

s  All  the  baibfluian  codes  are  in  Latm,  but  Gennmn  words  are  perpetnaDj 
Introduced  for  offices  and  nsages  porelj  Tentonic  —  Weigelda,  Bachim- 
burg.  See  Eichhom,  Staats-  and  Rechtsgeschichte,  i.  p.  232.  See  carious 
extract  from  Lombard  Law  on  manomission,  p.  881.  The  collection  whkii 
I  have  chiefly  used  is  the  latest,  that  of  Candanl,  Leges  Barbarorom,  Ven* 
ice,  1781. 

8  Many  Christians,  even  of  honorable  birth,  according  to  Salvian,  fled 
flrom  the  crael  oppressions  of  the  Boman  law,  no  doubt  the  fiscal  part,  and 
took  reflige  among  the  heathen  barbarians.  **  Inter  biec  vastantor  paope- 
res,  viduffi  gem  ant,  orphani  proculcantur,  in  tantum  ut  multi  eorum  et  non 
obscuris  natalibus  editi  et  liberaliter  instituti  ad  hostes  Ibginnt,  ne  pemeco* 
tionis  publice  affiictione  moriantur,  qusrentes  scilicet  apud  barbarot  Bomi^ 
num  humanum,  quia  apud  Romanes  barbaram  inhumanitatem  ferre  noa 
poflsunt.  Et  quamvis  ab  his,  ad  qaos  confiigiunt,  discrepent  ritu,  discre- 
pent ling^,  ipso  etiam,  ut  ita  dicam,  corporum  atque  induviarura  barfani« 
carum  foetore  dissentiant,malunt  tamen  in  barbaris  pati  cultom  dissimilem 
quam  in  Romanis  injustitiam  saevientem." — De  Gub.  Dei,  lib.  v. 

*  **  Hoc  decretum  est  apud  Regem  et  principee  ejus,  et  apud  cmtdumpop- 
ulum  Cbristianum,  qui  inflra  regnum  Merovingorum  consistunt." — PrwC 
ad  Leg.  Ripuar.  The  Salic  law  is  that  of  the  Gens  Francerum  inclyta, 
among  whose  praises  it  is  tliat  tbey  had  subdued  those  Romans,  who  boroed 
or  slew  the  martyrs,  while  tlie  Franks  adorn  their  relics  with  gcid  aatf 
precious  stones —  Praef.  ad  Leg.  Salic 
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the  laws  of  the  people  as  well  as  of  the  King.  As 
by  d^rees  the  bishops  became  nobles,  as  they  were 
summoned  or  took  tiieir  place  in  tlie  great  council, 
their  influence  becomes  more  distinct  and  manifest: 
they  are  joint  legisUtors  with  the  King  and  the 
nobles,  and  their  superior  intelligence,^  as  the  only 
lettered  class,  gives  them  great  opportunity  of  modi- 
fying, in  the  interest  of  religion  or  in  their  own,  the 
statutes  of  the  rising  kingdoms.  This,  however,  was 
of  a  later  period.  The  earliest  of  these  codes,  the 
Edict  of  Theodoiic,  is  so  entirely  Roman,  i^^  ^ 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  called  barbaric  juris-  !JS?AihlJ^ 
prudence.  It  is  Roman  in  its  general  pro-  **^® 
visions,  in  its  language,  in  its  penalties ;  it  is  Roman 
in  the  supreme  and  imperial  power  of  legislation  as- 
sumed by  the  King :  there  is,  in  &ct,  no  Ostrogothic 
code.  The  silence  as  to  ecclesiastical  matters  in  the 
edicts  of  Theodoric  and  Athalaric  arises  from  the 
peculiar  position  of  Theodoric,  an  Arian  sovereign  in 
the  midst  of  Catholicism  dominant  in  Rome  and 
throughout  Italy .^  But  there  is  a  singular  illustra- 
tion of  the  theory  of  ecclesiastical  power,  as  vested 
in  the  temporal  sovereign.  The  Arian  Athalaric, 
the  son  of  Theodoric,  at  the  request  of  the  Pope  him- 
self, issues  a  strong  edict  against  simony,  which  by  his 
command  is  affixed,  with  a  decree  of  the  Senate  to 
the  same  effect,  before  the  porch  of  St.  Peter's.     The 

1  The  first  bistance  of  this  is  in  the  preface  to  the  code  of  Alarfc.  **  UtU- 
itatee  popnli  noetri  propitiA  dirinitate  tractantes,  hoc  qaoquo  qaod  in  legi- 
bns  Tidebatur  iniquum  meliori  deliberatione  corrigimus,  at  oronis  legum 
Bomaxianiiii  ot  antiqui  juris  obscuritaSf  adhibitis  sacerdotUnu  et  nobiiibus 
Tins,  in  lacem  mtelligenim  meUoris  deducta  resplendeat.** 

*  There  are  some  provisions  favorable  to  the  charch  borrowed  froin  the 
Uoman  law.  The  church  inherited  all  the  property  of  clergy  dying  inte*' 
*mf  —zzTiL;  apod  Candani,  i.  p.  15 
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points  in  which  the  Ostrogothic  edict  departs  from 
the  Roman  law  are :  I.  The  stronger  difference  drawn 
between  the  crimes  of  the  nobles  and  of  the  inferioi 
classes.  Already  the  Teutonic  principle  of  estimat- 
ing all  crimes  at  a  certain  pecuniary  amount,  accord- 
ing to  the  social  rank  of  the  injured  person,  the 
wehrgeU^  is  beginning  to  appear,  as  well  as  its  con- 
sequence, that  he  who  could  not  pay  by  money  must 
pay  by  his  life.^  False  witness  is  punished  with  death 
in  the  poor,  by  a  fine  in  the  rich;  the  incendiary  U^ 
burned  alive  if  a  slave  or  serf,'  if  free  he  has  only  to 
replace  the  amount  of  damage ;  should  he  be  insolvent, 
he  is  condemned  to  beating  and  exile.  Wizards,  if  of 
honorable  birth,  were  punished  with  exile ;  if  of 
humbler  descent,  with  death ;  while  a  freebom  adul- 
teress was  sentenced  to  death,  in  a  vile  and  vulgar 
woman  the  crime  was  venial.'  In  seduction,  the  se- 
ducer was  obliged  to  marry  the  woman ;  if  married, 
to  endow  her  with  a  third  of  his  estate ;  if  ignoble,  he 
suffered  death.*  II.  The  edict,  in  the  severity  of  its 
punishments,  exceeds  the  Roman  law,  especially,  as 
might  be  expected  among  the  Groths,  in  all  crimes  re- 
lating to  the  violation  of  chastity.  Capital  punish- 
ments were  multiplied,  and  capital  punishments  almost 
unknown  to  the  Roman  law.  The  author  of  seditiou 
in  the  city  or  the  cramp  was  to  be  burned  aUve.^  The 
male  adulterer  was  to  be  burned,  the  female  capitally 
punished.^  Death  was  enacted  against  pagans,  sooth- 
sayers, lowborn  wizards ;  against  destroyers  of  tombs, 
against  kidnappers  of  freemen,  against  forgery,  against 
the  judge  who  sentenced  contrary  to  law ;  ^  against 

1  xc  1.  s  xcyii.  oolonus.  *  Is^I.  *  Us. 
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robbery   of   churches,   or  forcibly   dragging    persons 
thence,  death.^ 

Not  only  were  adtdterers  capitally  punished,  but 
whoever  lent  his  house  for  the  perpetration  of  the 
crime,  or  persuaded  the  woman  to  its  perpetration.^ 
Rape  of  a  free-woman  or  virgin  was  dea^,  which  ex- 
tended to  all  who  were  aiding  or  abetting.  Parents 
neglecting  to  prosecute  for  rape  on  a  girl  under  age 
were  condemned  to  exile.  The  consenting  female  suf- 
fered death.* 

The  law  of  divorce,  however,  remained  Roman :  it 
admitted  the  same  causes,  and  was  limited  by  the  same 
restrictions.^  The  Eklict  of  Athalaric  against  concu- 
binage reduced  the  children  of  the  fireebom  concubine 
to  slavery.  The  slave  concubine  was  in  the  power  of 
the  matron,  who  might  inflict  any  punishment  short  of 
bloodshed.     Polygamy  was  expressly  forbidden.* 

The  Lombard  laws  are  issued  by  Eling  Rotharis,* 
Avith  the  advice  of  his  nobles.^  The  Burgundian,  in 
their  whole  character,  are  intermediate  between  the 
Roman  and  Barbaric  jurisprudence.  The  bishops  first 
appear  as  co-legislators  among  the  Visigoths.  Already 
in  Prance  Alaric  the  Visigoth  adopts  the  ^^^  ^ 
abridgment  of  the  Roman  law,  by  the  ad-****^***^ 
vice  of  his  priests  as  well  as  of  his  nobles.*    But  it  is 

1  cxxv. 

*  xxxhc.  So  alio  the  Lombard  Law,  ccxii.  A  man  might  defend  hhnself 
from  ft  chaige  of  adnlteiy  hy  an  oath  or  by  his  champion. — ccxir. 

*  zril.  XYiii. 
4  1iv. 

•  viLvi 

•  The  laws  of  Rotharia  were  written  serenty-six  jears  after  the  invasion 
of  Italy  by  the  Lombards.  The  Lombards,  it  must  be  remembered,  wort 
still  Arians.    The  church,  therefore,  is  not  co-legislative  with  the  nobles. 

'  "  Cum  primatibus  meis  judicibus."  —  Pnefat.  in  Canciani,  vol.  i. 
«**Adhibiti8  sacerdotibus  ac  nobilibns  vhris;'*  compare  Candani,  ii 
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in  Spain,  after  the  Vi^goths  had  cast  off  their  Arian- 
ism,  that  the  bishops  more  manifestly  influence  tho 
whole  character  of  the  legblation.  The  synods  of  To- 
ledo were  not  merely  naticmal  councils,  but  parliar 
ments  of  the  realm.^  After  the  ecclesiastical  affiurs 
had  been  transacted,  the  bishops  and  nobles  met  to- 
gether, and  with  the  royal  sanction  enacted  laws.^ 
The  people  gave  their  assent.  The  King  himself  is 
subject  to  the  Visigothic  law.  The  unlawful  usurper 
of  the  Crown  is  subject  to  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  to 
civil  penalties,  to  excommunication  as  well  as  to  death. 
Even  ecclesiastics  consenting  to  such  treason  are  to  be 
involved  in  the  interdict.  These  ecclesiastical  lawgiv- 
ers, while  they  arm  themselves  with  great  powers  for 
the  public  good,  claim  no  immunity.  Bishops  are  lia- 
ble to  fines  for  disregard  of  judges'  orders.*  The  clergy 
are  amenable  to  the  same  penalty  for  contumacy  as  the 
laity.*  But  great  powers  are  given  to  the  bishops  to 
restrain  unjust  judges,  even  the  counts.^  The  terrible 
laws  against  heresy,  and  the  atrocious  juridical  perseca- 
tions  of  the  Jews,  already  designate  Spain  as  the  throne 
and  centre  of  merciless  bigotry. 

The  Salic  law  proclaims  itself  that  of  the  noble  na- 

PraTat.  p.  xiii.  Eichhora,  not  reckoning  the  Edict  of  Theodoric,  arranges 
the  codes  thus:  I.  Lex  Visigothica — the  origin  of  the  Fuero  Jugo  — 
irhich,  however,  has  many  late  additions.  U.  Lex  Salica.  m.  The  Bur- 
gnndian.  FV.  Ripuarica,  Alemannica,  Bayarica.  These  betray  higher 
kingly  power. 

1  Canciani,  iv.  p.  52. 

>  Leges  Visigoth,  ii.  1,  6. 

»  ii.  1, 18,  ibid. 

<  U.  1.  29,  80. 

6  In  the  Visigothic  code  the  obserrance  of  the  Sunday  and  of  holydayi 
is  appointed  by  law.  The  holydays  were  fifteen  at  Easter,  seyen  before, 
seven  after.  The  Nativity,  Circumcision,  Epiphany,  Pentecost,  Ascension^ 
and  certain  days  at  harvest  and  vintage  time. 
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tion  of  the  Franks,  lately  converted  to  thesaiieiav. 
Catholic  faith,  and  even  while  yet  barbarians  untainted 
with  heresy.  In  a  later  sentence  it  boasts  that  it  has 
enshrined  in  gold  and  precious  stones  the  relics  of  those 
martyrs  whom  the  Romans  burned  with  fire,  slew  with 
the  sword,  or  cast  to  the  wild  beasts.^  But  it  is  the 
law  of  the  King  and  the  nobles :  the  bishops  are  not 
named,  perhaps  because  as  yet  the  higher  clergy  were 
still  of  Roman  descent. 

Still,  however  the  Teutonic  kings  and  Teutonic  leg* 
islators  at  first  perhi^  in  their  character  of  conquerors, 
assumed  supreme  dominion  over  the  Church  as  well  as 
over  the  State,  and  the  subject  bishops  bowed  before 
the  irresistible  authority.  St.  Remigius  violated  a  can 
on  of  the  Church  on  the  ordination  of  a  presbyter  at 
the  command  of  Clovis.^  Among  the  successors  of 
Clovis  no  bishop  was  appointed  without  the  sanction 
of  the  Crown.*  Theodoric,  son  of  Clovis,  commanded 
ihe  elevation  of  St  Nicetius  to  the  see  of  Treves.^ 
The  royal  power  was  shown  in  the  shameless  sale  of 
bishoprics.^  The  nomination  or  the  assent  of  the 
clergy  and  the  people  was  implied  in  the  theory  of  the 
election,  but  often  overborne  by  the  awe  of  the  royal 
authority.^   The  Council  of  Orleans,  which  condemned 

1  Apad  Candani,  toI.  JL  tee  p.  870. 

*  ^  Scribitb  auioiiiciim  bod  ftiisie  quod  joieit  ....  Pnesul  regionam 
enstos  ptttruB,  gentium  trinmphator  iliud  iiyiuixit**^£piat.  S.  Bernini] : 
Bouquet  iv.  p.  58. 

•  Planck,  ii.  114.    a.d.  689. 

4  M  £am  ad  episcopatom  jiuait  acceniri.**  —  Gr.  Tur. 

6  ^*  Jam  tone  geimen  illud  iniquum  cceperat  fructlficare,  ut  sacerdotiuiii 
aut  renderetor  a  regiboa,  ant  oompararetur  a  clerids.**  —  Greg.  Tor.  Vit 
Patr.  ri.  8. 

a  **  Ut  noUJ  episoopatom  pmniis  ant  comparatiooe  liceat  adipiadt  aed 
com  tokmiaU  r«^  juxta  electionem  deri  ac  plebis/*  &c  a.d.  549.  Conell 
Cai;.XO 
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the  sale  of  bishoprics,  fully  acknewledgeil  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  royal  will.  A  few  years  later  a  Council  at 
Paris  endeavored  to  throw  off  the  yoke.  It  declared 
the  election  to  be  in  the  clergy  and  the  people.  It  dis- 
claimed the  royal  mandate,  and  condemned  the  bishop 
who  should  dare  to  obtain  ordination  through  the  King 
to  be  excluded  from  the  fellowship  of  the  bishops  of  the 
province.^  But  the  fierce  Frankish  sovereigns,  while 
they  appeared  to  accede  to  these  pretensions,  tramp- 
led them  under  foot.  The  right  seems  to  follow  them 
in  their  career  of  conquest.  Dalmatius,  Bishop  of 
Khodez,  in  his  last  will,  besought  the  King,  under  the 
most  terrible  adjurations,  not  to  grant  his  office  to  a 
foreigner,  a  covetous  person,  or  a  married  man.*  In 
662  a  sjmod,  held  under  Leontius,  Archbishop  of 
Bordeaux,  deposed  the  Bishop  Emerius,  as  consecrated 
by  a  decree  of  King  Chlotaire  without  his  sanction. 
When  the  new  Bishop  Herculius  presented  himself  at 
Paris,  "  What  I  *'  exclaimed  King  Charibert,  "  do  men 
think  that  there  is  no  son  of  Chlotaire  to  maintain  his 
father's  decrees,  that  ye  dare  to  degrade  a  bishop  ap- 
pointed by  his  will  ?  "  He  ordered  the  rash  intruder 
to  be  thrown  into  a  cart  strewn  with  thorns,  and  so 
sent  into  banishment ;  the  Bishop  Emerius  to  be  rein- 
stated by  holy  men.'    He  fined  the  synod.     The  royal 

1  **  Nallns  dvibtu  invitit  ordinetnr  eplscoptis,  dIbI  quern  popuH  et  deri- 
oonim  electio  plenusinUl  qiUBsierit  volunUte.  NonprmcipU  impenb,  nequc 
per  quamlibet  oonditionem,  contra  metropolis  voIantiU^iD  vel  episcopomm 
provindalium  ingeratur.  Quod  ri  per  or^nathnem  regiam  honoris  isHof 
culmen  penradere  aliqais  mmlk  temeritate  pnesnmpserit,  a  oomprovindali- 
bos  lod  ipsius  episcopas  redpi  nollatenas  mereatnr,  qnem  indebitd  oidina 
turn  agnoscant/* — Can.  viii. 

«  Gregor.  Tor.  v.  47. 

«  Gregor.  Tur.  iv.  26.    Loebel  observes  that  Gregory,  flnom  his  expraf 
won,  "  Et  sic  principis  nltus  est  injuriam/*  thought  the  kin/;  in  the  right 
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prerogatiTe  was  perpetoally  asserted  down  at  k^t  to 
the  time  of  Charlemagne.^ 

In  the  Gothic  kingdom  of  Spain,  so  long  as  it  was 
Arian,  the  kings  interfered  not  in  the  appointment  of 
bishops.  Their  orthodox  successors  left,  it  should  seem, 
af&irs  to  take  their  own  course.^  Bnt  towards  the 
close  of  the  seventh  century  the  Council  of  Toledo 
acknowledged  the  King  as  invested  with  the  right  of 
electing  bishops.^  Ecclesiastical  synods  were  only  held 
by  royal  permission.  Their  decrees  required  the  royal 
sanction.^  This  theory  may  be  traced  through  the  nu- 
merous synods  for  ecclesiastical  purposes  in  Graul,  be- 
tween the  conquest  and  the  close  of  the  sixth  century.' 
In  Spain  the  custom  appears  distinctly  recognised  even 
under  Arian  kings.* 

As  under  the  Roman  law  no  one  could  elude  civil 
office  by  retreating  into  holy  orders.  No  decurion 
could  be  ordained  without  special  permission.  No  free- 
man could  be  ordained  in  the  Barbaric  kingdoms  with- 

1  See  ioetances  in  LoSbeL  King  Owitnii,  in  584,  rejected  (it  leened  m 
eztnodinaij  case)  gifts  for  epiflGopel  ftppointmente.  *^Non  est  prindpetas 
noBtri  consaetudo  sacerdoUnm  yennndwe  sob  pieCio,  sed  nee  Testmm  ciub 
pnemixs  compenre:  ne  et  nos  taq»is  Inori  infiuni&  notemnr,  et  voe  mago 
JSnnoni  comparemini.** — Greg.  Tnr.  vL  S8. 

<  Pope  Hilarina  laid  before  a  ijnod  at  Borne  a  letter  of  the  Tariagonian 
biabope  complaining  that  in  the  other  prorinoea  of  Spain  epiaoopal  electiona 
had  ceased.  The  bishop  nominated  his  soooessor  in  his  testament— Banm. 
mb  Ann.  4S6. 

9  **  Qnod  regie  potestatis  sit  episcopos  eligere.** 

4  Planck,  ch.  ii.  p.  125;  from  5U  to  500,  were  held  twemj-eiie  Game 
■jmods:  most  of  them  have  permisston  **  gloriosissiml  regis,"  or  some  such 
phrase. 

•  Planck,  note,  page  190. 

•  King  Theudes,  in  581,  permits  the  orthodox  bishops  **  in  Toledanam 
orbem  convenire,  et  qnscnnque  ad  ecdesiasticam  disdpUnam  perf  faiercnl 
lieeie»  lioeoterqae  dicere."  —  Isid.  in  Chron.  ad  a.d.  581 
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out  the  consent  of  the  king,  because  thereby  the  king 
lost  his  military  service.^ 

Below  the  sovereign  power  the  people  maintained 
the  right  of  the  joint  election  of  bishc^  with  the 
clergy.  This  old  Christian  usage  would  fall  in  with 
the  Teutonic  habits.  As  the  Teutons  raised  their  king 
upon  the  buckler,  and  proclaimed  him  with  the  assent  of 
the  freemen  of  the  tribe,  so  the  acclamation  of  the  peo- 
ple ratified  or  anticipated  the  nomination  of  the  bishop.' 

The  clergy  enjoyed  no  immunity  fix)m  the  laws  of 
the  land.^  In  criminal  cases  two  successive  Councils, 
at  Macon  and  at  Poictiers,^  acknowledged  that  for  all 
criminal  offences,  as  homicide,  robbery,  witchcraft,  to 
which  the  latter  adds  adultery,  they  were  amenable  to 
the  civil  jurisdiction.^  At  a  later  period  the  presence 
of  the  bishop  was  declared  necessary.^  If  indeed  the 
awe  of  the  clergy  might  repress,  or  the  obstinate  claim 
to  immunity  embarrass,  the  ordinary  judge,  the  royal 
authority  was  neither  limited  by  fear  nor  scruple.^  Nu- 

^  Cone.  Aurelian.  A.D.  511,  can.  6.  confirmed  hy  a  capitulaiy,  a.d.  S0(.  I. 
c.  114.— Marcolf.  i.  19.  —  PrncAptnm  de  Clericatn. —Planck,  159. 

^  For  the  usage  under  the  Roman  dominion  in  Gani,  fixnn  the  eaifies 
period  to  the  fifth  oentory,  see  Saynouard,  Histoire  du  Droit  Monidpa]  ec 
France,  i.  ch.  xxyi.    It  continued  to  the  twelfth  century. 

*  The  appeal  of  the  clergy  to  the  civil  courts  for  the  redress  of  ecdesss- 
tical  grievances  was  strictly  forbidden.  —  Concil.  Tolet  ilL  18.  Gone  Parv. 
A.D.  589.  c  18.  Council  under  St  Becared,  enacted,  "  Ne  ampllus  lieeat 
derids  conclericos  sues  relicto  Pontifioe  ad  judida  secularia  pertnhere.**  — 
A.D.  589.  c.  18. 

«  Concil.  Matisoon.  A.D.  581.    CondL  Pictav. 

^  According  to  Gregory  of  Tours,  Count  Leudastes  of  Tours  had,  afanoft 
every  day,  when  he  sat  in  Justice,  priests  brought  before  him  in  duuns.  ^ 
Lib.  V.  c  49. 

•  Capit  i.  28. 

7  At  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  the  civil  authorities  in  Spain  took 
upon  them  to  enforce  clerical  continence.  They  visited  Uie  houses  of  thi 
clergy,  and  took  out  all  suspiciou*  females.    With  the  consent  of  the  iMahops 
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merons  instances  occur  of  bishops  treated  with  the  most 
cruel  indigni^  bj  the  fierce  Frankish  sovereigns  for 
real  or  imputed  crimes.^  At  times  indeed  thej  sub* 
mitted  to  the  tardier  process  of  a  previous  condemna^ 
tion  by  an  ecdesiastical  synod.  Prsetextatus,  Bishop 
of  Rouen,  was  accused  by  King  Chilperic  as  an  accom- 
phce  in  the  rebelli<m  of  his  son,  before  a  synod  in 
Paris.  PrsBtextatus  was  in  danger  of  being  dragged 
firom  the  church  and  stoned  by  the  Franks.  The  bish^ 
ops  were  prepared  to  utter  the  ban.  But  his  defence 
was  undertaken  by  the  historian,  Gregory  of  Tours. 
Neither  fear  nor  l^bery  could  deter  the  intrepid  advo- 
cate icom  maintaining  the  innocence  of  the  bishop.^ 
When  the  King  could  not  obtain  his  condemnation,' 
either  the  tearing  his  holy  yesture,  or  the  imprecation 
of  the  108th  Psalm  against  him,  or  even  his  exclusion 
firom  Christian  communion,  Pnetextatus  was  suddenly 
hurried  away  to  pris(m ;  on  his  attempt  to  escape, 
grievously  beaten  and  sent  into  exile.^  This  transac- 
tion, notwithstanding  its  melancholy  close,  shows  some 
growing  respect  for  ecclesiastical  tribunals  in  cases  even 
of  high  treason.  The  Spanish  kings  threaten  bishops 
with  royal  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  censure.^ 

There  were  appeals  fi-om  ecclesiastical  synods  to  the 
Grown ;  in  some  cases  the  royal  auth<»*ity  interposed 

wtioseani  to  bAY«  appioTed  of  this  procedure,  they  might  seise  the  woinea 
•8  slATee. — CondL  Hispel.  S. 

1  Greg.  Tor.  vi  S4. 

s  **  DooentM  afgeoti  librae  promidt,  li  Fmteztetiie,  me  impugiiMita 
opprimeretof  *' 

•  Gregory  himself  admits  the  sapremaoy  of  the  king  07er  the  deigy. 
^ Si  qnis  de  nobis,  o  rex.  j ostitis  tramitem  transceiidere  yolierit  a  ts 
aarrigi  potest;  si  vero  ta  ezoesseris,  qnis  te  eoiTipiet?  ** 

•  Greg.  Tnr.  ▼.  IS. 

•  Planck,  il.  ISS. 
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to   mitigate   or   to  relieve  from  ecdesiastical  penal- 
ties.! 

But  there  is  a  strong  converse  to  this  sabjec  tion  of 
the  Church  to  the  power  of  the  King  or  the  nobility. 
Already  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  the  bishqM 
appear  in  all  the  great  assemblies  of  the  people.'  Th^ 
have  a  voice  in  the  election  of  the  King;  before  long, 
his  coronation  becomes  a  religious  ceremony.  It  was 
not,  according  to  one  theory,  that  they  succeeded  the 
Druids  of  Gaul  and  the  Teutonic  priests  in  their  dig- 
nity (the  Druids  and  their  religion  had  long  ceased  to 
maintain  any  influence,  the  German  priests  do  not 
appear  to  have  formed  a  part  of  the  great  warlike  mi- 
grations of  the  tribes),  nor  that  the  bishops  claimed 
the  privilege  of  all  free  Franks  to  give  their  sufl[tag6  iir 
the  popular  assembly.  There  were  few  of  these  regu- 
lar parliaments ;  they  were  rather  great  councils  sum 
moned  by  the  king.  The  position  of  the  Bishc^, 
their  influence  with  the  people,  their  rank  in  puUic 
estimation,  their  superior  intelligence,  designated  them 
as  tiseful  members  of  such  council.  The  later  Gothic 
kings  of  Spain  felt  even  more  awe  of  the  clergy  :  they 
had  been  rescued  by  their  zeal,  not  merely  from  the 
terrible  retribution  which  awaited  heathenism,  but 
from  that  of  heresy.  Their  conversion  to  orthodoxy 
showed  the  power  which  the  Latin  clergy  had  obtained 
over  their  minds ;  and  they  would  hasten  to  lay  the 

1  See  the  curious  ffist  of  the  Royal  nuns  (Qreg.  Tar.  x.  ^),  and  Uie  ex- 
communication  of  Archbishop  Sisibert  of  Toledo:  **  Ut  in  fine  yHm  tantnn 
communionem  accipiat,  excepto,  si  regia  pietas  antea  earn  abeolTendnoi 
erediderit*'  —  a.d.  898.    Planck,  p.  194. 

s  According  to  Eichhom,  the  first  manifiBst  ^  Concilium  mixtam  "  was  ii 
A.D.  615.  From  this  emanated  the  constitutions  of  Chlotaire  II.  whkl 
recognized  the  temporal  powers  of  the  hierarchy.  —  i.  p^  fifift. 
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first  fimits  of  their  gratitude,  submission,  and  reverence, 
at  the  feet  of  the  clergy.  Nor  were  the  ailairs  discussed 
at  these  great  councils  strictly  defined.  There  was  no 
distinct  line  betweoi  civil  and  religious  matters.  This 
dktinction  belongs  to  a  later  period  of  dyilization. 
The  clergy  were  not  unwilling  to  obtain  the  royal  or 
the  national  assent  to  their  spiritual  decrees.  The  king 
naturally  desired  the  intelligence,  the  love  of  order, 
the  authority,  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  to  ratify  his 
civil  edicts.  The  reciprocal  rights  of  each  party  had 
been  as  yet  too  little  contested  to  awaken  that  sensitive 
jealousy  of  interference  which  grew  up  out  of  centuries 
of  mutual  agression. 

But  if  in  the  great  public  assemUies  the  bishc^  had 
already  taken  this  rank,  each  in  his  city  held  tai  au- 
thority partly  recognised  by  law,  partly  resting  on  the 
general  awe  and  reverence.^  As  in  the  East,  the  iishop 
had  a  general  superintendence  over  the  courts  of  law. 
He  had,  if  not  always  the  presidential,  a  seat  in  the 
judicial  tribunal.^  He  was,  if  not  by  statute,  by  uni- 
versal recognition,  what  the  defensor  had  been  in  the 
old  municipal  system,  only  with  all  the  increased  influ- 
ence of  his  religious  churacter.  To  him  the  injured 
party  could  appeal  in  defimlt  of  justice.  He  was  the 
patron,  the  advocate  of  the  poor.  He  had  power  to 
punish  subordinate  judges  for  injustice  in  the  absence  of 
the  king.  In  Spain  the  Bishops  had  a  special  charge  to 
keep  continual  watch  over  the  administration  of  justice,' 

1  So  King  CUotaire  <n-daiiied. — Greg.  Tor.  vl.  81. 

s  On  the  raridence  of  the  bishops  in  the  dties,  its  effoct  on  the  gre«i 
increMe  in  the  power  of  the  bishop,  mnd  on  the  freedom  of  the  cities,  com- 
pare Thieny.  —  R^ts.  M^rovingiens,  L  286. 

s  **  £x  deoreto  domini  regis — simol  com  sacerdotali  condlio  oonveoltnt 
■c  discMit  qnmm  pi6  et  jusft6  com  populis  sgers  debeaat.**  —  CondL  Tolet 
iiLSS. 
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and  were  summoned  on  all  great  occasions  to  iustmct 
the  judges  to  act  with  piety  and  justice.^ 

Thus  the  clergy  stood  between  the  two  hostile  races 
in  the  new  constitution  of  society  —  the  reconcilers, 
the  pacifiers,  the  harmonkers  of  the  hostile  elements. 
They  were  Latin  in  general  in  desc^it,  in  language, 
yet  comprehending  both  races  under  their  authority 
and  influence ;  admitted  to  the  councils  of  the  Kings, 
and  equal  to  the  count  or  the  noble  in  estimation; 
controlling  one  race  by  awe,  looked  up  to  by  the  other 
as  their  natural  protectors ;  opposing  brute  force  by 
moral  and  religious  influences ;  suf^lying  the  impo- 
tency  of  the  barbaric  law  to  restrain  oppression  and 
iniquity  (where  every  injury  or  crime  had  its  commu- 
tative fine)  by  the  dread  c£  the  religious  interdict  and 
the  fears  of  hell ;  stooping  unconsciously  to  the  sufer- 
stition  of  the  times,  but  ruling  more  powerfiilly  throng 
that  superstition.  They  were  the  guardians  and  pro- 
tectors of  the  conquered,  of  the  servile  classes,  whose 
condition  was  growing  worse  and  worse,  against  the 
privileged  fireemen ;  enduring,  mitigating,  when  they 
could  not  control,  the  wild  crimes  of  the  diflferent  petty 
kings,  who  were  constantly  severing  into  firagments  tiie 
great  Frankish  monarchy,  and  warring,  intriguing, 
assassinating  for  each  firagment.  The  Bishops  during 
all  that  period,  in  Spain,  in  France,  in  Italy  —  making 
every  allowance  for  the  legendary  and  almost  adoring 
tone  in  which  their  histories  have  descended  to  us  — 
appear  as  the  sole  representatives  of  law,  order,  and 

1  "  Sint  proApectores  episcopi  qaaliter  jodket  cam  popnlis  agant,  at  ipeoi 
priemonitos  corrigant,  aut  insolentiam  eorain  prindpom  aaribus  mnotescavt 
Qaod  si  correptos  emendare  nequirerint,  et  ab  eodesift  et  a  comm'uuoac 
saspcndant.*'  — Ibid.:  compare  I/eg.  Visigoth,  ii.  1,  20,  80;  S.vnod.  Toitt 
A. n.  688,  can.  82. 
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jnsttce,  as  well  as  of  Christian  virtae  and  humanity. 
There  is  even  a  cessation  of  religions  persecution,  ez 
cept  against  the  Jews.  After  the  extinction  of  Arian- 
ism,  the  human  mind  had  sunk  into  such  inactivity  and 
barrenness  that  it  did  not  even  produce  a  new  heresy. 
Except  the  peculiar  opinions  of  Felix  and  Elipandus, 
and  those  of  Adelbert  and  Clement  in  Gaul,  down  to 
tiie  time  when  the  monk  Gotschalk  started  the  question 
of  predestination,  the  West  slumbered  in  unreasoning 
orthodoxy. 

A.  The  Barbaric  codes,  like  the  Roman,  recognized 
slavery  as  an  ordinary  condition  of  mankind.*  Ri^t«of 
Man  was  still  a  marketable  commodity.  The  Si'Swiw^ 
captive  in  war  became  a  slave ;  and  it  was  hap- ***^*®**^ 
py  for  mankind  that  he  became  so,  otherwise  the  wars 
which  swept  over  the  whole  world,  civilised  and  un- 
civilized, must  have  been  wars  of  massacre  and  exter- 
mination. The  victory  of  Stilicho  over  Rhadagaisus 
threw  200,000  Goths  or  other  Germans  into  the  market, 
and  lowered  the  price  of  a  slave  fix)m  twenty-five  pieces  of 
gold  to  one.^  The  well-known  story  of  the  Anglo-Sax- 
on youths  who  excited  the  compassion  of  Pope  Grego* 
ry  I.  shows  that  in  his  time  the  pubhc  sale  of  slaves  was 
still  common  in  Rome.  The  redemption  of  captives  — 
that  is  the  repurchase  of  slaves  in  order  to  restore  them  to 
freedom  — is  esteemed  an  act  of  piety  in  the  West  as  in 
the  East.  The  first  prohibition  of  this  traffic,  both  by 
law  and  by  public  sentiment,  was  confined  to  the  sale 


1  The  church  lived  according  to  the  Roman  law:  ** Legem Romanam  quA 
•odeaia  virlt*'  -^Eichhorn,  i.  297.  In  the  Ripnarian  law  the  wehrgeld  of 
Clie  clergyman  was  at  fint  according  to  his  birth,  **Servu8  ntsennun;** 
iftarwards  according  to  his  ecclesiastica]  rank.  —  n»id. 

s  Oroahu,  yii.  87. 
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of  ChristiaQs  to  pagans,  Jews,  and  in  some  cases  to 
heretics.  The  Jews  were  the  great  slave-merchants  of 
the  age.^  But  it  was  the  religion  rather  than  the  pei^ 
sonal  freedom  which  was  taken  under  the  protection  of 
the  law.  The  capture  and  sale  of  men  was  part  of  the 
piratical  system  along  all  the  shores  of  Europe,  espe- 
cially on  the  northern  coasts.  The  sale  of  pagan 
prisoners  of  war  was  authorized^  by  Cloyis  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Alemanni ;  by  Charlemagne  after  that  oi 
the  Saxons ;  by  Henry  the  Fowler,  as  to  that  unhappy 
race  which  gave  their  name  to  the  class  —  the  Slaves.* 

The  barbarian  codes  seem  to  acknowledge  the  le- 
Manfagwof  g^^^J  ^^  marriages  between  slaves,  and  th«r 
■**^-  religious  sanctity ;  that  of  the  Lombards  on 

the  authority  of  the  Scriptural  sentence,  ^^  Whom  Gk>d 
hath  joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asunder.*'  All 
unlawftd  connection  with  married  or  unmarried  slaves 
is  forbidden.^  The  slave  who  detected  his  wife  in  adul- 
tery might,  like  the  freeman,  kill  the  two  criminals.^ 
Still,  however,  tliey  were  slaves.  The  law  interfered 
to  prohibit  marriages  between  the  slaves  of  different 
masters.  If  the  marriage  took  place  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  master,  tlie  slave  was  punishable,  by  the 
Salic  law,  either  by  a  mulct  of  threepence,  or  was 
to  receive  a  hundred  stripes.  The  later  laws  became 
more  lenient,  and  divided  the  o&pring  between  the 
two  masters. 

The  barbarian  codes  were  as  severe  as  the  Roman  in 
prohibiting  the  debasing  alliance  of  the  freeman  with 

1  Hist,  of  Jews,  iii. 

<  Compare  Biot,  p.  186,  De  TAbolitioii  de  rEscIavige  andea  «n  Oocidwt 
Paris,  1840. 
*  Lex  Salic,  tit  xxviii. 
4  Lex  Salic,  xxviii.  5. 
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the  slave.  The  SiJic  md  Bipmurum  lawifortii^tf 
condemned  the  fire^nan  goiltj  of  this  de^prar  tkim. 
dation  to  slavery ; '  where  the  union  was  between  a 
fre^woman  and  a  slave,  that  of  the  Lombards'  and 
that  of  the  Bnrgundians '  condemned  both  parties 
to  death ;  but  if  her  parents  refused  to  put  her  to 
deaths  she  became  the  slave  of  the  crown.  Tho 
Ripuarian  law  condemned  the  fSsmale  delinquent  to 
slavery ;  but  the  woman  had  the  alternative  of  killing 
her  base-bom  husband*  She  was  offered  a  distaff  and 
a  sword.  If  she  chose  the  distaff,  she  became  a  slave ; 
if  the  sword,  she  struck  it  to  the  heart  of  her  para- 
mour,  and  emancipated  herself  6x>m  her  degrading  con- 
nection.^ The  Visigothic  law  condemned  the  female 
who  had  connection  with  or  wished  to  marry  her  own 
ilave,  or  even  a  freedman,  to  death.^  For  the  same 
>ffence  with  the  slave  of  another,  both  were  punished 
with  a  hundred  stripes.  For  the  fourth  offence  the 
w-oman  became  the  handmaid  of  the  slave's  master. 
The  Saxon  law  still  more  sternly  interdicted  all  mar* 
riages  below  the  proper  rank,  whether  of  nobles,  free 
men,  or  slaves,  under  pain  of  death.  The  laws  of  the 
Lombards  and  of  the  Alemanni  were  more  mild.  The 
latter  allowed  the  female  to  separate  from  her  slave 
husband  on  certain  conditions,  if  she  had  not  degraded 
herself  by  any  servile  occupation.^ 

1  Lex  SiO.  zzlx.  7. 8:  Lex  Bipaar.  IviiL  S. 

*  ccxxii. 

•  Tit  XXXV.  2. 

^  T/ex  Bipaar.  Iviii.  18. 

'  Lex  Visigoth,  iii.  u.  2. 
-    <  Adam.  Brem.,  Hist  Eccles.  i.  5.    By  the  Bavarian  law,  a  slave  oomiiilt- 
ting  fornication  with  a  free-woman  was  to  be  given  ap,  to  be  pot  to  death 
if  they  pleased,  to  the  parents,  and  not  to  pay  anj  moJct:  **  quia  talis  pr»> 
amnptio  excitat  inimicitias  in  populo.**  — ii.  ix. 

VOL.  L  84 
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Under  the  barbarian  as  under  the  Roman  law,  the 
slave  was  protected  chiefly  as  the  property  of  his  mas- 
ter. All  injury  or  damage  was  done  to  the  thing 
rather  than  the  person,  and  was  to  be  paid  for  by  a 
mulct  to  the  owner,  not  a  compensation  to  the  sufiferer.^ 
By  the  edict  of  Theodoric,  he  who  killed  the  slave  of 
another  might  be  prosecuted  for  homicide,  or  sued  by  a 
civil  process  for  the  delivery  of  two  slaves  in  place  of 
the  one  killed.*  But  slaves  bore  the  penalty  of  their 
own  offences,  and  even  of  those  of  their  masters.  If 
guilty  of  acts  of  violence,  though  under  their  masters' 
orders,  they  suffered  death.*  The  slave  was  not  to  be 
tortured,  except  to  prove  the  guilt  of  his  master,  un- 
less the  informer  would  pay  the  master  his  value.  If 
bought  in  order  to  suppress  his  evidence,  he  might  be 
repurchased  at  the  same  price,  and  put  to  the  torture.* 
The  right  of  life  and  death  still  subsisted  in  the  master. 
According  to  some  of  the  barbaric  codes,  here  retro- 
grading from  the  Roman,  he  had  full  power  to  make 
away  with  his  own  property.  This  usage,  noticed  by 
Tacitus  as  common  to  the  German  tribes,  continued  to 

^  In  the  Bargundian  law,  the  muider  of  a  slave  is  only  punished  bj  a 
fine,  acoording  to  his  value. ^^  The  humaner  Visigothic  code  distinctlv  pro- 
hibited the  murder  of  a  slave.  The  punishment  was  fine  and  infamy.  An- 
other law  recognized  the  image  of  Ood  in  the  slave,  and  therefore  inter- 
dicted his  mutilation. 

^  The  Burgundian  law  shows  that  the  artisans  in  the  mingled  Roman  and 
barbarian  society  were  chiefly  slaves.  ^*  Quicunqne  vero  servum  snom  an- 
rificem,  argentarium,  ferrarium,  fabrum  nrarium,  sartorem  vel  sutoreoi,  in 
publico  adtributum  artificium  exercere  permiserit,"  &c  — Tit.  xxL 

•  Art.  IxxWi. 

*  Art.  c.  ci.  By  the  Bavarian  law,  if  a  slave  was  unjustly  put  to  the  to^ 
tnre,  the  fiilse  accuser  of  the  slave  was  to  give  another  slave  t6  the  nuHter 
if  the  slave  died  under  torture,  two.f 

•  Tit.  X. ;  LegM  Virigoth.  vl.  ▼.  12;  Uw  of  ^^a,  ▼!.  v.  IS. 
t  Tit.  TUi.  18»  1,  2:  compare  Burgundian  law.  Tit.  vU. 
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the  Capitularies  of  Charlemagne.  That  code  adopts 
the  Mosaic  provisions.^  Under  Lewis  the  Debonnaire 
and  Lothaire,  the  arbitrary  murder  of  a  slave  was  pun- 
ished  by  excommmiication  or  two  years'  penance.^ 

The  nmaway  slave  was  the  outcast  of  society.  At 
first  he  was  denied  the  privilege  of  asylum.'  It  was  a 
crime  to  conceal  him ;  he  might  be  seized  anywhere ; 
punished  by  his  master  according  to  his  will ;  and 
according  to  some  codes  he  might  be  slain  in  case  of 
resistance.  The  influence  of  the  Church  appears 
in  some  singular  and  contradictory  provisions.^  The 
Churches  ^emselves  were  slaveholders.^  There  were 
special  provisions  to  protect  thdr  slaves.  By  the  law 
ci  the  Alemanni,  whoever  concealed  an  ecclesiastic's 
slave  was  condemned  to  a  triple  fine.^  In  the  Bava- 
rian law,  whoever  incited  the  slave  of  a  church  or  a 
monastery  to  flight,  must  pay  a  mulct  of  fifteen  soUdi, 
and  restore  the  slave  or  replace  him  by  another.  The 
Church  gradually  claimed  the  right  of  asylum  for  fugi- 
tive slaves.  The  slave  who  had  taken  refuge  at  the 
altar  was  to  be  restored  to  his  master  only  on  his 
promise  of  remitting  the  punishment.*^ 

As  under  the  Roman  law,  peculiar  solemnity  at- 
tached to  the  emancipation  of  the  slave  in  the  church 


1  Exod.  xz!.  aO,  21. 

9  Dachexy,  Spicileg.  Addit  od  Cap.  c  49;  Biot,  p.  286 

t  Edict.  Theodor.  Ixx. ;  Leg.  Longobard.  cclzzzil. 

4  Lex  Salica;  Lex  Bipuar^xiv. 

»  "Non  v'  era  anticamente  Signer  Secolare,  Veacovo,  Abbate,  CapitoK- 
di  Canonic!,  e  Monastero,  che  non  avesse  al  sno  senrigio  molti  servl* 
Manmniseion  was  more  rare  among  the  clergy  than  among  secolar  masters 
beeanae  H  was  an  alienation  of  the  property  of  the  church.  —  Moratori,  Apt 
f  Uliane,  Disa.  xr. 

•  Lex  Alemann.  3. 

t  CoocQ.  Anrelian. :  compare  the  Visigothic  law,  ix.  1,  de  fagitlviar 
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and  before  the  priest ;  and  emandimtitm  thua  becaiM 
an  act  of  piety*  So  in  some  of  the  Teutonic  codes,  as 
in  the  VisigothiC)  emancipation  before  the  parish  p-iest 
was  an  ordinary  act  reoognized  bj  the  law.  It  was  a 
common  form  that  it  was  done  bj  the  pions  man  for  the 
remedy  or  the  ransom  of  his  soul.^ 

Easter  was  usually  the  appointed  time  for  this  public 
manumission  in  the  churches ;  and  no  doubt  the  glad 
influences  of  that  holy  season  awoke  the  disposition  and 
the  emulation,  in  many  Christian  minds,  of  conferring 
the  blessing  of  freedom  upon  their  slaves. 

Gregory  the  Great  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who 
enfranchised  slaves  on  the  pure  and  noble  principle  of 
the  common  equality  of  mankind. 

But  the  great  change  in  the  condition  of  the  servile 
order  arose  chiefly  from  other  causes,  besides  the  infln* 
ence  of  Christianity.  This  benign  influence  operated 
no  doubt  in  these  indirect  ways  to  a  great  extent,  first 
on  the  mitigation,  afterwards  on  the  abolition  of  domes- 
tic slavery;  but  it  was  perhaps  the  multiplication  of 
slaves  which  to  a  certain  eictent  slowly  wrought  its 
own  remedy.  The  new  relations  of  the  different  races 
consequent  on  the  barbaric  conquests,  the  habits  of  the 
Teutonic  tribes  settled  within  the  Empire,  the  attach- 
ment of  the  rural  or  prsedial  slave  to  the  soil,  the 
change  of  the  slave  into  the  serf,  which  became  uni- 
4versal  in  Europe,  tended  in  different  ways  to  the 
general  though  tardy  emancipation.  The  serf  was 
immovable  as  the  soil :  he  became  as  it  were  part  of  it, 

1  Leges  Yifligoth.  v.  vii. :  compare  note  of  Cancianl,  and  the  15th  Dfcs- 
eertation  of  Muratori.  This  began  early  both  in  East  and  West  ^  Senmn 
tuum  manamittendum  mana  duciit  in  eoclesiam.  Fit  silentium.  LlbeUw 
tunc  redtatar,  aut  fit  desiderii  tui  prosecutio."  —  S.  August.  Serm.  zxxi 
U  was  done  pro  remedio,  or  pro  mercede  anime  sue. 
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and  80  in  some  degree  beyond  the  cf^rice  or  de^otkm 
of  his  mast^.  Ahready  under  the  Empire,  the  sys- 
tem of  taxation  had  affixed  the  peasant  to  the  soil :  the 
owner  paid  according  to  the  nomber  of  heads  of  slaves, 
as  he  might  oS  cattle.  Whether  the  cnldvators  were 
originally  bom  on  the  estate  ascribed  to  them,  or  set- 
tied  upon  it,  they  were  equally  irremovable.  No  one 
coald  sell  his  estate,  and  transfer  the  slaves  to  another 
property.  The  estates  of  the  Church  were  no  doubt, 
as  they  yet  enjoyed  no  immunity  of  taxation,  subject 
to  the  same  laws.  It  may  be  generally  said  that  the 
whole  cultivation  of  the  Roman  empire  was  conducted, 
if  not  by  slaves,  by  those  whose  condition  did  not  really 
difiar  from  slavery.  The  emancipation  began  at  a  pe- 
riod in  the  Christian  history,  centuries  later  than  that 
at  which  we  are  arrived  at  present.^ 

The  barbaric  codes,  as  well  as  the  edict  of  Theod- 
(vic,^  retained  die  high  Teutonic  reverence  for  the 
eanctity  of  marriage.  In  the  Burgnndian  law,  adultery 
was  punishable  by  death.'  In  all  cases  it  rendered  the 
woman  in&mous.  A  widow  guilty  of  incontanency 
oould  not  marry  again-— at  least  could  not  receive 
dower.  In  the  Visigothic  code  the  adulteress  and  her 
paramour  were  given  up  to  the  injured  husband,  to  be 
punished  according  to  his  will :  he  might  put  them  to 
death.^    The  law  of  divorce  under  the  Burgundian  law 

1  Tit  xi.-xlTfK.:  compaw  tiie  JwtiiiiMi  code  **I>e  agricoUs  et  censitii 
ek  Goloiiis.'*  Law  of  OeBstanthis,  f. — Law  of  Valentfauan  and  Valens. 
^OmiMS  omikiBO  AigSthros  adscriptitlot,  eolonoa  Tel  inqnflhioSf  tine  alio 
•ezos,  mimeris  eondhionioqiie  (fiacrimino  ad  antiqaoe  penates,  nbi  cmmd 
itque  edneatl  natlqne  sunt,  proTincHs  prieeidentee  redire  compliant"  On 
thb  ehange  of  the  slare  into  the  serf  in  the  Oarloringian  timeSf  eomparr 
tiflliitllroa,  Inadtotione  Carloyingiennes,  pa^e  994  el  ae^. 

•  See  above. 

•  Tit.  faEvffi.  and  IH. 

«  Lagea  Vlaigoth.  ffi.  ir.  Uittef. 
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was  Romau,  excepting  that  the  woman  who  divorced 
her  husband  without  cause,  according  to  an  old  Greiman 
usage  as  to  in&mous  persons,  was  smothered  in  mud.^ 
Among  the  Visigoths,  divorce  was  forbidden,  except- 
ing for  adultery.  Incest,  by  the  Visigothic  law,  was 
extended  to  the  sixth  degree  of  relationship.  Rape  was 
punished  by  confiscation  of  property,  or  failing  that,  by 
reduction  to  slavery.^  This  code  contained  a  severe 
statute  against  public  prostitutes,  rendering  them  liable 
to  whipping.  Incontinence  in  priests  was  corrected  by 
penance  ;  the  woman  was  to  be  whipped.  The  form^ 
statute  was  in  that  stem  tone  towards  unchastity  whidi 
in  the  Goths  Sal^ian  contrasts  with  the  impurity  <^ 
Roman  manners.^  The  later  laws  seem  gradually  to 
soften  o£r  into  mulcts  or  compositions  for  these  as  for 
other  crimes. 

But  among  the  yet  un-Romanized  Saxons,  down  to 
the  days  of  St.  Boni&ce,  the  maiden  who  has  dishonor- 
ed her  father's  house,  or  the  adulteress,  is  compelled  to 
hang  herself,  is  burned,  and  her  paramour  himg  over  the 
blazing  pile ;  ^  or  she  is  scourged  or  cut  to  pieces  with 
knives  by  all  the  women  of  the  village  till  she  is  dead* 

1  Necetur  in  luto,  xxxiv.  1.  "  Ignavos  et  imbelles  et  coipore  infiuntt 
caaxo  ac  palade  injectH  saper  crate,  mei^gunt**  >—  Tadt  Germ.  c.  xii. 

3  Tit.  iil.  vi.  Unnatural  crimes  were  punished  by  castration.  Bj  tiie 
Bavarian  law,  whoever  took  away  a  nun  to  marry  her  committed  adoltoy. 
**  ScimuB  ilium  crimini  obnoxium  esse  qui  alienam  sponsam  rapit,  quanto 
magis  ille  obnoxius  est  crimini  qui  Christi  nsurpavit  sponsam.*'  —  xii.  1. 

>  iii.  iv.  17.  **  Esse  inter  Qothos  non  licet  soortatorem  Grothnm,  soli  inter 
eos  praejudicio  nationis  ac  nominis  permittuntur  impuri  esse  Bomani.**-^ 
Salvian.de  Gub.Dei.  vii.  Lahuerou,  however,  observes:  "Voyea  qaella 
^norme  disproportion  la  loi  met  entre  les  obligations  et  les  devoirs  des 
deux  ^pouxl  Le  mari  peut  6tre  infid^le  autant  de  fbis  et  k  tel  degr^ 
qu*il  le  voudra,  sans  que  la  femme  ait  le  droit  de  s'en  plaindre.'*  The  Ger- 
man woman  was  in  fact,  though  in  a  less  degree  than  the  Boman,  the  piop* 
erty  of  her  bui»band.  —  LahuSrou,  Institutions  Garlovingiennes,  p.  88. 

«  A-D.  74).    Bonifac.  Epist  ad  Ethelbal.  Beg.  MeicitB. 
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B.  Ill  the  barbaric  as  in  the  Roman  code,  the  law 
of  property  might  seem  enacted  with  the  special 
view  of  securing  to  the  Church  wealth  which  j^^  or  pn^ 
could  not  but  be  constantly  accumulating,  ^^' 
and  could  never  diminish.  Every  fi-eeman  might 
leave  his  property  to  the  Church.  No  duke  or  count 
had  a  right  to  interfere.  The  heir  who  ventured  to 
reclaim  such  dedicated  property  was  liable  to  the  judg- 
ment of  God  and  to  excommunication,  recognized  in 
more  than  one  code.^  The  freeman  might  retain  to 
himself  and  so  enjoy  the  usufruct  during  his  own  life, 
and  leave  his  heirs  beggars.  The  proofs  of  such  dona- 
tions were  all  to  the  advantage  of  the  Church.  The 
barbaric  codes  left  the  clergy  to  secure  the  inalienabili- 
ty of  their  property  by  their  own  laws.  At  first,  and 
until  the  bishop  began  to  be  merged  in  the  temporal 
feudatory,  it  was  comparatively  safe  in  its  own  sanctity. 
In  the  division  of  the  conquered  lands  by  the  barba- 
rians, the  Church  estates  remained  sacred.  The  new 
converts  could  not  show  their  sincerity  better  than  by 
their  prodigality  to  the  Church.  Clovis  and  his  first 
successors,  ignorant  of  the  value  of  their  new  acquisi- 
tions, awarded  large  tracts  of  land  with  a  word.  St. 
Remigius  received  a  great  number  of  lands  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  destitute  churches.  Their  successors 
complained  of  this  thoughtless  prodigality.  Already 
they  had  discovered  that  the  royal  revenues  had  been 
transferred  to  the  Church.^  The  whole  Teutonic  law, 
which  appointed  certain  compensations  for  certain 
crimes,  would  have  suggested,  had  suggestion  been  nee- 

^  Lex  Alemann.  et  Lex  Burgund.,  in  initio. 

3  **  Eoce,  aiebat  Rex,  pauper  remansit  fiscos  noster,  et  diritin  nostm  a  I 
iccltiaias  aunt  translatae.'*  ~  Qreg.  Tor.  vi.  46. 
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osflaij,  the  commutation  system  of  the  Church.  Grod, 
like  the  fi'oeman  or  the  King^  might  be  propitiated  by 
the  wehrgeld ;  the  penance  of  the  Christian  be  compen- 
sated by  a  pecuniary  mulct  Already  Queen  Fred^ 
gunde  satisfies  the  conscience  of  two  hesitating  murder- 
ers whom  she  would  employ  to  assassinate  her  brother- 
in-law,  King  Sigebert,  by  the  promise  of  large  alms  to 
the  Church,  in  order  to  secure  them  from  hell  or  pur- 
gatory.^ So  rs^pidly  and  alarmingly  was  the  Church  hi 
France  becoming  rich,  that  King  Chilperic  passed  a  law 
annulling  all  testaments  in  which  the  Church  was  con- 
stituted heir ;  but  Ounthran,  not  long  after,  rq)ealed 
the  sacrilegious  statute,  and  these  murderous  and  adiJ 
terons  and  barbarous  kings  and  nobles  were  again  ena- 
bled to  die  in  peace,  confident  in  the  remission  oi  their 
sins  by  the  sacrifice  of  some  portion  of  their  plunder 
(thd  larger  the  ofiering  the  more  secure)  on  the  altar 
of  God.2 

But  the  barbarous  times  which  bestowed  so  lavishlj 
were  by  no  means  disposed  superstitiously  to  respect  the 
property  of  the  Church.  It  was  often  but  late  in  life  that 
the  access  of  devotion  came  on,  while  through  all  the 
former  part,  either  by  right  of  conquest,  by  terror,  or 
by  bribery,  the  barbarian  had  not  scrupled  to  seize  back 
consecrated  land.  Even  kings  were  obliged  to  ratify 
^md  solemnize  their  own  grants  by  synods  or  by  nation- 
al assemblies.^    The  deepening  of  ^e  imprecations  ut- 

1  Q«8to  Fnmconim.    Planck,  fi.  199. 

*  All  the  U¥r8  «cknowledgied  the  right  of  alienatiiig  some  portum  froo 
the  rightful  heir,  "  pro  remedio  anims/*  or  **  in  remissionem  peccatomm.* 
There  are  legal  ibrmabe  in  Marcnlf  to  this  effect  Some  codes,  however, 
prohibited  the  absolute  disinheritance  of  the  light  hair  for  tka  pxA  9i  thi 
church.    Eichhorn,  p.  S59 :  compare  168  et  ieq, 

*  In  a  synod  at  Valence,  King  Gonthran  demanded  the  ratillctCiaB  W 
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tered  hy  these  synocb  against  robbers  of  the  Charob 
ihows  ^eir  necessity.  These  lands  began  to  be  guarded 
bj  all  the  terrors  of  superstition ;  wild  legends  erery* 
frhere  qiread  of  the  awfid  and  miracnloos  pnnishmenti 
which  had  fidlen  on  such  offimders.^  In  a  few  cento* 
ries  the  deliverer  of  Europe  from  the  Mahommedaa 
joke,  Charles  Martel,  was  plunged  into  hell,  and  r^ 
sealed  in  his  torments  to  the  e jes  of  men^  a»  a  standing 
and  awful  witness  to  the  inexpiable  sin  of  sacrilege* 

Tbd  propeaety  of  the  Church  as  jet  enjoyed  no  im 
muni^  from  taxation*  Gradually  special  exemptions 
were  granted.  At  length  the  manse  of  the  church  (a 
certain  small  fiurm  or  estate)  was  entird j  relieved  from 
the  demands  of  the  state.  Even  the  claim  to  aboduto 
freedom  from  contribution  to  the  public  expenses  was  ol 
a  much  later  period.^ 

O.  The  criminal  law  of  the  barbaric  codes  tended 
more  and  more  to  the  commutation  of  crime  or  ^,41,^1^1^ 
i&jtuy  for  a  pecuniary  mulct  High  treason  o^********* 
alonoi  compassing  the  death  of  the  King,  corresponding 
wiUi  the  enemies  of  the  realm,  or  introducing  them 
withm  its  frontier,  was  general!  j  a  capital  crime.  Yet 
in  the  Yisigothic  code  the  capital  punishment  of  treason 
could  be  commuted  for  pttttmg  otit  the  ejes,  Lntomtewi. 
shaving  the  bait,  scooi^g,  perpetual  impri»-  ^^  ▼Wfi>«i 
onment,  or  exile,  with  confiscation  and  attainder,  and  in 


aU  the  giilB  which  he,  hu  wife,  and  danghten  had  bestowed  on  the  chnrchi 
AU  plnnderen  of  this  property  "  anathemate  perpetni  jadieii  dlTini  pleo- 
tmma  attfM  vq^Udi  «Cemi  efaMddi  tMwii  siiBt"  King  Di«(bert 
eonfinned  his  legacies  m  a  pariiameBt,  the  legacies  which  he  had  be< 
^imihiii  "tiemor  laaloniai  qon  gesssrit  "^Hanck,  SSS. 

1  Gregoiy  of  Toon  is  ftill  of  such  tales. 

«Planik,iLeh.Tii.  King  Ohkteire,  in  640,  deauuided  a  CUid  part  oT 
IIm  ravenne  of  the  church  as  an  extraordinary  loan.  ~  Greg.  Tur.  ir.  9. 
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this  case  the  criminal  could  not  make  over  his  property 
to  the  Church.^  Such  donations  were  void,  Bnt  rf 
all  crimes  the  King  had  power  of  pardon  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  clergy  and  the  great  officers  of  his  palace. 
The  Bavarian  law  adds  sedition  in  the  camp  to  acts  of 
treason^  but  even  this  might  be  forgiven  by  the  royal 
mercy.*  As  to  other  crimes,  except  adultery  and  in- 
cest, it  was  Teutonic  usage,  not  Christian  humanity, 
which  abrogated  the  punishment  of  death.  In  the  Bnr- 
gundian  law  homicide  is  still  a  capital  crime  ;  but  grad- 
ually the  life  of  every  man  below  the  King  is  assessed, 
according  to  his  rank,  at  a  certain  value,  and  the  wehr- 
geld  may  be  received  in  atonement  for  his  blood.' 
Even  the  sacred  persons  of  the  clergy  had  their  price, 
which  rises  in  proportionate  amount  with  their  power 
and  influence.  By  the  Bavarian  law,  should  any  one 
kill  a  bishop  lawftdly  chosen,^  a  tunic  of  lead  was  to  be 
fitted  to  the  person  of  the  bishop,  and  the  commutation 
for  his  murder  was  as  much  gold  as  that  tunic  weighed : 
if  the  gold  was  not  to  be  had,  the  same  value  in  money, 
slaves,  houses,  or  land ;  if  the  offender  had  none  of 
these,  he  was  sold  into  slavery.  Nor  was  it  life  only 
which  was  thus  valued ;  every  wound  and  mutilation  ot 
each  particular  member  of  the  body  was  carefully  rois- 
tered in  the  code,  and  estimated  according  as  the  man 
was  noble,  freeman,  slave,  or  in  holy  orders.  The  slave 
alone  was  still  liable  to  capital  punishment  for  certain 


I  Lex  ViBJgoth.  vL  1, 2. 

*  **  Et  ille  homo  qui  hsBc  commisit  benignum  imputet  regem  aut  dtioeni  a 
ei  vitam  conceaserit."  — Lex  Bavar.  iL  St.  8. 

*  Parridde  alone,  by  the  ViBigothio  law,  was  poniahed  by  the  same  doart 
•8  that  inflicted. 

*  "  Si  qnis  epiacopum.  quern  oonstitiut  rex,  vel  popnloa  elegit."  —  Lai 
DaTar.  xL  1. 
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ofiences  ;^  the  Visigothic  code  condemned  him  to  be 
burned.'  Torture  was  not  only,  according  to  Roman 
usage,  to  be  applied  to  slaves,  but  even  to  freemen  in 
certain  cases.^ 

The  privilege  of  asylum  within  the  Church  is  recog- 
nized in  most  of  the  barbaric  codes>  It  is  asserted  in 
the  strongest  terms,  and  in  terms  impregnated  with  true 
Christian  humanity,  that  there  is  no  crime  which  may 
not  be  pardoned  from  the  fear  of  Ood  and  reverence  foi 
the  saints.^  As  yet  perliaps  the  awe  of  the  Christian 
altar  only  arrested  justice  in  its  too  hasty  and  vindictive 
march,  and  in  these  wild  times  gave  at  least  a  tempo- 
rary respite,  for  the  innocent  victim  to  obtain  liberty 
that  he  might  plead  his  cause  against  the  fierce  popu- 
lace or  the  exasperated  ruler,  for  the  man  of  doubtful 
guilt  to  obtain  a  fidr  trial,  or  for  the  real  criminal  to 
suffer  only  the  legal  punishment  for  his  offence.  As 
yel  the  priest  could  not  shield  the  heinous  criminal. 
By  the  Visigothic  code  he  was  compelled  to  surrender 
the  homicide.9  With  the  ruder  barbarians  the  sanctity 
of  holy  places  came  in  aid  of  the  sacerdotal  authority ; 
and  in  those  savage  times  no  doubt  the  notion  that  it 
was  treason  against  God  to  force  even  the  most  flagrant 
criminal  from  his  altar,  protected  many  innocent  lives, 
and   retarded  the  precipitancy  even  of  justice  itself' 

1  Or  Moaiging,  for  theft,  bj  the  Buignndian  law.— ir.  S. 
tLexVi8igotli.iiLiT.14. 

•  Lex  Visigoth.  vL  1, 3,  iL  hr.  4. 

«  On  the  taJt^wA  of  aqrlaiii,  oompAre  the  ezoellent  dieeertation  of  Paob 
Sarpi,  De  jure  Asylomm. — Opera,  iv.  p.  191. 

•  ^  NuUa  nt  culpa  tarn  gratis,  ot  non  remittatar,  propter  timorem  Dei  el 
rererentiam  saQctomm."  — Lex  Bavar.  rii.  S.    It  was  an  axiom  of  the  Bo< 
mmn  law,  *'Temp1or«m  caotela  oon  nocentibas  sed  l«sis  datar  a  lege.** 
lusdn.  KordL  xrii.  7. 

•  Lex  Visigoth,  vi.  r.  16. 

t  8ee  Qreg.  Tar.  vii.  19;  iy.  IS. 
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The  right  was  constantly  infringer^  by  violent  kings  ot 
mlers,  but  rarely  without  strong  remonstrance  firom  the 
clergy ;  and  terrible  legends  were  spread  abroad  of  the 
awfiil  punishments  which  befell  the  violators  of  Xbm 
sanctuary^. 

Already,  in  the  earliest  codes,  appears  the  abrq^ 
tion  of  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  justice  by  iqypeal  tu 
arms,  and  to  the  judgment  oi  God:  even  die  Bur- 
gundian  law  admits  the  trial  by  batde.^ 

The  ordeal  is  a  superstition  of  all  nations  and  of 
all  ages.  God  is  summoned  to  bear  miraculous  witness 
in  &vor  of  the  innocent,  to  condemn  the  guilty.'  The 
Ripuarian  law  admits  the  trial  by  fire,^  the  Visigothir 
by  redhot  iron.^  The  Church,  at  a  later  period,  took 
the  ordeal  under  its  eq>ecial  sanction.  There  was  a 
solemn  ritual  for  the  ceremony.^  It  took  place  in  the 
church.  The  scalding  water,  the  redhot  iron,  or  the 
ploughshare  were  placed  in  the  porch  of  the  church 

1  RestrictionB  were  placed  on  this  undefined  right  In  a  capitolar  of  779 
^''HomicidB  et  oietoii  rei,  qui  mori  debent  legibns,  8^  ad  eedesSam  cos- 
ftigerint,  Don  exonsentnr,  iieqne  eia  9>idtm  yktas  dator.** 

«Tit.xlv. 

*  Oompore  Cabnet  and  Grotlos  on  Numben  v.  II,  for  the  faistanoea  fhom 
alaisioa]  antlquhj.  Plin)r  and  SoUnns  mention  two  liretB,  wfakh  eithar  by 
■calding  or  blinding,  detected  perjoiy.  —  H.  N.  Kzxi,  cap.  xviii.  2. 

^Hfuv  ^  troifioi  KoH  fwSpovc  alpetv  XV^^$ 
Koi  iri)p  SUpirav^  kcU  ^eodc  bpiMfiordv^ 
rh  fi^re  ^pGaai,  (dirt  Ty  (waihftu 
rd  irpayua  ficwXeOaavn  i/Sji^  dgyamttm^. 

S^pkocL  AnHg.  »L 
"M  medhm  ft<tti  pistMB  per  I^mbi 
OoHofit  mnlti  pimlmfis  VMtlgIa  pnnA.*> 

l»r  JBi^ti*'  Id.  1S7. 
«Tltuz. 

*  Lax  Viiigotfa.  vi.  1,  t.  Sea  tiia  Teiy  coriaos  note  of  fhinnhMi,  aal 
q-'aotation  from  the  Constitutions  of  Bae^  on  this  { 

1  See  the  rery  remarkable  ritual  in  Candani,  fi.  45S. 
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and  sprinkled  with  hdj^^water.  All  the  most  awftU 
mjBteries  of  religion  were  celebrated  to  give  greater 
terror  and  solemnity  to  the  rite.  Invention  was  taxed 
to  discorer  new  forms  of  appeal  to  the  Deity ;  swear- 
ing on  the  Oospels,  on  the  altar,  on  the  relics,  on  the 
host;  plunging  into  a  pool  of  cold  water,  he  who 
swam  was  guilty,  he  who  sunk  innocent ;  they  wore 
nsually  held  by  a  cord.  There  were  ordeals  by  hot 
water,  by  hot  iron,  by  walking  over  live  coals  or  burn- 
ing ploughshares.^  This  seems  to  have  been  the  m<H*e 
august  ceremony  for  queens  and  empresses— under^ 
gone  by  one  of  Charlemagne^s  wives,  our  own  Queen 
Emma,  the  Empress  Cunegnnda.  The  ordeal  went 
down  to  a  more  homely  test,  the  being  able  to  swallow 
consecrated  bread  and  cheese. 

The  new  crimes  which  the  Christianity  of  these  ages 
had  introduced  into  the  penal  code  of  the  Empire  found 
their  place  in  the  barbaric  codes.  At  first,  indeed, 
they  were  left  to  the  cognizance  of  the  clergy,  and  to 
be  visited  by  ecclesiastical  penalties.  The  Arianism 
of  the  primitive  Teutonic 'converts  compelled  the  toler- 
ation of  the  laws,  and  retained  a  kind  of  dread  of 
touching  on  such  subjects  in  the  earlier  codes ;  but  in 
proportion  as  the  eodeskstics  became  co-legislators. 


1  Tlie  ordetl  wm  oondemned  In  kter  dajs  br  many  pop«8  at  tempCiiig 
Qod:  bj  Alezancler  IL,  Sttpbni  X,  HoooriiM  in.  Mormtori  thought  that 
it  WM  abolished  in  the  twelfth  eentury.  Canciani  quotes  later  instances. 
That  of  Sayonarola,  a  real  ordeal,  might  suffice.  Even  Canciani  seems  to 
look  back  upon  it  with  some  Ungvring  respect:  **  Ego  reor  Deo  Opt.  Blax. 
das  plaouiase  miyomm  nostrorum  simplicitatem  et  fidem  quam  receiitio- 
mm  sapientum  acutiseimam  philosophiam.**  — Vol.  ii.  p.  298.  Qreg.  To- 
ron.  de  HartTr.  00,  70.  All  the  ritualists,  Martene,  Mabillon,  Ducange, 
under  the  different  words,  Muratori  in  tiro  dissertations,  one  on  the  ordeal. 
TOM  on  duel,  ftunisfa  ample  dtatJons.  Almost  all,  however,  are  later  that 
beae  piimitiTe  barbaric  laws. 
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heresies  became  civil  crimes,  and  liable  to  civil  pmiish- 
ments.^  The  statutes  of  the  orthodox  Visigothic  kings, 
so  terrible  against  the  Jews,  were  not  more  merciful  to 
heretics.  The  Franks  were  from  the  first  the  army  of 
orthodoxy  ;  heretics  were  traitors  to  the  state,  as  well 
as  rebels  against  the  Church,  confederates  of  hostile 
Visigoths,  or  Burgundians,  or  Lombards. 

Witchcraft;  was  a  crime  condemned  by  the  Visi- 
gotliic  law.'  Its  overt  acts  were  causing  storms,  invo- 
cation of  demons,  ofiering  nightly  sacrifices  to  devils. 
The  punishment  was  200  stripes,  and  shaving  the 
head.  Consulting  soothsayers  concerning  the  death 
of  the  King  was  punished  in  a  fireeman  by  stripes  and 
confiscation  of  property,  and  perpetual  servitude  :  wiat- 
ards  guilty  of  poisoning  suflbred  death. 

III.  But  external  to  and  independent  of  the  Im 
penal  Law  and  the  constitutions  of  the  new  western 
kingdoms  was  growing  up  the  jurisprudence  of  the 
Church,  commensurate  with  the  Roman  world,  or 
rather  with  Christendom.  Every  inhabitant  of  the 
Christian  empire,  or  of  a  Christian  kingdom,  was  sub- 
ject to  this  second  jurisdiction,  which  even  by  the 
sentence  of  outlawry  which  it  pronounced  against 
heretics,  assumed  a  certain  dominion  over  those  who 
vainly  endeavored  to  emancipate  themselves  from  its 
yoke.  The  Church  as  little  admitted  the  right  of  sects 
to  separate  existence,  as  the  empire  would  endure  the 
establishment  of  independent  kingdoms  or  republics 
within  its  actual  pale.  Of  this  peculiar  jurisprudence 
of  the  Church  the  clergy  were  at  once  the  legislature 

1  Laws  of  Becared,  xii.  8, 1. 

s  Lex  Vbigoth.  vi.  2, 8.    There  was  a  siogular  proTision  i^ainst  jalgw 
OADsulting  diviners  iu  order  to  detect  witches. 
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And  the  ezecntiTe.  This  doable  power  tended  more 
and  more  to  concentration.  In  the  State  all  power 
resided  in  the  Emperor  alone ;  the  nnity  of  the  empire 
under  a  monarch  inevitably  tended  to  that  of  the 
Church  under  one  visible  head.  As  the  clergy  more 
and  more  withdrew  itself  into  a  privileged  order,  so 
the  biahc^  withdrew  firom  the  clergy,  the  Metropolis 
tans  rose  above  the  bishops,  and  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
aspired  to  supreme  and  sole  spiritual  empire.  Had 
Rome  remained  the  a^ital  of  the  whole  world,  the 
despotism,  however  it  might  have  suffered  a  perpetual 
collision  with  the  imperial  power,  ruling  in  the  Eternal 
City,  would  probably  have  become,  as  &r  as  ecclesias- 
tical dignity,  an  acknowledged  autocracy.  A  people 
habituated  for  centuries  to  arbitrary  authority  in  civil 
affiiirs  would  be  less  likely  to  question  it  in  religion. 
The  original  independence  of  the  Christian  character 
which  induced  the  first  converts  in  the  strength  of 
their  fitith  to  secede  from  the  manners  and  usages  as 
well  as  the  religious  rites  of  the  world,  to  form  self- 
governed  republics,  as  it  were,  within  the  social  system 
—  this  noble  liberty  had  died  away  as  Christianity 
became  a  hereditary,  an  established,  an  universal  re* 
ligion.  Obedience  to  authority  was  inveterate  in  the 
Roman  mind ;  reverence  for  law  had  sunk  into  obedience 
to  despotic  power ;  arbitrary  rule  seemed  the  natural 
condition  of  mankind.  This  unrepining,  unmurmm>< 
ing  servility  could  not  be  goaded  by  intolerable  taxation 
to  resistance.  Nothing  less  than  religious  difference 
could  stir  the  mind  into  oppugnancy,  and  this  differ- 
ence was  chiefly  concentred  in  the  clergy:  when  a 
heretic  was  in  power  the  orthodox,  when  the  orthodox 
the  heretic,   alone  asserted  liberty  of  action   or  of 
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thought  In  all  other  respects  the  law  of  the  Churdi, 
as  enacted  by  the  dei^,  was  reeenred  with  implicit 
submission.  In  the  provinces,  as  the  Presidents,  or 
Prefects,  or  Counts,  in  their  regular  gradation  of  dig- 
nity, ruled  with  despotic  sway,  yet  were  but  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  remote  and  supreme  central  power,  so 
the  Bishops,  Metropolitans,  Patriarchs  rose  above  each 
other,  and  culminated,  as  it  were,  to  some  distant  point 
of  unity.  The  Patriarchates  had  been  fixed  in  the 
greatest  cities  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  These 
were  the  seats  likewise  of  the  hi^est  provincial  govern- 
ments ;  the  other  chief  provincial  cities  were  usually 
the  seats  of  local  administration,  and  of  the  metropolitan 
sees ;  and  so  the  stream  of  public  business,  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  was  perpetually  flowing  to  the  same 
centre.  It  was  at  once  the  place  at  which  all  that  re- 
mained, the  shadow,  as  it  were,  of  the  old  popular 
assemblies,  as  well  as  the  ecclesiastical  synods,  were 
convened ;  appeals  came  thither  from  all  quarters, 
imperial  mandates  were  issued  to  the  province  or 
theme.  On  this  principle  Constantinople  continued 
still  to  rise  in  influence ;  Alexandria  for  above  a  cen- 
tury resisted,  but  resisted  in  vain,  the  advancement  a( 
the  upstart  unapostolic  See.  The  new  Rome  asserted 
her  Roman  dignity  against  the  East,  while  on  every 
&vorable  opportunity  she  raised  up  claims  to  indepen- 
dence, to  equality,  even  to  superiority,  against  the  elder 
Rome,  now  a  provincial  city  of  the  Justinian  empire. 

Rome  was  the  sde  Patriarchate  of  the  West,  the 
head  and  centre  of  Latin  Christianity.  Rome  stood 
alone,  almost  without  rival  or  reclamation.  Raven- 
na, as  the  seat  of  empire  under  the  exarchs,  might 
aspire  to  indep^idence,  to   equality;  hei*  pretensions 
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were  soon  put  down  by  her  own  impotence  and  by 
common  opinion*  Wherever  the  Latin  language  was 
q>oken  there  was  no  riyal  to  the  supremacy  of  Rome. 
The  African  churches,  detracted  by  the  Donatists, 
oppressed  and  persecuted  by  the  Arian  Vandals,  re- 
vived but  as  the  churches  of  a  province  of  the  Eastern 
empire.  Carthage  was  still  one  of  the  great  cities  of 
the  world,  her  bishc^  the  acknowledged  head  of  the 
churches  in  Africa.  But  the  African  Church,  though 
obedient  to  the  East,  after  Justinian's  conquest,  and 
just  emerging  into  ascendency  over  the  Arians,  had 
neither  ambition  nor  strength  to  assert  independence. 
Of  the  TeutxHiic  kingdoms  founded  within  the  ancient 
realm  of  Rome,  three  had  been  destroyed  during  the 
nixth  century,  those  of  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy,  of  the 
Vandals  in  Africa,  of  the  Burgundians  in  France. 
'Of  the  four  which  survived,  the  Lombard  was  still 
Arian,  the  Anglo-Saxon  was  heathen  and  not  yet  con- 
solidated into  one  kingdom ;  those  of  the  Visigoths  in 
Spain  and  of  the  Franks  in  Gkml,  if  still  of  uncertain 
boundaries,  and  frequ^itly  subdivided  in  different  pro- 
portions, accepted  the  supremacy  of  Rome  as  part  of 
the  Catholicism  to  which  one  had  returned  after  a  long 
apostacy,  with  all  the  blind  and  ardent  zeal  of  a  new 
proselyte;  the  other,  whose  war-cry  of  conquest  had 
been  tlte  CathoUc  fiddi,  would  bow  down  in  awe-struck 
adoration  before  the  head  of  that  &ith.  The  Latin 
dergy,  who  had  made  comnum  cause  with  the  Franks, 
would  inculcate  this  awe  as  the  most  powerful  auxil- 
iary to  their  own  dominion. 

In  Ae  West  the  state  of  ecclesiastical  afikirs  tended 
constantly  to  elevate  the  actual  power  of  the  single 
Patriarchate.     The  election  of  the  bishops  in  the  Ro- 

YOL.  I.  S6 
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man  provinces  and  in  the  new  Teutonic  kingdoms 
in  the  clergy  and  the  people.  Strife  constantly  arose ; 
the  worsted  party  looked  abroad  for  aid ;  if  they  foimd 
it  not  with  the  Metropolitan,  they  sought  still  further ; 
and  as  the  provincial  of  old  appealed  to  Rome  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  civil  governor,  so  the  clergy  against 
the  bishop,  the  bishop  against  the  Metropolitan.  Thej 
fled  in  the  last  resort  to  what  might  seem  to  be  an  im* 
partial,  at  least  might  be  a  &vorable  tribunaL 

But  throughout  these  kingdoms  there  was  another 
TiMOkrgx  strong  bond  to  Rome — the  conunon  interest 
^^'  of  the  Latin  part  of  the  community  against 

the  foreign  and  Teutonic.  The  old  Roman  aristocracy 
of  the  provinces,  except  in  some  municipal  towns,  per- 
ished or  were  degraded  from  their  station  by  the  new 
military  aristocracy  of  the  conquerors.  But  the  ciergy 
could  not  but  continue,  it  has  been  seen  that  they 
did  continue,  for  a  considerable  period  to  be  Roman. 
They  were  thus  a  kind  of  peacefol  force,  bound  to- 
gether by  common  descent,  and  still  looking  to  Rome 
as  their  parent.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  Arian  clergy 
who  accompanied  the  Groths,  the  Vandals,  or  the  Lom- 
bards, and  kept  up  the  tradition  of  the  heterodox  faith, 
whether  they  too  were  chiefly  Roman,  or  had  hfegan  to 
be  barbarian.^  The  rare  collisions  which  are  recorded, 
the  general  toleration,  excq>t  among  the  Vandals  in 

1  In  the  GolUtio  EpiBCopomm,  where  Aritai  of  Vieime  challenged  the 
ArUn  deigy  to  bring  theh*  oonflkting  doctiinee  to  the  Imm  of  *  psbie 
disputation,  the  head  of  the  Arian  deigy  St  named  Bonifitoe.  The  Ariani 
(it  b  a  Catholic  account)  were  struck  dumb,  or  replied  onlj  in  unmeaning 
clamors;  one  sentence  alone  betrays  the  ground  they  took;  tiray  tlood  m 
the  Scripture  alone;  the  Catholics  were  pnostigiatorei;  did  they  neaa 
workers  of  false  miracles?  '*  Sufficere  sibi  se  habere  scriptnram,  qoss  wk 
fortior  omnibus  prostigiis.'*  The  conference  was  hi  the  year  419.  -^  D'Ach 
WT,  iU.  p.  804. 
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Afrioa,  might  lead  to  the  oonchision  that  they  were  the 
Teatcmic  clergy  of  a  Teutonic  people,  each  ccmtentedly 
wonhipping  apart  firom  each  other,  as  muler  its  sepa- 
rate law,  80  under  its  separate  religion,  until  the  superior 
tntelligenoe,  the  more  ardent  activity  of  the  orthodox 
Latins,  bron^t  over  first  the  kings  and  nobles,  as  Re- 
cared  in  Spain  and  the  later  Lombard  kings,  afterwards 
the  people,  to  the  unity  of  the  Church.  The  tderatiou 
of  the  Arians,  and  even  writers  like  Orosius  admit  that 
IB  Gaul  the  Groths  and  Burgnndians  treated  the  ortho- 
dox Christians  as  brothers,  was,  after  all,  but  indiffer- 
ence, or  ignorance  that  there  was  another  form  of 
Christianity  besides  that  which  they  had  been  taught.^ 
It  was  more  often  that  the  Catholics  provoked  than 
suflbred  persecution  wantonly  inflicted.'  That  submis- 
sion which  the  Roman  paid  to  the  clergy  out  of  his 
innate  and  inveterate  deference  for  law,  if  not  ftom 
servility,  arose  in  the  TeuUm  partly  from  his  inherent 
awe  of  the  sacerdotal  character,  partly  firom  hb  con- 
scioDt  inferiority  in  intellectual  acquirements.'  No 
doubt  already  die  Latm  of  the  ordinary  Church  ser- 
vices had  become,  and  naturaUy  became  more  and 
more,  a  sacred  language.^    The  Gothic  version  of  the 

1  Orotini,  yiL  SI.  Thare  wm  a  kind  of  penecution  of  some  bishope  io 
Aqoitaine. — Sidon.  ApolL  tiL  S.  ModAharios  the  Goth,  a  dtizen,  not  a 
ciMsrmaii,  ift  oaoied  bj  SUoniiis— Tha  name  aoiioda  like  Tjirinlted  Ttu- 
toakn.  Of  Ewk,  SidonfaM  aaja,  ^  Peotori  rao  cathoUd  mentio  nominii 
aoe*.**  At  thia  tiaa  tka  Uihopriea  of  Bordeaux  aod  eight  othen  were 
TMflBft,  na  ckKgx  ocdaiMd,  tka  uhiiichiie  in  niiaa,  herda  paatnring  on  tka 
l^raaa-fpiows  altan. 

*  See  on  tka  eoBftderaey  of  tiie  orthodox  biahopo  in  Bnrgnndjr  wkh  the 
PrBnka,di.ii 

*  Oonpaia  Banllaa  DiaeoBiia  on  the  ooarefiion  of  the  Lombarda,  ir.  44. 

*  I  cannoi  Nfrain  froaa  quoting  the  obaenratkma  of  a  modem  writer:  ^ 
"  C3tfi8tianitj  offered  itaelf,  and  was  accepted  by  the  Qerman  tribea,  as  a  law 
uid  aa  a  disoipUAe^  aa  an  ineffid>le,  iacomprehensible  mvsterr.    Ita  frciu 
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Scriptures  was  probably  ocmfined  to  that  branch  of  th« 
nation  for  which  it  had  been  made  by  Ulphiks:  it  could 
not  have  been  disseminated  widely.  The  Latin  clergy, 
even  if  they  had  the  will,  could  not,  during  the  tat- 
mation  of  the  yarious  dialects  or  languages  which  grew 
up  in  Europe,  haye  translated  the  sacred  books  or  the 
services  of  the  Church  into  the  eyei>shifting  and  blend- 
ing dialects.  Till  languages  grew  up,  recognised  as 
their  own  by  nations,  there  could  be  no  claim  to  m  yer- 
nacular  BiUe  or  m  vemacular  Lituigy.  Latin  would 
establish  a  strong  prescription,  a  prescription^  in  fiwrt, 
of  centuries ;  and  that,  as  on  the  one  hand  it  would 
tend  to  keep  the  clerical  office  diiiefly  in  the  hands  of 
those  of  Latin  descent,  would  likewise  preserve  the 
unity  of  which  the  centre  was  Rome.^ 

Rome  throu^out  this  period  is  still  standing  in  more 
lonely  preeminence:  firom  various  circumstances,  per- 
haps from  the  continually  shifting  boundaries  of  the 
kingdoms,  the  MetropoUtan  power,  especially  in  Gaul, 
only  centuries  lat^,  if  ever,  assumed  its  fiill  weight. 
On  the  other  hand,  that  of  the  bishops  over  the  infe- 
rior clergy  became  throughout  the  western  kingdoms 
more  arbitrary  and  absolute.  The  bish(^  stands  alone, 
the  companion  and  counsellor  of  kings  and  nobles,  the 


were,  rigfateoameM  hj  works  (WerkbeOigkeit),  and  bflUef  ia  the  dead 
word.  But  m  a  barbarous  people  it  is  aa  immense  advanee,  a&  Qnappreel- 
able  benefit  Ritoal  obsenrance  is  a  taming,  humiliating  prooeis;  It  is 
submission  to  law;  it  is  the  acknowledgment  ef  spfantnal  Inihriorilj;  k 
fanplies  self-snbjection,  self-conqnest,  self-sacrifioe.  It  is  not  reUgkMi  in  its 
highest  sense,  bnt  it  is  the  preparatkm  lor  it.*'— Bitter,  Qesohich^  OirisL 
Philos.  i.  p.  40. 

^  Planck  sapposes  that  Ibr  half  a  oentniy  after  the  eouyenhm  of  the 
Franks  the  bishops  were,  without  exception,  Latin;  about  MS  appears  a 
Meroveus,  Bishop  of  Poitiers.  — Qreg.  Tnr.  ix.  40;  Planek,  ii.  96.  In  tte 
dghth  century  the  dergy  were  chiefly  from  the  senrile  dees.  —  p.  150. 
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judge,  the  mler ;  the  College  of  Presbjters,  the  acU 
yisers,  the  codidinate  power  with  the  bishop,  has  en- 
tirelj  disappeared.  It  is  rarely  at  this  period  that 
we  disceni  in  history  the  name  of  any  one  below  the 
episcopal  rank.  Even  in  the  legends  of  this  age  we 
scarcely  find  a  saint  who  is  not  a  bish<^,  or  at  least, 
and  that  as  yet  but  rarely,  an  abbot^  The  mona»* 
teries  at  first  claimed  no  exemption  from  the  episcopal 
autocracy:  they  aspired  not  yet  to  be  independent, 
self-goremed  rqmbUcs.  The  primitive  monks,  laymen 
in  eyery  respect,  wonld  have  shrunk  from  the  awfril 
assertion  of  superiority  to  the  conunon  law  of  subjec- 
tion. The  earlier  councils  prohibited  the  foundation 
€£  a  monastery,  even  of  a  sditary  cell,  without  the 
permission  of  the  bishop.  Ghradually  monks  were  or- 
dained, that  the  communities  might  no  longer  depend 
for  the  services  of  religion  on  the  parochial  clergy; 
bat  tins  infringement  on  the  profi)und  humility  of  l^e 
monk  was  beheld  with  jealousy  by  the  more  rigid.  St. 
Benedict  admits  it  widi  reserve  and  caution.  It  was 
not  tSl  q>lendid  monasteries  were  founded  by  relig- 
iously prodigal  nobles,  kings,  and  even  prelates,  and 
endowed  with  ample  territories  and  revenues,  that 
Aflj  were  withdrawn  ftcm  the  universal  subordination, 
received  q>ecial  privileges  of  exemption,  became  free 
oommnnities  under  the  protection  of  the  King,  or  of 
die  Pope.'  The  lower  clergy  were  in  fisu^t  in  great 
nnmbers  ordained  slaves,  slaves  which  the  Church  did 
not  choose  at  haaard  from  the  general  servile  dass, 
but  from  her  own  serfi,  and  who  were  thus  trained  to 

^  PfaoA,  tL  SSS* 

s  OompAre  M.  Qniiot,  ChriHMitioB  Modern*,  Lt^oa  zr.,  who  hat  traced 
tiM  dnnge,  aad  cHw  the  aathoritiet  witk  hit  atutl  ftf^acity  and  Jndmnoat 
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habits  of  homage  and  submksion.  The  first  Franks  or 
Goths  who  entered  into  holy  orders  would  hardly  be 
tempted  by  a  less  prize,  or  stoop  to  a  lower  dignity, 
than  that  of  a  bishop,  except  as  far  as  it  mi^t  be 
necessary  to  pass  rapidly  through  the  lower  orders. 
The  clergy  were  so  entirely  under  the  power  of  the 
bishop  that  a  Spanish  council  thinks  it  necessary 
and  seemly  to  secure  tfaem  from  arbitrary  blows  and 
stripes.^ 

The  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence,  tlierefore,  was  en- 
tirely, as  well  as  the  administration  of  the  law  in  its 
more  solemn  form,  in  the  bisliops.  They  alone  at- 
tended the  synods  or  councils,  they  alone  executed  the 
decrees.  Their  mandate  or  their  sanction  was  neces- 
sary for  every  important  act  of  religion. 

The  whole  penitential  system  was  under  their  con 
trol  and  rested  on  their  authority.     Private  confession 
might  be  received,  absolution  for  private  ofienoes  be 
granted  by  the  priest :  public  or  notorious  crimes  could 
be  remitted  by  the  bishop  alone. 

This  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence  had  its  specific  laws 
Pttnitentui  ^  ordiuanccs  for  the  government  of  die  der- 
'^**^*  gy;  ite  more  general  statutes,  which  em- 
braced all  mankind.  Every  man,  barbarian  or  Roman, 
under  whichever  civil  law  he  lived,  freeman  or  slave, 
was  amenable  to  this  code,  which  had  the  penitentia] 
system  for  its  secondary  punishment ;  excommunica- 
tion, which  in  general  belief,  if  the  excommunicated 
died  unreconciled,  was  tantamount  to  eternal  perdition, 
for  its  capital  punishment.     The  excommunication  as 

A  **  Ne  passim  anosquisqoe  episcopns  honoimbilia  membn  sua  pnsbjtaru 
•hre  Levitas,  prout  volaerit  et  comp^acuerit,  yerberibiu  sabjiciai  et  dolori/ 
— Sjm.  firacar.  iv.  a.d.  675,  can.  7. 
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jet  was  rtrictlj  personal:  it  had  not  grown  into  the 
interdict  which  smote  a  nation  or  a  country. 

Of  this  twofold  law,  that  over  the  clergy  and 
that  over  the  laity,  the  administration  of  the  first  was 
absolntdy  in  the  bishops — that  of  the  second  only 
more  remotely,  and  in  the  last  resort  The  usual  pe^- 
alties  were  diflferent.  The  sacred  person  of  th^  priest 
had  peculiar  priyations  and  penalties,  in  some  respects 
more  severe,  in  others  more  indulgent,  chastisements. 
The  attempt  to  reconcile  the  great^  heinousness  of  the 
offsnce  in  the  sinful  {Nriest  with>he  respect  for  his 
order,  led  at  times  to  startling  ii\jus^^  and  contradic- 
tion.^  \ 

The  delinquent  clerk  might  be  depjijyed  for  a  time 
of  lus  power  of  administrating  sacred>^gs ;  Dtiin,u«i«iM 
he  might  be  thrown  back,  an  unwo|||iy  and  ^  ^  '^^' 
a  despised  outcast,  into  the  commow^erd  of  men,  or 
xmther  lower  than  the  common  her^^r  the  ine£Bstce- 
able  ordination  held  him  still  in  its  tnupmels,  in  its  re- 
sp<msibility,  though  he  had  forfeited  its  ^tinctions  and 
its  privil^^),  but  even  then  the  mercj^of  the  Church 
provided  courses  of  penance  more  or  Ie£  long  and  aus- 
tere, by  which,  in  most  cases,  he  might  retrieve  the 
past,  and  rise,  to  son/e  at  least,  of  his  lost  prerogatives. 
The  monasteries,  in  later  times,  became  a  kind  of  penal 
settlements,  where  under  strict  provisions  the  exile 
might  expiate  his  ofiences,  work  out  the  redemption  of 
his  guilt,  if  not  permitted  to  return  to  the  world,  at 

1  IViNighoiit  tiie  P<wH<wtMili,  Um  peaiHwn  are  bearier  on  the  elergy 
Ihaa  the  Uky,  For  rnnrte,  a  dtfk  did  pouuioe  for  ton  fean.  Ham  on 
oread  and  water;  a  k^rman  three,  one  on  bread  and  water.  The  el«rgy 
too  were  yinMied  aoeording  to  their  rank,  where  one  hi  hiforior  ordere  hai 
fix,  a  deacon  hat  eeven,  a  mieet  ten,  a  biahop  twelve  yean  penance. — Mo 
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least  dia  in  peace;  at  all  events  his  degradation  was 

concealed  from  a  babbling  and  censorions  worid. 

The  law  administered  by  the  clergy,  throughout  the 

rfSTcSi    Christian  polity,  comprehended  every  moral 
^  muat,,       or  religions  act ;  and  what  act  of  man  could 
Rj-J^gyrad  that  wide  and  undefined  boundary  ?    What- 
ever tE&N431|gch,  whatevw  the  individual  clergyman, 
declared  to  b^H^the  appeal  even  to  the  bishop  was 
diflScult  and  remotSi»  was  sin.     The  timid  consci^ice 
would  rarely  dare  t*' judge  for  itself:  the  judge  there, 
fore  was  at  once  i^e  legishttor,  the  expounder  of  the 
kw,  the  executioi>iit  of  the  law.* 

This  law  had^its  capital  punishment  —  excommuni 
cation,  which  alsolutely  deprived  of  spiritual  life.  Ex- 
communicatioiC^  its  more  sol«nn  form,  was  rareh 
pronounced  by  Igirer  than  bishops.^  It  was  the  weapoi 
with  which  rivakmshops  encountered  each  other,  whicl 
they  reserved  ^t^nemies  of  high  lanL  It  was  tlw 
sentence  of  Councils  only  which  cut  off  whole  sects 
from  the  conuEiunion  of  the  Church, 

But  excomtiadnication  in  a  milder  form the  tern- 

porary  or  the  ensuring  deprivation  of  those  means  of 
grace  without  which  salvation  was  hopeless,  the  reftisal 
of  absolution,  the  key  which  alone  opened  the  gates  of 
heaven  — was  in  the  power  of  every  priest:  on  hiii 
judgment,  on  his  decree,  hung  etmial  life,  eternal  death, 

i"Itaque  postqaam  criminum  omnium  occultorum  pcena  qiub«»libe« 
pwsbyteris  ooncesM  est,  libelli  PoenHentfales  prmUa  canones  ooDdlti  mmt  in 
qnibus  h«c  omnia  distincte  in  simpUciorom  presbyteromm  gratiam  et  ne. 
oeisariamiMtractlonem  enarrabantor,  ut  poMiitwitiarum  imponoidanmi 
ymdo  deftmgi  poseent^^Morinai.  This  work  of  Morinn.  de  P«ZS 
affords  ample  and  accarate  knowledge  on  the  Ustoiy  of  tiie  PeoitenCia) 
Uw,  and  of  the  different  penitentials  wfaioh  ptmiled  m  ti>e  WeeCm 
churches* 
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But  though  this,  like  all  despotic  irresponsible  power, 
or  power  against  which  the  mass  of  mankind  had  no 
refuge,  was  liable  to  abuse,  was  often  no  doubt  abused, 
it  was  still  constantly  counteracted  bj  the  PenitentialB 
which  as  wisely  (lest  men  should  break  the  yoke  in 
utter  despair)  as  mercifully,  were  provided  by  the  relig- 
ious code  of  Christianity.  The  Penitentials  were  part 
of  the  Christian  law ;  how  eariy  part  of  the  written 
law,  is  not  quite  clear ;  nor  were  they  uniform,  or  in 
&ct  established  by  any  universal  or  central  authority  — 
that  of  Pope  or  Council ;  ^  but  they  were  not  the  less 
an  admitted  customary  or  common  law,  a  perpetual 
silent  control  on  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  individual 
priest,  a  guarantee  as  it  were  to  the  penitent,  that  if  he 
faithfully  submitted  to  the  iqppointed  discipline,  he 
could  not  be  denied  the  inappreciable  absolution.  The 
Penitentials  thus,  by  r^ulating  the  sacerdotal  power, 
confirmed  it ;  that  which  might  have  seemed  a  hard 
capricious  reaction  became  a  privily ;  the  mercies  of 
the  law  were  indissolubly  bound  up  with  its  terrors* 
However  severe,  monastic;  unchristian,  as  enjoining 
sdf-torture ;  degrading  to  human  nature,  as  substitut- 
ing ceremonial  observance  fbr  the  spirit  of  religion; 
debasing  instead  of  wisely  humiliating ;  and  resting  in 
outward  ferms  which  might  be  counted  and  calculated 
(so  many  hours  of  &sting,  so  many  blows  of  the 
scourge,  so  many  prayers,  so  many  pious  ejaculations, 
for  each  ofience)  yet  as  enforcing,  it  might  be,  a  rude 
and  harsh  discipline,  it  was  still  a  moral  and  religious 
discipline*     It  may  have  been  a  low,  timid,  dependent 

1  The  time  oldest  were  the  Penitentials  of  Archbishop  Theodore  of  Geo- 
terbnrf,  of  Bede,  and  the  Boman.  That  of  Babanns  Maunii  obtaineJ  is 
Qermany  —  Morinna. 
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virtue  to  which  it  compelled  the  believer,  jet  still  vir^ 
tue.  It  WMS  a  perpetiud  iHX>clamation  of  the  hc^mes 
and  mercy  of  tlie  Gospel.  It  was  a  constant  preaching, 
cm  one  hand,  it  might  be  of  an  onenlightened,  sapet- 
stitious  Christianity,  but  still  of  Christianity.  Yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  a  recognition  of  a  divine  law, 
submission  to  a  religion  which  might  not  be  defied, 
which  would  not  be  eluded  —  a  religion  which  wodd 
not  deny  its  hopes  to  the  worst,  but  would  have  at  least 
resolutions,  promises  of  amendment — the  best  security 
which  it  could  obtain  —  from  the  unreasoning  and  fid- 
liUe  nature  of  man.  It  aspired  at  least  to  effect  that 
which  no  human  law  could  do,  which  baffled  alike  im- 
perial and  barbaric  legislation,  to  impose  constraint  on 
the  unchristian  passions  and  dispositions.  When  sacer- 
dotal religion  was,  if  not  necessary,  salutary  at  least  to 
mankind,  it  was  the  great  instrument  by  which  the 
priesthood  ruled  the  mind  of  man.  If  it  increased  the 
wealth  of  the  cleigy,  it  was  wealth  much  ci  which 
lawless  possessors,  spoilers,  robbers,  had  been  forced  to 
regorge.  If  it  invested  them  with  an  aatlumty  as 
dangerous  to  themselves  as  to  the  w<Hrld,  that  authority 
was  better  than  moral  anarchy.  However  adminis- 
tered, it  was  still  law,  and  Christian  law,  grounded  on 
the  eternal  principles  of  justice,  humanity,  and  tmth.^ 

1  It  will  heretfter  appear  in  <mr  Histoty  how  the  peniteatial  t^Oefu 
degenerated  into  commatationa  for  penance  bj-  alms  (alma  being  onlj  part 
yf  the  penance,  compensated  for  praver),  fasting,  and  other  religious  observ- 
ances; alms  regulated  indeed  by  the  rank  and  wealth  of  the  transgrassor, 
but  with  taU  expiatory  value;  oommutatlons  became  mdalgenoes;  indnl- 
genceA,  first  the  remission  of  certain  penitential  acta,  then  general  remisoons 
of  sins  for  definite  periods,  at  length  for  periods  almost  approzfanatiiig  to 
eternity;  and  these  for  the  easiest  of  religions  duties,  Tisits  to  aofitaia 
church,  above  all  ample  donations. 
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CHAPTER    VL 

WESTERN  MONASTICISM. 

MoKAsnciSM  ascended  the  papal  throne  in  the  per- 
son of  Gregory  the  Ghreat.  As  onr  history  ^ 
approaches  this  marked  period  in  the  annals ' 
of  Latin  Christianity,  it  is  necessary  to  describe  the 
rise  and  progress  of  those  institutions,  which  at  once 
tended  so  powerfolly  to  propagate,  to  maintain,  and  to 
give  its  peculiar  character  to  the  Christianity  of  Westr 
em  Christendom. 

Western  monasticism  was  very  different  from  that  of 
the  East  It  was  practical  more  than  speculative ;  it 
looked  more  to  the  performance  of  rigid  duty,  the  ob- 
servance of  an  austere  ritual,  the  alternation  of  severe 
toil  with  the  recitation  of  certain  stated  offices  or  the 
reading  appointed  portions  of  sacred  books,  than  tc 
dreamy  indolence  and  meditative  silence,  only  broken 
by  the  discussion  of  controverted  points  of  coatgmteA 
theology.  Labor  was  part  of  the  rule  of  •****  ■■•*«■ 
all  the  eastern^  monks ;  it  was  urged  by  the  wiser  ad- 
vocates of  the  monastic  state,  Athanasius,  Basil.  Chiys- 
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ostom,  even   Jerome:  it  was  enforced  in  the  law  of 
the  monastic  life  brought  by  Cassianns  from  the  East;^ 
and  it  is  singular  that  it  was  first  repudiated  by  Martin 
of  Tours  and  his  disciples;^  yet  the  eastern  element 
predominated  over  the  rule  almost  throughout  Ghreek 
Christianity.     The  Greek  monks  have  done  little  or 
nothing  to  advance  the  cultivation  of  barren  lands,  for 
the  arts,  for  knowledge,  or  for  civilization.     But  the 
hermits  in  the  West  were  in  general  content  with  the 
wild  recesses  of  nature,  and  with  a  rigid  but  secret 
discipline.     They  had  neither  the  ingenious  nor  the 
ostentatious   self-tortures  which  were  common  in  the 
East.     They  had  hardly  one  Stylites,  men  who  stood 
for  decades  of  years  ^  on  a  lofty  pillar,  a  pillar  elevated 
in  height  as  the  saint  drew  nearer  to  heaven  and  tn 
perfection^ — as  yet  no  rambling  and  vagabond  monks, 
astonishing  mankind   by  the  public  display  of  their 
miserable  self-inflicted  sufferings.     Nor  did  Coenobites 
disburb  the  peace  of  the  western  cities  by  crowding 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  ready  with  unscrupulous  and 
sanguinary  fanaticism   for   slanghter,   or  worse  than 
slaughter,  in   the  maintenance  of  some  favorite  doc- 
trine, or  some  fiivorite  prelate.     Under  their  founder 

^  **  A  laboring  monk  is  troubled  by  one  devil,  an  idle  one  by  a  hoit  of 
devils.** — Cassian.  x.  28.  Angostine  wrote  a  book,  de  Opere  Monachonun. 
M.  Villemain  baa  this  striking  observation :  ^  De  cette  mde  6oole  du  d^setl 
il  sortait  des  grands  hoinroes  et  des  fous.*'  —  Melanges,  Eloquence  Chr^ 
tienne,  p.  856.  The  East  had  few  great  men,  many  madmen;  the  Weat, 
madmen  enou^,  but  still  very  many  great  men. 

3  Paulin.  de  vit  Martini,  1.  ii.  Sulpic  Severus,  c  7. 

S  Fifty-six,  according  to  Evagrius,  t  iii.  i.  18 ;  Theodoret.  Hist.  Belig., 
p.  882.  For  Wulfilas  the  one  Stylites  of  the  West  at  Treves,  see  Fleniy , 
xxiv.  22. 

^  "  The  Gallic  bishops  ordered  a  pillar  to  be  destroyed  on  which  an  am- 
bitious Western  aspired  to  rival  the  East."  —  Greg.  Tur.  1 17.  Co9i|»?i 
Bchroeck,  viii.  p.  281. 
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in  Northern  France,  Martin  of  Tours,  they  might  lend 
their  tomaltaous  aid  in  the  demolition  of  some  heathen 
shrine  or  temple ;  but  their  habits  were  usually  those  of 
profound  peace ;  they  aspired  not  yet  to  rule  the  world 
which  they  had  forsworn :  it  was  not  till  much  later 
that  their  abbots,  now  endowed  with  enormous  wealth, 
poured  upon  them  by  blind  admiration  of  their  holiness, 
assumed  political  existence.  The  western  monks  par- 
took of  that  comparative  disinclination  to  the  more 
subtle  religious  controversy  which  distinguished  Roman 
from  Greek  and  Oriental  Christendom.  Excepting  the 
school  of  semi-Pelagianism,  propagated  by  the  Oriental 
Cassianus  among  the  monasteries  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Marseilles  (still  to  a  certain  extent  a  Greek  city, 
and  with  the  Ghreek  language  spoken  around  it),  the 
monasteries  were  the  seats  of  submissive,  uninquiring 
orthodoxy.  They  were  not  as  yet  the  asyla  of  letters. 
Both  the  ancient  Latin  prose  and  ancient  Latin  poetry 
were  too  repulsively  and  dangerously  heathen  to  be 
admitted  into  the  narrow  cell  or  the  mountain  cloister. 
This  perilous  tendency  to  intellectual  indulgence  which 
followed  Jerome  into  his  cave  in  Palestine,  and  could 
only  be  allayed  by  the  scourge  and  unintermitdng  &st, 
as  yet  did  not  penetrate  into  the  solitudes  of  the  western 
recluses.  But  if  the  reason  was  suppressed  with  such 
unmitigated  proscription,  the  imagination,  while  it 
shrunk  6rom  those  metaphysic  abstractions,  which  are 
80  congenial  to  eastern  mysticism,  had  full  scope  in  the 
ordinary  occurrences  of  life,  which  it  transmuted  into 
perpetual  miracle.  The  mind  was  centered  on  itself; 
its  sole  occupation  was  the  watching  the  emotions,  the 
pulsations  of  the  religious  life ;  it  impersonated  its  im* 
pulses,  it  attributed  to  external  or  to  foreign  ^ut  inr 
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dwt  *^ig  powers  the  whole  strife  vnthm.  Everything 
fostered,  even  the  daily  labor,  which  might  have 
cheeked,  caiiied  on  in  solitude  and  in  dlence,  encour- 
aged the  vagae  and  desultory  dreaminess  of  die  fimcy. 
Men  plunged  into  the  desert  alone,  or  united  themselves 
with  others  (iisi  there  is  no  contagion  so  irresistible  as 
that  of  religious  emotion)  under  a  deep  conviction  tliat 
there  was  a  fierc^i  contest  taking  place  for  the  soul  of 
each  individual,  not  between  moral  influences  and 
unseen  and  spirit.4d  agencies,  but  between  beings  pal- 
pable, material,  ot  at  least  having  at  their  command 
material  agents,  ai»d  constantly  controlling  the  course 
of  nature.  All  the  monks'  scanty  reading  was  of  the 
miracles  of  our  Lord  or  his  Apostles,  or  stall  more  the 
legends  of  saints.  Their  singing  was  of  the  same  sub- 
jects. Their  fasts  were  to  expel  demoniacal  possessions, 
their  festivals  to  celebrate  the  actual  presence  o{  the 
tutelar  saint.  And  directly  the  soul  escaped,  as  it 
could  not  but  escape,  from  the  narrow  internal  worid, 
it  carried  into  the  world  without,  not  merely  that  awiiil 
reverence  which  sees  God  in  everything,  but  a  wonder- 
ful ignorance  of  nature  and  of  man,  which  made  mirac^ 
the  ordinary  rather  than  the  exceptional  state  of  things. 
The  scenes  among  which  they  settled  were  usually  such 
as  would  promote  this  tendency — strange,  desolate, 
gloomy,  fearfiil,  the  interminable  sea  or  dcviert,  the 
mountain  immeasurable  by  the  eye,  the  nn&thomed 
glen  ;  in  Italy  volcanic  regions,  eitlier  cleft  or  distorted 
by  ancient  eruptions,  and  still  liable  to  earthquake  and 
disorder.  Their  solitudes  ceased  to  be  solitary;  they 
were  peopled  with  sounds,  with  apparitions  unaccount- 
able and  therefore  supernatural.  Wherever  a  few  met 
together,  they  met  upon  the  principle  of  encouraging 
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each  other,  of  vying  with  each  other,  of  measuriug  the 
depth  of  their  faith  by  their  unhesitating  belief.  The 
'  state  of  mind  was  contagious ;  those  around  them  were 
mostly  peasants,  serfe,  who  admired  their  austerities, 
reverenced  their  holiness ;  and  whom  even  if  their  cre- 
dulity outran  their  own,  they  would  not  disabuse,  lest 
they  should  disturb  instead  of  deepen  their  religious 
impressions.  When  they  went  still  fui*ther  forth  into 
the  world,  the  fame  of  their  recluse  sanctity,  of  their 
miracle-working  holiness  preceded  them.  Men  were 
prepared  for  wonders,  and  he  who  is  prepared  for 
wonders  will  usually  see  them.  Emulation,  zeal  for 
the  glory  of  their  founder,  the  awe,  often  the  salutary 
awe,  which  controlled  multitudes,  the  mind  unbalanced 
by  brooding  upon  itself,  and  the  frame  distempered  by 
the  wildest  ascetic  usages,  the  self-walled,  self-barred, 
the  sunless  dreary  dungeons,  which  they  made  them- 
selves in  the  midst  of  populous  cities,  wrought  the 
same  effects  on  the  monks  in  Rome,  or  Milan,  or 
Tours.  Thus  religion,  chiefly  through  monasticism, 
conspired  with  barbarism  to  throw  back  mankind  into 
a  new  childhood,  a  second  imaginative  youth.  The 
mythic  period  of  Christianity  had  begun  and  continued 
for  centuries :  full  of  the  materials  of  poetry,  producing 
a  vast  mass  of  what  was  truly  poetic,  but  wanting  form 
and  order,  destined  to  await  the  creation  of  new  lan- 
guages before  it  should  culminate  in  great  Christian 
poems,  commencing  with  the  Divine  Comedy  and 
closing  with  the  Paradise  Lost. 

Monasticism,  as  we  have  seen,  was  introduced  into  the 


West  by  the  authority  and  by  the  writings  of  inrij  i 

the  great  Athanasius.    In  the  time  of  Jerome  i^mt, 

it  had  found  its  proselytes  among  the  patricians  and 
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highborn  matrons  and  virgins  of  Rome.  Many  mon- 
asteries in  that  city  excited  the  admiration  of  Angus- 
tine  ;  ^  and  diat  of  Nola,  celebrated  bj  St  Paullinns, 
did  not  stand  alone  in  Southern  Italy.'  Milan '  vied 
with  Rome  in  the  antiquity,  in  the  severe  sanctity  of 
her  monastery,  which  rose  in  one  of  the  suburbs  under 
the  fostering  care  of  St  Ambrose ;  and  Ambrose  ac- 
knowledged that  he  had  but  followed  the  holy  example 
of  Eusebius  of  Yercelli.  Monasticism  had  now  spread 
throughout  the  West  In  the  recesses  of  the  Apen- 
nines; in  the  secluded  islands  along  the  coast  of  Italy; 
in  Oaul,  where  it  had  been  disseminated  by  the  zeal  of 
Martin  of  Tours ;  in  Ireland ;  in  the  parts  of  Britain 
yet  unwasted  by  the  heathen  Saxons ;  in  Spain ;  in 
Africa,  these  young  republics  rose  in  all  quarters,  and 
secluded  themselves  from  the  ordinary  duties,  occupar 
tions,  pursuits,  and  as  they  fondly  thought,  the  passionn 
and  the  sins  of  men.  In  Gaul  the  earliest  monasteries 
were  those  of  Ligug^,  near  Toulouse,  and  of  Tours, 
both  founded  by  St  Martin,  of  the  Isle  Barbe,  in  the 
Saone  above  Lyons,  Toulouse,  in  the  Islands  of  the 
Hieres  and  of  Lerins.  Ca^sarius,  the  Bishop  of  Aries, 
whom  his  age  considered  to  unite  in  an  unparallded 
degree  the  virtues  of  the  ecclesiastic  and  the  monk, 
and  Cassianus,  who,  originally  an  Oriental,  settled  at 
Marseilles,  and  endeavored  to  realize  in  his  monastery 
of  St  Victor  in  that  city  the  severity  of  his  institutesi 

iDeMorib.Eocl.e.tt. 

t  Ambroe.  Epist  IxiiL    St  Aagait.  (JonitM.  W.  S. 

*  ConBtmcUl  flUtait  reqaiescere  ceUA 

Heic  nbi  gaadentem  nemoris  vel  palmitis  iiml>rit 
Italiam  pingit  palcherrima  Medidmnm.*' 

PauL  mviLSL  Mmi, 
TIm  Western  monls  alreadj  loved  the  bemitiet  of  luitai^ 
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fnaintained  and  extended  the  dominion  of  monasticism 
in  that  province.  The  settlements  of  Columbsn  will 
i^pear  as  the  great  initiatory  measure  which  prepared 
and  accomplished  the  conversion  of  Germany. 

But  even  now  no  kingdom  of  the  West  is  inaccessible 
to  the  rapid  migrations,  or  sudden  apparitions  of  these 
religious  colonies. 

The  origin  of  Spanish  monasticism  is  obscure.  It  is 
recognized  by  the  decrees  of  various  councils,  in  spdn. 
those  of  Tarragona,  of  Lerida,  of  Barcelona,  of  Sara- 
gossa.  It  received  a  strong  impulse  from  Donatus,  an 
African,  who  landed  with  seventy  monks  from  that 
country. 

In  Africa,  monasticism,  under  St.  Augustine,  as- 
sumed a  peculiar  form,  intermediate  between  in  AMe*. 
the  ordinary  sacerdotal  institutions  and  the  monastery. 
The  clergy  were  to  live  in  common  under  a  rule,  in 
some  respects  rigidly  monastic,  yet  to  discharge  all  the 
ordinary  duties  of  the  priesthood.  They  were  the  first 
regular  canons;  but  the  Augustinian  Order  formed, 
as  it  was  designed,  on  this  ancient  and  venerable  model, 
is  of  much  later  date,  the  twelfUi  century.^ 

In  Britain,  monasticism  had  arrived  before  the  Saxon 
mvasion.  It  fled  with  Christianity  to  theinBiitain. 
fiistnesses  of  Wales;  the  monks  of  Banchor,  long 
established  on  the  border,  encountered  the  Saxon 
monks,  who  accompanied  Augustine  into  the  Island. 
Ireland  and  the  Western  Isles  were  already  studded 
with  these  religious  retreats ;  lona  had  its  convent,  and 
these  institutions,  which  were  hereafter  to  send  forth 
St.  Columban  to  convert  and  monastidze  the  German 

i  Oompare  Tbomaasiii,  La  Discipline  de  rEglise,  L  tl. 
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fiurests,  were  already  at  least  in  thdr  early  aii  1  mitift> 
tory  ^ate. 

But  the  ttctension  and  oxganizaticm  of  monastidsm 
8t.  B«Mdk(  ^  ^^  West  owes  its  principal  strength  and 
ct  N«ria.  ^u^iformity  to  Benedict  of  Nuraia.^  The  life 
of  Benedict,  from  infimcy  to  death,  is  the  most  perfect 
illustration  of  the  motives  which  then  worked  upon  the 
mind  of  man.  In  him  meet  together  and  combine  all 
those  influences  which  almost  divided  mankind  into 
recluses  or  coenobites,  and  those  who  pursued  an  active 
life;  as  well  as  all  the  effocts,  in  his  case  the  best 
effects,  produced  by  this  phasis  of  human  thought  and 
feeling.  Benedict,  it  was  said,  was  bom  at  that  time, 
like  a  sun  to  dispel  the  Cimmerian  darkness  which 
brooded  over  Christendom,  and  to  re^ivc  the  expiring 
spirit  of  monasticism.  The  whole  world  was  desolated 
by  the  inroads  oi  the  northern  conquerors ;  the  thrones 
of  the  new  western  kingdoms  were  filled  by  barbarian 
heretics;  the  East  was  distracted  with  controversy. 
War  had  not  respected  the  monastic  institutions ;  and 
those  were  fortunate  who  were  shrouded  in  the  moun 
tain  glens  of  the  Apennines,  or  lay  hid  in  some  remote 
and  sea-girt  island.  His  age  acknowledged  Beuedici 
as  the  perfect  type  of  the  highest  rdigion,  and  Benedict 
impersonated  his  age. 

In  the  time  of  Benedict  no  man  could  have  made  a 
profound  impression  or  exercised  an  enduring  influence 
upon  the  mind  of  man,  without  that  entiiusiasm  in 
nimself  which  would  environ  him  with  wonder,  or 
without  exciting  that  enthusiasm  in  others  which  would 
eagerly  ureept,  propagate,  and  multiply  the  mini?lei 
which  avouched  his  sanctity. 

I  Bai  -»niui  nub  aan.,  but  chiefljr  HabUIoo,  Uist.  Ordin.  Beoedki. 
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How  perfectly  the  whole  atmosphere  was  impr^ 
nated  with  this  inexhaustible  yearning  for  the  super 
natural,  appears  from  the  ardor  with  which  the  mo* 
nastic  passions  were  indulged  at  the  earliest  age.  Chil- 
dren were  nursed  and  trained  to  expect  at  every 
instant  more  than  human  interferences;  their  young 
energies  had  ever  before  them  examples  of  asceticism, 
to  which  it  was  the  glory,  the  true  felicity  of  life,  to 
aspire.  The  thoughtful  child  had  all  his  mind  tlius 
pr<vx^upied;  he  was  early,  it  might  almost  seem 
intuitively,  trained  to  this  course  of  life;  wherever 
there  was  gentleness,  modesty,  the  timidity  of  young 
passion,  repugnance  to  vice,  an  imaginative  tempera- 
ment, a  consciousness  of  unfitness  to  wrestle  with  the 
rough  realities  of  life,  the  way  lay  invitingly  open 
—  the  difficult,  it  is  true,  and  painftil,  but  direct  and 
unerrmg  way  —  to  heaven.  It  lay  through  perils,  but 
was  made  attractive  by  perpetual  wonders;  it  was 
awfrd,  but  in  its  awfulness  lay  its  power  over  the  young 
mind.  It  learned  to  trample  down  that  last  bond 
which  united  the  child  to  common  humanity,  filial 
reverence ;  the  fond  and  mysterious  attachment  of  the 
child  and  the  mother,  the  inborn  reverence  of  the  son 
to  the  father.  It  is  the  highest  praise  of  St.  Fulgendus 
that  he  overcame  his  mother's  tenderness  by  religious 
cruelty.^ 

History,  to  be  true,  must  condescend  to  speak  the 
language  of  legend  ;  the  beUef  of  the  times  is  part  of 
the  record  of  the  times ;  and,  though  there  may  occur 
what  may  baffle  its  more  calm  and  searching  philoso- 

1  The  approving  biflhop  said,  **  Facile  potest  juvenis  tolerare  qnemcnnque 
fanpoaoerit  laborem  qui  poterit  materaum  jam  despicere  dolorem.*  —  Fiil> 
font.  Vit.  apud  Mabillon. 
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phjy  it  most  not  disdain  that  which  was  the  primal, 
almost  nniversal,  motive  of  human  life. 

Benedict  was  bom  at  Nursia,  in  the  province  of 
4^  480.  Spbleto,  of  respectable  parents.  He  was  sent 
to  Rome,  according  to  still-prevailing  custom,  to  be 
instructed  in  the  liberal  arts.  But  his  pure  spirit 
shrunk  instinctively  from  the  vices  of  the  capital.  H« 
gave  up  the  perilous  study  of  letters,  and  preferred  s 
holy  ignorance.^  He  fled  secretly  icom  the  society  of 
his  dangerous  associates,  from  the  house  of  his  parents, 
who,  it  seems,  had  accompanied  him,  as  of  old  the 
fistther  of  Horace  his  son  to  Rome.^  His  &itlifrd  nurse 
alone  discovered  his  design  and  accompanied  his  flight 
This  incident  seems  to  imply  that  his  flight  took  place 
at  a  very  tender  age ;  a  circumstance,  told  at  a  later 
period,  intimates  that  it  was  not  before  the  first  im- 
pulses of  youthftd  passion.  He  took  refiige  in  a  small 
village  called  Effide,  about  two  miles  from  Subiaco. 
Tonth  of  ^^^  rustic  inhabitants,  pleased  with  his  mod- 
B«iMdict.  ^^y  j^jjj  sweetness  of  disposition,  allowed  him 
to  inhabit  a  cell  near  their  church.  Here  took  place 
his  first  miracle.  The  fidthful  nurse,  Cyrilla,  had  bor- 
'rowed  a  stone  sieve,  commonly  used  in  that  part  of  the 
country  to  make  bread.  It  fell  bora  her  hands,  and 
broke  in  two.  Benedict,  moved  by  her  distress,  united 
the  two  pieces,  prayed  over  them,  and  the  vessel  be- 
came whole.  The  wondering  rustics  are  said  to  have 
hung  the  miraculously  restored  sieve  over  their  church 
door.     But  the  sensitive  youth  shnmk  firom  fiune,  as 


I  **  Scienter  nesdens,  et  safnenter  indoctof.**  Sach  are  the  words  of 
Oregoiy  the  Great.  —  Dial.  1.  3. 

>  Ck>mpare  (how  strange  the  comparison !)  the  life  of  Horace  and  the  lift 
•f  St.  Benedict 
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he  had  from  vice:  he  sought  a  deeper  solitude. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Subiaco,  by  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  a  monk,  named  Bomanus,  he  found  a  wild 
and  inaccessible  cavern,  into  which  he  crept,  and  for 
three  years  the  softly  and  delicately  educated  boy  lay 
hid  in  this  cold  and  dismal  dwelling  from  the  sight  of 
men.  His  scanty  food  was  supplied  by  Romanus,  who 
took  it  by  stealth  from  his  own  small  pittance  in  his 
monastery.  The  cave  was  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on 
which  the  monastery  stood,  but  there  was  no  path 
down  the  precipitous  rock.  The  food,  therefore,  was 
let  down  by  a  rope,  and  a  small  bell  tied  to  the  rope 
gave  notice  of  its  coming.  Once  the  devil  broke  the 
rope ;  but  he  could  not  baffle  the  inventive  charity  of 
Romanus.  To  an  imagination  so  prepared,  what  scene 
could  be  more  suited  to  nurture  the  disposition  to  won- 
ders and  visions  than  the  wild  and  romantic  region 
about  Subiaco  ?  The  cave  of  Benedict  is  still  shown 
as  a  hallowed  place,  high  on  the  crest  of  a  toppling 
rock,  with  the  Anio  roaring  beneath  in  a  deep  ravine, 
clothed  with  the  densest  forest,  and  looking  on  another 
wild,  precipitous  crag.  Half-way  up  the  zigzag  and 
laborious  path  stands  the  convent  of  Benedict's  sister, 
St.  Scolastica.^  So  entirely  was  Benedict  cut  off  from 
the  world  that  he  ceased  to  mark  not  merely  the  prog- 
ress of  ordinary  time,  but  even  the  iasts  and  festivals  of 
the  Church.    A  certain  priest  had  prepared  for  himself 

1  Aooording  to  the  annaliit  of  the  order,  Subiaco,  properly  Sub-lacn,  wm 
A  town  at  the  foot  of  a  lake  made  by  the  waters  of  the  Anio,  which  had 
been  dammed  up  bj  the  Emperor  Claudius.  On  the  20th  February,  1325, 
the  lake  bunt  its  dam,  swept  away  the  road  and  bridge  to  San  Lorenzo, 
And  left  only  He  dry  bed,  through  which  the  torrent  of  the  Anio  still  pours. 
— -  Annal.  Ordin.  Benedict,  i.  c.  ^iii.  The  old  monasteiy  must  have  heea 
•a  a  peak  hi^^ier  than  Benedict's  cave. 
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some  food  of  unusual  delicacy  for  the  festival  of  Easter. 
A  mysterious  admonition  within  bis  heart  reproved 
him  for  this  luxurious  indulgence,  while  the  servant 
of  God  was  pining  with  hunger.  Who  he  was,  this 
holy  and  heavenndesignated  servant,  or  where  he 
dwelt,  the  priest  knew  not,  but  he  was  led  through 
the  tangled  thickets  and  over  the  rugged  rocks  to 
the  cave  of  Benedict  Benedict  was  ignorant  that 
it  was  Easter,  and  not  till  he  was  assured  that  it 
was  that  festal  day,  would  he  share  in  the  heaven- 
sent banquet. 

The  secret  of  his  hiding-pLice  was  thus  betrayed, 
and  some  of  the  rude  shepherds  of  the  country,  seeing 
the  hermit  in  his  coarse  attire,  which  was  no  more  than 
a  sheepskin  thrown  round  him,  mistocd:  him  at  first  for 
a  wild  beast:  but  when  they  approached  him,  they 
were  so  melted  by  his  gentle  eloquence,  that  their 
hearts  yielded  at  once,  and  they  were  subdued  to  cour- 
tesy of  manners  and  Christian  beUef.  But  the  young 
hermit  had  not  escaped  the  notice  or  the  jealousy  of  the 
enemy  of  mankind.  One  day  (we  must  not  omit  pue- 
rilities so  characteristic,  and  this  is  gravely  related  by  a 
late  serious  and  learned  writer)  he  appeared  in  the  shape 
of  a  blackbird,  and  flapped  him  over  the  eyes  with  his 
wings,  so  as  almost  to  blind  him.  The  evil  one  took  a 
more  dangerous  form,  the  unforgotten  image  of  a  beau- 
tiful woman  whom  young  Benedict  had  known  at 
Rome  (he  could  not,  then,  have  left  it  so  very  young). 
This  was  a  perilous  probation,  and  it  was  only  by  rush- 
ing forth  and  rolling  his  naked  body  upon  the  bramblei 
and  sharp  points  of  the  rocks  that  Benedict  obtained  the 
hard-wrung  victory.  Never  after  this,  as  he  said  to 
his  familiar  friends,  was  he  exj"  osed  to  these  fleshly  tri- 
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als.  Yet  his  war&re  was  not  over.  He  had  triumphed 
over  sensual  lust,  he  was  to  be  tempted  by  religious  am- 
bition. A  convent  of  monks  in  the  neighborhood,  ex- 
cited by  the  fame  of  his  sanctity,  determined  to  choose 
Benedict  for  their  head.  He  fairly  warned  them  of 
the  rigorous  and  uncompromising  discipline  which  he 
should  think  it  his  duty  to  enforce.  Either  fondly  be- 
lieving their  own  sincerity,  or  presuming  on  the  latent 
gentleness  of  Benedict,  they  could  not  be  dissuaded 
from  the  design.  But  in  a  short  time  the  firm  severity 
of  the  young  abbot  roused  their  fierce  resentment ;  ha- 
tred succeeded  to  reverence  and  love.  They  attempted 
to  poison  him ;  but  the  cup  with  the  guilty  potion 
burst  asunder  in  the  hands  of  Benedict,  who  calmly  re- 
proved them  for  their  crime,  prayed  for  the  divine  foi^ 
giveness,  reminded  them  of  his  own  warnings  before 
he  undertook  their  government,  and  withdrew  into  his 
happier  solitude. 

It  was  no  longer  a  soUtude.     The  sanctity  of  Bene- 
dict, and  the  fame  of  his  miracles,  drew  to-  nun«of 
gether  daily  fresh  aspirants  to  the  holiness  or  ^"•<**°*- 
the  quietness  of  his  recluse  life.     In  a  short  time  arose 
in  the  poetic  district,  on  the  peaks  and  rent  clefts,  im- 
Jer  the  oaks  and  chestnuts  round  Subiaco,  twelve  mon 
asteries,   each    containing    twelve  votaries   (Benedict 
considered  that  less  or  more  than  this  number  led  to 
negligence  or  to  discord).    The  names  of  many  of  these 
cloisters  designate  their  romantic  sites  ;    the  Monastery 
of  the   Cavern,  St.   Angelo  and   St.  Clement  by  the 
Lake,  St  John  by  the  Stream,  St.  Victor  at  the  foot  of 
the  Mountain  ;  Eternal  Life,  or  the  Holy  Valley ;  and 
Mie  now  called  Santa  Scolastica,  rising  amid  embower- 
ing woods  on  a  far-seen  ridge  of  the  Apennines.     The 
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fiime  of  these  institutions  soon  spread  to  Rome.  Smne 
of  the  nobles  joined  the  joung  fraternities,  others  sent 
their  sons  for  the  benefit  of  a  severe  and  religious  edu- 
cation ;  and  ahready  considerable  endowments  in  farms 
and  other  possessions  were  bestowed  bj  the  piety  and 
gratitude  of  parents  or  admirers.  Maurus  (aAerwards 
St  Maur)  was  one  of  these  young  nobles,  who  became 
before  long  the  friend,  assistant,  and  successor  of  Bene- 
dict To  Maurus  was  soon  attributed  a  share  in  the 
miraculous  powers,  as  in  the  holiness  of  Benedict 
Though  wells  of  waters  had  broken  out  at  the  prayer 
of  Benedict,  on  the  thirsty  summits  of  the  rocks,  where 
the  hermitages  hung  aloft,  they  were  not  always  at  hand 
or  always  full.  A  noble  youth  of  fifteen,  Pladdus,  in 
drawing  water  fix)m  the  lake,  fell  in,  and  was  carried  by 
the  waves  far  from  the  shore.  Benedict  cried  to  Mau- 
rus to  assist  Maurus  rushed  in,  and,  walking  <m  the 
water,  drew  out  the  fainting  youth  by  the  hair.  A 
contest  of  humility  began  :  Maurus  attributed  the  won- 
der to  the  holiness  of  his  master,  Benedict  to  the  de- 
votion of  Maurus.  It  was  decided  by  the  youth,  who 
declared  that  he  had  seen  the  sheepskin  cloak  of  Bene- 
dict hovering  over  him.  It  would  not  be  di£Bcult  to 
admit  all  the  facts  of  this  miracle,  which  might  be  eanly 
accounted  for  by  the  excitement  of  all  parties. 

It  is  strange  to  see  the  blackest  crimes  constantly,  as 
Th«pri«>t  ^*  were,  in  collision  with  this  high-wrought 
'"**™**"**  holiness.  Florentius,  a  ndghboring  priest, 
was  envious  of  the  holy  Benedict.  He  attempted  to 
poison  him  in  some  bread  which  he  sent  as  a  present^ 

1  Compare  the  attempt  of  the  ambitious  archdeacon  to  poison  the  agti 
Bishop  of  Canosa.  The  bishop  drank  the  cnp,  having  made  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  and  the  archdeacon  feU  dead^  as  if  the  poison  Iiad  found  lit  w^ 
U  lis  stomach  — Qreg.  Dial.  iii.  5 
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Benedict  had  a  prescient  consciousness  of  the  treason  ; 
and  a  raven  at  his  command  flew  away  with  the  infect- 
ed food.  Florentins,  haffled  in  his  design  upon  the  life 
of  the  master,  plotted  against  the  souls  of  the  disciples. 
He  turned  seyen  naked  girls  into  the  garden  of  one  of 
the  monasteries.  Benedict  determined  to  withdraw 
from  the  dangerous  neighborhood.  He  had  set  forth 
on  his  journey  when  Maurus  hastily  overtook  him, 
and,  not  without  some  signs  of  joy,  communicated  the 
tidings  of  the  death  of  Florentius.  The  wicked  priest 
had  been  buried  in  the  ruins  of  his  chamber,  which 
had  fallen  in,  while  the  rest  of  the  house  remained 
standing.  Benedict  wept  over  the  fete  of  his  enemy, 
and  imposed  penance  on  his  disciple  for  his  unseemly 
and  unchristian  rejoicing  in  the  calamity  even  of  the 
wicked. 

Benedict  pursued  his  way  (as  the  more  poetic  legend 
added,  under  the  guidance  of  two  visible  angels)  to 
Monte  Casino,  about  fifty  miles  from  Subiaco.  On 
Monte  Casino  still  arose  a  temple  of  Apollo  amid  its 
sacred  grove ;  and  in  the  midst,  as  it  were,  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  pagan  peasants  brought  their  offerings  to 
their  ancient  god.  But  there  was  no  human  resistance 
when  the  zealous  recluse  destroyed  the  profane  and 
stately  edifice,  broke  the  idol,  overturned  the  altar,  and 
cut  down  the  grove.  Unreluctant  the  people  received 
the  religion  of  Christ  from  the  eloquent  lips  of  Bene- 
dict. The  enemy  of  mankind  attempted  some  obstruc- 
tion to  the  building  of  the  church  devoted  to  St  Mar- 
tin. The  obstinate  stones  would  not  move  but  at  the 
prayers  of  Benedict.  They  fdl  and  crushed  the  build- 
ers, who  were  healed  by  his  intercession.  The  last 
ttrcmghold  of  paganism  was  replaced  by  a  Benedictine 
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monastery ;  and  here  arose  that  great  raodd  republic, 
which  gave  its  laws  to  almost  the  whole  of  Western 
Monasticism.  1£  we  might  imagine  the  pagan  deity  to 
have  any  real  and  conscious  being,  and  to  repres^it  the 
Sun,  he  mi^t  behold  the  monastic  form  of  Christianitj, 
which  rose  on  the  ruins  of  his  ancient  worship,  almost 
as  univerally  spread  throughout  the  world,  as  of  old 
the  adoration  of  his  visible  majesty. 

Three  virtues  constituted  the  sum  of  the  Benedictine 
Roto  of  St.  discipline.  Silence  with  solitude  and  seclu- 
BeMdkt.  gj^jj^  humility,  obedience,  which,  in  the  strong 
language  of  its  laws,  extended  to  impossibilities.  All 
is  thus  concentrated  on  self.  It  was  the  man  isolated 
from  his  kind  who  was  to  rise  to  a  lonely  perfection. 
All  the  social,  all  patriotic  virtues  weje  excluded :  the 
mere  mechanic  observance  of  the  rules  of  the  brothei^ 
hood,  or  even  the  corporate  spirit,  are  hardly  worthy  <A 
notice,  though  they  are  the  only  substitutes  for  the  re- 
jected and  proscribed  pursuits  of  active  life. 

The  three  occupations  of  life  were  the  worship  of 
God,  reading,  and  manual  labor.  The  adventitious 
advantages,  and  great  they  were,  of  these  industrious 
agricultural  settlements,  were  not  contemplated  by  the 
founder :  the  object  of  the  monks  was  not  to  make  the 
wilderness  blossom  with  fertility,  to  extend  the  arts  and 
husbandry  of  civilized  life  into  barbarous  regions,  it 
was  solely  to  employ  in  engrossing  occupation  that 
portion  of  tune  which  could  not  be  devoted  to  worship 
and  to  study.^ 

For  the  divine  service  the  monks  awoke  at  midnight; 
they  retired  again,  and  rose  after  a  brief  repose  for 
matins.     After  matins   they  did   not  return  to  theii 

1  "  Cuivw  pin  mentis  agitalioni,"  anys  Mabillon,  p  82. 
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beck,  bat  q>ent  the  time  in  reading,  meditation,  or  the 
singing  of  psalms.  From  prime  to  noon,  and  all  after 
the  brief  meal,  and  another  period  of  reading  or  medi- 
tation, was  devoted  to  labor.  At  particular  periods,  as 
at  harvest,  the  laboring  brothers  did  not  return  home  to 
their  religious  service;  thej  knelt  and  performed  it  in 
the  fields.  The  mass  was  not  celebrated  on  ordinary 
days,  only  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

Abstinence  firom  flesh,  at  least  that  of  four-footed 
animak,  was  perpetual  and  universal;  from  that  of 
fowls  was  prescribed  with  less  rigor.  The  usual  food 
was  v^etaUe  broth,  bread,  and  a  small  measure  of 
wine.  From  Easter  to  Pentecost  there  was  no  fitst 
From  Pentecost  to  the  ides  of  September,  fasts  on  two 
days  in  the  week ;  the  rest  of  the  year  to  Easter  per- 
petual fast,  with  one  evening  meal  of  eggs  or  fish. 
Lent  was  still  more  rigorously  enforced  by  abstinence 
not  fi*om  food  only,  but  firom  sleep  and  firom  speech. 
The  punishment  of  delinquents  was  sequestration  firom 
the  oratory,  the  table,  and  the  common  meetings ;  the 
contumacious  and  incorrigible  were  expelled  firom  the 
community.  The  monastery  contained  within  its  walls 
the  mill,  the  bakehouse,  and  everything  necessary  for 
life.  It  was  strictly  forbidden  to  partake  of  food  with- 
out the  walls ;  all  wandering  to  any  distance  was  prohib- 
ited ;  and  if  the  monk  was  oblig^  to  be  absent  during 
the  whole  day,  he  was  enjoined  to  fast  rather  than  par* 
take  of  fi>od  abroad. 

So  were  selfnloomed  to  live  the  monks  of  St.  Bene- 
dict ;  so  all  monks,  whose  niunber  is  incalculable,  for 
the  long  centuries  during  which  Latin  Christianity 
ruled  the  western  world.  The  two  sexes  were  not 
merely  to  be    strangers,   but    natural,    irreconcilable 
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aiemies.  This  strong  repulsion  was  carried  not  only 
into  their  judgments  upon  themselves,  hut  into  their 
*udgments  of  those  who  were  yet  in  the  world  without 
All  monks  inevitably  embraced,  with  the  most  extreme 
severity,  the  dominant  notion  of  the  absolute  sinftdness 
of  all  sexual  intercourse ;  at  least,  its  utter  inc<»npati- 
bility  with  religious  service.  A  noble  lady  is  possessed 
with  a  legion  of  devils,  for  compliance  with  her  hus- 
band, before  a  procession  in  honor  of  the  bones  of  St 
Sebastian.  The  less  questionable  natural  affectiiuis 
were  proscribed  with  equal  severity.  Attachment  to 
the  order  was  to  be  the  one  abscurbing  afiection.  A 
boy  monk,  who  loved  his  parents  too  fondly  and  stole 
forth  to  visit  them,  was  not  merely  suddenly  struck 
with  death,  but  the  holy  earth  refdsed  to  retain  his 
body,  and  cast  it  forth  with  indignation.  It  was  only 
by  the  influence  of  Benedict,  who  commanded  the  Holy 
Eucharist  to  be  placed  upon  the  body,  that  it  was  per- 
mitted to  repose  in  the  grave.  ^ 

But  the  later  days  of  Benedict,  at  Monte  Casino, 
though  adorned  with  perpetual  miracle,  did  not  seclude 
him  or  his  peaceful  votaries  from  the  disastrous  times 
lUTHMin  which  overwhelmed  Italy  during  the  fall  of 
^^y-  the  Gothic  monarchy  and  the  reconquest  by 

the  Eastern  Emperor.  War  respected  not  these  holy 
sanctuaries ;  and  in  prophetic  vision  Benedict  saw  his 

^  Gregor.  Dial.  i.  10.  There  is  another  strange  stoiy  of  the  power  of 
Benedict:  be  had  excommunicated  certain  nuns  for  the  unbridled  useef 
their  tongues.  They  were  buried,  however,  hi  the  church.  But  when  the 
sacrament  wna  next  administered,  at  the  voice  of  the  deacon,  commanding 
all  who  did  not  communicate  to  depart,  the  bodies  rose  finom  their  graves 
and  walked  out  of  the  church.  This  was  seen  by  their  nurse,  who  com- 
mnnicated  the  fact  to  Benedict.  The  pitying  saint  commanded  an  oblatioB 
to  be  made  for  them,  and  ever  after  they  rested  quietly  in  thrir  graves.  — 
Qreg  Dial.  ii.  28. 
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establishment  laid  waste,  and  all  its  lofty  buildings  in 
ruins  before  the  ravages  of  the  spoiler.  He  was  con- 
soled, however,  it  is  added,  by  visions  of  the  extension 
of  his  rule  throughout  Europe,  and  the  rise  of  flourish- 
ing Benedictine  monasteries  in  every  part  of  the  West. 
Nor  were  the  virtues  of  Benedict  without  influence  in 
assuaging  the  horrors  of  the  war.  Totila  himself,  the 
last  and  not  least  noble  Grothic  sovereign,  came  to  con- 
sult the  prophetic  saint  of  Monte  Casino  as  an  oracle. 
He  attempted  to  practise  a  deception  upon  him,  by 
dressing  one  of  his  chieftains  in  the  royal  attire.  Ben- 
edict at  once  detected  the  fraud,  and  Riggo,  the  chief- 
tain, returned  to  his  master,  deeply  impressed  with  awe 
at  the  supernatural  knowledge  of  the  saint,  totuft. 
Totila  himself,  it  is  said,  fell  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Ben 
edict,  who  raised  him  up,  solemnly  rebuked  his  cruelties, 
foretold  his  conquest  of  Rome,  his  passage  of  the  sea,  his 
reign  of  nine  years,  his  death  during  the  tenth.  The 
greater  humanity  with  which  Totila  from  this  time 
conducted  the  war,  his  severity  against  his  soldiers  for 
the  violation  of  female  chastity,  the  virtues,  in  short,  of 
this  gallant  warrior,  are  attributed  to  this  interview  with 
Benedict.  Considering  the  uncertainty  of  the  date 
assigned  to  this  event,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  how 
far  the  fierce  warrior  was  already  under  the  control  of 
those  Christian  feelings  which  led  him  to  seek  the  soli- 
tude of  the  saint,  or  was  really  awe-struck  into  more 
thoughtftd  religiousness  by  these  prophetic  admonitions.^ 

^  There  are  several  other  anecdotes  of  TotUa  m  the  Dialogues  of  Gregor> 
He  went  to  consult  the  Bishop  of  Canosa,  as  a  prophet,  and  tried  to  deceive 
him.  See  likewise  the  odd  story  of  Cassias,  Bishop  of  Nami  idiom  Totila^ 
from  his  red  nose,  unjustly  suspected  of  drunkenness.  In  several  other  in< 
stanrea  Totila  was  compelled  to  reverence  the  sanctity  of  bishops,  whc  m  bf 
bad  b«gun  to  persecute.  —  c.  x.  and  xi. 
vol-  n.  S 
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Benedict  did  not  liVe  to  witness  the  ruin  of  Monte 
Si.  seoiMtka.  Gasuio ;  his  sister,  St.  Scolastica,  preceded 
him  in  her  death  bat  a  few  days.  There  is  something 
striking  in  the  attachment  of  the  brother  and  sister,  the 
human  afiection  straggling  with  the  hard  spirit  of 
monasticism.  St.  Scolastica  was  a  female  B^iedict 
Equally  devout,  equally  powerful  in  attracting  and 
ruling  the  minds  of  recluses  of  her  own  sex,  the  remote 
foundress  of  convents  almost  as  numerous  as  those  of 
her  brother's  rule.  With  the  most  perfect  harmony  of 
disposition,  one  in  holiness,  one  in  devotion,  they  were 
of  different  sexes,  and  met  but  once  a  year.  Tfa^  fism- 
inine  weakness  of  the  dying  Scolastica  for  once  extorted 
an  unwilling  breach  of  his  rule  from  her  severer  broth- 
er.^ He  had  come  to  visit  her,  probably  for  the  last 
time ;  she  entreated  him  to  rest  for  the  night  in  her 
convent ;  but  Benedict  had  never,  so  spake  his  own 
laws,  passed  a  night  out  of  his  own  monastery.  But 
Heaven  was  more  indulgent  than  the  monk.  Scolastica 
reclined  her  head  in  profound  prayer.  Suddenly  the 
serene  sky  was  overcast,  lightnings  and  thunders  flashed 
and  roared  around,  the  rain  fell  in  torrents.  ^^The 
Lord  have  mercy  upon  you,  my  sister  1  '*  said  Benedict ; 
"  what  have  you  done  ?  "  "  Yon,"  she  repUed,  "have 
rejected  my  prayers ;  but  the  Lord  hath  not.  Gro  now, 
if  you  can.''  They  passed  the  night  in  devout  spiritual 
exercises.  Three  days  afler  Benedict  saw  the  soul  of 
his  sister  soaring  to  heaven  in  the  shape  of  a  dove. 
Only  a  short  time  elapsed,  and  Benedict  was  seised 
with  a  mortal  sickness.  Six  days  before  his  death  he 
onlered  his  grave  to  be  opened,  and  at  the  end  breath- 
ed his  last  in  prayer.     Hi»  death  was  not  without  iti 

i  Qng,  Dial.  2,  zzzUi. 
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prophetic  annoancements.  It  was  revealed  to  a  monk 
in  his  cell  at  Monte  Casino,  and  to  his  chosen  disciple, 
St.  Maurus,  who  had  already  left  Italy  to  establish  the 
role  of  his  master  in  the  monasteries  of  Ghtul.  In  a 
convent  near  Auxerre,  Mauros  was  wrapt  in  spirit, 
and  beheld  a  way  strewn  with  garments  and  lighted 
with  lamps,  which  led  direct  firom  the  cell  of  Benedict 
to  heaven.  ^^  May  God  enable  ns  to  follow  our  master 
along  this  heavenward  way."  Benedict  was  buried 
in  the  oratory  of  John  the  Baptist,  which  stood  upon 
the  site  of  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo.       ~~" 

The  vision  of  St.  Benedict  of  the  universal  diffusion 
of  his  order  was  accomplished  with  a  rapidity  wonder- 
ful even  in  those  times.  In  Italy,  from  Calabria  to 
the  Alps,  Benedictine  monasteries  began  to  rise  on 
the  brows  of  beetling  mountains,  sometimes  in  quiet 
valleys.  Their  buildings  gradually  grew  in  spacious- 
ness and  splendor ;  ^  nor  did  they  absolutely  abandon 
the  cities,  as  dangerous  to  themselves  or  beyond  the 
sphere  of  their  exemplary  rigor.  Few,  if  any  of  the 
great  towns  are  without  their  Benedictine  convent. 
Every  monastery  sent  forth  its  colonies.  The  monks 
seemed  to  multiply  with  greater  fecundity  than  the 
population  of  the  most  flourishing  cities,  and  were 
obliged  to  throw  off  their  redundant  brethren  to  some 
new  settlement.  They  swarmed,  according  to  their 
language,  like   bees.'    Wherever  was  the  abode  of 

1  It  did  not  often  happen  that  a  monastery,  ashamed  of  its  magniilcenoe, 
Hke  one  Imflt  by  the  desire,  bat  not  aoeording  to  the  modest  notions,  of  St. 
Wattrnda,  fell  of  its  own  accord,  and  gaye  place  to  a  humbler  edifice.  ^ 
MaWtlon,  Ann.  L  p.  406. 

*  **  Tanqnam  apes  ex  coenoblaU  alreario  de  more  egressi,  nova  monasteria, 
•hre  dieas  oellas,  oonstmere  amabant** — Note  of  Angelo  della  Noce,  Abbo 
•f  Monte  Casino,  on  the  Ghron.  Casinen. 
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men  was  the  abode  of  these  rednses,  who  had  put  off 
the  ordinaiy  halnts^  attire,  occupations  of  men  ;  wher- 
ever they  settled  in  the  waste  wilderness  men  gathered 
around  them,  as  if  to  partake  of  their  sanctity  and 
security.^  Maurus,  the  faithfiil  friend  and  associate 
of  Benedict,  had  crossed  the  Alps  even  before  his 
death.  Bishop  Innocent,  of  Le  Mans,  who  had  in- 
vited him  to  Gaul,  had  died  before  his  arrival ;  but  he 
was  hospitably  received  in  Orleans.  The  first  Bene- 
dictine monastery  in  France  rose  at  Glanfeuille,  on  the 
Loire,  not  far  from  Angers;  it  was  but  the  first  of 
many  rich  and  noble  fi)uudations  —  foundations  which, 
as  they  grew  in  wealth  and  splendor,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, in  luxury  and  ease,  were  either  themselves 
brought  back  by  some  stem  reformer,  who  wrought 
them  up  to  their  old  austere  discipline,  or  rivalled  and 
supplanted  by  new  monasteries,  which  equalled  or  sur- 
passed the  rigor  of  Benedict  himself.^  The  name  of 
St.  Maur  is  dear  to  letters.  Should  his  disciples  have 
in  some  degree  departed  from  the  iron  rule  of  thdr 
founder,  the  world,  even  the  enlightened  Christian 
world,  will  pardon  them  if  their  profi)und  and  useful 
studies  have  withdrawn  them  from  mechanical  and 


A  The  Benedictine  rule  was  nnivBnally  received  even  in  the  older  i 
teries  of  Gaul,  Britain,  Spain,  and  throughout  the  West;  not  as  that  of 
a  rival  order  (all  rivalry  was  of  later  date),  but  as  a  nxne  full  and  p^-feGl 
role  of  the  monastic  life ;  as  simply  completing  the  less  consummate  work 
of  Caseian,  Martin  of  Tours,  or  Columban.  It  gave,  therefore,  not  onlj  a 
new  impulse  to  monasticism,  as  founding  new  monasteries,  but  as  q:lsk- 
ening  the  older  ones  into  new  life  and  eneigy. 

*  Noirmontier,  founded  by  St.  Meudon,  accepted  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict, 
and  became  the  head  of  the  Benedictine  order  in  France;  other  great  mon- 
asteries were  St.  Benignus  at  Dijon ;  St  Denys;  the  Chaise  Diea,  near  Vvf 
de  Velay;  Fleoiy,  near  the  Loire.  In  England,  Canterbuiy,  Weataiinsttf 
CHastonbniy,  St.  Albans.  In  the  north,  Wearmouth,  Tazrow,  Lindisfeiv 
—  Helyot. 
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automatic  acts  of  deTotion.  In  Spain  the  monaster- 
ies mostly  fell  in  the  general  wreck  of  Christianitj 
on  the  Mahommedan  conquest ;  few  scanty  and  doubt- 
ftd  records  survived,  to  be  gleaned  by  the  industry  of 
their  successors,  as  Christianity  slowly  won  back  the 
land.i 

With  St.  Augustine  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  passed 
to  England ;  but  there  it  might  seem  as  if  the  realm, 
instead  of  banishing  them,  or  permitting  their  self- 
banishment,  to  the  wild  heath  or  the  mountain  crest, 
had  chosen  for  them,  or  allowed  them  to  choose,  the 
fairest  spots  in  the  land  for  their  settlements.  In  every 
rich  valley,  by  the  side  of  every  clear  and  deep  stream, 
arose  a  Benedictine  abbey.  The  labors  of  the  monks 
in  planting,  in  cultivation,  in  laying  out  the  sunny  gar- 
d^i,  or  hanging  the  hill  with  trees,  may  have  added 
much  to  the  picturesque  grace  of  these  scenes ;  but, 
in  general,  if  a  district  in  England  be  surveyed,  the 
most  convenient,  most  fertile,  most  peaceful  spot,  will 
be  found  to  have  been  the  site  of  a  Benedictine 
abbey. 

Their  numbers  at  any  one  time  it  may  be  difficult  to 
estimate.^  Abbeys  rose  and  fell,  like  other  human 
institutions ;  the  more  favored,  however,  handed  down 
the  sacred  tradition  of  their  foundation,  of  their  endow- 
ments, of  their  saints,  of  their  miracles,  of  their  good 
deeds  to  civilization,  till  the  final  wreck  of  monastic 

1  Florae,  Espana  Sagrada,  luissim.  This  valuable  work  gives  the  relig- 
ous  history  of  Spain,  according  to  its  provinces,  so  that  the  annals  of  each 
dmrch  or  abbey  most  be  followed  out. 

s  Habillon,  Ann.  Ordin.  Benedict,  passim.  The  nmnber  of  great  monas- 
teries founded  in  Italy,  Rhenane  Germany,  and  France,  between  620  and 
TOO,  b  astonishing.  Thero  are  some  after  the  conversion  ol  Becared. 
Toledo,  Merida,  &c  in  Spain. 
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insdtations  during  the  last  centuiy ;  and  even  fix)m  that 
wreck  a  few  have  sorviyed,  or  lifted  up  again  their 
venerable  heads.^ 

1  Sarpi  (p.  78,  delle  Hater  Beneflc)  quote  the  Abbot  Trithemfaw  m 
—ling  that  in  hie  digr  then  were  15,000  BemxIirtfaM  ininiiti 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

GREGOBT  THE  GREAT. 

The  uxth  century  of  Christianitj  was  drawing  tow- 
ards its  close.  Anarchy  threatened  the  whole  q^^  ^  ^^^^ 
West  of  Europe ;  it  had  aheady  ahnost  en-  **"*'^- 
veloped  Italy  in  ruin  and  desolation.  Italy  had  been 
a  (Gothic  kingdom,  it  was  now  a  province  of  the  Eastern 
Empire.  Rome  had  been  a  provincial  city  of  Theodo- 
ric*s  kingdom,  it  was  now  a  provincial,  at  least  only 
the  second,  city  in  the  monarchy  of  Justinian.  But 
the  Byzantine  government,  though  it  had  overthrown 
the  Grothic  kingdom,  had  exhausted  itself  in  the  strife. 
The  eunuch  Narses  had  drained  by  his  avarice  that 
wealth  which  had  begun  to  recover  under  the  vigor  of 
his  peaceful  administration.  But  Narses,  according  to 
the  popular  behef,  had  revenged  himself  upon  the 
groaning  province,  which  had  appealed  to  Constantino- 
ple against  his  oppressive  rule,  and  upon  the  jealoui 
Emperor  who  had  feared  his  greatness.  He  had  sum- 
moned the  Lombards  to  cross  the  Alps.  The  ^00,^,^^ 
death  of  Narses  had  left  his  successor,  the*°^***^°- 
E^rch  of  Ravenna,  only  the  dignity  of  a  sovereignty 
which  he  was  too  weak  to  exercise  for  any  useful  pur- 
pose of  government.  Already  the  Lombards  occupied 
great  part  of  the  north  of  Italy,  and  were  extending 
their  desolating  inroads  towards  the  south.     The  ter 
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rors  of  the  defenceless  province  cowered  before,  no 
doubt  exaggerated,  the  barbarity  of  these  new  invaders. 
The  Catholics  and  the  Romans  had  leagued  with  the 
East  to  throw  off  the  Gothic  yoke ;  they  were  not  even 
to  rest  under  the  more  oppressive  rule  of  their  new 
masters ;  they  were  to  be  the  prey,  the  victims,  ihe 
slaves  of  a  new  race  of  barbarians.  The  Groths  had 
been  to  a  great  degree  civilized  and  Romanized  before 
their  conquest  of  Italy;  their  enlightened  rulers  had 
endeavored  to  subdue  them  to  the  furts  of  peace,  at 
least  to  a  less  destructive  system  of  warfare.  The 
Lombards  were  still  obstinate  barbarians;  the  Chris- 
tianity which  they  had  partially  embraced  was  Arian- 
ism ;  and  it  had  in  no  degree,  if  justly  described, 
mitigated  the  ferocity  of  their  manners.  They  had 
no  awe  of  religious  men,  no  reverence  for  religions 
places  ;  they  burned  churches,  laid  waste  monasteries, 
slew  ecclesiastics,  and  violated  consecrated  vir^ns  with 
no  more  dread  or  remorse  than  ordinary  buildings  ot 
pro&ne  enemies.^  So  profound  was  the  terror  of  the 
Lombard  invasion,  that  the  despairing  Italians,  even 
the  highest  ecclesiastics,  beheld  it  as  an  undoubted  sign 
of  the  coming  day  of  judgment.  The  great  writ^  of 
the  times  describes  the  depopulated  cities,  the  ruined 
castles,  the  churches  burned,  the  monasteries  of  males 
and  females  destroyed,  the  &rms  wasted  and  left  with- 
out cultivation,  the  whole  land  a  solitude,  and  wikl 
beasts  wandering  over  fields  once  occupied  by  multi- 
tudes of  human  beings.  He  draws  the  inevitahle  con- 
clusion :  "  what  is  happening  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  we  know  not,  but  in  this  the  end  of  all  things 
not  merely  announces  itself  as  approaching,  but  shows 

I  On  the  ravages  in  Italy  bj  these  conflicts,  Qreg.  ^ist.  y.  21.  xB.  tS. 
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itself  as  actually  begun."  ^  This  terror  of  the  Lom- 
bards seemed  to  survive  and  to  settle  down  into  an 
unmitigated  detestation.  Throughout  the  legends  of 
the  piety  and  the  miracles  wrought  by  bishops  and 
monks  in  every  part  of  Italy,  the  most  cruel  and  re- 
morseless persecutor  is  always  a  Lombard.^  And  this 
hatred  was  not  in  the  least  softened  when  the  popes, 
rising  to  greater  power,  became  to  a  certain  extent  the 
defenders  of  Italy:  it  led  them  joyfully  to  hail  the 
appearance  of  the  more  warlike  and  orthodox  Franks, 
whom  first  the  Emperor  Maurice,  and  afterwards  the 
popes,  sinnmoned  finally  to  crush  the  sinking  kingdom 
of  the  Lombards.  The  internecine  and  inextinguisha- 
ble hatred  of  the  Church,  and  probably  of  the  Roman 
provincials,  to  the  Lombards,  had  many  powerful 
workings  on  the  fortunes  of  Italy  and  of  the  popedom. 
The  Byzantine  conquest  had  not  only  crushed  the 
independence  of  reviving  Italy,  prevented  the  quiet 
infusion  of  Gothic  blood  and  of  Gothic  institutions  into 
the  frame  of  society ;  it  had  almost  succeeded  in  tram- 
pling down  the  ecclesiastical  dignity  of  Rome.  There 
are  few  popes  whose  reigns  have  been  so  inglorious  as 
those  of  the  immediate  successors  of  that  unhappy  Vi 
gilius,  who  closed  his  disastrous  and  dishonorable  life 
at  a  distance  from  his  see,  Pelagius  I.,  Benedict  I., 
Pelagius  11.  They  rose  at  the  command,  must  obse- 
quiously obey  the  mandates,  not  of  the  Emperor,  but 
of  the  Emperor's  representative,  the  Exarch  of  Ra- 

Mj^em  sQuin  muiidus  Jam  non  nandat,  sed  osteudit^'—Grag.  Mag. 

DiaL  iii.  sub  fine :  compare  iL  29,  vii.  ii.  192.    Gregory  was  fully  persuaded 

«f  the  iq;>proacliiDg  Diy  cf  Judgment    The  worid  gave  manifest  signs  of 

tB  old  age. — Horn.  y.  on  Matt  c.  10. 

<  See  the  Dialognee  of  Gregoiy,  passim,  and  frequent  notioif  in  thf 
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venna.  Thej  must  endure,  even  if  under  solemn  but 
^j,,^f^  unregarded  protests,  the  pretensions  of  the 
*oM0-  bishop  of  the  Emperor's  capital,  to  equali^, 

perhaps  to  superiority.  Western  bishops  seem  to  take 
advantage  of  their  weakness,  and  supported,  as  they 
expt^ct  to  be,  by  Imperial  Constantinople,  defy  their 
patriarch. 

Times  of  emergency  call  forth  great  men  —  men  at 
least,  if  not  great  in  relation  to  the  true  intellectual, 
moral,  and  spiritual  dignity  of  man,  great  in  relation  to 
the  state  and  to  the  necessities  of  their  age ;  engrossed 
by  the  powerful  and  dominant  principles  of  their  time, 
and  bringing  to  the  advancement  of  those  principles 
surpassing  energies  of  character,  inflexible  resolution, 
the  full  conviction  of  the  wisdom,  jusdc^  and  holineflB 
of  their  cause,  in  religious  affiurs  of  the  direct  and  un- 
deniable sanction  of  Grod.  Such  was  Gregory  I.,  to 
whom  his  own  age  and  posterity  have  assigned  the 
appellation  of  the  Great. 

Now  was  the  crisis  in  which  the  Papacy  must  re- 
awaken its  obscured  and  suspended  life.  It  was  the 
only  power  which  lay  not  entirely  and  absolutely  pros- 
trate before  the  disasters  of  the  times  —  a  power  which 
had  an  inherent  strength,  and  might  resume  its  maj- 
esty. It  was  this  power  which  was  most  imperatively 
required  to  preserve  all  which  was  to  survive  out  of 
the  crumbling  wreck  of  Roman  civilization.  To 
Western  Christianity  was  absolutely  necessary  a  cai- 
tre,  standing  alone,  strong  in  traditionary  reverence, 
and  in  acknowledged  claims  to  supremacy.  Even  the 
perfect  organization  of  the  Christian  hierarchy  might 
in  all  hunwa  probability  have  fidlen  to  pieces  in  per- 
petual conflict :  it  might  have  degenerated  into  a  half 
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Becalar  feudal  caste  with  hereditary  benefices,  more  and 
more  entirely  subservient  to  the  civil  authority,  a  priest- 
hood of  each  nation  or  each  tribe,  gradually  sinking  to 
the  intellectual  or  religious  level  of  the  nation  or  tribe. 
On  the  rise  of  a  power  both  controlling  and  conserva- 
tive,  hung,  humanly  speaking,  the  life  and  death  of 
Christianity  —  of  Christianity  as  a  permanent,  aggres- 
sive, expansive,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  uniform  sys- 
tem. There  must  be  a  counterbalance  to  barbaric 
force,  to  the  unavoidable  anarchy  of  Teutonism,  with 
its  tribal,  or  at  the  utmost  national  independence,  form- 
ing a  host  of  small,  conflicting,  antagonistic  kingdoms. 
All  Europe  would  have  been  what  England  was  under 
the  Octarchy,  what  Germany  was  when  her  emperors 
were  weak ;  and  even  her  emperors  she  owed  to  Rome, 
to  the  Church,  to  Christianity.  Providence  might 
have  otherwise  ordained,  but  it  is  impossible  for  man 
to  imagine  by  what  other  organizing  or  consolidating 
force  the  commonwealth  of  the  Western  nations  could 
have  grown  up  to  a  discordant,  indeed,  and  conflicting 
league,  but  still  to  a  league,  with  that  unity  and  con- 
formity of  manners,  usages,  laws,  religion,  which  have 
made  then*  rivalries,  oppugnancies,  and  even  their  long 
ceaseless  wars,  on  the  whole  to  issue  in  the  noblest, 
highest,  most  intellectual  form  of  civilization  known 
to  man.  It  is  inconceivable  that  Teutonic  Europe, 
or  Europe  so  deeply  interpenetrated  with  Teutonism, 
could  have  been  condensed  or  compelled  into  a  vast 
Asiatic  despotism,  or  succession  of  despotisms.  Im- 
mense and  interminable  as  have  been  the  evils  and 
miseries  of  the  conflict  between  the  southern  and  north- 
em,  the  Teutonic  and  Roman,  the  hierarchical  and 
civil  elements  of  our  social  system ;  yet  out  of  these 
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conflicts  has  at  length  arisen  the  balance  and  hann<»iy 
of  the  great  states  which  constitute  European  Christen- 
dom, and  are  now  peopling  other  continents  with  kin- 
dred and  derivative  institutions,  t  It  is  impossible  to 
V  conceive  what  had  been  the  confusion,  the  lawlessnessi 
'  the  chaotic  state  of  the  middle  ages,  without  the  rae- 
didBval  Papacy  ;  and  of  the  mediseval  Papacy  the  real 
&ther  is  Gregory  the  Great.)  In  all  his  predecessor 
there  was  much  of  the  uncertainty  and  indefiniteuess 
of  a  new  dominion.  Christianity  had  converted  the 
Western  world  —  it  had  by  this  time  transmuted  it :  in 
all  except  the  Roman  law,  it  was  one  with  it.  Even 
Lieo  the  Great  had  something  of  the  Roman  dictator. 
Gregory  is  the  Roman  altogether  merged  in  the  Chris- 
tian bishop.  It  is  a  Christian  dominion,  of  which  he 
lays  the  foundations  in  the  Eternal  City,  not  the  old 
Rome  associating  Christian  influence  to  her  ancient 
title  of  sovereignty. 

Gregory  united  in  himself  every  qualification  and 
Birth  and  endowment  which  could  command  the  vener- 
oragoty.  ation  and  attachment  of  Rome  and  of  his 
age.^  In  his  descent  he  blended  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
nobility.  He  was  of  a  senatorial  family;  his  father 
bore  the  imperial  name  of  Gordian,  his  mother  that  of 
Sylvia.  A  pope  (Felix  II.)  was  his  ancestor  in  the 
fourth  degree — the  pope  who  had  built  the  church  of 
^Bts.  Cosmos  and  Damianus,  dose  to  the  temple  of 
Romulus.  Two  sainted  virgins,  Thirsilla  and  Sylvia, 
were  his  aunts.  To  his  noble  descent  was  added  con- 
siderable wealth ;  and  all  that  wealth,  directly  he  be- 

i  Homil.  88,  in  Evang.  Dialog.  Epist.  W.  16;  Job.  Diac  in  Vit  Tbf 
date  of  his  birth  is  uncertain ;  it  was  about  the  rear  540  —  LtM,  Gngor.  I 
d«r  Grosse,  page  10. 
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come  master  of  it  by  the  death  of  his  father,  was  at 
once  devoted  to  religious  uses.  He  founded  and  en- 
dowed, perhaps  from  Sicilian  estates,  six  monasteries  in 
that  island  ;  a  seventh,  in  Rome,  he  chose  for  his  own 
retreat ;  and  having  lavished  on  the  poor  all  his  costly 
robes,  his  silk,  his  gold,  his  jewels,  his  furniture,  he 
violendy  wrenched  himself  from  the  secular  life  (in 
which  he  had  already  attained  to  the  dignity  of  praator 
of  the  city  ^ ),  and  not  even  assuming  the  abbacy  of 
his  convent,  but  beginning  with  the  lowest  monastic 
duties,  he  devoted  himself  altogether  to  God.^  His 
whole  time  was  passed  in  prayer,  reading,  writing,  and 
dictation.'  The  &me  of  his  unprecedented  abstinence 
and  boundless  charity  spread  abroad,  and,  as  usual,  took 
the  form  of  miracle.  He  had  so  destroyed  his  health 
by  &sting,  vigil,  and  study,  that  his  brethren  were 
obliged  to  feed  him  by  compulsion.  His  life  hung  on 
a  thread,  and  he  feared  that  he  should  not  have 
strength  to  observe  the  indispensable  fast  even  on  Good 
Friday.  By  the  prayers  of  the  holy  Eleutherius  his 
stomach  was  endowed  with  supernatural  strength,  and 
never  after  (he  had  manifestly,  however,  undermined 
his  constitution)  I'efused  the  sacred  duty  of  abstinence.* 
His  charity  was  tried  by  an  angel  in  the  garb  of  a  ship- 
wrecked sailor,  whose  successive  visits  exhausted  all  he 

1  He  deecribes  his  secular  state,  Profat.  ad  Job.  **  Din  longeqne  con- 
Tenionis  gcatiam  distuli,  et  postquam  ccelesti  sum  desiderio  afiectas,  secu- 
lari  habitu  contegi  melius  putavi  ....  Cumque  adhuc  me  cogeret  animus 
pnesenti  mundo  quasi  specie  tenus  deservire,  coeperunt  mnlta  contra  me  ex 
q'asdem  mundi  cnrft  succrescere,  ut  in  eo  jam  non  specie,  sed  quod  est 
grarius,  mente  retinerer.'* 

s  The  date  of  Gregoiy^s  monkhood  is  again  uncertain — probably  not 
Milier  than  573,  nor  later  than  677.— Lau,  p.  21. 

*  Greg.  Tur.  x.  1.  According  to  Jaff^,  the  Register  of  Gregory's  Letters 
BAi  only  marks  the  year  (the  indiction),  but  the  month  of  their  date. 

4  Dial.  iii.  13;  Job.  Diac  i.  p.  9. 
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oad,  except  a  silver  vessel  set  apart  for  the  use  of  hia 
cnother.  This  too  he  gave,  and  the  satisfied  angel  at 
length  revealed  himself.*  The  monastery  of  St,  An- 
drew was  a  perpetual  scene  of  preternatural  wonder. 
Fugitive  monks  were  seized  upon  by  devils,  who  con- 
fessed tlieir  power  to  Gregory;  others  were  favored 
wdth  visits  of  angels  summoning  them  to  peace ;  and 
one  brother,  whose  whole  life,  excepting  the  intervals 
of  food  and  sleep,  was  spent  in  psalmody,  was  not 
merely  crowned  by  invisible  hands  with  white  flowers, 
but  fourteen  years  after,  a  fi»grance,  as  of  the  concen- 
trated sweetness  of  all  flowers,  breathed  from  his  tomb. 
Such  was  the  poetry  of  those  days. 

Gregory  became  abbot ;  *  and  that  severe  dIsdpUne 
Angoty  which  he  had  imposed  upon  himself,  he  en- 
AbboL  forced  with  relentlessness,  which  hardened 
into  cruelty,  upon  others.  Many  were  tempted  to  em- 
brace the  monastic  life  who  had  not  resolution  to  adhere 
to  it,  who  foimd  no  consolation  in  its  peace,  and  grew 
weary  of  its  monotonous  devotion.  Fugitive  monks 
were  constantly  revolting  back  to  the  world  which  they 
had  forsaken :  on  these  Gregory  had  no  mercy.  On 
the  more  faithful  he  exercised  a  tyranny  of  discipline 
which  crushed  out  of  the  heart  not  only  every  lingering 
attachment  to  the  world,  but  every  sense  and  pulsation 
of  humanity.  The  most  singular  history  of  this  disci- 
pline, combining  ingratitude  and  cruelty  under  the 
guise  of  duty,  with  a  strange  confidence  in  his  own 
powers  of  appeasing  the  divine  wrath,  and  in  the  influ- 

1  See  Pnsfl  ad  Dhd.,  a  pleasing  paasage,  in  which,  oppreaeed  by  the 
cares  and  troubles  of  the  papacy,  he  looks  back  on  the  quiet  of  his  men- 
iatery. 

s  Lau  insists,  I  think  on  nnsatisfkctory  grounds,  that  he  was  abbot  on^ 
aller  his  return  from  Constantinople,     p.  87. 
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eoce  of  the  euchaiistic  sacrifice,  is  the  death  of  Justus, 
related  by  Gregory  himself.  Before  he  became  a 
monk,  Justus  had  practised  physic  During  the  long 
illness  of  Gregory,  Justus,  now  a  monk,  had  attended 
him  day  and  night  with  affectionate  care  and  skill. 
On  his  own  death-bed  Justus  betrayed  to  his  brother 
that  he  possessed  three  pieces  of  gold.  This  was  in 
direct  violation  of  that  law  as  to  community  of  prop- 
erty established  in  the  monastery.  After  long  search 
the  guilty  money  was  found  concealed  in  some  medi- 
cine. Gregory  determined  to  strike  the  ofiender  with 
a  due  sense  of  his  crime,  and  to  awe  the  brotherhood 
by  the  terror  of  his  example.  He  prohibited  every 
one  firom  approaching  the  bed  of  the  dying  man,  the 
new  Simon  Magus.  No  word  of  consolation  or  of 
hope  was  to  soothe  his  departure.  His  brother  alone 
might  approach  to  tell  him  that  he  died  detested  by  all 
the  community.  Nor  did  the  inhuman  disciplinarian 
rest  here.  The  body  was  cast  out  upon  the  dunghill, 
with  the  three  pieces  of  gold,  the  whole  convent  shout- 
ing aloud,  "Thy  money  perish  with  thee  I"  After 
thirty  days  of  fiery  burnings,  the  inevitable  fate  of  an 
unabsolved  outlaw,  the  heart  of  Gregory  began  to  relent. 
He  permitted  the  mass  to  be  celebrated  for  the  afflicted 
soul.  The  sacrifice  was  offered  for  thirty  dap  more, 
at  the  end  of  which  the  spirit  of  Justus  appeared  to  his 
brother,  and  assured  him  of  his  release  from  penal  tor- 
ture.' 

But  a  mind  of  such  force  and  ability  as  Gregcry*s 
could  not  be  permitted  to  slumber  in  the  holy  quiet  of 

1  ^  Miim  Bunt  qua  narras  et  non  mediocriter  lAta."  Such,  at  the  doee  ol 
this  story,  is  the  q  laint  language  of  Gregoiy^s  obsequious  hearer.  Qteg 
Mag.  Pial.  W.  K 
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a  monastery.  He  himself  began  to  comprehend  that 
there  were  higher  religious  avocations  and  nobW  ser- 
vices to  God.  He  was  still  a  monk  of  St.  Andrew 
when  that  incident  took  place  which,  by  the  divine 
blessing,  led  to  the  conversion  of  our  Saxon  ancestors. 
The  tale,  though  often  repeated,  is  too  pleasing  not  to 
find  a  place  here.  In  the  market-place  of  Rome 
Gregory  saw  some  beautiful  and  fair-haired  boys  ex- 
posed for  sale.  He  inquired  from  whence  they  came. 
"  From  Britain."  "  Are  they  Christians?  "  "  They 
are  still  pagans.'*  ^^  Alas  I  that  the  Prince  of  Dark- 
ness should  possess  forms  of  such  loveliness  I  That 
such  beauty  of  countenance  should  want  that  better 
beauty  of  the  soul  I "  He  asked  of  what  nation  they 
were.  *'  Angles "  was  the  reply.  "  Truly,"  he  said 
"  they  are  angels  I  From  what  province  ?  "  **  That  of 
Deira."  "  Truly  they  must  be  rescued  de  ird  (from 
the  wrath  of  God).  What  is  the  name  of  their  king  ?  " 
"  iEUa.*'  "  Yea,"  said  Gr^ory,  "  Alleluia  must  be 
sung  in  the  dominions  of  that  king."  To  be  the  first 
Qj^gorj  missionary  to  this  beautifiil  people,  and  win 
MD^^  this  remote  and  barbarous  island,  like  a  Chris- 
*'**^°'  tian  Caesar,  to  the  realm  of  Christ,  became 
the  holy  ambition  of  Gr^oiy.  His  long-suppressed 
humanity  burst  forth  in  this  new  channel.  He  ex- 
torted the  unwilling  consent  of  the  Pope:  he  had 
actually  set  forth,  and  travelled  three  days'  journey, 
when  he  was  overtaken  by  messengers  sent  to  recall 
him.  All  Rome  had  risen  in  pious  mutiny,  and  com- 
pelled the  Pope  to  revoke  his  permission. 

But  Gregory  was  not  to  retire  again  to  his  monas- 
awgoryin  tery.  He  was  forced  to  embark  in  public 
nopto  afiairs.     He  was  ordained  deacon  (he  was  one 
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of  tlie  seven  deacons  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the 
B^onarii),  and  sent  by  Pope  Benedict  on  an  imj)0]> 
tant  embassy  to  Constantinople.  But  his  occupations 
were  not  confined  to  his  negotiations  with  the  court* 
He  was  the  Pope's  apocrisiaiius  or  secretary.  These 
negotiations  were  but  partially  successful.  He  recon«* 
ciled,  indeed,  the  two  successive  emperors,  Tiberius 
and  Maurice,  with  the  person  of  the  Pope,  Pelagius ; 
bat  the  aid  against  the  Lombards  was  sent  reluctantly, 
tardily,  inejfficiently.  The  schism  between  the  East 
and  West  was  still  unallayed.  He  entered  into  a  char- 
acteristic controversy  with  Eutychius,  Bishop  of  Con- 
stantinoi^e,  on  the  nature  of  the  body  after  the  resur- 
Taction.^  The  metaphysical  Greek  imagined  an  impal<^ 
pable  body,  finer  and  more  subtile  than  the  air.  The 
Western  theologian,  unembarrassed  by  the  materialism 
firom  which  the  Greek  endeavored  to  escape,  strenu- 
ously asserted  the  unrefined  identity  of  the  renovated  . 
body  with  that  of  the  living  man.  \ 

In  Constantinople^  Gregory  commenced,  if  he  did 
not  complete,  his  great  work,  the  ^  Magna  Moralia,  or  / 
Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Job,'  at  which  the  West  ' 
stood  astonished,  and  which  may  even  now  excite  our   \ 
wonder  at  the  vast  superstructure  raised  on  such  nar- 
row foundations.      The  book  of  Job,   according  to 
Gregory,  comprehended  in  itself  all  natural,  all  Chris- 
tian, theology,  and  all  morals.  It  was  at  once  a  true  and 

1  The  controvert  must  hare  been  somewhat  perplexing,  as  Gregoi^ 
was  ignorant  of  Greek,  and  good  translators  were  not  to  be  found.  *'  Quia 
hodie  in  Constantinopolitanik  dvitate,  qui  de  Latino  in  Grscum  dictata 
bene  trans&rant  non  sunt.  Dum  enim  verba  custodiunt  et  sensus  minimi 
attendant,  nee  verba  intelligi  facinnt,  et  sensus  frangunt.'*  —  Greg.  IdMg 
Epiat.  vi.  27. 

>  Gregory  resided  three  years  in  Ck>nstantinople:  5S4-687. 


y 
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wonderftil  history,  an  allegory  containing,  in  its  secret 
sense,  the  whole  theory  of  die  Christian  Church  and 
Christian  sacraments,  and  a  moral  philosophy  applica- 
ble to  all  mankind.  As  an  interpreter  of  the  histoiy, 
Gregory  was  entirely  ignorant  of  all  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages, even  of  Greek.^  He  read  the  book  pardy  ac- 
cording to  the  older,  partly  according  to  the  later  Latin 
version.  Of  ancient  or  of  Oriental  manners  he  knew 
nothing.  Of  the  book  of  Job  as  a  poem  (the  most 
sublime  of  all  antiquity)  he  had  no  conception :  to  him 
it  is  all  pure,  imimaginative,  unembellished  history. 
As  an  allegory,  it  is  surprising  with  what  copious  inge- 
u^^  nuity  Gregory  discovers  latent  adumbrations 

Monte.  ^f  j^22  |.]jg  great  Christian  doctrines,  and  still 
more  the  unrelenting  condemnation  of  heresies  and  of 
heretics.  The  moral  interpretation  may  be  read  at  the 
present  time,  if  with  no  great  admiration  at  the  depth 
.  of  the  philosophy,  with  respect  for  its  loftiness  and  pu- 
rity. It  is  ascetic,  but  generally,  except  when  heretics 
are  concerned,  devout,  humane  and  generous.* 

1  **  Nam  noB  nee  Qmxh  novimoft,  nee  aliquod  opus  Qrsc^  aliqnjuido  ocna- 
tcripsimiif.**  —  Greg.  Mmg.  Epist.  ix.  S9. 

>  It  may  be  safely  said  tbat,  acoording  to  Gregoiy^s  lioeiiae  of  interpreta- 
/-  tion,  there  is  notlilng  which  might  not  be  found  in  any  book  ever  written; 
there  is  no  single  word  which  may  not  be  pregnant  with  unutterable  mya- 
teries,  no  syllable  which  may  not  mean  everything,  no  number  wfakh 
may  not  have  relation  to  the  same  number,  wherever  it  may  occur,  to 
every  multiple  or  divisible  part  of  such  number.  ^  The  seven  sods  of 
Job  mean  the  twelve  apostles,  and  therefore  the  clergy,  because  eeva  it 
the  perfect  number,  and  multiplied  within  itself,  four  by  three  or  three  by 
fbur,  produces  twelve.  The  three  daughters  mean  the  fiuth/ul  laity,  be- 
cause they  are  to  worship  the  Trinity.**  **  In  septem  ergo  filiis  ordo  pndi- 
candum,  in  tribus  vero  filiabns  multitude  auditorum  signator.**  The  tbiee 
daughters'  may  blcewise  mean  the  three  classes  of  the  faithful,  the  pastoree, 
continentes,  and  conjugati.  The  curious  reader  may  see  the  mystery  whicb 
is  found  in  the  sheep  and  the  camels,  the  oxen  and  the  asses, — Lib.  L  c. 
vi.,  and  Lib.  ii.  c  ziv.~  where  the  friends  of  Job  are  shown,  from  the  lateii 
veaning  of  thoir  names,  to  signify  the  heretics. 
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So  congenial,  however,  was  this  great  work  to  the 
Christian  mind,  that  manj  bishops  began  to  read  it 
publicly  in  the  churches ;  and  it  was  perhaps  prevented 
Scorn  coming  into  general  use  only  by  the  modest  re- 
monstrance of  Gregory  himself;  and  thus  Ghregory,  if 
his  theology  and  morals  had  been  sanctioned  by  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  would  have  become  the 
founder  of  a  new  religion.  It  never  appears  to  have 
occurred  to  the  piety  of  that  or  indeed  of  other  ages, 
that  this  discovery  of  latent  meanings  in  the  books  of 
inspiration,  and  the  authoritative  enforcement  of  those 
interpretations  as  within  the  scope  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
is  no  less  than  to  make  a  new  revelation  to  mankind. 
It  might  happen  that  the  doctrines  thus  discovered 
were  only  those  already  recognized  as  Christianity,  and 
the  utmost  error  th^i  would  be  the  illustration  of  such 
doctrines  by  forced  and  inapplicable  texts.  But  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  by  this  system  of  exposition  the 
sacred  writings  were  continually  made  to  speak  the 
sense  of  the  interpreter ;  and  if  once  we  depart  from 
the  plain  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  Legislator,  all 
beyond  is  the  enactment  of  a  new,  a  supplementary, 
an  unwarranted  law.  Compare  the  Great  Morals  of 
Gr^ory,  not  with  the  book  of  Job,  but  with  the  Npw 
Testament ;  and  can  we  deny  that  there  would  have 
been  a  new  authoritative  proclamation  of  the  Divine 
will? 

^    So  fiur  Gregory  had  kept  his  lofty  way  in  every  situ- 
ation, not  only  fulfilling,  but  surpassing,  theg^^p^i^ 
highest  demands  of  his  age.     In  his  personal  **"•• 
character  austerely  blameless ;  as  an  abbot  (he  resumed 
on  his  return  to  Rome  the  abbacy  in  his  monastery  of 
St.  Andrew),  mercilessly  severe,  the  model  of  a  strict 
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disciplinarian;  as  an  ambassador,  displaying  consum 
mate  ability;  as  a  controversialist,  defeating  in  tk 
opinicm  of  the  West  the  subtleties  of  the  rival  Bishq 
of  Constantinople ;  as  a  theologian,  already  taking  thar 
place  which  was  assigned  him  by  the  homage  of  poeter^ 
ity,  that  of  the  fourth  great  &ther  of  the  Latin 
Church.^  Soon  after  his  return  to  Rome  the  city  be- 
4.9.687.  came  a  scene  of  misery  and  desolation,  so 
that  all  eyes  could  not  but  be  turned  on  a  man  so 
highly  &vored  <^  (rod.  The  Lombard  invasions  c<m- 
dnu^  to  waste  Italy ;  the  feeble  Exarch  acknowledged 
that  he  had  no  power  to  protect  Rome ;  the  supplica- 
BteteoftiM  ^^^^  ^^  effectual  aid  from  Ccmstandnople 
^^^'  had  been  imavailing.     More  dire  and  press- 

ing calamities  dai^ened  around«  The  Tiber  over- 
flowed its  banks,  and  swept  away  the  granaries  of  com. 
A  dreadful  pestilence  ensued,  of  which  the  Pope  Pela- 
gius  was  among  the  first  victims.*^  With  one  v<Mce  the 
clergy,  the  senate,  and  the  people  summoned  Gregoiy 
to  the  pontifical  throne.*  His  modest  remonstrances 
were  in  vain.  His  letter  entreating  the  Emperor  Mau* 
rice  to  relieve  him  from  the  perilous  burden,  by  refn» 
ing  the  imperial  consent  to  his  elevation,  was  inter- 
cepted by  the  loving  vigilance  of  his  admirers.  Among 
Oregoiy  thcsc  was  the  prefect  of  the  city,  who  substi- 
^**P*-  tuted  for  Gregory's  letter  the  general  petition 

for  his  advancement.  But,  until  the  answer  of  tha 
Emperor  coidd  arrive,  Gregory  assumed  the  reli^ous 

1  Pelag.  Epist  ad  Greg,  apud  J.  Diaconum  in  Vit. 

>  The  pestilence  was  attributed  to  a  vast  namber  of  serpents  acd  a  gnti 
diagon,  like  a  beam  of  timber,  carried  down  the  Tiber  to  the  sea,  and  easl 
back  upon  the  shore,  where  they  putrefied,  and  caused  the  plague.  —  Gng 
Tnron. 

•  680-^0,  Jaff^ 
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dilution  of  the  people.  He  addressed  them  with  deep 
Bolemnity  on  the  plague,  and  persuaded  them  to  acts 
of  humiliation.'  On  an  appointed  daj  the  whole  city 
joined  in  the  religious  ceremony.  Seven  litanies,  or 
processions  with  prayers  and  hymns,  and  the  greatest 
pomp,  traversed  the  streets.  That  of  the  clergy  set 
oat  from  the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist ;  that  of 
the  men  from  St.  Marcellus ;  the  monks  from  that  of 
the  martyrs  John  and  Paul ;  the  holy  virgins  from  Sts. 
Cosmos  and  Damianus ;  the  married  women  from  St. 
Stephen;  the  widows  from  St.  Vitalis;  that  of  the 
poor  and  the  children  from  St.  Caedlia.  But  the 
plague  was  not  stayed ;  eighty  victims  fell  dead  during 
the  procession ;  ^  but  (jregory  still  urged  the  people  to 
persist  in  their  pious  suppUcations. 

To  the  end  Gregory  endeavored  to  ehide  the  com- 
pulsory honor  of  the  Papacy.  It  was  said  that, 
knowing  the  gates  to  be  jealously  watched,  he  pur- 
suaded  some  merchants  to  convey  him  to  a  solitary 
forest  in  disguise;  but  a  light,  like  a  pillar  of  fiie, 
hovered  over  his  head,  and  betrayed  his  flight.  He 
was  seized,  hurried  to  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  and 
forcibly  consecrated  as  Supreme  Pontiff.^ 

1  The  speech  in  Greg.  Tar.  x.  i.;  PaaL  Diac  Ep.  ii.;  Joh.  Diac  i.  41. 

t  The  pictnreaqae  legend,  from  which  the  monument  of  Hadrian  took 
the  name  of  the  Castle  of  St  Angelo,  cannot  be  reconciled  -vrith  the  Letten 
of  Gregory.  It  ran,  that  as  the  last  procession  reached  tills  building,  ao 
mgel  was  seen  sheathing  his  sword,  as  though  the  work  of  divhie  ven- 
geance was  over.  The  statue  of  the  angel  in  this  attitude  commemorated 
die  wonder. 

•  Hm  biographer  of  Gregory  (John  the  Deacon)  thinks  it  necessaiy  to 
adduce  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  this  reluctance,  which  had  been  ques- 
tioned by  **  certain  perfidious  Lombards."  He  cites  a  curious  letter  to 
Theoctista,  the  emperor's  sister,  among  the  strange  expressions  in  which 
b  this:  **Ecce  serenissimus  Dominus  Imperator  fieri  Simiam  Leonem 
{uasit  et  quidem  pro  jussione  illius  vocari  Leo  potest;  fieri  autem  Lm 
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Monasticism  ascended  the  Pi^  dirone  in  the  per- 
MoDkiModor  ^^  ^^  Gregory.  In  austerity,  in  devotion, 
ftxw»7.  Jq  imaginative  snperstiticm,  Greg<ny  was  a 
monk  to  the  end  of  his  days.^  From  this  turmoil  of 
afiairs,  civil  and  spiritual ;  the  religious  ambition  of 
maintaining  and  extending  the  authority  of  his  see; 
the  afiairs  of  pure  Christian  humanity  in  which  hewM 
involved,  as  almost  the  only  guardian  of  the  Roman 
population  against  the  barbarian  invasions;  oppressed 
with  business,  with  cares,  with  responsibilities,  he 
perpetually  reverts  to  the  peace  of  his  monastery, 
where  he  could  estrange  himself  entirely  from  sub- 
limary  things,  yield  himself  up  to  the  exclusive  con- 
templation of  heaven,  and  look  forward  to  death  at 
the  entrance  into  life.' 

But  he  threw  off  at  once  and  altogether  the  dream> 
ing  indolence  of  the  contemplative  life,  and  plunged 
cooMraiMi  into  affidrs  with  the  hurried  restlessness  of  the 
j^mi.  most  ambitious  statesman.    Hi£L.letter8  oflfer  a 

singular  picture  of  the  incessant  activity  of  his  mind, 

Don  potest**    Compare  letter  to  John  of  Constantinople,  L  24,  and  the 
fbUowing  epistlee;  also  Epist  viL  4,  and  Regula  Past  in  init 

1  *'  Cam  quibus  (amids)  Gregorios  diu  nocteqae  TerBatoa  nihO  mooaitioa 
perfectionis  in  palatio,  nihil  pontificalis  institutionis  in  ecclesift  dereliqnit 
Videbantor  passim  com  eruditissmus  derids  adhnrere  Pontifid  religioM- 
simi  monadii,  et  in  diversissimis  profoasionibos  habebatur  vita  oommunis; 
ita  ttt  talis  eseet  tunc  sub  Gregorio  penes  urbem  Bonuun  ecclesia,  qoalea 
hone  fume  tub  apotiolU  Lucas  et  sob  Mareo  EvangelistA  penes  Alexandxiam 
Philo  oommemorat"  Was  Job.  Diaconni  as  ignorant  of  St  Lake*8  writ* 
ings  as  of  Philo^s?— Job.  Diao.  iL  13. 

s  **Infelix  qnippe  animus  mens,  oocupationis  snis  polsatos  mfaMn^ 
meminit  qualis  aBquando  in  monasterio  ftiit,  qoomodo  d  labentia  coneli 
subter  erant;  quantum  rebus  omnibus,  quss  volvuntur,  eminebat;  qaod 
nulla  nisi  coelestia  cogitare  consueverat;  quod  etiamretentus  oorpore,  ipM 
jam  camis  clanstra  contemplatione  transibat:  quod  mortem  quoqoe  qua 
pcne  cnnctis  poena  est,  videlicet  ut  ingressum  vitci,  et  laboris  sal  pnen 
•mabat**  —  Pr«fat  in  Dial.  Open  iii.  p.  283:  compare  ^kist  L 4  to  7. 
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the  variety  and  multiplicity  of  his  occupations.  Nothing 
seems  too  great,  nothing  too  insignificant  for  his  ear- 
nest personal  solicitude ;  £rom  the  most  minute  point  in 
the  ritual,  or  regulations  about  the  papal  farms  in  Sici* 
ly,  he  passes  to  the  conversion  of  Britain,  the  extirpa- 
tion of  simony  among  the  clergy  of  Graul,  negotiations 
with  the  armed  conquerors  of  Italy,  the  revolutions 
of  tne  Eastern  empire,  the  title  of  Universal  Bishop 
usurped  by  John  of  Constantinople. 

The  character  of  Gregory,  as  the  representative  of 
his  times,  may  be  considered  I.  as  a  Christian  ThxMfioid 

,   ,  ,  ,        _  eharacterof 

bishop  organizing  and  completing  the  ritual  orogory. 
and  offices  of  the  Church  ;  as  administrator  of  the  pat- 
rimony of  the  Roman  See,  and  its  distribution  to  its 
various  pious  uses.  II.  As  the  patriarch  of  the  West, 
exercising  authority  over  the  clergy  and  the  churches 
in  Italy,  in  Gaul,  and  other  parts  of  Europe ;  as  the 
converter  of  the  Lombards  from  Arianism,  and  the 
Saxons  of  Britain  from  heathenism  ;  and  in  his  conduct 
to  pagans,  Jews,  and  heretics,  as  maintaining  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Western  ecclesiastical  power  against  the 
East.  III.  As  virtual  sovereign  of  Rome,  an  author- 
ity which  he  was  almost  compelled  to  assume ;  as  guar- 
dian of  the  city,  and  the  protector  of  the  Roman  popula- 
tion in  Italy  against  the  Lombards ;  and  in  his  conduct 
to  the  Emperor  Maurice,  and  to  the  usurper  Phocas.      / 

I.  Under  Gregory  the  ritual  of  the  Church  as- 
sumed more  perfect  form  and  magnificence.  sorkMof 
The  Roman  ordinal,  though  it  may  have*^^*^"^' 
received  additions  from  later  pontiffs,  in  its  ground- 
work and  distribution  belongs  to  Gregory.  The  or- 
ganization of  the  Roman  clergy  had  probably  been 
long  complete ;  it   comprehended  the  whole  city  and 
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iuburbs.  The  fourteen  regions  were  divided  into 
seven  ecclesiastical  districts.  Thirty  titles  (corre- 
sponding with  parishes)  were  superintended  by  sixtjr- 
six  priests ;  the  chief  in  each  tide  was  the  cardinal 
priest.  E^h  ecclesiastical  district  had  its  hospital  oi* 
office  for  alms,  over  which  a  deacon  presided ;  one  of 
the  seven  was  the  archdeacon.  Besides  these,  each 
hospital  had  an  administrator,  often  a  layman,  to  keep 
the  accounts.  The  clergy  of  the  seven  regions  offici- 
ated on  ordinary  occasions,  each  on  one  daj  of  the 
week.  Gregory  appointed  the  stations^  the  churches 
in  which  were  to  be  celebrated  the  more  solemn  s^«- 
vices  during  Lent  and  at  the  four  great  festivals.  On 
these  high  days  the  Pope  proceeded  in  state,  usually 
on  horseback,  escorted  by  the  deacons  and  other  offi- 
cers, from  his  palace  in  the  Lateran  to  St  Peter's,  St. 
Maria  Maggiore,  or  some  other  of  the  great  churches. 
He  was  received  with  obsequious  ceremony,  robed  by 
the  archdeacons,  conducted  to  the  choir  with  the  in- 
cense and  the  seven  candlesticks  borne  before  him. 
Psalms  were  sung  as  he  proceeded  to  his  throne  behind 
the  altar.  The  more  solemn  portions  of  the  service 
were  of  course  reserved  for  the  Supreme  Pontiff.^  But 
Gregory  did  not  stand  aloof  in  his  haughty  sanctity, 
or  decline  to  exercise  more  immediate  influence  over 
Qr^goryBM  ^^^  minds  of  the  people.  He  constantly  as- 
!*"«*»«•  cended  the  pulpit  himself,  and  in  those  days 
of  fear  and  disaster  was  ever  preaching  in  language 
no  doubt  admirably  adapted  to  their  state  of  mind, 


1  The  reader  who  may  not  be  inclined  to  consult  Gregory*s  own  Sacm- 
mentariom  and  Antiphonariam,  or  the  learned  labors  df  MabiUon  on  tht 
Ordo  RomaniM,  will  find  a  good  popular  view  of  the  Roman  aenritoe  ia 
neniy,  H.  £.  xxxvi.  16  et  ttq. 
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tracing  to  their  sins  the  visible  judgments  of  God, 
exhorting  them  to  profound  humiUation,  and  impress- 
mg  them  with  what  appears  to  have  been  his  own 
conviction  —  that  these  multiplying  calamities  were 
the  harbingers  of  the  Last  day. 

The  muaics  the  animating  soul  of  the  whole  ritual, 
was  under  the  especial  care  of  Gregory.  He  mosIo. 
introduced  a  new  mode  of  chanting,  which  sdll  bears  his 
name,  somewhat  richer  than  that  of  Ambrose  at  M^an, 
but  still  not  departing  from  solemn  simplicity.  He 
formed  schools  of  singers,  which  he  condescended 
himself  to  instruct ;  and  from  Rome  the  science  was 
propagated  throughout  the  West:  it  was  employed 
even  to  soothe  and  awe  the  barbarians  of  Britain. 
Augustine,  the  missionary,  was  accompanied  by  a 
sdiool  of  choristers,  educated  in  their  art  at  Rome.^ 

As  administrator  of  the  Papal  patrimony  Gregory 
was  active  and  vigilant,  unimpeachably  just  ongory  m 
and  humane.  The  Churches,  especially  that  of  th«  sm. 
oT'Kbme,  now  possessed  very  large  estates,  chiefly  in 
Calabria,  in  Sicily ;  ^  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome, 
Apulia,  Campania,  Liguria ;  in  Sardinia  and  Corsica ; 
in  the  Cozian  Alps;  in  Dalmatia  and  lUyricum;  in 
Gaul ;  and  even  in  Africa,  and  the  East.^  There  are 
letters  addressed  to  the  administrators  of  the  Papal 

1  The  original  copy  of  Gregoiy^s  Antiphonary,  the  conch  on  which  he 
reclined  whfle  he  instrncted  the  singers,  and  the  rod  with  which  he  threat> 
toed  the  b<^,  were  preserved,  according  to  John  the  Deacon,  down  to  hia 
time.  —  Vit.  Gang.  M.  ii.  6. 

<  These  estates  were  called  the  patrimony  of  the  patron  saints  of  the 
city,  ki  Bome  of  St.  Peter,  in  Milan  of  St.  Ambrose,  in  Rayenna  of  St 
Apollinaiis.    Ravenna  and  Milan  had  patrimonies  in  Sicily. 

*  Pope  Celestine,  writing,  in  the  year  432,  to  the  Emperor  of  the  East, 
mentions  ^^  possessiones  in  Asi&  consUtotas  quas  illustris  et  sancts  recorda- 
tionja  Proba  longft  a  miyoribus  vetustate  reliquerat  Romann  eccleti«*' 
He  prays  the  emperor  that  they  may  not  be  disturbed. 
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estates  in  all  these  territories ;  and  in  some  cities,  as 
Otranto,  Grallipoli,  perhaps  Norcia,  Nepi,  Cuma,  Cap- 
ua, Corsealano;  even  in  Naples,  Palermo,  Syracuse. 
Gregory  prescribes  minute  regulations  for  these  lands, 
throughout  which  prevails  a  solicitude  lest  the  peasants 
should  be  exposed  to  the  oppressions  of  the  fiirmer  or 
of  the  Papal  officer.  He  enters  into  all  the  smaV 
vexatious  exactions  to  which  they  were  liaUe,  fixes 
the  precise  amount  of  their  payments,  orders  all  xm&ir 
weights  and  measures  to  be  broken  and  new  ones  pro- 
dded; he  directs  that  his  regulations  be  read  to  the 
peasants  themselves;  and,  lest  the  old  abuses  should 
be  revived  after  his  death,  they  were  to  be  furnished 
with  legal  forms  of  security  against  such  suppressed 
grievances.^  Gr^ory  lowered  the  seignorial  fees  on 
the  marriages  of  peasants  not  free.  Nor,  in  the  pro- 
tection of  die  poor  peasant,  did  he  neglect  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  farmer ;  he  secured  to  thdr  rela- 
tives the  succession  to  their  contracts,  and  guarded  the 
interests  of  their  families  by  several  just  regulations. 
His  maxim  was,  that  the  revenue  of  tiie  Church  must 
not  be  defiled  by  sordid  gains.* 

The  revenue  thus  obtained  with  the  least  possible 
intentional  oppression  of  the  peasant  and  the  £urmer 
was  distributed  with  the  utmost  publicity,  and  witli 

1  Securitatis  libeUos.  The  whole  of  this  letter  (i.  42)  dionld  be  read 
to  eetiiiuite  the  character  of  Gregory  as  a  landlord.  The  peasanta  irere 
greatly  embarrassed  by  the  payment  of  the  first  term  of  their  rent,  whkli 
being  due  before  they  could  sell  their  crope,  forced  them  to  borrow  at  wj 
high  interest  Gregory  directed  that  they  should  reoeiTe  an  adrance  tnm 
the  church  treasury,  and  be  allowed  to  pay  by  instalmoitB. 

>  In  more  than  one  instance  Gregory  represses  the  covetoosneas  of  tiM 
cle>1gy,  who  were  not  scrupulous  in  obtaining  property  for  the  choidi  bf 
unjust  means.  -^  Epist.  vii.  2,  23,  ii.  48.  Bequests  t«  monasteries  < 
aal^  occur. 
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rigid  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  diocese.^  Romei 
which  had  long  ceased  to  receive  the  tributary  har- 
vests of  Africa  and  of  Egypt,  depended  greatly  on 
the  bounty  of  the  Pope.  Sicily  alone  had  escaped 
the  ravages  of  war,  and  from  her  cornfields,  chiefly 
fi*om  the  Papal  estates,  came  the  regular  supplies 
which  fed  the  diminishing,  yet  still  vast,  poor  popular 
tion.^  In  a  synod  at  Rome  it  was  enacted  that  the 
Pope  should  only  be  attended  by  ecclesiastics,  who 
ought  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  the  example  of  his 
life,  to  the  privacy  of  which  the  profane  laity  should 
not  be  admitted.^ 

The  shares  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  papal  officers, 
the  churches  and  monasteries,  the  hospitals,  deaconries 
or  ecclesiastical  boards  for  the  poor,  were  calculated  in 
money,  and  distributed  at  four  seasons  of  the  year,  at 
Easter,  on  St.  Peter's  day,  St.  Andrew's  day,  and  that 
of  the  consecration  of  Gregory.  The  first  day  in 
every  month  he  distributed  to  the  poor  in  kind,  corn, 
wine,  cheese,  vegetables,  bacon,  meat,  fish,  and  oil.* 
The  sick  and  infirm  were  superintended  by  persons 
appointed  to  inspect  every  street.  Before  the  Pope 
sat  down  to  his  own  meal  a  portion  was  separated  and 
sent  out  to  the  hungry  at  his  door.     A  great  volume, 

1  The  quadripartite  cUviBion,  to  the  bishop,  the  clergy,  the  fiabric  and 
■errices  of  the  chnreh,  and  the  poor,  generally  prevailed  in  the  West.  -^ 
Epist.  iii.  U. 

>  Sicily,  since  its  conqnest,  had  paid  as  tribute  a  tenth  of  its  com  to  the 
metropolis;  the  papal  patrimony  was  liable  to  this  burden.  But  in  case 
of  shipiWk  the  Armers  or  peasants  were  obliged  to  make  good  the  lots. 
Qregory  relieves  his  tenants  from  this  iniquitous  burden. 

•  Epist  hr.  44. 

4  Among  the  instances  of  ronniiicent  grants  by  Gregoiy,  see  that  of 
Aqus  Salvin,  with  its  fiinns  and  vineyards,  two  gardens  on  the  banks  q( 
the  Tiber,  and  other  knds,  part  of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  to  tlie  churck 
9f  BL  Paol,  to  maintain  the  lights.  —  xiv.  14. 
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containiog  the  names,  the  ages,  and  the  dwellings  of 
the  objects  of  papal  bounty,  was  long  preserved  in  the 
Lateran  with  reverential  gratitude.  What  noUe 
names  may  have  lurked  in  that  obscure  list  I  The  de- 
scendants of  Consuls  and  Dictators,  the  Flamens  and 
the  Augurs  of  elder  Rome,  may  have  received  the 
alms  of  the  Christian  prelate,  and  partaken  in  the  dole 
which  their  ancestors  distributed  to  their  thousand 
clients.  So  severe  was  the  charity  of  Gregory  that 
one  day,  on  account  of  the  death  of  an  unrelieved  beg- 
gar, he  condemned  himself  to  a  hard  penance  for  the 
guilt  of  neglect  as  steward  of  the  Divine  bounty.^ 

1  It  would  be  curioiu  to  obtain  even  an  ftpproxiinatKm  to  the  Tmloe  oi 
the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  at  these  timea.  These  hiOtB  maj  be  ooUeetei 
from  the  letters.  1.  The  patrimony  in  Gaol  was  comparatiTely  small :  it  is 
repeatedly  called  (Epist  iv.  14,  vi.  6)  patrimoniolom.  At  one  time  the  Popa 
received  400  solidi  in  money,  it  does  not  appear  deariy  whether  tho  reaidaa 
of  the  annual  rent  But  the  patrimony  in  Gaul  seems  to  have  been  ctueify 
transmitted,  or  expended  (there  were  no  bills  of  exchange)  in  coarse  <Jotln 
of  Gallic  raanu&cture  for  the  poor.  Besides  this,  Qrtgory  ordered  the  pur- 
chase of  English  yonths,  of  17  or  IS,  to  be  bred  in  monasteries  for  misBloA- 
ary  purposes.  —  vi.  88.  These  400  solidi  (putting  the  ordinaiy  cmrent 
solidus  at  from  lis.  to  12t,  —  the  Gallic  solidus  was  one  third  leas,  si^ 
7t.  Bd)  MTould  not  be  above  1602.  In  one  case  the  Gallic  bishops  eeeas  to 
have  withheld  part  of  the  patrimony  —  in  Gregory's  eyes  a  great  oficnoe. 
'^  Valde  est  execrabile,  nt  quod  a  reg^bus  gentium  servatum  est,  ah  episcopia 
dicatur  ablatum.**  —  vi.  58, 4.  But  in  Sicily  Gregoiy  orders  Peter  tiie  ssb- 
deacon,  his  fkithfbl  administrator,  to  invest  280  pounds  of  gold  in  his  handr 
in  com.  Taking  the  pound  of  gold  at  40L  (see  Gibbon  on  Greaves,  ch. 
zvii. ;  EpiHt.  vl.  85,  note),  this  would  amount  to  2000^ ;  if  the  value  of  mon^ 
was  one  and  a  half  more  than  now,  5000^  But  the  produce  of  Sicily  can- 
not  be  estimated  at  the  money-rent.  It  had  great  quantities  of  cattle. 
espftcially  horses  (to  the  hnprovement  of  which  Gregoiy  paid  great  attes- 
tion)  in  the  plains  about  Palermo  and  Syracuse.  One  mass  or  fium  had 
been  compelled  by  a  dishonest  factor  to  pay  double  rent  to  the  amoont  of 
607  aurei,  nearly  2802.  Gregory  ordered  it  to  be  restored  out  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  factor.  The  number  of  farms  cannot  be  known,  but  snppoee 
100,  and  this  an  average  rent.  Rather  more  than  a  oentuiy  Later,  the  Ena* 
peror  Leo  the  Isaurian  confiscated  to  the  public  treasury  the  rights  of  tlia 
Boman  See  in  Sicily,  valued  at  three  talents  and  a  half. -— Theophanes, 
Chron.  p.  631,  edit.  Bonn.    This  passage,  wliich  at  first  sight  promises  tlM 
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Nor  was  Gregory's  active  beneficence  confined  to 
the  city  of  Rome.  His  letters  are  full  of  paternal  in- 
terpositions in  favor  of  injured  widows  and  orphans. 
It  was  even  superior  to  some  of  the  strongest  preju- 
dices of  the  time.  Gregory  sanctioned  that  great 
triumph  of  the  spirit  over  the  form  of  religion,  by  au- 
thorizing not  merely  the  alienation  of  the  wealth  of  the 
clergy,  but  even  the  sale  of  the  consecrated  vessels 
from  the  altar  for  the  redemption  of  captives  —  those 
captives  not  always  ecclesiastics,  but  laymen.^ 

most  Ml  and  aceorate  infbrmation,  anfortanately  offsn  almost  imapenbla 
difficuhiet.  In  the  flnt  place,  the  reading  b  not  qnite  certain;  nor  ii  it 
abeolntely  clear  whether  it  means  some  cbaiige  on  the  revenue  of  tha 
island,  or  the  fbll  rents  and  profits  of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  But 
the  chief  perplexity  arises  finom  our  utter  ignorance  of  what  is  meant  hj  a 
talent.  The  loss  inflicted  on  the  hostile  see  of  Rome  must  no  doubt  have 
been  considerable;  otherwise  the  emperor  would  not  have  inflicted  it  on 
him  whom  he  considered  a  reftactory  subject;  nor  would  it  have  com- 
manded the  notice  of  the  historian.  But  any  known  talent,  above  all  the 
small  gold  talent  of  Sicily,  would  give  but  an  insignificant  sum,  under 
9002.  It  had  occurred  to  me,  and  has  been  suggested  by  a  high  authority, 
that  it  may  mean  Si  talents  in  weight,  paid  in  gold  money.  Fines  in  the 
Theodosian  code  are  fixed  at  so  many  pounds  of  gold,  li  cwt.  of  gold  (If 
Gibbon  be  about  right,  according  to  Greaves,  in  taking  the  pound  of  gold 
at  AHL)  would  give  a  large,  perhaps  not  an  improbable,  sum :  *  and,  if  the 
relative  value  of  money  be  taken  into  account,  must  have  been  a  most 
serious  blow  to  the  papal  revenue. 

1  Gregory's  humility'  Is  amusingly  illustrated  by  his  complaint,  that  of 
all  his  valuable  stud  in  Sicily,  his  subdeacon  had  only  sent  him  a  sony 
nag,  and  five  fine  asses.  The  horse  he  could  not  mount  because  it  was  so 
wretched  a  one,  the  asses  because  they  were  asses.  ^  Pneterea  unum  nobis 
caballnm  misemm,  et  qnlnque  bonos  asinos  transmlsisti;  caballum  ista» 
seders  non  possum  quia  miser  est,  fllos  autem  bonos  sedere  non  posaiui 
quia  asini  sunt.** — ii.  92, 

*  Oompare,  howerer,  Paolo  SarpI,  who,  probablj  taking  the  ordlnazy  talent,  makai 
a  mueh  lower  estimate  (della  Bfat.  Beneflc.  c.  Iz.);  but  where  did  he  find  three  tal 
ante  of  BOver,  half  a  nnn  of  gold,  dhreetlj  oontraiy  to  the  text  in  Theophanes,  and 
to  the  tnnslatkm  of  Anacteeiua  ?  Mnoh  of  this  hae  been  woriied  out,  but  fkr  too 
podtifelj,  bj  the  writer  of  a  modem  book  Ibr  popular  nae,  and  therafbre  with  ns 
dtatkMi  of  authorities.  —  Bkoehl-^iorini,  Stoxia  dd  Pape.  Oapolago,  1861,  t.  Hi.  pp. 
lfiO-160. 
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II.  Gregory  did  not  forget  the  Patriarch   of   the 


_  .  West  in  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  Many  churches 
th«w«(.  in  Italy  were  widiout  pastors:  their  priests 
had  been  sold  into  slavery.^  He  refused  to  intermed- 
dle in  the  election  of  bishops,^  but  his  severe  discipline 
did  not  scruple  to  degrade  unworthy  dignitaries  and 
even  prelates.  Laurence,  tlie  first  of  Hxe  seven  deacons, 
was  deposod  for  his  pride  and  other  unnamed  vices ; ' 
the  Bishop  of  Naples  for  crimes  capital  both  bj  the 
laws  of  God  and  man.^  The  Bishop  of  Salona  is  re- 
proved for  neglect  of  his  solemn  duties,  and  indulgence 
in  convivial  pleasures ;  for  his  contumacy  in  refusing 
to  reinstate  his  archdeacon,  he  is  deprived  of  his  pal- 
lium ;  if  he  continues  contumacious,  he  is  to  be  exclud- 
ed from  communion.  The  Pope  reproves  the  Bishop  of 
Sipontum,  in  more  than  one  angry  letter,  for  his  crim- 
inal and  irreligious  remissness  in  allowing  the  daughter 
of  a  man  of  rank  to  throw  off  her  religious  habit  and 
return  to  a  secular  hfe.^  He  commands  the  bishop  to 
arrest  the  woman  who  has  thus  defiled  herself,  and  im- 
prison her  in  a  monastery  till  further  instructions.^  He 
commands  Andrew  Bishop  of  Tarentum,  if  guilty  of 
concubinage,  to  abdicate  his  see ;  if  of  cruelty  to  a  fe- 
male, to  be  suspended  fh>m  his  functions  for  two 
months.^     To  Januarius,  the  Bishop  of  Ca^iari,   he 

1  Epist  i.  8, 15.  There  ii  mn  instance  of  a  dericva  sold  for  12  aolidi,  at 
wfaidi  price  he  might  be  redeemed.  Gregory  directs  the  Bishop  of  Sipontaa 
to  take  that  sum,  if  it  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere,  6rom  the  capCiTwr 
ehurch.  —  iii.  17. 

«  Epist  Ii.  29. 

«  Epist  ii.  in  Pr«f. 

•  Epist  ii. ;  the  ordo  and  plebs  were  to  elect  his  soooentr. 

•  Epist.  ii.  18. 

•  Epist.  iU.  43. 
T  Epist  Ui.  45. 
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qpeaks  in  still  more  menacing  terms  for  a  &r  more  Hei- 
nous offence — plonghiiig  up  the  harvest  of  a  proprietor 
en  a  Sunday  before  mass,  and  removing  the  landmark 
after  mass.  Nothing  but  the  extreme  age  of  Januarius 
saved  him  from  the  utmost  ecclesiastical  punishment.^ 
He  gave  a  commission  to  four  bishops  to  degrade  the 
Bishop  of  Melita  for  some  serious  crime :  certain  pres- 
bjTters,  his  accomplices,  were,  it  seems,  to  be  impris- 
oned in  monasteries.^  We  find  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
exercising  authority  in  Greece  over  the  Bishops  of 
Thebes*  and  Larissa  and  Corinth.*  The  Bishops  of 
Istria  were  less  submissive.  His  attempts,  at  the  com- 
menconent  of  his  pontificate,  to  force  them  to  con* 
demn  the  three  Chapters,  were  repressed  by  the  direct 
interference  of  the  Emperor. 

In  Gaul,  simony  and  the  promotion  of  young  or  un- 
worthy persons  to  ecclesiastical  dignities  constantly 
demanded  the  interference  of  the  Pontiff.  The  greater 
the  wealth  and  honors  attached  to  the  sacred  office, 
and  the  greater  their  influence  over  the  barbarian 
mind,  the  more  they  were  coveted  for  themselves,  and 
sought  by  all  the  unscrupulous  means  of  worldly  ambi- 
tion.* The  epistles  of  Gregory  to  the  bishops,  to 
Queen  Brunehild,  to  Thierry  and  Theodobert,  and  to 
Chlotaire  kings  in  Gaul,  are  full  of  remonstrances 
against  these  irr^ularities.^ 

^  This  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  the  passage  vii.  iL  1,  which  is  obscnrs, 
probably  corrupt.  jAnoaiins  seems  to  haye  giyen  Qregory  much  trouble. 
Another  epistle  censures  him  for  exacting  exorbitant  barial  fees.  — yii.  iL 
56.    Oblations  for  lights  might  be  received  for  those  buried  in  the  church. 

s  Tu.  U.  68. 

•  Epist  iiL  6, 7 

•  It.  51. 
«  iv.  54. 

•  ix  50  to  57.    The  privilegium  said  to  have  been  granted  by  Qfegort 
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Of  all  the  great  events  of  his  pontificate,  Otregwry 
looked  on  none  with  more  satisfiftction  than  the  conveiv 
sion  of  the  Arian-Oothic  kingdom  of  Spain  to  Catholic 
cism.  He  compares,  in  his  humility,  llie  few  who  in 
the  last  daj  will  bear  witness  to  his  own  zeal  and  in- 
fluence, to  the  countless  multitudes  who  would  owe 
their  salvation  to  the  orthodox  example  of  King  Re- 
cared.* 

The  Council  of  Toledo,  at  which  Spain  publidy 
if«j8,68B.  proclaimed  its  Catholicity,  closes  the  history 
of  the  old  Teutonic  Arianism.  The  Lombards,  in- 
deed, remained  to  be  subdued  by  the  mild  and  Chris- 
tian wisdom  of  Gregory;  but  in  Burgundy  and  in 
Visigothic  Gaul,  the  zeal  and  organization  of  the  Cath- 
olic clergy,  and  the  terror,  the  power,  the  intrigues  of 
the  orthodox  Franks,  had  driven  it  from  the  minds  of 
the  kings,  and  from  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Twice 
Arianism  had  assailed  the  independence  of  Burgundy ; 
twice  it  fell  before  the  victorious  arms  of  the  Franks, 
the  prayers,  and  no  doubt  more  powerful  aid  than 
fau  of  Arian-  pravcrs,   of   the   Catholic  hierarchy.      The 

km  In  Gaol.    J^    "^      .,      a  t-»  ,  i  i      a    •       •  «.    i 

A.D.  617.  Council  of  £paona  (though  Ariamsm  rallied 
for  the  last  desperate  conflict  under  the  younger  Gode- 
mar  after  that  Council)  witnessed  what  might  be  con- 
sidered the  act  of  submission  to  Latin  Christianity. 

The  history  of  Visigothic  Arianism  in  Spain  is  a 
la  Spain.  morc  dire  and  awful  tragedy.  During  the 
early  reigns,  both  of  the  Suevian  and  Visigothic  kings, 


to  the  monastery  of  St.  Medardos,  anathematiziiig  kings  and  all  mcnlar 
persons  ^o  should  hifVinge  the  decrees  of  his  apoetolk  authority,  and 
ranking  them  ^ith  Judas,  is  proved  to  be  sporioos  by  LaiUKJ,  and  bj 
Dupin.  —  Dissert  7,  de  Antiq.  Eccl.  Discip. 
i  Epist  ad  Rechai^d.  Reg.  vii.  12S. 
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the  Catholic  bishops  had  held  their  councils  tmdis" 
tnrbed;  Arianism  had  maintained  its  loAy  or  pru- 
dent or  indifferent  toleration.  Leovigild  ascended  the 
throne,  the  ablest,  most  ambitious  monarch  673  to  566. 
who  had  set  on  an  Arian-Gothic  throne,  except  Theod- 
oric  the  Ostrogoth.  Leovigild  aspired  to  subdue  the 
lawless  Gothic  lords  who  dwelt  apart  in  their  embat- 
tled mountain  fastnesses,  to  compel  the  whole  land 
(where  each  race,  each  rank,  each  creed  asserted  its 
wild  freedom)  to  order  and  to  law.  He  would  be  a 
idng.  He  carried  out  his  schemes  with  rigor  and  suc- 
cess. But  he  would  compel  religious  differences  also 
to  unity.  Himself  a  stem  Arian,  he  even  condescended 
to  approximate,  and  with  consummate  art,  to  Catholi 
cism;  he  sought  by  confounding  to  harmonize  the  con- 
tending parties;  but  he  could  not  deceive  the  quick 
sight  of  the  more  vigilant,  more  intellectual  Catholic 
hierarchy. 

His  young  son,  Hermenegild,  became  a  Catholic  — 
the  Catholic  a  rebel.  Seville  and  the  southern  cities 
rose  against  the  King;  Hermenegild  was  besieged  in 
Seville ;  the  Gxiadalquivir  was  blocked  up ;  the  city 
suffered  the  extremity  of  famine.  Hermenegild  fled  to 
Cordova :  he  was  sold  by  the  Greeks,  who  possessed 
some  of  the  havens  under  allegiance  to  the  Byzantine 
Emperor.  He  was  imprisoned  first,  less  rigorously,  in 
pleasant  Valencia ;  af);erwards  more  harshly  in  Tarra- 
gona. He  was  shut  up  in  a  noisome  dungeon,  with 
manacles  on  his  hands.  The  young  martyr  (he  was 
but  twenty-one  years  old)  increased  his  own  sufferings 
by  the  sackcloth  which  chafed  his  soft  and  delicate 
limbs.  He  resisted  all  the  persuasions,  all  the  arts  of 
his  fiither.     A  fierce  Goth,  Sioebert,  was  sent  into  hii 
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cell,  and  clove  his  skuU  with  an  axe.  The  rebdlioni 
but  orthodox  Hermenegild,  aboat  ten  centuries  aftor, 
was  canonized  by  Pope  Sixtus  V.,  through  the  influ 
ence  of  Philip  II.,  the  father  of  the  murdered  Don 
Carlos.^ 

Leovigild,  before  his  death,  was  compelled  at  least  to 
adopt  milder  measures  towards  his  Catholic  subject!. 
He  is  even  said  to  have  renounced  his  ArianisnL. 

The  first  act  of  his  son  Recared  was  to  avenge  bii 
brother's  death  on  the  murderer  Sisebert.  He  hardly 
condescended  to  disguise,  even  for  a  year,  his  Cathd- 
icism;  yet  Recared  was  obliged  to  proceed  with  caution 
and  reserve.  It  was  not  till  the  year  before  Gbregoiy 
ascended  the  pontifical  throne  that  Spain  declared  h& 
return  to  Roman  unity .^ 

In  Afinca  Gregory  endeavored  to  suppress  the  undy- 
AfHea.  ing  remains  of  the  Donatist  Suctions,  which 
even  now  aspired  to  the  primacy  of  the  Nnmidian 
Churches ;  but  Donatism  expired  only  with  the  Chris- 
tianity of  Northern  Africa. 

By  Gregory  Britain  was  again  brought  within  the 
Britain.  palc  of  Christian  Europe.  The  visions  of  his 
own  early  spiritual  ambition  were  fulfilled  by  his  mis- 
sionary, the  monk  Augustine.  In  a  letter  to  the 
Bishop  of  Alexandria  he  relates  with  triumph  the  ti- 
dings of  this  conquest,  as  communicated  by  Augustine, 

1  The  religion  was  not  an  affair  of  race:  Massona,  the  Catholic  biabo|p 
of  Merida,  was  a  Goth.  Leorigild  set  up  Sanna  as  a  rival  bubop  of 
Herida.  Leorigild  threatened  the  holy  Miaasona  with  exile.  ^  If  7MI 
knrw  where  God  is  not,  oommand  your  servants  to  conduct  me  thither.** 
A  thunderclap  pealod  in  the  heavens.  '*  That  is  the  King  of  wfaim  W9 
and  you  should  stand  in  awe.  He  is  not  a  king  like  yon.** — Ilori^ 
Espaiia  Sagrada. 

*  Gregory  of  Tours  and  John  of  Bisclar  are  the  great  anthoritiee  &r  tiuf 
period  of  Spanish  history. 
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who  boasts  already  of  ten  thousand  baptized  conyerts.^ 
But  in  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  Gregory  was 
neither  a  fierce  nor  intolerant  iconoclast.  He  depre- 
cated the  destruction  of  the  pagan  temples;  he  enjoined 
their  sanctification  by  Christian  rites ;  ^  the  idols  only 
were  to  be  destroyed  without  remorse.  Even  the  sacri- 
fice i  of  oxen  •  were  to  continue,  but  to  be  celebrated  on 
the  saints'  days,  in  order  gently  to  transfer  the  adora- 
tion of  the  people  fix)m  their  old  to  their  new  objects 
of  worship.  In  his  letters  to  the  King  and  Queen, 
Ethelred  and  Bertha,  he  is  gentle,  persuasive,  but  he 
intimates  the  rapidly  approaching  end  of  the  world  in 
those  awfiil  terms  which  might  appall  the  mind  of  a 
barbarian.^  £ven  Ireland  was  not  beyond  the  sphere 
of  Gregory's  patriarchal  vigilance.  Ho  was  consulted 
by  certain  bishops  of  that  island  on  the  question  of  re- 
baptizing  heretics.  He  thought  it  necessary  to  inform 
those  remote  prelates,  who  perhaps  were  utterly  igno- 
rant of  the  controversy,  acs  to  his  views  on  the  three 
Chi4>ters.  The  Irish  bishops  contrast  their  own  state 
of  peace  with  the  calamities  of  Italy,  and  seem  disposed 
to  draw  the  inference  that  God  approved  their  views 
on  the  contested  points  rather  than  those  of  the  Italian 
prelates.  Gr^ory  replies  that  the  miseries  of  Italy 
were  rather  signs  of  God's   chastening  love.      The 

1  Epist  yii.  81. 

s  We  find  a  singular  illustration  of  the  commercial  intercourse  kept  up 
b>'  means  of  rsUgion:  timber  was  to  be  brought  from  Britain  to  build  the 
ehnrehea  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  Rome;  and  in  several  letters  to  the 
Bishop  of  Akoumdria,  Gregoxy  informs  him  that  he  has  sent  him  timber, 
an  acceptable  present  in  Egypt. 

*  It  is  curious  to  find  the  theory  of  the  Egyptian  origin  of  many  of  tht 
Hebrew  ritea,  received  with  so  much  apprehension  in  the  wiftings  of 
Spencer  and  Warburton,  unsuspectingly  promulgated  by  Gregoiy  -^Epist 
IX.71. 

«2X.80 
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anconvinced  Irish,  however,  adhered  to  thdr  own 
opinions.^ 

But  if  to  these  remote  and  yet  unsubdoed  re^ns 
Gregory  showed  this  wise  forbearance,  his  solicitude  to 
extirpate  the  last  vestiges  of  heathenism  which  still 
lingei*ed  in  Sardinia,^  and  a  few  other  barbarous  parts, 
was  more  uncompromising  and  severe.  Towards  those 
obstinate  heathens  he  forgot  on  one  occasion  his  milder 
language.  He  instructs  the  Bishop  of  Cagliari  to 
preach  to  them.  If  his  preaching  is  without  effect, 
to  compel  them  to  repentance  by  imprisonment  and 
other  rigorous  measures.* 

Everywhere  throughout  the  spiritual  dominions  of 


0nfpi7 
tteJem 


^4   Gregoiy — in  Gaul,  in  Italy,  in   Sicily,  in 


Spain  —  the  Jews  dwelt  mingled  with  his 
Christian  subjects.  To  them  Gregory  was  on  ^e 
whole  just  and  humane.^  He  censured  the  Bishop  of 
Terracina  for  unjustly  expelling  the  Jews  firom  some 
place  where  they  had  been  accustomed  to  celebrate 
their  festivals.  He  condemned  the  forcible  baptism  of 
Jews  in  Gkul,  which  had  been  complained  of  by  certain 
itinerant  Jewish  merchants.*  Conviction  by  preaching 
was  the  only  legitimate  means  of  conversion.  He  did 
not  scruple,  however,  to  try  the  milder  method  of 

i  Letter  of  Columbanui  pablished  bj  Usher.  —  BiblioOi.  Vet.  Patr 

«  Epiflt  iii.  28, 26;  vii.  1, 2:  compare  20. 

<  ^  Siquidem  servi  sunt,  yerberibiis,  cracbtibiuqae,  qaibm  ad  eneoda 
donem  penrenire  valeant,  castigare.  Si  vero  stmt  Uberi,  indnnooe  dignl 
distinct&qae  rant  In  poenitentiam  dirigendi;  nt  qni  ealabria  et  a  mortii 
pericnlo  revocantia  audire  contemnont,  cmdatitf  {ibm,  qtut)  saltern  eoi 
corporis  ad  desiderandam  mentis  valeas  reducere  sanitatem.** — vii.  ii.  67. 

^  "  Eos  enim  qoi  a  religione  Christian^  discordant,  mansaetadioe,  be> 
Bignitate,  admonendo,  suadendo,  ad  unitatem  fldei  neeesse  est  ooogrsgars." 
•-IBpist.  i.  88. 

•  E|H8tle  to  the  bishops  of  Aries  and  MarseilleB,  i.  4S. 
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bribery.  Certain  Jewish  tenants  of  Churcb  property 
are  told  that  if  they  embrace  Christianity  their  rents 
will  be  lowered.^  Even  if  th^  conversion  be  not  sin- 
cere, that  of  their  children  may  be  so.^  He  denied 
them,  however,  the  possession  of  ChristLAn  slaves, 
though  where  the  slaves  belonged  as  coloni  to  their 
estates  (the  Jews  appear  here,  as  in  Sicily,  in  the  nn« 
usual  condition  of  landowners  and  cultivators  of  the 
■ofl),  they  were  to  maintain  their  uninvaded  rights.' 
Slaves  of  Jewish  masters,  who,  whether  pagans  or 
Jews,  had  taken  refoge  in  a  church  from  the  desire 
of  embracing  Christianity,  were  to  be  purchased  fix)m 
their  owners.*  Gregory  endeavored  to  check  the  Eu 
ropean  slave-trade,  which  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
the  Jews,  but  his  efforts  were  by  no  means  successfuL* 
Gtregory  reproved  the  Bishop  of  Cagliari,  who  had  per- 
mitted a  Jewish  convert  named  Peter  to  seize  the  synar 
gogue,  and  to  set  up  within  it  a  cross  and  an  image  of 
the  Virgin.  The  Jews  had  been  forbidden  to  build 
new  synagogues,  but  were  not  to  be  deprived  of  those 
which  they  possessed.  In  one  the  images  were  to  be 
removed  wiUi  due  respect,  and  the  building  restored  to 

1  W.  6.  This  is  remarkable  as  showing  the  Jews  in  the  rare  situation 
not  only  as  caltivaton  of  the  soil,  bat  as  coltivatorB  of  church  lands.  In 
another  passage  he  is  extremely  indignant  at  the  sale  of  church  yessels  to 
a  Jew,  who  was  to  be  compelled  to  restore  them. — i.  61. 

s  ii.  87.  See  the  curious  stoiy  of  a  Jew  who  had  deceired  the  Christians 
by  setting  up  an  altar  to  St.  Elias,  at  which  they  were  tempted  to  worship. 
(He  must  have  been  a  singularly  heretical  Jew.)  He  was  to  be  punished 
for  the  offence. 

•  ^listle  to  the  Bishop  of  Luna.  To  Queen  Bninehild  Giegory  ex- 
presses his  wonder  that  in  her  dominions  Jews  were  permitted  to  possesi 
Christian  slaves.  —  vii.  ii.  115, 116. 

^  v.  31.  In  the  next  epistle  Gregory  expresses  his  indignation  that  cer- 
tain Samaritans  in  Catana  had  presumed  to  circumcise  their  slaves,  dan- 
pare  vii.  1, 2,  and  xL  15. 

*  vii.  iL  80t  eompare  Hist  of  Jews,  iii 
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its  rightfbl  owners.^  Directions  in  a  similar  spirit  w^ne 
given  to  the  Bishop  of  Palermo. 

Gregory's  humanity  was  hardly  tried  by  the  t^npta- 
owfory  and  ^^^  ^^  persecuting  heretics.  He  was  happily 
UMiMnaat.  wanting  both  in  power  and  in  opportunity. 
The  heresies  of  the  East,  excepting  as  to  tiie  three 
Chapters,  had  almost  died  away  in  the  West.  The 
Pelagian  controversy  had  almost  argued  itself  to  rest ; 
and  even  Manichebm,  which  was  later  to  spring  up  in 
new  forms,  lurked  only  in  obscure  places,  undetected 
by  the  searching  jealousy  of  orthodoxy.  Arianism  in 
Spain  had  recanted  its  errors ;  among  the  Lombards  it 
was  an  armed  antagonist  which  could  only  be  assailed, 
as  it  was  victoriously  assailed,  by  the  gentle  means  of 
persuasion  and  love. 

While  Gregory  was  thus,  by  his  Christian  virtaes, 
establishing  a  substantial  claim  to  Christian  suprem- 
acy, and  by  superstitions  congenial  to  the  age  still  far- 
ther unconsciously  confirming  his  authority  over  the 
Biihopof  mind  of  man,  he  heard  with  astonishment 
SoSlSSa  and  indignation  that  John  the  Patriarch  of 

**•  Constantinople  had  publicly,  openly,  assumed 
the  titlQ  of  Universal  Bishop,  a  title  which  implied  his 
absolute  supremacy"  6ver  the"  Christian  world.  This 
claim  rested  on  the  civil  supremacy  of  Constantinople^ 
The  Western  empire  had  perished,  Italy  had  sunk  into 
a  province,  Rome  into  a  provincial  city.  Constanti- 
nople was  the  seat  of  empire,  the  capital  of  the  world ; 
the  bishop  of  the  capital  was  of  right  the  chief  pontiff 
of  Christendom.  The  pretensions  of  the  successors  of 
St.  Peter  were  thus  contemptuously  set  aside ;  the  t^ 
ligious  supremacy  became  a  kind  of  appanage  to  the 

1  vU.  ii.  59:  compare  xi.  16. 
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ciyil  sovereignty;  it  lost  at  once  its  permanence,  its 
stability,  its  independence ;  it  might  fluctuate  with  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  political  dominion,  or  the  caprice  of 
human  despotism.^ 

The  letter  of  Gregory  to  the  Emperor  Maurice  pours 
forth  his  indignatien*  ^wrth  the  utmost  vehemence,  yet 
not  without  skiU.  All  the  calamities  of  the  empire 
are  traced  to  the  pride  and  ambition  of  the  clei^,  yet 
there  is  a  prudent  reservation  for  the  awiulness  of  their 
power,  if  applied,  as  it  ought  to  be,  as  mediators  be- 
tween earth  and  heaven,  t  "  What  fleshly  arm  would 
presume  to  lift  itself  against  the  imperial  majesty, 
if  the  clergy  were  unanimous  in  insuring,  by  their 
prayers  and  by  their  merits,  the  protection  of  tiie  Re- 
deemer ?  Were  the  clergy  what  they  should  be,  the 
fiercest  barbarians  would  cease  to  rage  against  the  lives 
of  the  innocent."  ^  "  And  is  this  a  time,  chosen  by  an 
arbitrary  prelate,  to  invade  the  undoubted  rights  of 
St.  Peter  by  a  haughty  and  pompous  title  ?  Every 
part  of  Europe  is  abandoned  to  the  dominion  of  the 
barbarians ;  cities  are  destroyed,  fortresses  overthrown, 
provinces  depoptdated,  lands  without  inhabitants,  the 
worshippers  of  idols  are  daily  revelling  in  the  massacre 
of  the  fidthful,  and  the  priests,  who  ought  to  i.».  696. 
be  wailing  in  dust  and  ashes,  are  inventing  new  and 
profime  appellations  to  gratify  their  pride.  Am  I  de- 
folding  my  own  cause  ?     Is  this  any  special  injury  to 

^  Vmin  die  jetlous  and  eren  angry  tone  in  which  Gregory  writes  to  John 
Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  who  had  dared  to  wear  the  pailiom  out  of  the 
chorch,  and  had  ventured  on  other  irregularities,  at  the  same  tipne  that  he 
orotests  that  he  always  renders  due  honor  to  the  church  of  Bavenna,  it  may 
be  suspected  that,  as  the  residence  of  the  Exarch,  the  emperor*s  represen- 
tafive,  Bavenuft  was  begnining  to  aspire  towards  sonv  peculiar  ecclevas 
lieil  niperiority,  at  least  to  independence. —!Epist  iv.  cli5. 
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the  Bishop  of  Rome  ?  It  is  the  cause  of  Grod,  the 
cause  of  the  whole  Church.  And  who  is  he  that  usurps 
this  uncanonical  dignity  ?  —  the  i»relate  of  a  see  repeat- 
edly ruled  by  heretics,  by  Nestorians,  by  Macedonians. 
Let  all  Christian  hearts  reject  the  blasphemaui  name. 
It  was  once  applied,  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  in 
honor  of  St.  Peter,  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome ;  but  the 
more  humble  pontifi  of  Rome  would  not  assume  a  title 
injurious  to  the  rest  of  the  priesthood.  I  am  but  the 
servant  of  those  priests  who  live  as  becomes  their  order. 
But  *  pride  goes  before  a  fall ; '  and  ^  Gt)d  resisteth  the 
proud,  but  giveth  grace  to  the  humble.' "  ^  | 

To  the  Empress  (for  on  all  religious  questions  the 
Empress  is  usually  addressed  as  well  as  the  Emperor), 
Gregory  brands  the  presumption  of  John  as  a  sign  of 
the  coming  of  Antichrbt ;  and  compares  it  to  that  of 
Satan,  who  aspired  to  be  higher  than  all  the  angels.' 

Among  the  exhortations  to  humility  addressed  to 
John  himself,  he  urges  this  awful  example: — "No  one 
in  the  Church  has  yet  sacrilegiously  dared  to  usurp  the 
name  of  Universal  Bishop.  Whoever  calls  himself 
Universal  Bishop  is  Antichrist.'*'  Gregory  appeals 
also  to  the  Bishops  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria  to 
unite  with  him  in  asserting  the  superior  dignity  of  St. 
Peter,  in  which  they  have  a  common  interest ;  and  it 
is  remarkable  with  what  address  he  endeav(»9  to  enlist 
those  prelates  in  his  cause,  without  distinctly  admitting 
their  equal  claim  to  the  inheritance  of  St.  Peter,  to 
which  Antioch  at  least  might  adduce  a  plausible  title.^ 

1  Epist  Manrit  Aagnsto.  Epist  iv.  82. 
s  Ad  Constant  Imperatric,  Epist.  iv.  8S. 
•  Joanni  Constant.  Epift  hr.  38. 

«  **  Itaqve  cam  mnlti  sunt  apostoli,  pro  ipso  tamen  principatu  sola  apocte 
toim  prindpis  sedee  in  auctoriUte  oonyaliiit  qua  m  tnlNia  loda  vnSiia  ait 
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III.  In  the  person  of  Oregory  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
first  became,  in  act  and  in  influence,  if  not  in  on^orjM  ' 
avowed  authority,  a  temporal  sovereign.  Nor  toFanign. 
were  his  acts  the  ambitious  encroachments  of  ecclesi- 
astical usurpation  on  the  civil  power.  They  were 
forced  upon  him  by  the  purest  motives,  if  not  by  ab- 
solute necessity.  The  virtual  sovereignty  fell  to  him 
as  abdicated  by  the  neglect  or  powerlessness  of  its 
rightftd  owners :  he  must  assume  it,  or  leave  the  city 
and  the  people  to  anarchy.  He  alone  could  protect 
Rome  and  the  remnant  of  her  citizens  &om  barbaric 
servitude ;  his  authority  rested  on  the  universal  feeling 
of  its  b^[ieficenoe ;  his  title  was  the  security  afforded 
by  his  government.  ^ 

Nothing  could  appear  more  forlorn  and  hgpfijess  than 
the  state  of  Rome  on  the  accession  of  Gregory  to  the 
pontificate  —  continual  wars,  repeated  sieges,  the  cap- 
ture and  recapture  of  the  city  by  barbarian  Goths  and 
Vandals,  and  no  less  barbarous  Greeks.'  Fires,  tem- 
pests, inundations  had  raged  with  indiscriminating  fury. 
If  the  heathen  buildings  of  the  city  had  suffered  most, 
it  was  because,  from  their  magnitude  and  splendor, 
they  were  more  exposed  to  plunder  and  devastation. 
The  Christian  city  was  indebted  for  its  comparative 
security,  if  partially  to  its  sanctity,  in  a  great  degree 
to  its  humility.  Epidemic  plagues,  the  o£&pring  of 
these  calamities,  had  been  constantly  completing  the 
work  of  barbarian  enemies  and  of  the  destructive  ele- 
ments. 

.  .  Com  ergo  nniiu  atqae  una  sit  eedes,  cni  ex  auctoritate  divraA  his  nima 
episcopi  pnesident,  quicqnid  ego  de  vobis  boni  audio,  hoc  mihi  imputo,  quod 
de  me  boni  creditis  hoc  vestris  meritis  imputate."  — Epbt.  vi.  87. 

1  Denina  thinits  that  greater  miseiy  was  inflicted  upon  Italy  by  the  Qf» 
tiua  reconquest  than  by  any  other  invasion.  ~  B^*.  .iuz.  d'  Italia,  t.  J.  l  t 
O.S47 
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After  the  pestilence  which  raged  at  the  accession  of 
Gregory  had  been  arrested  (an  event  attributed  no 
doubt  to  the  solemn  religious  ceremonies  of  the 
Bishop),  his  first  care  was  that  of  a  prefect  of  the 
city  —  to  supply  food  for  the  famishing  people.  This, 
as  has  been  shown,  was  chiefly  ftimished  fi*om  Sicily 
and  from  the  estates  of  the  Church.  During  thk 
whole  period  the  city  was  saved  firom  the  horrors  of 
fiunine  only  by  the  wise  and  provident  regulations  of 
the  Pope.^ 

But  it  was  the  Lombard  invasion  which  compelled 
nwLom.  the  Pope  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  the 
^^"^  afiairs   of   Italy.      For    seven    and    twenty 

years,  says  Gregory,  we  have  lived  in  this  city  in  ter- 
ror of  the  sword  of  the  Lombards.  If  during  the  few 
later  years  of  Gregory's  pontificate  of  thirteen  years 
Rome  enjoyed  a  precarious  peace,  that  peace  it  owed 
to  the  intervention  of  her  Bishop. 

In  their  first  invasion  of  Italy,  under  Alboin,^  the 
Lombards  extended  their  conquests  as  far  as  Tuscany 
and  Umbria.  Rome,  Ravenna,  and  a  few  cities  cm 
the  searcoast,  alone  escaped  their  devastations,  and  re- 
mained imder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Exarch  of  Ra- 
venna, the  representative  of  the  Byzantine  empire. 
The  tragedy  of  Alboin's  death,  and  that  of  his  adul- 
terous Queen,  Rosmunda;  the  cup  made  out  of  h» 
father's  skull,  with  which  Alboin  pledged  her  in  a 
public  banquet,  her  revenge,  her  own  murder  by  her 
^^uilty  paramour,  though  in  the  latter  event  the  Exarch 

^  Gregory,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  agents  in  Sicily,  writes  thaa:— ''Qiiia 
•i  quid  miniu  hue  tmnsmittetur,  non  unus  qoilibet  homo,  aed  conotoa  aimii] 
populus  trucidatur."  —  Epist  i.  2. 

«  A.D.  567    twenty-three  yean  before  the  popedom  of  Qngory,  aj> 
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of  Ravenna  had  taken  part,  belong,  nevertheless,  to 
the  nnniitigated  ferocity  of  the  barbarian.  The  Lom- 
bard host  comprehended  wild  hordes  of  Teutonic  or 
Sclavonian  tribes.^  They  occupied  all  the  cities  of 
northern  Italy,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Lorn- 
bardy ;  civilization  retreated  as  they  advanced ;  the 
bishop,  at  their  approach,  fled  from  Milan.  Nothing 
withheld  them  from  the  immediate  and  total  subjnga* 
tion  of  Italy  but  their  wars  with  the  Franks  —  wark 
excited  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Byzantine  court,  who 
by  these  means  alone  averted  for  a  time  the  loss  of 
their  ItaUan  territories. 

Afker  the  short  reign  of  Cleph,  the  elected  successor 
of  Alboin,  the  kingdom  was  divided  into  ad. 678. 
dukedoms,  and  these  martial  independent  princes  con- 
tinuod  to  extend  their  ravages  over  the  still  retiring 
limits  of  the  Roman  dominion.  They  compelled  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil  to  pay  a  third  part  of  their  prod- 
uce ;  they  plundered  churches  and  monasteries  with- 
out scruple ;  massacred  the  clergy,  destroyed  the  cities, 
and  mowed  down  the  people  like  com.^ 

The  perpetual  wars  with  the  Franks,  who  still  poured 
over  the  Alps,  demanded  from  the  Lombards  a.d.  684. 
a  firmer  gov^nment.  Autharis  was  raised  by  accla* 
mation  to  the  Lombard  tlirone.  Within  his  own  do- 
minions the  reign  of  Autharis  was  that  of  prosperity 
and  peace.  So  only  can  any  truth  be  assigned  to  the 
poetic  description  of  his  rule  by  the  Latin  historian  the 
Deacon  Paul,  in  whose  glowing  words  the  savage  and 
desolating  Lombards  almost  suddenly  became  an  order- 

1  "Unde  iiflqae  hodie  eorum  in  qnibiis  habitant  vicos,  Gepidoe,  BuIgatM, 
Saimatas,  Pannonios,  Suavos,  Noricos,  sive  aliis  bujuscemodi  nominlbuf  ap> 
peOamus.**  —  Paul.  Dial,  de  Gestis  Longobard.,  ii.  26. 

>  Da  QmtiB  Longobard.,  ii.  82. 
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Ijy  peaceAil,  Christian  people.  **  Wonderful  was  tlie 
state  of  the  Lombard  kingdom :  violence  and  treadieij 
were  alike  unknown ;  no  one  oppressed,  no  one  plun- 
dered another ;  thefts  and  robberies  were  unheard  of; 
the  traveller  went  wherever  he  would  in  perfect  secu- 
ri^.'*^  How  strange  a  contrast  with  the  bitter  and 
unceasing  complaints  in  the  works  of  Gregory  of  the 
savage  manners,  remorseless  cruelties,  and  saerQ^ioDS 
impieties,  o£  these  most  wicked  Lombards,'  these  hea- 
then or  Arian  enemies  of  Rome  and  of  true  religim ! 
During  a  period  of  cessation  in  his  wars  with  the 
Franks,  King  Autharis  swept  unresisted  over  the  whole 
of  Southern  Italy.  At  Reggio,  the  extreme  point,  the 
conqueror  rode  his  horse  into  the  sea,  and  with  his 
spear  struck  a  column,  which  had  been  erected  there, 
exclaiming,  **This  is  the  boundary  of  the  Lombard 
kingdom."  During  this  or  former  expeditions  Lorn- 
bard  dukedoms  had  been  founded  in  the  south,  of 
which  the  most  formidable  were  those  of  Spoleto  and 
Benevento.  These  half-independent  chieftains  waged 
war  upon  the  Romans ;  the  latter  especially  carried 
his  ravages  to  the  gates  of  Rome. 

The  Italians  sent  earnest  supplications,  and  the  Pq)e 
pressing  message  after  message  for  succor,  to  the  suc- 
cessive Emperors,  Tiberius  and  Maurice.  The  Byzan- 
tine government  was  too  feeble,  or  too  much  occui»ed 
by  nearer  enemies,  to  render  efiectml  aid  to  tim  re- 
mote province:  their  allies,  the  Franks,  were  the 
only  safeguards  of  Italy. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Autharis 
that   Gregory  became  bishop   of  the   plague-stsrirkCT 

1  PaqI.  Dim.  iii.  18. 

«  **  Kefiindifl8lmo8 1.Kmibardoi "  Is  Qngoiy'a  ttanding  epHWt. 
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city.  In  the  second  year  of  his  pontificate,  o^goty  oom- 
Agilnlf  became  the  husband  of  Theodelinda,  K^J^JI^ 
the  widow  of  Antharis,  and  king  of  the***"* 
Lombards.^  The  Exarch,  who  had  not  the  power 
to  arert,  had  the  folly  to  provoke  the  Lombards  to 
new  invasions.  He  surprised  Perugia  and  some  other 
cities,  and,  to  protect  them,  withdrew  great  part  of  the 
insufficient  garrison  of  Rome.  Agilulf  poured  bb 
unresisted  swarms  into  Southern  Italy. *^ 

Abeady  had  Gregory  made  peace  with  one  formida" 
ble  enemy,  Ariulf,  the  Duke  of  Spoleto.'  The  pred- 
atory bands  of  the  Lombard  had  threatened  the  city, 
where  the  walls  were  scarcely  manned  by  a  diminished 
and  unpaid  garrison.  Agilulf,  with  his  army,  appeared 
at  the  gates  of  Rome.*  Gregory  suddenly  brought  to 
all  end  his  exposition  of  the  Temple  of  Ezekiel,  on 
which  he  was  preaching  to  the  people.  His  work 
doses  with  these  words :  — "  If  I  must  now  break 
off  my  discourse,  ye  are  my  witnesses  for  what  rea- 
son, ye  who  share  in  my  tribulations.  On  all  sides 
we  are  girt  with  war;   everywhere  is  the  imminent 

1  Qngoary  asoribefl  the  death  ofKeftndissimas'*  Aatharis  to  a  direct 
fudgment  of  God,  for  his  prohibitiiig  the  baptism  of  Lombard  chQdren  in 
the  Catholic  fkith,  ^'pro  quft  culpft  eum  divina  majestas  exUnxit**  Autharis 
was  reported  to  have  died  by  poison  (Epist  i.  16,  Nov.-Dec.  500) — prob- 
ablj  an  idie  tale.  —  PauL  IMac.  iii.  86. 

>  ^  Hon  Romanomm,'*  wrote  Gregoiy,  **  sed  Longobardonim  episcopna 
fiustossom." 

t^^Qregoiy's  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  KaYeiini_^ow8  how  these  affain 
weretErown  upon  him^  **Movere  vos  non  debet  Romani  patricii  ani- 
moSQdl'  Tlge  cunTeo  nt  pacem  com  Ariulpho  fkciamos,  quia  miles  d« 
Bomft  ablatns  est.  Theodosiani  vero,  qui  remansemnt,  rogam  non  aod- 
pientes  Tix  ad  muromm  cnstodiam  se  accommodant,  et  destituta  ab  omni- 
bus ciritas,  si  pacem  non  habet,  quomodo  snbsistat?  **  —  Epist  ii^^  -"^ 

*  Chronologists  differ  as  to  the  date  of  this  siege.  Sigonios  gives  504, 
Baronios  605  I  should  agree  with  Mnratori  for  502,  oi  at  \MXwt  508 
Isffft  dates  it  902,  July.  —  Epist.  h.  46. 
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peril  of  death.  Some  return  to  us  with  their  handi 
chopped  off,  some  are  reported  as  captives,  others  aa 
slain.  I  am  constrained  to  cease  &om  mj  ezpositi<m, 
for  I  am  weary  of  life.  Who  can  expect  me  now  to 
devote  myself  to  sacred  eloquence,  now  that  my  harp 
is  turned  to  mourning,  and  my  speech  to  the  voice  of 
them  that  weep?"* 

At  least,  by  encouraging  the  commanders  of  the 
Onporr  d».  garrfsou,  who  seem  to  have  done  their  duty, 
todf  Boom.  Qj^Q^y  contributed  to  avert  the  impending 
capture  of  the  city.  While  all  tlie  Romans,  even  those 
of  the  highest  rank  and  £tinily,  wiUiout  the  city,  were 
dragged  like  dogs  into  captivity,^  at  least  those  within 
were  in  safety,  and  owed  their  safety  to  the  Fape ;  and 
the  pacific  influence  which  Gregory  obtained  in  this 
momentous  crisis  led,  after  some  years,  to  a  definitive 
treaty  of  peace.^ 

Yet  while  Gregory  was  thus  exercising  the  real 
power,  and  performing  the  protecting  part  of  a  sov- 
ereign, the  Exarch,  the  feeble  and  insolent  Romanus, 
affected  to  despise  the  weakness  of  Gregory,  in  siq>pos- 
ing  the  barbarous  Lombards  disposed  to  peace.*  The 
Emperor  Maurice,  safe  in  his  palace  at  Constantinople, 
looked  with  jealousy  on  the  proceedings  of  Gregory, 

1  Job.  XXX.  81,  Exposit  in  Ezekiel.  sub  fin. 

3  It  18  not  quite  clear  at  what  period  the  noble  Romans,  whom  Gngcrj 
was  anxious  to  ransom  fh)m  the  nefandissimi  Lombard!,  were  carried  iaXo 
captivity  upon  the  taking  of  Crotona.  —  Epist.  vi.  23. 

'  Sigonius  places  the  final  peace  in  599;  so  also  JaflTfe,  March. — Efuat. 
Ix.42. 

^  According  to  Gregory,  the  oppressions  of  the  Exarchs  were  even  wone 
than  the  hostilities  of  the  Lombards.  "  Quia  ejus  in  nos  malitia  gladioi 
liOngobardorum  vicit:  ita  ut  benigniores  videantur  hoetea,  qui  nos  interi- 
munt  quam  reipublicse  judices,  qui  nos  malitid  su&,  rapinis  atque  i 
m  cogitatione  consumunt"  —Epist.  ad  Sebast.  Episc.  vi.  42, 
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who  thus  presumed  to  save  the  narrow  remnant  of  his 
dominions  without  his  sanction,  and  disowned  the 
peace,  made,  it  should  seem,  by  Gregory  on  his  own 
authority.^  Gregory,  indeed,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  possessed  greater  powers  than  he  displayed. 
The  fitte  of  the  whole  Lombard  race  depended  on  his 
will.  On  the  occasion  of  a  charge  made  against  him^ 
as  having  been  accessory  to  the  death  of  a  bishop, 
he  is  not  content  with  repelling  the  accusation  as 
fidse  and  alien  to  his  humane  disposition,  but  he  de- 
sires the  Emperor  to  be  reminded,  that  if  he  had  been 
disposed  to  mingle  himself  up  with  the  death  of  the 
Lombards,  the  nation  would  have  been  without  king, 
duke,  or  count,  and  would  have  fallen  into  utter  con- 
fusion. But  the  fear  of  God  had  forbidden  him  to  be 
concerned  in  the  death  of  any  human  being.^  It  is 
difficult  to  reject  this  as  an  idle  boast ;  more  difficult 
to  fix  any  period  or  to  point  to  any  juncture  in  which 
the  Pope's  humanity  was  exposed  to  this  temptation. 

But  it  is  most  singular  that  the  influence  of  Gregory 
was  obtained  bv  means  not  only  more  mild  conv«nkm  oi 
and  legitimate,  but  purely  religious.  In  their  Mareh,  ew. 
very  hour  of  conquest  he  was  subduing  the  conqueror. 
While  the  Lombard  king  was  at  the  gates  of  Rome, 
at  the  head  of  a  hostile  and  ferocious  anny,  Gregory 
was  pursuing  the  triumphs  of  the  Catholic  faith,  en- 
tertaining a^  friendly  correspondence  with  the  orthodox 

^  l^ist.  T.  40:  compare  v.  42. 

s  (*  Quod  breriter  suggeras  domino  nostro,  quia  si  ego  seiniB  eorcim  in 
morte  Longobardorum  mlscere  me  volaissem,  hodie  Longobaidoram  gem 
nee  Begem,  nee  Duces  nee  Comites  haberet,  atque  in  8unm&  conftisione 
esset  divisa.** — Epist.  vii.  1,  ad  Sabin.,  quoted  also  in  Paul.  Diacon.  This 
seems  to  point  at  some  conspiracy  devbed  to  massacre  the  Lombard  chieA. 
It  cannot  mean  any  fanatic  confidence  in  his  own  prayers,  as  of  prwer  tfl 
plof^  down  divine  vengeance  upon  tbem. 
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Queen  Theodelinda,  and  beginning,  at  least,  to  wean 
the  sovereign  and  liis  subjects  from  what  he  thought, 
doubtless,  the  worst  part  of  their  character,  their 
Arianism.  Theodelinda  was  a  Bavarian  princess,  bred 
up  in  Trinitarian  belief,  and  to  her  Gregory  appeals 
to  show  her  genuine  Christianity  by  her  love  of  peace. 
Great  would  be  her  reward  if  she  should  check  the 
prodigal  efiusion  of  blood.  To  Theodelinda  Greg- 
ory addressed  his  mcmorablo  Dialogues ;  and  perhaps 
the  best  excuse  which  can  be  made  for  the  wild  aud 
extravagant  legends  thus  stamped  with  his  authority, 
and  related  apparently  with  such  undoubting  fidth,  may 
be  found  in  the  person  to  whom  he  dedicated  this 
work.  They  might  be,  if  not  highly  colored,  selected 
with  less  scruple  in  order  to  impress  the  Lombard 
queen  with  the  wonder-working  power  of  the  Roman 
clergy,  of  ihe  orthodox  monks  and  bishops  of  Italy. 
Profound  as  was  the  superstition  of  Gregory,  many  of 
these  stories  need  some  such  palliation.^ 

Gregory  employed  the  influence  which  he  had  ob- 
tained over  Queen  Theodelinda  not  merely  to  secure 
for  Rome  the  blessings  of  peace ;  through  him  like- 
wise, according  to  the  annalist  of  the  Lombards,  from 
heathens,  or,  at  most  Arians,  who  paid  no  r^;|urd  to 
the  sacred  possessions,  the  edifices,  or  the  ministers  of 
the  Church,  the  whole  nation,  with  Agilulf,  their 
king,  became  orthodox  Christians.  Agilulf  restored 
the  wealth  which  he  had  plundered  from  the  churches, 
reinstated  the  ejected  bishops,  and  raised  those  who 

^  Some  writers  have  endeavored  to  relieve  the  memoiy  of  Gregory  the 
Great  fhnn  the  authorship  of  the  Dialogaee.  Bnt  there  can  be  no  reaton- 
able  doubt  of  their  authenticity;  they  are  entirely  in  his  style  and  i 
and  alluded  to  more  than  once  ic  his  unquestioned  writings. 
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had  remained  in  their  sees  from  abject  poverty  and 
degradation  to  dignity  and  power,^  At  what  period 
this  conversion  took  place  it  is  difficult  to  decide; 
throughout  Gregory's  writings  the  Lombards  are  men- 
tioned with  unmitigated  abhorrence;  it  could  only, 
therefore,  be  towards  the  close  of  his  life  that  this 
important  event  can  be  thought  possible. 

Still,  however,  Gregory  acknowledged  himself  a  sub- 
ject ef  the  Emperor.  Though  constrained  to  negotiate 
a  separate  peace,  this  measure  was  submissively  excused 
as  compelled  by  hard  necessity.  Even  in  his  strongest 
act  of  opposition  to  the  Byzantine  court,  in  which  the 
civil  power  of  the  Emperor  and  the  monastic  spirit 
of  the  Pope  seemed  to  meet  in  irreconcilable  hos- 
tility, his  resistance  to  the  law  which  pro-  imperial  law 
hibited  soldiers  actually  enrolled  or  enlisted  ties?  "^°^ 
by  a  mark  on  the  hand  from  deserting  their  duty  to 
their  country  and  taking  reiuge  in  monasteries,  Greg- 
ory did  not  dare  to  resist  ihe  publication  of  the  edict' 
His  language  is  that  of  supplication  rather  than  re- 
monstrance; the  humble  expostulation  of  a  sulgect, 
not  the  bold  assertion  of  spiritual  power.  ^^  I  confess, 
my  Sovereigns,  that  1 4ua  strook-  with  tennw  at  this 
ecBct,  by  which  heaven  is  closed  against  so  many ;  and 
that  which  before  was  lawftil  to  all,  is  prohibited  to 
some.  Many,  indeed,  may  lead  a  religious  life  in  a 
secular  haUt,  but  the  most  of  men  cannot  be  saved 
before  Qod  but  by  leaving  all  they  have.  What  am 
I,  who  thus  address  my  Sovereigns?  Dust,  and  a 
worm  I  But  I  cannot  be  silent  before  my  Soverei^s, 
|iecause  this  edict  is  directed  against  God,  the  antbof 

1  PanlL  Di«c  iv.  6. 

s  Thif  edict  dates  598.    Oregory^s  letter,  Aug.  5ft. — Jatf^ 
vol.  n.  6 
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of  all  things.  Power  was  given  to  my  Sovereigns 
over  all  men,  to  assist  the  good,  to  open  wide  the  way 
to  heaven ;  and  that  the  kingdom  of  earth  might  he 
subservient  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven*  And  now,  be- 
hold, it  is  proclaimed  that  no  one  who  is  marked  as  an 
earthly  soldier,  unless  he  has  completed  his  service, 
or  is  discharged  from  infirmity,  shall  be  allowed  to  be 
a  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.  To  this  Christ  answers,  by 
me,  the  lowliest  of  his  servants  and  ycurs:  'From 
a  notary  I  made  you  captain  of  the  guards;  iBrom 
detain  of  the  guards,  CaBsar ;  from  Caesar,  emperor ; 
and,  more  than  that,  the  father  of  emperors.  I  com- 
mended my  priests  to  your  care,  and  you  withdraw 
your  soldiers  from  my  service.*  Tell  your  servant 
what  answer  you  will  make  to  the  Lord  when  he 
comes  to  judgment.  It  is  supposed,  perhaps,  that 
such  conversions  are  not  sincere ;  but  I,  your  unwor- 
thy servant,  know  many  converted  soldiers  who  in 
our  own  days  have  worked  miracles  and  done  many 
signs  and  wonders.  And  will  you  prohibit  the  ccm- 
version  of  such  men  by  law  ?  Inquire  what  emperor 
it  was  that  first  issued  such  a  statute.^  Consider  seri- 
ously, is  this  the  time  to  prohibit  men  from  leaving 
the  world,  when  the  end  of  the  world  is  at  hand) 
But  a  short  time,  and  the  earth  and  the  heavens  wiU 
bum,  and  among  the  blazing  elements,  amid  angels 
and  archangels,  and  thrones  and  dominions,  and  prin- 
cipalities and  powers,  the  terrible  Judge  will  af  pear. 
And  what,  if  all  your  sins  be  remitted  and  this  law 

2  The  allasioii  is  to  Jalian  the  Apostate.  —  See  Kpist.  65.  In  the  eame 
letter  Gregoiy  asserts  the  temporal  dominion  of  the  sovereign  in  still 
stronger  terms.  **Qui  dominari  eum  non  solum  militibiis,  sed  etiaiv 
■aoerdotibos  concessit.** 
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rise  up  against  you,  will  be  your  excuse?  By  that 
terrible  Judge  I  beseech  you,  let  not  so  many  tears, 
so  many  prayers,  and  alms,  and  fastings  be  obscured 
before  the  sight  of  God.  Either  mitigate  or  alter  this 
law.  The  armies  of  my  Sovereigns  will  be  strengthened 
against  their  enemies  in  proportion  as  the  armies  of 
God,  whose  warfare  is  by  prayer,  are  increased.  I, 
who  am  subject  to  your  authority,  have  conmianded 
the  law  to  be  transmitted  throughout  the  empire,  but 
I  have  also  avowed  to  my  Sovereigns  that  I  esteem  it 
displeasing  to  God.  I  have  done  my  duty  in  both 
cases;  I  have  obeyed  the  Emperor,  and  not  com- 
-jromised  my  reverence  for  God."  ^ 

The  darkest,  stain  on  the  name  of  Gregory  is  his 
cruel  and  unchristian  triumph  in  the  fall  of  usurprtian 
the  Emperor  Maurice  —  his  base  and  adula- ^' ^**~^ 
tory  praise  of  Phocas,  the  most  odious  and  sanguinary 
tyrant  who  had  ever  seized  the  throne  of  Constantino- 
ple. It  is  the  worst  homage  to  religion  to  vindicate  or 
even  to  excuse  the  crimes  of  religious  men ;  and  the 
i^ologetic  palliation,  or  even  the  extenuation  of  their 
misdeeds  rarely  succeeds  in  removing,  often  strength- 
ens, the  un&vorable  impression. 

The  conduct  of  the  Emperor  Maurice  to  Gregory 
kad  nothing  of  that  vigor  or  generosity  which  had 
commended  him  to  his  Extern  subjects,  while  the  ava- 
rice which  had  estranged  their  affections  contributed 
manifestly  towards  the  abandonment  of  Italy  to  the 
Lombard  invader.  Gregory  owed  not  his  elevation  to 
Maurice.  The  cold  consent  of  the  Byzantine  Em- 
peror had  ratified  his  election,  and  from  that  time  the 
Emperor  had  treated  him  with  neglect  and  contempt 

1  Ad  Maurit  Imperat  —  Epiat.  ii.  62. 
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On  one  occasion  Maurice  had  called  hini  in  plain  tenu 
a  fool  for  allowing  himself  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the 
craft  of  the  Lombard  Ariulf.  "  A  fool  indeed  I  am,'* 
replied  Gregory,  "  to  suflfer,  as  I  do,  among  the  swords 
of  the  Lombards."  ^  Throughout  his  reign  Maurice 
had  impotently  resented  the  enforced  interference  of 
Gregory  in  temporal  affidrs.  He  had  thwarted  and 
repudiated  his  negotiations,  by  which  Rome  was  sared. 
The  only  act  of  vigor  by  which  the  Eknperor  had  at- 
tempted to  recruit  his  Italian  armies  had  been  that 
which  Gregory  in  his  monastic  severity  had  denounced 
as  a  flagrant  impiety.  Maurice  had,  at  least,  connived 
at  the  arrogant  usurpation  of  the  title  of  Unrversal 
Bishop  by  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  even  if  he 
had  not  deliberately  sanctioned  iL^ 

Could  it  be  e3q)ected  that  Gregory  should  rise  supe- 
rior to  all  these  causes  of  animosity ;  that  he  shoulc 
altogether  suppress  or  disguise  what  might  appear  his 
patriotic  and  religious  hopes  from  a  change  of  dynasty? 
Such  revolutions  were  of  so  frequent  occurrence  on 
the  throne  of  Byzantium  as  to  awaken  little  surprise 
and  less  sympathy,  in  the  remote  provinces ;  and  the 
allegiance  of  Italy  was  but  of  recent  date  —  an  alle- 
giance which  subjected  the  land  to  all  the  tyranny  and 
oppression,  and  afforded  none  of  the  protection  and 
ijecurity,  of  a  regular  government. 

^  Epist.  iv.  81.  The  craft  which  has  been  imputed  to  Gregoiy  majr  per- 
haps be  traced  in  this  remarl^able  letter.  He  acknowledges  himself  and 
the  priesthood  in  general  sut^ject  to  the  oensnre  of  the  emperor.  "•  Sod  ex- 
cellent] consideratione  propter  enm  ci^ns  send  snnt,  eis  iia  dommetttr,  nt 
etiam  debUam  reverentiam  impendat.  Nam  in  dlvinis  eloqoiis  sacordotM 
aliquando  dii,  aliqiiando  angeli  vocantnr.** 

s  Manricef  according  to  the  biographer  of  Gregoiy,  had  meditated  mow 
riolent  hostility  agamst  the  Pope,  but  had  been  deterred  by  the  alarming 
pcophacT  of  a  monk. — Vit.  Gn^. 
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At  the  time  of  his  insurrection  Phocas  was  an  un 
distingaished  soldier,  raised  by  the  acclamations  of  the 
army  to  the  post  of  peril  and  honor ;  ^  his  mean  and 
cruel  character,  even  his  repulsive  and  hideous  person, 
might  be  unknown  in  Rome ;  and  (Jregory  might  sup- 
pose that  in  such  an  exigency  the  choice  of  the  army 
would  not  fiedl  upon  a  man  without  courage,  energy, 
or  ability.  It  was  no  uncommon  event  in  the  annals 
of  the  empire  to  transfer  the  diadem  to  some  bold  mil- 
itary adventurer ;  Rome  and  Constantinople  owed  some 
of  their  best  rulers  to  such  revolutions. 

But  the  conunon  usage  of  such  revolutions  could  not 
vindicate  to  a  Christian  prelate  the  barbarities  with 
which  Maurice  and  his  infant  fitmily  were  put  to 
death ;  and  the  high-wrought  resignation  of  Maurice, 
it  might  have  been  supposed,  would  awaken  ardent  ad- 
miration in  a  mind  like  Gregory's.  "  If  he  is  a  cow- 
ard, he  will  be  a  murderer  I "  such  was  the  prophetic 
language  of  Maurice  concerning  the  successful  usurper. 
Maurice  had  taken  reftige  in  a  sanctuaiy ;  but  when 
Phocas  appeared  as  Emperor  at  the  gates,  when,  in 
discharge  of  the  first  imperial  duty  at  Constantinople, 
he  interfered  between  the  blue  and  the  green  factions 
in  the  Circus,  which  still  excited  fiercer  animosities 
than  those  of  the  state,  the  Blues,  against  whom  the 
usurper  took  part,  broke  out  into  menacing  and  signifi- 
cant shouts,  **  Maurice  is  not  dead  I "     Phocas  imm^ 

i  Theophjlact,  yiU.  1,  roL  i.  p.  706,  edit  Bonn.  His  penon  and  cfauM- . 
ter  are  thus  described  by  the  hatred  of  later  writen.  He  was  short,  de- 
fimnedt  with  a  fierce  look,  and  red  hair,  with  his  brows  meeting  and  his 
ehm  shared.  He  had  a  scar  on  his  cheek,  which  looked  black  when  he 
was  angrf .  He  was  a  drunkard,  lewd,  sanguinary,  stem  and  savage  in 
speech,  pitiless,  bmtal,  and  a  heretici  His  wife  Leonto  was  as  bad.* 
Cedren.  Lib.  i.  p.  708. 
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lately  ordered  the  &llen  emperor  to  be  dragged  fi*om 
his  sanctuary.  His  five  sons  were  butchered  before 
his  &ce.  Th^  unmoved  and  tearless  &ther,  as  each 
received  the  &tal  blow,  exclaimed,  "  Just  art  thou,  O 
Lord,  and  righteous  are  thy  judgments!"  With  a 
sterner  feeling  of  self-sacrifice,  if  it  were  not,  indeed, 
despair  which  took  the  form  of  frenzy,  he  betrayed  the 
pious  fi*aud  of  a  nurse,  who  had  substituted  her  own 
child  for  the  youngest  of  the  Emperor.  Maurice  was 
beheaded  the  last;^  the  heads  were  cast  befiu^e  the 
throne  of  Phocas,  who  would  not  allow  them,  till  com- 
pelled by  their  oflfefnsiveness,  to  be  buried. 

The  intelligence  of  these  events,  with  most,  at  least, 
of  their  revolting  circumstances,  must  have  arrived  at 
Rome  at  the  same  time  with  that  of  the  fall  of  Maurice 
and  the  elevation  of  Phocas.  It  is  astonishing  that 
even  common  prudence  did  not  temper  the  language 
of  the  triumphant  Pontiff,  who  launches  out  into  a 
panegyric  on  the  mercy  and  benignity  of  the  usurper, 
calls  on  earth  and  heaven  to  rejoice  at  his  accession, 
augurs  peace  and  prosperity  to  the  empire  fix)m  his 
pious  acts,  and  even  seems  to  anticipate  the  return  of 
the  old  republican  freedom  under  the  rule  of  the  devout 
and  gentle  Phocas.^ 

1  According  to  the  biographer,  Maurice  owed  profound  obligations  t» 
Gregory,  which  might  overbalance  euch  mercilees  rejoldngB  at  hia  woridlj 
&te.  He  owed  his  eternal  ealvation  to  the  pnyer  of  Gnagoiy.  ^  £t  quia 
oratio  Gregorii,  qu&  ilium  petierat  in  terribili  Dei  judicio  libenun  ab  omni- 
bus delictis  inveniri,  vacua  eae  non  pottiit :  idem  Mauridus  id  reoepit  quod 
■meruit  et  in  cunctis  suis  incommodis  Deum  benedioens,  a  sempiteno  sup- 
plido  meruit  liberari/*  —  Joann.  Diac  iii.  19. 

*  **  Leetentur  coeli  et  exultet  terra ;  et  de  benignis  Teetris  actibns  onirerM 
reipublice  populus,  nunc  usque  vehementer  afflictns,  hflarescat.  .  .  .  Hoe 
namque  inter  regef  gontiura  et  reipubllce  Imperateree  distat,  qnod  regM 
gentium  domini  servorum  8unt;  Imperatores  rero  re^blica  domini  lib» 
•onun/*  —  Epist  xi.  88. 
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The  sad  truth  is,  that  Grregory  was  blinded  by  the 
one  great  absorbing  object,  the  interest  of  the  June,  eoB. 
Church,  which  to  him  involve^  the  interest  of  religion, 
of  mankind,  and  of  God.  Loyalty,  justice,  candor, 
even  humanity,  yielded  to  the  dominant  feeling.  Mau- 
rice was  not  above  suspicion  of  heresy ;  the  unscrupu- 
lous hostility,  no  doubt,  of  political  enemies  taunted 
him  as  a  Marcionist.  At  all  events,  he  had  counte- 
nanced the  usurpation  of  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople. 
John  of  Constantinople,  with  his  sanction,  called  him- 
self Universal  Bishop.  The  new  emperor,  out  of 
enmity  to  the  old,  would  probably  espouse  the  opposite 
side.  Already  Phocas  seems  to  have  invited  in  some 
way  the  adulation  of  Gregory ;  and  reverence  for  the 
see  of  Rome,  obedience  to  legitimate  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority, were  in  themselves,  or  gave  the  promise  of, 
such  transcendant  virtues,  that  rebellion,  murder,  bru- 
tal barbarity,  were  overlooked,  as  the  accidental  result 
g[  circumstances,  the  inevitable  evils  of  a  ben^cial 
revolution.  So  completely,  by  this  time,  had  the  sa- 
cerdotal obtained  the  superiority  over  thePhoeu 
moral  influence  of  Christianity,  that  even  a  a.d.  eoa-iio. 
man  of  Gregory's  unquestioned  Christian  gentleness 
and  natural  humanity  could  not  escape  the  predomi- 
nant passion. 

Gregory  was  spared  the  pain  and  shame  of  witness- 
ing the  utter  falsehood  of  his  pious  vaticinations  as  to 
the  glorious  and  holy  reign  of  Phocas*  In  the  second 
year  of  the  tyrant's  reign  he  closed  the  thirteen  im- 
portant years  of  his  pontificate.  The  ungrateful  Ro' 
mans  paid  but  tardy  honors  to  his  memory.  Death  or  ore- 
His  death  was  followed  by  a  fitmine,  which  lo,  ein. 
ilie  starving  multitude  attributed  to  his  wasteAil  dilapi- 
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dadon  of  the  patrimony  of  the  Church  —  that  patii 
mony  which  had  been  so  carefully  administered,  and 
80  religiously  devoted  to  their  use.  Nothing  can  give 
a  baser  notion  of  their  degradation  than  their  actions. 
They  proceeded  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  the 
library  of  Gregory,  and  were  only  deterred  firom  thdr 
barbarous  ravages  by  the  interposition  of  Peter,  the 
faithful  archdeacon.  Peter  had  been  interlocutor  of 
Gregory  in  the  wild  legends  contained  in  the  Dia- 
logues. The  archdeacon  now  assured  the  populace  of 
Rome  that  he  had  often  seen  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the 
visible  shape  of  a  dove,  hovering  over  the  head  of 
Gr^ory  as  he  wrote.  Gregory's  successor  therefore 
hesitated,  and  demanded  that  Peter  should  confirm  his 
pious  fiction  or  fiincy  by  an  oath.  He  ascended  the 
pulpit,  but  before  he  had  concluded  his  solemn  oath  he 
fell  dead.  That  which  to  an  hostile  audience  might  have 
been  a  manifest  judgment  against  peijury,  was  received 
as  a  divine  testimony  to  his  truth.^  The  Bcmian 
Church  has  constantly  permitted  Gregory  to  be  repre- 
sented with  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  a  dove,  floating  over 
his  head.^ 

A  Joann.  Diioon.  Ylt.  iv.  08. 

s  I  am  dispoMd  to  iiiBert  the  epitaph  on  Qregoiy  as  an  wrampla  af  fta 
poetiy  and  of  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  times:  — 

Sosolps,  t«rm,  too  eorpiu  ds  eoipora  •omptam, 

Bttddtn  quod  Taku,  TiTifloaDfee  Deo. 
Spiritus  alta  pettt,  l«tl  nU  Jura  nocd>aiit, 

Ooi  fits  alteriuB  anoxa  nutfb  ilia  tU  cat. 
PontifLtli  snmmi  hoc  oUndantar  membra  i^alera^ 

Qui  innnmeris  semper  Tirit  nbiqiie  bonis, 
■iorlern  daplbns  supersTit,  frigora  Tcsta, 

Atqne  anlmas  monltis  texit  ab  ho>ta  sols. 
Implabatqoe  acta  qnloqiiid  Mnaone  dooebaS, 

Bnei  at  ezemplom  myttioa  verba  loqaena. 
▲aglot  ad  Ghrlatom  Tertit,  pletata  miuistii, 

Aeqolieiis  flddqne  agminA  gante  nova. 
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The  liistorian  of  Christianitj  is  arrested  by  certain 
characters  and  certain  epochs,  which  stand  as  land- 
marks between  the  close  of  one  age  of  religion  and 
the  commencement  of  another.  Sach  a  character  is 
Gregory  the  Great ;  snch  an  epoch  his  pontificate,  the 
termination  of  the  sixth  century. 

Gregory,  not  from  his  station  alone,  but  by  the  ao> 
knowledgment  of  the  admiring  world,  was  intellect- 
ually, as  well  as  spiritually,  the  great  model  of  his 
age.  He  was  proficient  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences 
cultivated  at  that  time  ;  the  vast  volumes  of  his  writ- 
ings show  his  indefatigable  powers ;  their  popularity 
and  their  authority  his  ability  to  clothe  those  thoughts 
and  those  reasonings  in  language  which  would  awaken 
and  command  the  general  mind. 

His  epoch  was  that  of  the  final  Christianization  of 
the  world,  not  in  outward  worship  alone,  not  in  its 
establishment  as  the  imperial  religion,  the  rise  of  the 
church  upon  the  ruin  of  the  temple,  and  the  recog- 
nition of  the  hierarchy  as  an  indispensable  rank  in  the 
social  system,  but  in  its  full  possession  of  the  whole 
mind  of  man,  in  letters,  arts  as  far  as  arts  were  culti- 
vated, habits,  usages,  modes  of  thought,  and  in  popular 
superstition. 

Not  only  was  heathenism,  but,  excepting  in  the  laws 
and  municipal  institutions,  Romanity  itself  absolutely 
extinct.  The  reign  of  Theodoric  had  been  an  at- 
tempt to  fuse  together  Roman,  Teutonic,  and  Chris- 
tian usages.     Cassiodorus,  though  half  a  monk,  aspired 

Hie  labor,  hoc  stadlaiii,  haw  ttbl  evra,  hoe,  pMtor, 

Ut  Bominl  dfcmf  plniinui  laeim  gngM. 
flliqiw  IM  eoafal  fttotot  betart  Iriaaiphii, 

Nan  menadoi  openun  Jam  bIim  flo«  tenaa. 


temark  the  old  Roman  image  in  the  last  line  hut  one. 
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to  be  a  Roman  statesman,  Boethius  to  be  a  heathen 
philosopher.  The  influence  of  the  Roma^  schook  of 
rhetoric  is  betrayed  even  in  the  writers  of  Granl,  such 
as  Sidonius  Apollinaris ;  there  is  an  attempt  to  preserve 
some  lingering  cadence  of  Roman  poetry  in  the  Chris- 
tian versifiers  of  that  age.  At  the  close  of  the  sixth 
century  all  this  has  expired ;  ecclesiastical  Latin  is 
the  only  language  of  letters,  or  rather,  letters  them- 
selves are  become  purely  ecclesiastical.  The  fid>Ie  of 
Gregory's  destruction  of  the  Palatine  Library  is  now 
rejected,  as  injurious  to  his  fisime ;  but  probably  the  Pal- 
atine Library,  if  it  existed,  would  have  been  so  utterly 
neglected  that  Gregory  would  hardly  have  condescended 
to  fear  its  influence.  His  aversion  to  such  stqdies  is  not 
that  of  dread  or  hatred,  but  of  religious  contempt ;  pro- 
fane letters  are  a  disgrace  to  a  Christian  bishop ;  the 
truly  religious  spirit  would  loathe  them  of  itself.^ 

What,  then,  was  this  Christianity  by  which  Gregory 
ruled  the  world  ?  Not  merely  the  speculative  and  dog- 
matic theology,  but  the  popular,  vital,  active  Chris- 
tianity, which  was  working  in  the  heart  of  man ;  the 
dominant  motive  of  his  actions,  as  fiur  as  they  were 
afiected  by  religion ;  the  principal  element  of  his  hopes 
and  fears  as  regards  the  invisible  world  and  that  fiiture 
life  which  had  now  become  part  of  his  conscious  belirf. 

The  history  of  Christianity  cannot  be  understood 
without  pausing  at  stated  periods  to  survey  the  prof^ 
^jj„,gy^  ress  and  development  of  this  Christian  my- 
mythoios^     th<dogy,  which,  gradually  growing  up   and 

I  Sm  the  pkmg  wooder  with  which  he  reproves  a  bishop  of  GaaL  "  Post 
hmc  penrenit  ad  noe  qnod  tine  vereetmdid  memorare  non  possamnSy  ftrntomi- 
tatem  tnaxn  grammaticam  qnibnsdsm  ezponere.  .  .  .  Quam  giave  m 
dumque  sit  epiflcopos  caiiere,  quod  nee  laioo  religioso  cooTeniat,  ipse  < 
eidera/*  —  Epist.  ix.  4S. 
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qtringing  as  it  did  from  natural  and  universal  instincts, 
took  a  more  perfect  and  systematic  form,  and  at  length, 
at  the  height  of  the  Middle  Ages,  was  as  much  a  part 
of  Latin  Chinstianity  as  the  primal  truths  of  the  Gos- 
pel. This  growth,  which  had  long  before  begun,  had 
reached  a  kind  of  adolescence  in  the  age  of  Gregory, 
to  expand  into  full  maturity  during  succeeding  ages. 
Already  the  creeds  of  the  Church  formed  but  a  small 
portion  of  Christian  belief.  The  highest  and  most 
speculative  questions  of  theology,  especially  in  Alexan* 
dria  and  Constantinople,  had  become  watchwords  of 
strife  and  fiu;tion,  had  stirred  the  passions  of  the  lowest 
orders ;  the  two  Natures,  or  the  single  or  double  Will 
in  Christ,  had  agitated  the  workshop  of  the  artisan  and 
the  seats  in  the  Circus.  But  when  these  great  ques- 
tions had  sunk  into  quiescence,  or,  as  in  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, had  never  so  folly  occupied  the  general  mind  ,• 
when  either  the  triumph  of  one  party,  or  the  general 
weariness,  had  worn  out  their  absorbing  interest,  the 
religious  mind  subsided  into  its  more  ordinary  occupa- 
tions, and  these  bore  but  remote  relation  to  the  sublime 
truths  of  the  Divine  Unity  and  the  revelation  of  God 
in  Christ.  As  Qod  the  Father  had  receded,  as  it  were, 
firom  the  sight  of  man  into  a  vague  and  unapproachable 
sanctity  ;  as  the  human  soul  had  been  entirely  centred 
on  the  more  immediate  divine  presence  in  the  Saviour  ; 
so  the  Saviour  himself  might  seem  to  withdraw  from 
the  actual,  at  least  the  exclusive,  devotion  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  which  was  busied  with  intermediate  objects 
of  worship.  Christ  assumed  gradually  more  and  more 
of  the  awfulness,  the  immateriality,  the  incomprehen- 
sibleness,  of  the  Deity,  and  men  sought  out  beings 
more  akin  to  themselves,  more  open,  it  might  seem. 
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to  human  sympathies.  The  Eucharist,  in  whidi 
the  Redeemer's  spiritual  presence,  jet  imdefined  and 
untransubstantiated,  was  directly  and  immediately  in 
communion  with  the  soul,  had  become  more  and  more 
wrapt  in  mystery ;  though  the  great  crowning  act  of 
fiuth,  the  interdiction  of  which  was  almost  tantamount 
to  a  sentence  of  spiritual  death,  it  was  more  rarely  ap- 
proix!hed,  except  by  the  clergy.  Believers  delighted 
in  those  ceremonials  to  which  they  might  have  re- 
course with  less  timidity;  the  shrines  and  the  relics 
of  martyrs  might  deign  to  receive  the  homage  of  those 
who  were  too  pro&ne  to  tread  the  holier  ground*  At 
ready  the  worship  of  these  lower  olgects  of  homage 
begins  to  intercept  that  to  the  higher;  the  popular 
mind  is  filling  with  images  either  not  suggested  at  all, 
or  suggested  but  very  dimly,  by  the  sacred  writings ; 
legends  of  saints  are  supplanting,  or  rivalling  at  least, 
in  their  general  respect  and  ^tention,  the  narratives 
of  the  Bible. 

Of  all  these  forms  of  worship,  the  most  captivating, 
and  captivating  to  the  most  amiable  weaknesses  of  the 
human  mind,  was  the  devotion  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 
The  worship  of  the  Virgin  had  first  arisen  in  the 
East ;  ^  and  this  worship,  already  more  than  initiate, 
contributed,  no  doubt,  to  the  passionate  violence  with 
which  the  Nestorian  controversy  was  agitated,  while 
that  controversy,  with  its  favorable  issue  to  those  who 
might  seem  most  zealous  for  the  Virgin's  glory,  gave  a 
strong  impulse  to  the  worship.  The  denial  of  the  title 
•♦  The  Mother  of  God,"  by  Nestorius,  was  that  which 
sounded  most  ofiensive  to  the  general  ear ;  it  was  the 
intelligible  odious  point  in  his  heresy.     The  worship  ot 

1  Evaf^.  ii.  E.  v.  19. 
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the  Virgin  now  appears  in  the  East  as  an  integral  part 
of  Christianity.  Among  Jostinian's  splendid  edifices 
arose  many  churches  dedicated  to  the  Mother  of  God.^ 
The  feast  of  the  Annunciation  is  already  celebrated 
under  Justin  and  Justinian.^  Heraclius  has  images 
of  the  Virgin  on  his  masts  when  he  sails  to  Constanti- 
nople to  overthrow  Phocas.*  Before  the  end  of  the 
century  the  Virgin  is  become  the  tutelar  deity  of  Con- 
stantinople, which  is  saved  by  her  intercession  firom  the 
Saracens.^ 

In  the  time  of  Gregory  the  worship  of  the  Virgin 
had  not  assumed  that  rank  in  Latin  Chris- ^q^j^p  of 
tianily  to  wliich  it  rose  in  later  centuries,  '*>«'^*'k*»- 
though  that  second  great  impulse  towards  this  worship, 
the  unbounded  admiration  of  virginity,  had  fiill  posses- 
sion of  his  monastic  mind.  With  Gregory  celibacy 
was  the  perfection  of  human  nature ;  he  looked  with 
abhorrence  on  the  contamination  of  the  holy  sacerdotal 
character,  even  in  its  lowest  degree,  by  any  sexual  con- 
nection.* No  subdeacon,  after  a  certain  period,  was  to 
be  admitted  without  a  vow  of  chastity;  no  married 
subda^on  to  be  promoted  to  a  higher  rank.  In  one 
of  his  expositions  •  he  sadly  relates  the  fall  of  one  of 
his  aunts,  a  consecrated  virgin ;  she  had  been  guilty 

1  Procop.  de  Edif.  c  6. 
s  KicepL  H.  £.  zvii.  28. 

•  Theophmnes,  p.  439^  edit  Bonn. 
4  Theophan.  p.  000  tiptusim, 

•  **  Hollas  debet  ad  mnpsterium  altaris  aooedere,  nisi  ci^jiis  castftas  antt 
■nsoeptam  ministeriom  sit  approbata.'*  —  Epist  i.  42.  He  protests  againat 
tiia  election  of  a  bishop  who  had  a  young  daughter;  this  bishop,  however, 
was  also  simplex,  and  charged  with  usury. — yiii.  40.  No  bigamist,  or  oni 
who  had  married  a  wife  not  a  yirgin,  to  be  received  into  orders.  Marriages, 
however,  Gregory  declares,  cannot  be  dissolved  on  account  of  religion 
ictk  parties  must  consent  to  live  continently  in  marriage.  — ix.  80. 

•  That  on  the  text,  "  many  are  called,  but  few  chosen.*' 
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of  the  sin  of  marriage.  Of  all  his  grievances  agaimt 
the  Exarch  of  Rayenna  none  seems  more  wortfaj  of 
complaint  than  that  he  had  encouraged  certain  nuns 
to  throw  off  their  religious  habits,  and  to  marrj.^ 
Gregory  does  not  seem  to  hare  waged  this  war  against 
nature,  however  his  sentiments  were  congenial  with 
those  of  his  age,  with  his  wonted  success.^  His  letters 
are  full  of  appeals  to  sovereigns  and  to  bishops  to  re- 
press the  incontinence  of  the  clergy ;  even  monast^ies 
were  not  absolutely  safe.' 

It  was  not  around  the  monastery  alone,  the  centre  of 
this  preternatural  agency,  that  the  oixlinary  providence 
of  God  gave  place  to  a  perpetual  interposition  of  mi- 
ADg«is.  raculous  power.  Every  Christian  was  en- 
vironed with  a  world  of  invisible  beings,  who  w^e 
constantly  putting  off  their  spiritual  nature,  and  as- 
suming forms,  uttering  tones,  distilling  odors,  appre- 
hensible by  the  soul  of  man,  or  taking  absolute  and 
conscious  possession  of  his  inward  being.  A  distinction 
was  drawn  between  the  pure,  spiritual,  illimitable,  in- 
comprehensible nature  of  the  Godhead,  and  the  thin 
and  subtile,  but  bodily  forms  of  angels  and  archangels. 
These  were  perceptible  to  the  human  senses,  wore  the 
human  form,  spoke  with  hunuui  language:  their  sub- 
stance was  the  thin  air,  the  impalpable  fire ;  it  r^em- 

1  Epist  iv.  18. 

<  The  absurd  story  about  Gregory^s  fish-ponds  paved  wt&  the  scuUs  of 
the  drowned  in&nts  of  the  Roman  clergy,  is  only  memorable  as  an  mslasoe 
of  what  writers  of  history  will  believe,  and  persuade  th^iselveB  they  be- 
lieve, when  it  suits  party  intereet.  But  by  whom,  or  when,  was  it  Jir 
venled  ?    It  is  much  older  than  the  Beformatioc 

<  Epist.  viii.  21.  The  regulations  of  Gregory  a«AiK.  the  monastic  Jfe  art 
in  a  wiser  spirit  None  were  to  be  received  as  monks  under  IS  (Epiit  L  41); 
none  without  two  years*  probation  (iv.  44,  viii.  28);  but  monks  who  left 
their  monasteries  were  to  be  confined  for  life  (i  i8,  40,  xii.  28).  He  mea 
tions  also  the  wandering  Africans,  who  were  often  secret  Manicfaeans. 
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Ued  the  souls  of  men,  but  jet,  whenever  they  pleased, 
it  was  visible,  performed  the  functions  of  life,  com- 
municated not  with  the  mind  and  soul  only,  but  with 
the  eye  and  ear  of  man.^ 

The  hearing  and  the  sight  of  religious  terror  were 
fsLT  more  quick  and  sensitive.  The  angelic  DeTiii. 
visitations  were  but  rare  and  occasional ;  the  more  ac- 
tive Demons  were  ever  on  the  watch,  seizing  and  mak* 
ing  every  opportunity  of  beguiling  their  easy  victims.^ 
They  were  everywhere  present,  and  everywhere  be- 
traying their  presence.  They  ventured  into  the  hoUest 
places ;  they  were  hardly  awed  by  the  most  devout 
saints ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  there  was  no  being  too 
humble,  to  whose  seduction  they  would  not  condescend 
—  nothing  in  ordinary  life  so  trivial  and  insigniiScant 
bat  that  they  would  stoop  to  employ  it  for  their  evil 
purposes.  They  were  without  the  man,  terrifying 
him  with  mysterious  soimds  and  unaccountable  sights. 
They  were  witbin  him,  compelling  all  his  &culties  to 
do  their  bidding,  another  indwelling  will  besides  his 
own,  compelling  his  reluctant  soul  to  perform  their 

1  The  fonowing  deflnition  is  of  a  later  period,  but  represents  the  estab- 
lished uotioo :  —  Ilfp^  Tuv  icyyiXuv  xal  ApxayyiXuv,  kcU  tuv  imkp  rovTovi 

woepc^  fJikv  abrodc  i  ko&oKik^  iicKXfjaia  yivCxjKei^  ob  ^  ^aufidrovg  irmtrn 
mdl  6opdTwc,  ctg  ifuic  ol  'EAA^ec  ^ari'  XemoaufuiTovc  ^  Mi  6ep66eiC  fi 
mpCidaf  Kara  rb  yeypofifiivcv^  6  woiuv  to^  kyyiikavc  abrodc  irveOfiara  *a2 
Todc  XtiToupyodg  airrrv  irvp  ^Ityov.  —  Joann.  Episcop.  Thessalon.  apud 
Ooncfl.  Nic.  ii.,  Labbe,  p.  854. 

s  Head  CasiJaii,  who  writes  indeed  of  monks,  bat  the  belief  was  rad- 
rersal.  ^^Nosse  debemos  non  omnes  umversas  dsroones  passionee  ingenrs, 
■ed  nnicoique  vitio  certoe  spiritus  incnbare:  et  alios  quidem  immonditiis 
ac  libidinum  sordibus  delectari;  alios  blasphemiis,  alios  irae  ftiroriqus  pro- 
eUvins  imminere,  alios  cenodoxift  superbi&que  mulceri ;  et  unumquemqiie 
illad  yitiam  humanis  cordibus,  qao  ipse  gaudet,  inserere:  sed  non  conctoi 
partter  soas  ingerere  pravitates,  sed  vicissim  prout  teniporis  yel  loci  r^ 
fosciptentis  opportunitas  provocaverit."  —  Cass.  Coll.  7  c  17. 
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service.  Eveiy  passion,  every  vice,  had  its  especial  de- 
mon ;  lust,  impiety,  blasphemy,  vainglory,  pride,  were 
not  the  man  himself,  but  a  foreign  power  working 
witliin  him.  The  slightest  act,  sometimes  no  act  at  all, 
surrendered  the  soul  to  the  irresistible  indwelling  agent. 
In  Gregory's  Dialogues  a  wcnnan  eats  a  lettuce  without 
making  the  sign  of  die  cross;  she  is  possessed  by  a  devil, 
who  had  been  swallowed  in  the  unexercised  lettuce. 
Another  woman  is  possessed  for  admitting  her  husband's 
embraces  the  night  before  the  dedication  of  an  oratory. 
Happily  there  existed,  and  existed  almost  at  the  comr 
Martyn.  maud  of  the  clergy,  a  counterworking  power 
to  this  fatal  diabolic  influence,  in  the  perpetual  pres- 
ence of  the  saints,  more  especially  in  hallowed  places, 
and  about  their  own  relics.^  These  reHcs  were  the 
treasure  with  which  the  clergy,  above  all  the  bishops 
of  Rome,  who  possessed  those  of  St.  Peter  and  St, 
Paul,  with  countless  others,  ruled  the  mind;  for  by 
these  they  controlled  and  kept  in  awe,  they  repaired 
the  evils  wrought  by  this  whole  world  of  evil  spirits. 
Happy  were  the  churches,  the  monasteries,  whose 
foundations  were  hallowed  and  secured  by  these  sacred 
talismans.  To  doubt  their  presence  in  these  dedicated 
shiines,  in  the  scenes  of  their  martyrdom,  obstinately 
to  require  the  satis&ction  of  the  senses  as  to  their  pres- 
ence, was  an  impious  want  of  fiuth ;  beliei^  in  proper- 

1  Gregory  thus  lays  down  the  doctrine  of  his  age:  ^  Ubi  in  suis  corpon- 
buA  Bancti  martyres  jaoent,  dubiam,  Petre,  non  ett,  quod  malta  yaleant  signa 
demonstrare,  sicut  et  fecenint,  et  ptir&  mente  qusrentibua  innumera  mirao- 
oU  ofttendunt  Sed  quia  ab  infirmis  mentibus  potest  dnbitari,  utmmna 
ad  ezAodiendum  ibi  pnesentes  sunt,  ubi  constat,  quia  in  sois  corporiboi 
non  sunt,  ita  neoesse  est  eos  majora  signa  ostendere,  ubi  de  eonun  (jcsentil 
potest  mens  infinna  dubitare.  Quorum  vero  mens  in  Deo  fixa  est,  tanto 
magis  babet  fidei  meritum,  quando  eos  novit,  et  non  jacere  corpora,  ol 
tamen  non  deesse  ad  exaudiendum.*' 
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tion  to  the  doubtfulness  of  the  miracle,  was  the  more 
meritorious.  Ejngs  and  queens  bowed  in  awe  before 
the  possessors  and  dispensers  of  these  wonder-working 
treasures,^  which  were  not  only  preservative  against 
worldly  calamities,  but  absolved  fi^m  sin.^ 

ReUcs  had  now  attained  a  self-defensive  power ;  pro- 
fime  hands  which  touched  them  withered ;  BeUo*. 
and  men  who  endeavored  to  remove  them  were  struck 
dead.^  Such  was  the  declaration  of  Gregory  himself, 
to  one  who  had  petitioned  for  the  head  or  some  part  of 
the  body  of  St.  Paul.  It  was  an  awful  thing  even  to 
approach  to  worship  them.  Men  who  had  merely 
touched  the  bones  of  St  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Law- 
rence, though  with  the  pious  design  of  changing  their 
position  or  placing  the  scattered  bones  together,  had 
&llen  dead,  in  one  case  to  the  number  of  ten.  The 
utmost  that  the  Church  of  Rome  could  bestow  would 
be  a  cloth  which  had  been  permitted  to  touch  them ; 
and  even  such  cloths  had  been  known  to  bleed.  If, 
indeed,  the  chains  of  St.  Paul  would  yield  any  of  their 
precious  iron  to  the  file,  which  they  often  refused  to  do, 
this,  he  writes,  he  would  transmit  to  the  Empress ;  and 
he  consoles  her  for  the  smallness  of  the  gift;  by  the 
miraculous  power  which  it  will  inherently  possess.^ 

1  See  letters  to  the  Bishop  of  Xaintonge  and  Bnmechild  Qaeen  of 
France. 

*  ^Vt  quod  fllraa  collum  ligat  ad  maitTiium,  yestrom  ab  onmibai 
peocatis  solvat** — Dialog,  vi.  26. 

s  On  relics,  especially  those  of  St.  Peter,  compare  Epist  i.  tSi,  80,  iL 
tt.  as,  iii.  80,  Y.  M,  61,  ti.  28, 26,  vii.  2, 112,  vii.  iL  88,  zii.  17.  They  were 
foimeri/  delimded  by  law,  their  removal  and  sale  prohibited.  ^Nemo 
martjrem  distrahat,  nono  meroetur.*'  — C.  Tbeod.  iz.  17.  Compare  G. 
Jnstia.  L  t  2.  Augustine  speaks  of  vagabond  monks,  who  traded  in  false 
relics.  ^Membra  martyrum,  si  tamen  martyrum  venditant." — DeOper. 
Monadi.  c.  28. 

^  All  this  is  verbatim  from  the  carious  letter  to  the  Empress  Constaatia 
VOL.  u.  ▼ 
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Gregory  doled  out  such  gifts  widi  pious  parsiiiKmy. 
A  nail  which  contained  the  minutest  filings  firom  the 
chains  of  St  Peter  ^  was  an  inestimable  present  to  a 
patrician,  or  sn  ex-consul,  or  a  barbaric  king.  Some- 
times they  were  inserted  in  a  small  cross ;  in  one  in- 
stance with  fragments  of  the  gridiron  on  which  St 
Lawrence  was  roasted.'  One  of  the  golden  nails  of 
the  chains  of  St  Peter  had  tempted  the  avarice  of  a 
profane,  no  doubt  a  heathen  or  Arian,  Lombard ;  he 
took  out  his  knife  to  sever  it  off;  the  awe-struck  knife 
sprung  up  and  cut  his  sacrile^ous  throat  The  Lom- 
bard king,  Autharis,  and  his  attendants,  were  witnesses 
of  the  miracle,  and  stood  in  terror,  not  daring  to  lift 
the  fearfxd  nail  from  the  ground.  A  Catholic  was  for- 
tunately found,  by  whom  the  nail  permitted  itself  to  be 
touched,  and  this  peerless  gift,  so  avouched,  Gregory 
sends  to  a  distinguished  civil  officer.^ 

That  sanctity,  which  thus  dwelt  in  the  relics  of  the 
Banotity  of  ^^i^^i  ^^  naturally  gathered,  as  fitr  as  pos- 
ttwderfjr.  giblc,  arouud  their  own  persons  by  the  clergy, 
hallowed  as  they  were,  and  set  apart  by  their  ordina- 
tion from  the  common  race  of  man ;  and  if  the  hier- 
archy had  only  wi  Jded  this  power  for  self-protection ; 
if  they  had  but  ^urayed  themselves  in  this  defensive 
awe  against  the  insults  and  cruelties  of  barbarians,  such 
as  the  Lombards  are  described,  it  would  be  stem  cen- 
sure which  would  condemn,  even  manifest  imposture. 
We  might  excuse  the  embellishment,  even  the  invai- 

—  iii.  80.  Gregory  had  forgotten  that  he  had  been  allowed  to  trauport 
from  Constantinople  to  Rome  an  arm  of  St.  Andrew  and  the  liead  ot  St 
Luke,  and  owed  a  more  liberal  return. 

1  Epist.  i.  29, 30.  King  Ohiidebert,  vi.  vi.  *«  Qus  coUo  yeetxo  mmftmm 
a  malis  voe  omnibub  tueantur  * 

S  Epist  ii.  ii.  89. 

•D'al.  ▼i.28;  see  tlsoSS. 
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tion^  of  the  noble  story  of  the  Bishop  Sanctnlus,  who 
offered  his  life  for  that  of  a  captive  deacon,  before 
whom  the  Lombard  executioner,  when  he  lifted  up  his 
sword  to  behead  him,  felt  his  arm  stiffen,  snd  could  not 
move  it  till  he  had  solemnly  sworn  never  to  raise  that 
swcnrd  against  the  life  of  a  Christian.^  But  this  con- 
servative respect  for  the  sanctity  of  their  order  darkens 
too  frequently  into  pride  and  inhumanity;  the  awAil 
inviolability  of  their  persons  becomes  a  jealous  resent- 
ment against  even  unintentional  irreverence.  A  demo- 
niac accused  the  holy  Bishop  Fortunatus  of  refusing 
him  the  rights  of  hospitality ;  a  poor  peasant  receives 
the  possessed  into  his  house,  and  is  punished  for  this  in- 
ferential disrespect  to  the  Bishop  by  seeing  his  child  cast 
into  the  fire  and  burnt  before  his  eyes.  A  poor  fellow 
with  a  monkey  and  cymbals  is  struck  dead  for  uninten- 
tionally interrupting  a  Bishop  Boniface  in  prayer.^ 

The  sacred  edifices,  the  churches,  especially,  ap- 
proachable to  aU,  were  yet  approachable  not  without 
profound  awe;  in  them  met  everything  which  could 
deepen  that  awe;  within  were  the  relics  of  the  tute- 
lar saint,  the  mysteries,  and  the  presence  of  the  Re- 
deemer, of  Gkxl  himself,  beneath  were  the  remains  of 
the  fUthful  dead.^ 

Burial  in  churches  had  now  begun ;  it  was  a  special 
privilege.  Gregory  dwells  on  the  advantage  of  being 
thus  constantly  suggested  to  the  prayers  of  fi*iends  and 
relatives  for  the  repose  of  the  soul.  But  that  which 
was  a  blessing  to  the  holy  was  but  more  perilous  to 

1  Dial.  ill.  87. 

SDiaLi.lO,L9. 

s  Qngorj  forbade  the  vora^p  of  imagM,  though  ha  enoonraged  them  m 
Mggestiye  memorials.— yiL  iL  54;  compare  yiL  tS.  iii.  ''Pro  lectlooe  pi^ 
tnfmeaL'*-uL.9 
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the  unabsolred  and  the  wicked.  The  sacred  sdl  re- 
Aued  to  receive  them ;  the  martyrs  appeared  and  com- 
manded the  fetid  coipses  to  be  cast  oat  <^  their  pr^ 
dncts.  They  were  seized  by  devils,  who  did  not 
fear  to  carry  off  their  own  even  finom  those  holy 
pkces.^  But  obhtions  were  still  effective  after  death. 
The  consecrated  host  has  begun  to  possess  in  itself 
wonder-working  powers.  A  child  is  cast  forth  from 
his  grave,  and  is  only  persuaded  to  rest  in  quiet  by 
a  piece  of  the  consecrated  bread  being  placed  upon 
his  breast  Two  noble  women,  who  had  teen  ex- 
communicated for  talking  scandal,  were  nevertheless 
buried  in  the  church ;  but  every  time  the  mass  was 
ofiered,  their  spirits  were  seen  to  rise  from  their 
tombs,  and  glide  out  of  the  church.  It  was  only 
after  an  oblation  had  been  ^^  immolated  *'  for  them 
that  they  slept  in  peace.' 

The  mystery  of  the  state  after  death  began  to  cease 
state  liter  to  be  a  mystery.  The  subtile  and  invisible 
^^^'  soul  gradually  materialized  itself  to  the  keen 
sight  of  the  devout  A  hermit  declared  that  he  had 
seen  Theodoric,  the  Ostrogothio  king,  at  the  instant 
of  death,  with  loose  garments  and  sandals,  led  be- 
tween Symmachus  the  patrician  and  John  the  Fope^ 
and  plunged  into  the  burning  crater  of  Lipari.*  Ben- 
edict, while  waking,  bdield  a  bright  and  dazzling 
Ught,  in  which  he  distinctly  saw  the  soul  of  Genna- 
nus,  Bishop  of  Capua,  ascend  to  heaven  in  an  orb  of 
fire,  borne  by  angels.^ 

1  Dial.  iv.  50,  &c 

s  DUl.  u.  S2,  S8.    Comp^  the  last  two  ch^tert  of  Book  ir. 
s  "Di«cincttttetdi8ca]oeAtaB**~taGfa  wastbeooaftuioDofthe 
of  aool  and  bodj.  —  Dial.  iy.  tO. 
4  Dial.  iv.  80. 
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Hell  was  by  no  means  the  inexorable  dwelling 
which  restored  not  its  inhabitants.  Men  Heu. 
were  transported  thither  for  a  short  time,  and  re- 
tamed  to  reveal  its  secrets  to  the  shnddering  world. 
Gregory's  foorth  book  is  entirely  filled  with  legends 
of  departing  and  of  departed  spirits,  several  of  which 
fevisit  the  light  of  day.  On  the  locality  of  hell  Greg- 
ory is  modest,  and  declines  to  make  any  peremptory 
dedsion.  On  purgatory  too  he  is  dubious,  though  his 
final  conclusion  appears  to  be  that  there  is  a  purgato- 
rial fire  which  may  purify  the  soul  from  very  slight 
sins.^  Some  centuries  must  elapse  before  those  awful 
realms  have  formed  themselves  into  that  dreary  and 
regular  topography  which  Dante  partly  creat^  out 
of  his  own  sublime  imagination,  partly  combined  from 
all  the  accumulated  legends  which  had  become  the 
universal  behef  of  Christendom. 

The  most  singular  of  these  earlier  journeys  into  the 
future  world  are  the  adventures  of  a  certain  Stephen, 
the  first  part  of  which  Gregcuy  declares  he  had  heard 
more  than  once  firom  his  own  mouth,^  and  which  he 
relates,  apparently  intending  to  be  implicitly  believed. 
Stephen  had  to  all  appearance  died  in  Constantinople, 
bat,  as  the  embalmer  could  not  be  found,  he  was  left 
onburied  the  whole  night.  During  that  time  he  went 
down  into  hell,  where  he  saw  many  things  which  he 
had  not  before  believed.  But  when  he  came  before 
the  Judge,  the  Judge  said,  I  did  not  send  for  this  man, 
but  for  Stephen  the  smith.  Gregory's  friend  Stephen 
was  too  happy  to  get  back,  and  on  his  retmn  found 

1  **  Sed  tamen  de  qoibiudam  levibns  culpb  esse  ante  Judiciam  pargat« 
<liii  ignis  credendos  est.** — DiaL  iv.  89. 
*  '^De  eemet  ipso  mihi  namre  contueveraV* 
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his  neighbor  Stephen  the  smith  dead.  Bnt  Stephen 
learned  not  wisdom  fix)m  his  escape.  He  died  of  the 
plague  in  Rome,  and  with  him  appeared  to  die  a  sd- 
dier,  who  returned  to  reveal  more  of  these  fearfiil 
secrets  of  the  other  world,  and  the  fete  of  Stephen. 
The  soldier  passed  a  bridge,  beneath  it  flowed  a  river, 
from  which  rose  vapors,  dark,  dismal,  and  noisome. 
Beyond  the  bridge  (the  imagination  could  but  go 
back  to  the  old  Eljsian  fields)  spread  beautiful,  flow 
erj,  and  fragrant  meadows,  peopled  by  spirits  .clothed 
in  white.  In  these  were  many  mansions,  vast  an^i 
foil  of  light.  Above  all  rose  a  palace  of  golden 
bricks,  to  whom  it  belonged  he  could  not  read.  On 
the  bridge  he  recognized  Stephen,  whose  foot  slipped 
as  he  endeavored  to  pass.  His  lower  limbs  were 
immediately  seized  by  frightful  forms,  who  strove  to 
drag  him  to  the  fetid  dwellings  below.  But  white 
and  beautifril  beings  caught  his  arms,  and  there  was 
a  long  struggle  between  the  conflicting  powers.  The 
soldier  did  not  see  the  issue  of  the  conflict. 

Such  were  among  the  stories  avouched  by  the  high- 
est ecclesiastical  authority,  and  commended  it  mighl 
seem  by  the  uninquiring  feith  of  the  ruling  intellect 
of  his  age  —  such  among  the  first  elements  of  that 
universal  popular  religion  which  was  the  Christianity 
of  ages.  This  religion  gradually  moulded  together 
all  which  arose  out  of  the  natural  instincts  of  man, 
the  undying  reminiscences  of  all  the  older  religions, 
the  Jewish,  the  Pagan,  and  the  Teutonic,  with  the 
few  and  indistinct  glimpses  of  the  invisible  world  and 
the  ftiture  state  of  being  in  the  New  Tuttament,  into 
a  vast  system,  more  sublime  perhaps  for  its  indefinite* 
ness,  whicli,  being  necessary  v\  that  condition  of  3an- 
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kind)  could  not  but  grow  np  out  ot  the  kindled  imag- 
ination and  religious  faith  of  Christendom;  and  mefa 
religion  the  historian  who  should  presume  to  condemn 
as  a  vast  plan  of  fraud,  or  a  philosopher  who  aboold 
venture  to  disdain  as  a  &bric  of  foil j,  onlj  deserring 
to  be  forgotten,  would  be  equally  unjust,  equallj  blind 
to  its  real  uses,  assuredly  ignorant  of  its  importance 
and  its  significance  in  the  history  of  man.  For  on 
this,  the  popular  Christiani^,  pc^mlar  as  comprdteod- 
ing  the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest  in  rank,  and  eren 
in  intellectual  estimation,  turns  the  whcde  history  of 
man  for  many  centuries.  It  is  at  once  the  came  and 
the  consequence  of  the  sacerdotal  dcminioo  over  man 
kind;  the  groundwork  of  authcnity  at  which  the 
world  trembled;  which  founded  and  overthrew  king- 
doms, bound  together  or  set  in  anti^cmistic  array  na- 
tions, classes,  ranks,  orders  c£  society.  Of  this,  the 
parent,  when  the  time  arrired,  of  poetry,  of  art,  the 
Christian  historian  must  watch  the  growth  and  mark 
the  gradations  by  which  it  gathered  into  itself  the 
whole  activity  of  the  human  mind,  and  qmckened  that 
activity  till  at  length  the  mind  outgrew  that  wliich  had 
been  so  long  almost  its  sole  occupatkm.  It  endured 
till  fidth,  with  the  Schoolmen,  led  into  the  (athomle%.-) 
depths  of  metaphysics,  began  to  aspire  afier  Li^^;ar 
truths ;  with  the  Reformat,  attempting  to  refine  re- 
ligion to  its  primary  spiritual  simplicity,  gradoaJly 
dropped,  or  left  but  to  the  humUest  and  most  iffy^ 
nmt,  at  least  to  the  more  imaginative  and  k*»  praKrtical 
part,  of  mankind,  this  even  yet  prolific  legendary 
Christianity,  which  had  been  the  accessory  anl  sop- 
pl^nentary  BiUe,  the  anthoritative  and  accepted. 
Aough  often  unwritten,  Gospd  of  ceotnriek 
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BOOK  IV. 


CHAPTER  I. 

MOHAMMED. 

The  aeventh  century  of  Christianitj  was  destmed 
to  behold  a  new  religious  revolution,  only  inferior  in 
tlie  extent  of  its  religious  and  social  influence  to  Chris- 
Roman  But  tianity  itself.  Christianity  might  seem,  not- 
neocttDMit  withstanding  her  internal  dissensions,  while 
oentuiy.  slowly  subduiug  the  whole  of  Europe,  to  be 
still  making  gradual  encroachments  in  Asia,  and  at 
least  to  apprehend  no  formidable  invasion  within  her 
own  frontier.  The  conflict  which  had  raged  on  the 
eastern  boundaries  of  the  Roman  world,  in  which  at 
one  time  the  Persians  had  become  masters  of  Syria 
and  plundered  the  religious  treasures  of  Jerusalem, 
was  a  war  of  the  two  empires  of  Rome  and  Persia, 
not  of  Christianity  and  Fire-worship.  The  danger 
wliich  threatened  the  Byzantine  empire,  and  which, 
if  unaverted,  would  have  yielded  up  Asia,  and  even 
Constantinople,  to  the  followers  of  Zoroaster,  had 
been  arrested  by  the  great  military  abiUty  and  en- 
w«of  terprise  of  Heraclius,  the  successor  of  the 
^^"^  tyrant  Phocas  on  the  throne.  But  though 
Persian  conquest,  had  it  spread  over  Asia  Minor  and 
Syria  and  into  Europe,  might  have  brought  on  a  dan- 
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gerons  collision  with  the  religion  of  the  conqaerors, 
yet  the  issue  could  not  eventoally  .lave  been  fatal, 
even  to  the  dominance  of  Christianity.  Zoroastrian- 
ism  had  &iled  to  propagate  itself  with  any  great  suc- 
cess in  the  parts  of  Christian  Armenia  which  it  had 
subjugated:  nor  can  we  imagine  that  religion,  eren 
when  advancing  under  the  victorious  banner  of  its 
believers,  as  likely  to  obtain  any  firm  hold  on  the 
inhabitants  of  Western  Asia  or  Europe,  still  less  as 
tending  to  extirpate  the  deep-rooted  Christianity  of 
those  regions. 

In  the  meantime,  in  an  obscure  district  of  a  country 
esteemed  by  the  civilized  world  as  beyond  its  bounda- 
ries, a  savage,  desert,   and  almost   inacce»- Mohamme- 

•11  •  jj      1  X  •  ^  danism  In  »p 

mble  region,  suddenly  arose  an  antagonist  re- 1 


ligion,  which  was  to  reduce  the  followers  of  Zoroaster 
to  a  few  scattered  communities,  to  invade  India,  and 
tread  under  foot  the  ancient  Brahminism,  as  well  as 
the  more  wide-6pread  Buddhism,  even  beyond  the 
Ganges;  to  wrest  her  most  ancient  and  venerable 
provinces  from  Christianity;  to  subjugate  by  degrees 
the  whole  of  her  Eastern  dominions,  and  Roman 
Africa  from  Egypt  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar;  to 
assail  Europe  at  its  western  extremity ;  to  possess  the 
greater  part  of  Spain,  and  even  to  advance  to  the 
banks  of  the  Loire;  more  than  once  to  make  the 
elder  Rome  tremble  for  her  security,  and  finally  to 
establish  itself  in  triumph  within  the  new  Rome  of 
Constantino.  Asiatic  Christianity  sank  more  and 
more  into  obscurity.  It  dragged  on  its  existence 
within  the  Mohammedan  empire  as  a  contemptuously 
tolerated  religion;  in  the  Byzantine  empire  it  had 
still  strength  to  give  birth  to  new  controversies — that 
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of  Iconoclasm,  and  even  still  later  that  concerning 
the  divine  light  It  was  not  without  writers,  in  learn- 
ing, perhaps,  and  theologic  argument,  superior  to  any 
in  the  West — John  of  Damascus,  Eustathius  of  Thes- 
salonica.  Tet  its  aggressive  vigor  had  entirely  depart- 
ed, and  it  was  happy  to  be  allowed  inglorious  repose, 
to  take  no  part  in  that  great  war  waged  bj  the  two 
powers,  now  the  only  two  living,  active,  dominant 
]K)wers,  which  contested  the  dominion  of  the  world  — 
Mohammedanism  and  Latin  Christianity.  These  im- 
placable adversaries  might  a  ^>pear  to  divide  mankind  into 
two  unmingling,  irreconcilable  races.  Like  the  Lran 
and  Touran  of  the  remoter  E^t,  the  realm  of  light 
and  the  realm  of  darkness,  each  is  constantly  endeavor- 
ing to  push  forward  its  barriers,  appearing  on  every 
side,  or  advancing  into  the  heart  of  the  hostile  territoiy. 
The  realm  of  darkness,  as  r^ards  civilization,  at  times 
might  seem  to  be  the  realm  of  light,  the  realm  of  light 
that  of  darkness ;  till  eventually  Mohammedanism  sank 
back  into  its  primeval  barbaxism,  Latin  Christianity, 
or,  rather,  the  Christianity  of  later  Eun^>e,  emeiged 
into  its  full,  it  may  be  hoped,  yet  growing  authori^, 
as  the  religion,  not  only  of  truth,  but  of  civilization. 
Arabia,  the  parent  of  this  new  religion,  had  been  a 
world  within  itself;  the  habits  and  character  of  the  peo- 
4rabu.  pie  might  seem  both  to  secure  them  from  the 
invasion  of  foreign  conquerors  and  to  prohibit  them 
from  more  than  a  desultory  invasion  of  other  countries. 
Divided  into  almost  countless  petty  kingdoms,  an  ag- 
gregate of  small,  independent,  and  immemcrially  hos- 
tile tribes,  they  had  no  bond  of  union  to  blend  them 
into  a  powerful  confederacy.  The  great  empires  of 
the  East,  of  Greece  and  of   Rome,  had   aspired  to 
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aniyersal  sovereignty,  while  these  wandering  tribes 
of  the  desert,  and  even  the  more  settled  and  flourish- 
ing kingdoms  of  Southern  Arabia  had  pursued  un- 
known and  undisturbed  their  intestine  warfare.  A 
nominal  and  precarious  sovereignty  had  been  exercised 
by  some  of  the  Asiatic  conquerors  over  the  frontier 
tribes;  but  the  poverty  and  irreclaimable  wandering 
habits  of  most  of  these,  with  the  impracticable  nature 
of  the  country,  had  protected  from  the  ambition  of  the 
conquerors  the  southern  regions,  of  which  the  wealth 
and  fertility  had  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  which 
were  supposed  to  produce  all  those  rich  commodi- 
ties, in  fact,  transmitted  to  them  from  India.  Arabia 
formed  no  part  of  the  great  eastern  monarchies. 
Alexander  passed  on  from  Egypt  and  Syria,  to  the 
remoter  East.  His  successors  in  Egypt  and  in  Syria, 
the  Ptolemies  and  Seleucidse,  were  in  general  content 
with  commercial  relations,  carried  on  with  Arabia  or 
through  Arabia.  The  Romans,  who  might  seem  to 
scrutinize  the  world  in  order  that  nothing  might  escape 
their  ambition,  had  once  or  twice  turned  their  arms 
towards  the  fabled  wealth  of  Arabia.^  The  imsuo- 
cessful,  if  not  ignominious,  result  of  the  expedition  of 
^lius  Grallus  had  taught  how  little  was  to  be  gained, 
how  much  hazarded,  in  such  a  warfiire.  The  Romans 
contented  themselves  with  the  acquisition  of  Petra,  a 
city  not  strictly  Arabian,  but  Edomite  in  its  origin, 
though  for  some  centuries  occupied  by  the  Nabatean 
Arabs,  a  commercial  emporium,  as  a  station  between  the 
Elast  and  the  Roman  world,  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  adorned,  during  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  with 

1  The  **  nUactit  none  Anbom  inyiUes  gazis  **  of  Horace,  shows  the  re'* 
tion  in  which  Arabia  stood  to  the  raparity  and  to  the  arms  of  Rome 
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magnificent  buildings  in  that  colossal  bal^barbarooi 
Roman  style  with  which  at  that  time  thej  built  temples 
in  so  manj  of  the  great  cities  of  Syria,  Asia  Minor 
and  £gypt« 

If  Arabia  offered  no  great  temptation  to  the  fbrdgn 
invader  from  the  civilized  world,  the  civilized  world 
had  as  little  dread  of  any  dangerous  irmption  firom 
these  wild  and  disunited  tribes.  Here  and  there,  per- 
haps, beyond  the  proper  limits  of  Arabia,  in  districts, 
however,  which  seemed  to  belong  to  their  marauding 
habits  rather  than  to  the  settled  cultivation  of  more 
advanced  nations,  upon  the  eastern  frontier  of  Syria 
and  towards  the  Euphrates,  had  arisen  Arabian  king- 
doms. The  Nabatean  Petra  had  attained  to  some 
power  during  the  first  period  of  Christianity,  had 
waged  an  aggressive  war  against  Rome,  and  even 
gained  possession  of  Damascus.  This  territory,  how- 
ever, had  become  a  Roman  province;  but  down  to 
the  reign  of  Justinian  petty  Saracenic  chieftains  who 
assumed  the  name  of  kings  were  engaged  on  either 
side  in  the  interminable  wars  between  Rome  and  Per- 
sia. Tet  whOe  the  prolific  North  and  East  were  peri- 
odically discharging  their  teeming  hordes  upon  Asia 
and  Europe,  Arabia  might  seem  either  not  gifted  with 
this  overflow  of  population,  or  to  consume  it  within 
her  own  limits.  The  continual  internal  wars ;  polyg- 
amy, which  became  more  imfavorable  to  the  increase  of 
the  population  from  the  general  usage  of  destroying  fe- 
nude  infants ;  ^  the  frugal,  nomadic,  and  even  the  imag- 
inative character  of  the  race,  which  seemed  to  attach 
them  to  their  own  soil,  and  to  suppress  all  desire  of 
conquest  in  softer,  less  open,  more  settled  regions, 
1  Wen,  p.  i». 
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conspired  to  maintain  the  immutable  character  of 
Arabia  and  of  the  Arab  people;  their  national  and 
tribal  pride,  thdr  ancient  traditions,  their  virtues, 
their  polity,  and  even  their  commerce,  which  ab- 
sorbed the  activity  of  the  more  enterprising,  might 
appear  to  coop  within  itself  this  peculiar  people,  as 
neither  destined  nor  qualified  to  burst  the  limits  of 
their  own  peninsula,  or  to  endanger  the  peace,  the 
liberties,  or  the  religion  of  the  world. 

On  a  sudden,  when  probably  only  vague  rumors  had 
reached  the  courts  of  Persia  or  of  Constantinople  of 
the  religious  revolution  which  had  taken  place  in  Me- 
dina and  Mecca  (a  revolution  which  might  seem  to 
plunge  the  whole  region  in  still  more  desperate  internal 
hostility),  Arabia  appeared  in  arms  against  mankind. 
A  religious  fanaticism,  almost  unexampled  in  its  depth 
and  intensity,  had  silenced  all  the  fierce  feuds  of  cen- 
turies ;  the  tribes  and  kingdoms  had  become  one ; 
armies,  seemingly  inexhaustible,  with  all  the  wild  cour- 
age of  marauding  adventure  and  the  formidable  disci- 
pline of  stubborn  unity  of  purpose,  poured  forth,  one 
after  another,  firom  the  desert ;  and  at  their  head  ap- 
peared, not  indeed  the  apostle  himself  (he  had  dis- 
charged his  mission  in  organizing  this  terrible  confed- 
eracy), but  a  military  sovereign  who  united  in  himself 
the  civil  and  spiritual  supremacy,  whose  authority 
rested  on  the  ardent  attachment  of  a  clan  towards  its 
chief,  and  the  blind  and  passive  obedience  of  a  sect  to 
a  religious  leader.  The  reigning  Caliph  was  king  and 
pontiff,  according  to  the  oriental  theory  of  sovereignty 
the  fiither  of  his  people,  but  likewise  the  successor  of 
the  Prophet,  the  delegate  of  God. 

Mohammedanism  appeared  before   the  world  as  a 
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Stem  and  austere  monotheism,  but  it  was  a  praotical 
not  a  speculative  monotheism.^  It  had  nothing  ab- 
stract, indistinct,  intellectual  in  its  primary  notion  of 
the  Godhead.  Allah  was  no  philosophic  first  cause, 
regulating  the  universe  by  estabUshed  laws,  while  itidf 
stood  aloof  in  remote  and  unapproachable  majesty.  It 
was  an  ever-present,  ever-working  energy,  still  accom- 
plishing its  own  purposes.^  Its  predestiuarianism  wu 
not  a  fixed  and  predetermined  law  wrought  out  by  the 
obedient  elements  of  the  human  world,  but  the  actual, 
immediate  operation  of  the  Deity,  governing  all  things 
by  his  sole  will,^  and  through  his  passive  ministers.'* 
It  threw  aside  with  implacable  and  disdainful  aversion 
all  tliose  gradations  as  it  were  <rf  divinity  which  approx- 
imated man  to  God  and  God  to  man  —  the  Asiatic  or 
Gnostic  ^ons  and  Emanations;  the  impersonated 
Ideas  of  the  later  Platonism,  with  their  all-compre- 
hending Logos ;  above  all,  the  coequal  Persons  of  the 
Christian  Trinity.  Nothing  existed  but  the  CreatcM* 
and  the  Creation :  the  Creator  one  in  undistinguished, 
undivided  Unity,  the  Creation,  which  comprehended 
every  being  intermediate  between  God  and  man :  aiv 

i  One  of  the  sublimest  descriptaons  of  Qod  maj  be  found  in  the  seooo^ 
chapter  of  the  Kor&n,  Smle*8  translation,  i.  p.  47. 
s  See  the  fine  passage,  ch.  vi.  vol.  i.  p.  166,  &c. 

•  **  It  is  he  who  hath  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth  in  truth ;  and 
whenever  he  saith  unto  a  thing,  Be,  it  is/*  This  whole  chapter  is  full  of 
ttrilung  passages.  "  And  whomsoever  God  shall  please  to  direct,  he  wiO 
open  his  breast  to  receive  the  faith  of  Islam;  but  whomsoever  he  sfaaB 
please  to  lead  into  error,  he  will  rendw  his  breast  strait  and  narrow,  as 
though  he  were  climbing  up  to  heaven  (i.e.  attempting  an  impossibiUty). 
Thus  does  God  inflict  a  terrible  punishment  on  those  who  believe  not.**— 
p.  178. 

*  **  Though  men  and  angels  and  devils  conspire  together  to  put  one 
single  atom  in  motion,  or  cause  it  to  cease  its  motion  without  his  will  and 
approbation,  they  would  not  be  able  to  do  it.'* ->  Creed  of  orthodox  !(• 
hamraedaus  in  Ockley,  vol.  ii.  p.  U. 
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gels,  devils,  genii,  all  owed  their  being  to  almighty 
power,  and  were  liable  to  death  or  to  extinction. 

Mohammedanism,  in  more  respects  than  one,  was  a 
republication  of  Mosaic  Judaism,  with  its  MohMnm*. 
strong  principle  of  national  and  religious  ***'**^* 
unity  (for  wherever  it  went  it  carried  its  language), 
with  its  law  simplified  to  a  few  rigid  and  unswerving 
observances,  and  the  world  for  its  land  of  Canaan ;  the 
world  which  it  was  commissioned  to  subdue  tb  the  fiuth 
of  Islam,  and  to  possess  in  the  right  of  conquest. 

Tet  nothing  was  less  simple  than  the  popular  Mo- 
hammedanism. It  ratioufJized,  if  it  might  be  called 
Rationalism,  onlj  in  its  conception  of  the  Deity.  It 
had  its  poetic^  element,  its  imaginative  excitement, 
adapted  to  the  youthful  barbarianism  of  the  state  of 
society,  and  to  l^e  Oriental  character.  It  created,  or 
rather  acknowledged,  an  intermediate  world,  it  dealt 
prodigally  in  angelic  appearances,  and  believed  in  an- 
other incorporeal,  or,  rather,  subtly-corporeal  race,  be- 
twe^i  angels  and  men ;  the  genii,  created  out  of  a  finer 
substance,  but  more  nearly  aJdn  to  man  in  their  weak- 
nesses and  trials.^  The  whole  life  of  man  was  passed 
under  the  influence,  sometimes  in  direct  communion 
with  these  half-spiritual    beings.'      Mohammedanism 

1  They  (the  idolaters)  say  the  KoriLn  is  a  conftiBed  heap  of  dreams;  nay 
ha  has  forged  it;  nay,  keua  poeL  —  ch.  xxii.  y.  ii.  p.  152. 

*  "  He  cavated  men  of  dried  clay,  like  an  earthen  vessel,  but  he  created 
the  genii  of  fire,  clear  from  the  smoke.*'  —  Ch.  ly.  y.  ii.  p.  209 :  compare  vi. 
L  p.  17S. 

•  Mohammedan  tradition  adopts  for  the  genii  the  definition  of  the  d»- 
jDons  in  the  Talmud.  They  have  three  qualities  of  angels:  I.  They  have 
wings,  n.  They  pass  firom  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other.  HI.  They 
know  luture  events,  but  not  certainly:  they  only  hear  them  firom  behind 
the  curtain.  They  have  three  human  qualities.  I.  They  eat  and  drink 
n.  They  have  carnal  appetites.  IIL  They  die  —  Geiger,  Was  hat  Mo 
bammed,  p.  88 
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borrowed  its  poetic  machineiy  from  all  the  existing 
religions  —  from  Magianism,  Orientalism,  Judaism, 
Christianity.  No  religion  was  less  original.^  Its  as- 
sertion of  the  divine  unity  was  a  return  to  Judaism,  a 
stem  negation  at  once  of  the  vulgar  polytheism  which 
prevailed  among  the  ruder  Arab  trib^  and  of  the 
mysterious  doctrines  of  Trinitarian  Christianity.  As 
to  the  intermediate  world  it  only  popularized  still 
further  the  popular  belief.  Its  angels  were  those 
already  familiar  to  the  general  mind  through  Talmudic 
Judaism  and  Christianity ;  its  genii  were  those  of  the 
conmion  Eastern  superstitbn.  The  creation,  as  affirmed 
in  Islam,  was  strictly  biblical  ;^  the  history  of  man  was 
that  of  the  Old  Testament,  recognized  in  the  New, 
though  not  without  a  large  admixture  of  Jewish  legend. 
The  forefathers  of  the  Mohammedan,  as  of  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  religions,  were  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham ; 
and  to  the  older  prophets  of  God,  among  whom  were 
included  Moses  and  Jesus,  were  only  added  two  local 
prophets,  sent  on  special  missions  to  certain  of  the 
Arab  tribes,  to  Ad  and  to  Thamud.^    Even  Moham- 

1  In  this  respect,  how  different  from  Christiaiutj!  The  religion  of  Christ, 
on  its  first  promuigation,  had  to  intrQdtioe  into  the  world  new  coneeptioM 
of  the  Deity,  new  forms  of  worship,  its  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the 
Eucharist,  new  vices,  and  new  virtues;  a  new  history  of  man,  both  as  to  hii 
creation  and  his  destiny;  new  religious  ancestors,  Adam,  Noah,  Abrahasn 
Moses,  David,  the  Jewish  prophets,  besides  the  divine  author  of  the  refigioo 
and  his  apostles.  All  these  names  were  almost  strange  to  the  Roman 
world,  and  were  to  supersede  those  already  sacred  and  familiar  to  tfas 
thoughts  of  all  the  Christian  converts. 

>  Compare  Geiger,  p.  64;  but  Mohammed  was  impatient  of  the  asaribioi 
rt$t  to  God  on  the  seventh  day.  The  strictness  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  wm 
enforced  upon  them  for  their  obstinacy  in  preferring  the  day  of  the  sqh 
posed  rett  of  the  Almighty  to  Friday,  ^e  proper  day  of  divine  worsh^— 
ch.  xvi.  V.  ii.  p.  04. 

*  These  were  no  doubt  the  mythic  forms  of  some  historic  events;  Ibt 
impersonated  memorials  of  some  feaxAd  calamities  ascribed  (o  the  hand  ti 
God;  and  still  living  in  Arabic  tradition. 
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medan  fable  had  none  of  the  inventive  ori^alitj  of 
fiction.  There  is  scarcely  a  legend  which  is  not  either 
from  the  Talmud,  or  rather  the  source  of  most  of  the 
Talmud,  the  reUgious  tradition  of  the  Jews^  or  the 
spurious  (not  the  genuine)  Gospels  of  Christianitj. 
The  last  day,  the  judgment,  the  resurrection,  hell,  and 
paradise,  though  invested  in  a  circumstantiality  of  de- 
tail, much  of  it  foreign,  as  &r  as  we  can  judge,  to  the 
Pharisaic  notions  of  our  Saviour's  day,  and  singularly 
contrasting  with  the  modest  and  less  material  images 
of  the  New  Testament,  were  already  parts  of  the  com- 
mon creed.  The  Koran  has  scarcely  surpassed  the 
grosser  notions  of  another  life  which  were  already  re- 
ceived by  the  Talmudic  Jews  and  the  Judaizing  Chris- 
tians, the  Chiliasts  of  the  early  ages.  It  only  adapted 
this  materialism  to  the  fears  and  hopes  of  a  Bedouin  and 
a  polygamous  people.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  it 
goes  beyond  the  terrific  imaginations  of  the  Talmu- 
dists  in  those  minute  and  particular  efiects  of  hellfire 
which  glare  in  all  its  pages.^  In  its  paradise  it  dwelt 
<m  that  most  exquisite  luxury  to  a  wanderer  in  the 


1  Sale  has  traced  in  his  notes  many  of  the  finbles  in  the  Korftn  to  their 
Talmndic  or  Babbinical  sources.  A  prize  Essay,  on  a  theme  proposed  bj 
the  University  of  Bonn,  '*  Was  hat  Mohammed  aus  dem  Jadenthum  genom- 
men,**  by  Abraham  Geiger,  Babbi  of  Wiesbaden,  is  modest,  sensible,  and 
contains  much  corioos  information.  The  names  for  Paradise  and  Hell,  the 
garden  of  Eden,  and  Gehenna,  are  Hebrew:  and  he  gives  twelve  other 
words  in  the  Kor&n,  including  Shechinah,  all  taken  from  Babbinical  Ju- 
daism. 

s  KorUn  pasdm,  e.  g,  "And  they  who  believe  not  shall  have  garmenta 
of  fire  fitted  unto  them,  boiling  water  shall  be  poured  upon  their  heads, 
their  bowels  shall  be  dissolved  thereby,  and  also  their  skins,  and  they  shall 
be  beaten  with  maces  of  iron.  So  often  as  they  shall  endeavor  to  get  out 
»f  hell  because  of  the  anguish  of  their  torments,  they  shall  be  dragged 
into  the  same,  and  their  tormentors  shall  say  unto  them,  *  Taste  ye  the  |Munf 
if  burning.*  **  —  ch  zziL  ▼.  ii.  p.  169 
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desert,  perennial  rivers  of  cool  pure  wfUer;  and  it 
added  a  harem  to  the  joys  of  the  blessed.^ 

In  the  rites  and  ceremonial  of  Islam  there  was  noth- 
ing which  required  any  violent  disruption  of  religious 
habits :  its  four  great  precepts  only  gave  a  new  impulse 
and  a  new  direction  to  established  religious  observ- 
ances. I.  Prayer^  is  the  universal  language  of  all  reli- 
gions; and  the  sense  of  the  pei^tual  presence,  the 
direct  and  immediate  agency  of  God  in  all  human 
things,  enforced  by  the  whole  Mohammedan  creed,  as 
well  as  the  concentration  of  all  earthly  worship  on  one 
single,  indivisible  Gt)d,  has  maintained  a  strict  and 
earnest  spirit  of  adoration  throughout  the  Moham- 
medan world.  II.  The  natural  sympathies  of  man ; 
the  narrower,  yet  impressive,  humanity  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  had  boimd  the  Jew  to  rdieve  the 
distressed  of  his  brethren  with  a  generosity  which, 
contrasting  with  his  apparent  hostility  to  the  rest  of 
mankind,  had  moved  the  wonder  of  tlie  heathen ;  the 
more  beautiful,  the  prodigal,  the  universal  charity  ^ 
the  Christian;  perhaps  the  hospitable  habits  of  the 
Arabs,  had  already  consecrated  Almsgiving  as  among 
the  highest  of  religious  virtues  ;  and  Mohammedanism 
did  not  degenerate  in  this  respect  from  what  may  be 
called  her  religious  parents.  III.  As  to  Fasting^  the 
Ramadan  was  but  Lent  under  another  name.  IV. 
The  Christianity  of  the  Grospel  had  in  vain  abrogated 
the  peculiar  sanctity  of  places.  The  nature  of  man, 
yet  imperfectly  spiritualized,  had  sunk  back  to  the  old 
excitements  of  devotion ;  the  grave  of  the  Redeemer 

1  For  Paradise,  ch.  xlviU.ii.  p.  877.  **The  riren  of  incormpOble 
of  milk,  of  wine,  of  clarified  honey,  and  all  kinds  of  fruits."  8tUl 
AiUy  W.  u.  411. 
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had  become  to  the  Christian  what  the  site  of  the  Tem- 
ple was  to  the  Jew;  and  the  Koran,  by  turning  the 
hearts  of  all  its  votaries  to  the  Holy  Cities,  to  Medina 
and  Mecca,  availed  itself  of  the  universal  passion  foi 
pUffrimagea.^ 

The  six  great  articles  in  the  fiuth  of  Islam  were  in 
like  manner  the  elemental  truths  of  all  religions: 
though  peculiarly  expressed,  they  were  neither  re- 
pugnant to  human  reason  nor  to  prevalent  habits  of 
thought.  Most  men,  in  some  form,  believed  —  I.  In 
Grod.  II.  In  his  Angels.  III.  In  his  Scriptures  (in 
divine  revelation).  IV.  In  his  Prophets.  V.  In  the 
Resurrection  and  Day  of  Judgment.  VI.  In  God's 
absolute  decree  and  predetermination  of  good  and  evil, 
though  this  was  softened  in  most  creeds  into  a  vague 
acknowledgment  of  God's  providential  government. 

The  one  new  and  startling  article  in  the  creed  of 
Islam  was  the  divine  mission  of  the  prophet  Moham- 
med, the  apostle  of  God.  Tet  Mohammed  was  but 
the  successor  of  other  prophets ;  the  last  of  the  long 
and  un&iling  line  of  divine  messengers  to  man.  Man- 
kind in  general  might  demand  miraculous  and  super- 
natural proofs  of  a  prophetic  mission.  The  Jew  might 
sullenly  disclaim  a  prophet  sprung  from  the  bastard 
race  of  Ishmael ;  the  Christian  might  assume  the  gos- 
pel to  be  the  final  and  conclusive  message  to  man ;  but 
Mohammed  averred  that  his  mission  was  vouched  by 
the  one  great  miracle,  the  Eordn;  that  he  was  fore- 
shown both  in  the  Law  and  in  the  Gospel,  though 
these  prophecies  had  been  obscured  or  &Isified  by  the 
jealousy  of  the  dominant  party  among  the  Jews  and 

1  Gregory  the  Great  mentions  pilgrimages  to  Herat  Sinai  as  still  mv 
fbrmed  in  his  day,  and  by  women.  —  Epist.  iii.  44. 
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Christians.  Mohammed  himsdf  remains,  and  must  re- 
MohaouDad.  main,  an  historic  problem  :  his  character,  his 
motives,  his  designs  are  all  equally  obscure.  Was  the 
Prophet  possessed  with  a  lofty  indignation  at  the  grovel- 
ling idolatry  of  his  countrymen  ?  Had  he  contrasted 
the  sublime  simplicity  of  the  Mosaic  unity  of  Grod  with 
the  polytheism  of  the  Arabs ;  or,  that  which  appeared 
to  him  only  the  more  subtle  and  diq>utatious  poly- 
theism of  ihe  Christians?  Had  he  the  lofty  pohticeJ 
ambition  of  uniting  the  fierce  and  hostile  tribes  into 
one  confederacy,  of  forming  Arabia  into  a  nation,  and 
so  of  becoming  the  founder  of  a  dynasty  and  an  em- 
pire; and  did  he  imagine  his  simple  religion  as  the 
bond  of  the  confederacy?  Did  he  contemplate  from 
the  first  foreign  conquest  or  foreign  proselytism?  or 
did  his  more  pliant  ambition  grow  out  of  and  accom- 
modate itself  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  submit 
to  change  and  modification,  and  only  fully  develop 
itself  according  to  existing  exigencies?  At  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  and  through  the  haze  of  adoring  and  of 
hostile  tradition,  it  is  difScult  to  trace  clearly  the  out- 
ward actions  of  the  Prophet,  how  much  more  Ae 
inward  impulses,  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  of  his 
secret  spirit.  To  the  question  whether  Mohammed 
was  hero,  sage,  impostor,  or  fistnatic,  or  blended,  and 
blended  in  what  proportions,  these  conflicting  elements 
in  his  character?  the  best  reply  is  the  favorite  rever 
ential  phrase  of  Islam,  "  God  knows."  ^ 

I  Mjunacci  wrote  of  Mohammed  with  the  kamlng,  bot  in  the  spirit,  of  ■ 
monk.  With  Prideaux  he  is  a  vulgar  impostor.  Spanheim  began  to  take 
a  higher  view  of  his  character.  Sale  and  G^agnier,  while  vindicating  \um 
from  the  coarse  invectives  of  former  writers,  kindled  into  admiration,  which 
was  accused  of  approaching  to  belief.  With  BouIanvOliers,  he  rose  inte 
a  benefector  of  the  haman  race;  with  White  and  his  coadyuton  he  1 
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The  Kor&n  itself  is  not  above  suspicion,  at  least  bh 
far  as  its  absolute  integrity  and  authenticity.  TiMKoiin. 
It  was  put  together  some  time  after  the  death  of  Mo- 
hammed,^ avowedly  not  in  the  exact  order  of  its  deliv- 
ery.    It  is  not  certain  whether  it  contains  all  that  the 

the  rabject  of  some  fine  pulpit  dedamation.  Gibbon  is  brilliant,  ftill,  on 
the  whole  fair;  but  his  brilliancj  on  the  propagation  of  Mohammedaninn 
singolarlj  contrasts  with  his  cold,  critical  view  of  that  of  Christianity. 
Passing  over  Savaiy,  Volney,  in  onr  own  times  we  have  the  elaborate  biog* 
raphy  of  Dr.  Weil,  whom  scarcely  anything  has  e8Ciq>ed,  and  Caussin  da 
Perceval's  Histoire  dee  Arabes  (Paris,  1848),  a  work  of  admirable  indostiy 
and  learning,  which,  with  the  history  and  genealogy  of  the  early  tribea, 
embraces  the  time  of  Mohammed  and  his  two  successors.  Major  Price, 
whose  contributions  to  the  history  of  Mohammedanism,  from  the  Shllte 
(the  Persian)  traditions  (all  which  we  had  before  were  Sunnite  and  Arabic), 
are  invaluable,  of  Mohammed  himself  gives  us  nothing  new.  But  CoL 
Yans  Kennedy  furnishes  some  extracts  from  Tabari,  a  writer  some  centu- 
riee  earlier  than  any  of  the  known  biographers  of  the  Prophet,  Elmacin, 
and  AbuUbda.  Tabari  wrote  within  three  centuries  of  the  Hejira,and  his  ao> 
eount  is  at  once  the  most  striking  and  most  credible  which  has  appeared  io 
Europe.  Col.  Vans  Kennedy's  own  appreciation  of  the  Prophet  (which 
may  be  overiooked  in  a  criticism  on  Voltaire's  Mahomet)  is  the  most 
just  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  —  See  Bombay  Transactions,  voL  iii. 
This  passage  appears  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Dr.  Weil,  whose  recent 
" Mohammed  der  Prophet**  is  not  only  laborious,  but  also  candid  and  com- 
prehensive. Now,  however  (1866),  the  life  of  Mohammed  (part  I.),  by  Dr. 
Sprenger  (Allahabad,  1861)  has  greatly  enlarged  our  knowledge  of,  and 
enabled  us  to  appreciate  the  earlier  traditions  of  Islam.  SUU  while  duly 
grateful  fbr  these  valuable  accessions  to  our  knowledge,  and  with  all  respect 
for  the  great  learning  and  industry  of  Dr.  Sprenger,  I  must  demur  to  some 
of  his  conclusions.  Islam,  he  asserts,  was  long  anterior  to  Mohammed,  be- 
lieved by  many  before  he  preached  it,  "  It  was  begotten  by  the  spirit  of  the 
time;  it  was  the  inevitable  birth  of  the  age  and  people,  the  voice  of  the 
Arabic  nation  (pp.  44,  166, 176).  True,  as  far  as  the  first  article  of  the 
ikith,  there  is  but  one  Qod:"  but  it  was  the  second,  Mohammed  is  his 
Prophet;  it  was  this,  forced  as  a  divine  revelation  into  the  belief  of  so  large 
a  part  of  mankind,  which  was  the  power,  the  influence,  the  all-subduing 
energy  of  Islam;  the  principle  of  its  unity,  of  its  irresistible  &naticism,  its 
propagation,  its  victories,  its  emph^,  its  duration. 

1  In  the  reign  of  Abnbeker,  who  employed  Mohammed's  secretary,  Zeid 
Abu  Thabit,  Zeid  collected  every  extant  fragment  which  was  in  d^erent 
hands,  written  on  parchment,  on  leather,  on  palm  leaves,  on  bones,  or 
atones.  —Weil,  Mohammed  der  Prophet  d.  t49 ;  Caussin  de  Perceval,  His> 
loiM  des  Aimbes. 
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Prophet  revealed,  oc  i^oae  revelations  in  their  oii^al 
and  unalterea  lonn.^ 

Mohammed^  was  an  orphan  of  a  noUe  &inily ;  after 
the  death  of  his  parents  he  was  maintained,  first  by  his 
grandfather,  afterwards  by  his  father^s  brother.  The 
first  twenty-five  years  of  his  life  passed  in  obscurity, 
which  the  earUer  and  more  authoritative  tradition  has 
not  ventured  to' embellish  with  wonders  ominous  of  his 
fiiture  greatness.^ 

Chadijah,  a  wealthy  widow  of  his  kindred,  diose 
Mohammed  the  faithfid  (his  character  had  gained  him 
that  honorable  appellation)  to  conduct  her  commerdal 
afiairs.  He  travelled  with  this  charge  to  Syria,*  and 
his  success  was  so  great  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
former  agents  of  Chadijah,  that  on  his  return  the  grate- 
fiil  widow,  moved,  according  to  the  simpler  accoxmt,  by 

i  My  own  jadgment  is  in  &yor  of  Uie  authendcily  of  the  Korin  (but 
I  know  it  only  from  translations).  The  evident  anggestion  of  the  dififeient 
chapters  bv  the  exigencies  of  diffnrent  events,  and  the  manifest  oontndio* 
tions,  are  proofs  of  its  antiqnitj.  The  convenient  doctrine  of  abrogatioo, 
by  which  a  later  sentence  annals  a  former,  and  which  seems  to  have  been 
admitted  from  the  first,  implies  the  general  integrity  of  the  book.*  Dr. 
Weil  believes  that  thongfa  the  Korin  must  not  be  conptdered  without 
omission  or  interpolation,  there  is  no  important  change,  addition,  or  omi»- 
sion.  But  see  on  Othman*s  revision  —  Weil,  die  Chalifen,  note,  L  p.  16S. 
Dr.  Sprenger  says,  **  Though  not  free  from  interpolation,  yet  thoe  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  its  authenticity,*'  p.  6S. 

^  Mohammed,  bom  April,  570;  April,  IS,  671,  or  May  18,  560.  Sprenger 
p.  75. 

<  For  the  later  traditions,  wild  and  fiuitastic  enough,  see  Dr.  Weil,  p.  28 
noto  6,  and  26,  note  1. 

4  Bosra  is  named  as  the  mart  to  which  Mohammed  conducted  the  cara- 
van of  Chadyah.  The  admiration  of  ships  (as  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
gifts  of  God),  which  perpetually  occurs  in  the  Korin,  leads  me  to  suspect 
that  the  writer  had  seen  more  of  maritime  scenes,  fai  one  of  the  ports  of 
Syria  perhaps,  than  what  he  may  have  gathered  from  aocideotal  glimpses 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea. 

•  Then  are  225  renea  which  oohtaSn  dottrines  or  laws  rtealkd  hj  latar  rvfiia 
ttoos.  ~  W«U,  p.  855 
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the  prosperity  of  her  trade  in  his  hands,  according  to 
the  more  marvellous,  by  wonders  which  took  place  on 
his  journey,  bestowed  herself  and  her  wealth  on  the 
young  and  handsome  merchant.^ 

Twelve  more  years,  from  his  marriage  at  the  age  ot 
twenty-eight,  passed  away.  In  his  fortieth  year,  that 
eventful  period  in  oriental  life,^  the  Prophet  began  to 
listen  to  the  first  intimations  of  his  divine  mission* 

The  caves  of  mount  Hira,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  Mecca,  were  already  hallowed,  it  is  said, 
by  Arabian  superstition.  During  one  of  the  holy 
months  ^  men  were  accustomed  to  retire  to  a  kind  of 
hermitage,  built  or  scooped  out  of  the  rocks,  for  devout 
meditation:  that  meditation  which,  in  an  imaginative 
people,  is  so  apt  to  kindle  into  communion  with  the 
unearthly  and  invisible.  It  was  in  one  of  these  caves 
that  Mohammed  recdved  his  first  communication  from 
heaven.^  But  the  form  assumed  by  the  vision,  the  illu- 
sion, or  the  daring  conception  of  Mohammed,  showed 
plainly  in  what  school  he  had  received  his  religious  im- 
pressions. It  was  none  of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  deities  of  the  old  Arabian  religion,  or  the  astral 
influences  of  the  dominant  Tsabaism,  it  was  Gabriel, 
the  divine  messenger,  hallowed  in  the  Jewish  and  the 
Ohristian  scriptures,  who  appeared  as  a  mighty  and 

>  For  the  description  of  Mohammed's  person,  See  Dr.  Weil,  p.  840; 
CauBsin  de  Perceval,  iii  882,  and  on  his  habits  at  great  length,  Sprenger, 
84,94. 

'  Some  intended  analogy  with  the  life  of  Moses  might  be  suspected; 
bat  40,  it  is  well  known,  is  the  indefinite  number  in  the  E^t,  and  no  doubt 
in  many  cases  it  has  been  assumed  to  cover  ignorance  of  a  real  date. 

*  The  four  holy  months,  when  peace  reigned  through  Arabia,  were  the 
first,  the  seventh,  the  eleventh,  the  twelfth.  Islam  afterwards  annulled  the 
holy  months  as  far  as  war  trith  unbelievers. 

^  Each  &mily  had  its  hermitage;  that  of  Hashem,  to  which  Mohammed 
belonged,  was  peculiarly  disposed  to  this  kind  of  devotion. 
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majestic  figure,  with  his  feet  upon  the  earth  and  hii 
head  in  the  heavens.*  After  this  solemn  interview,  as 
Mohammed  walked  along  (so  fully  was  his  mind  wrapt 
in  its  vision),  the  stones  and  dods  seemed  to  exdaim, 
"Prophet  of  God."*  By  day  the  inanimate  works 
of  God  thus  summoned  him  to  his  office,  by  night  the 
angel  of  Gtxi  perpetually  haunted  his  slumbers,  and 
renewed  his  call.  The  incredulous  Mohammed  sus- 
pected that  these  were  but  the  awful  workings  of  in 
sanity.  His  fiiithAil  wife  consoled  him  with  the  praise 
of  hb  virtues,  which  could  not  be  so  cruelly  tried  by 
God.  Chadijah  at  length  put  these  revelations  to  a 
singular  and  characteristic  test  They  were  alone  in 
their  chamber  wh^i  the  figure  appeared.  Chadijah 
was  sitting,  as  became  a  chaste  matron,  shrouded  in 
her  veil.^  She  took  the  Prophet  in  her  arms  and  said, 
*'  Dost  thou  now  see  it  ?  "  The  Prophet  said,  "  I  do," 
She  cast  oflF  her  veil,  her  head  and  face  were  uncov- 
ered :  « Dost  thou  now  see  it ? "  "I  do  not."  " Glad 
tidings  to  thee,  O  Mohammed,"  exclaimed  Chadijah, 
^^  it  is  not  a  divi,  but  an  angel ;  for  had  it  been  a  divi 
it  would  not  have  disappeared  and  respected  my  un- 
veiled face."     The  visions  became  more  frequent  and 

I  Chadijah  is  represented  an  altogether  ignorant  of  Gabriel:  and  it  waa 
only  from  the  information  she  obtained  from  a  relatnre  (Waxkeh  cmd 
Nuseul),  a  learned  Christian,  that  she  learned  the  name  and  rank  of  the 
angtil.  Tet  she  is  afterwards  said  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  Eyangelists. 

^  Tabari,  as  quoted  by  Vans  Kennedy.  —  Bombay  Transactions,  iiL  p. 
421. 

*  There  is  a  curious  passage  in  Tertulllan  contrasting  (he  modesty  of  €tm 
Arabian  women  of  his  day  with  the  Christian  virgins,  who  8ha.*nele8aly 
showed  their  fiices.  **  Judicabunt  nos  Arabis  foemine  ethnice,  qxim  ntm 
caput  Bed  faciem  qooque  ita  totam  tegunt,  ut  uno  oculo  libeiato  oontentae 
sint  dimidiam  frui  lucem,  quam  totam  fiidem  pnwtituere,*'  De  Vtrg.  Yel 
e.17. 
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distinct.  At  length,  on  the  mountain  of  Hira,  the 
angel  stood  before  Mohammed  in  defined  and  almost 
human  form.  Mohammed,  still  suspecting  his  own  in- 
sanitj,  fled  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain  to  cast  him- 
self headlong  fi-om  it.  The  angel  caught  him  under 
his  wing,  and  as  he  reposed  on  his  bosom  commanded 
him  to  read.  "  I  cann6t  read,"  ^  replied  Mohammed. 
*^  Repeat  then  I  "  And  the  angel  communicated  to 
the  Prophet  the  revelation  of  Islam.  Mohammed  on 
his  return  to  his  house  related  to  his  wife  the  personal 
appearance  of  the  angel,  and  spoke  of  his  mysterious 
communication.  A  short  time  after  he  lay  down,'  cold 
and  weary,  to  repose.  His  wife  had  covered  him. 
The  angel  again  appeared.  ^^  Arise,  thou  wrapped 
up."  "  Why  should  I  arise  ?  "  "  Arise  and  Moh»inni«i'» 
preach,"  said  Grabriel ;  **  cleanse  thy  gar-  «ion. 
ments,  and  flee  every  abomination."  Mohammed 
imparted  to  his  wife  his  divine  mission.  "I,"  said 
Chadijah,  "  will  be  the  first  believer."  They  knelt  in 
the  appointed  attitude  of  prayer ;  by  the  command  of 
Gabriel  they  performed  their  ablutions.  The  child 
Ali,  but  seven  years  old,  beheld  them,  and  inquired  the 
reason  of  this  strange  conduct.  Mohammed  replied 
that  he  was  the  chosen  prophet  of  God  ;  that  belief  in 
Islam  secured  salvation  in  earth  and  heaven.     Ali  be- 

i  On  the  translation  of  these  words  depends  the  question  whether  Mo* 
bammed  was  abeolately  illiterate.  Those  who  deny  it  explain  the  plirase 
as  confined  to  that  which  the  angel  then  ordered  him  to  read.  Sprenger, 
p.  95,  gives  a  different  version :  "  but  it  is  certain  that  no  Mossolman  will 
admit  the  sense  which  I  give  to  these  verses  of  the  Korftn.'*  —  Sprenger, 
77,  111. 

*  On  the  subject  of  Mohammed*s  epilepsy,  consult  the  long  note  of  Dr. 
Weil,  p.  42.  It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  evidence  which  he  adduces.  I>r. 
Wefl  concludes:  ^I  do  not  think,  with  Theophanes,  that  he  alleged  the 
ipparition  of  Oabriel  to  conceal  his  malady,  but  that  the  malady  itself  was 
the  cause  of  his  belief  hi  these  apparitions." 
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lieved,  and  became  the  second  of  the  faithful.  Thua 
was  Mohammed  the  prophet  of  his  household.^  Slow- 
ly, however,  did  he  win  proselytes,  even  among  his 
own  kindred.^  Three  years  elapsed  before  the  fiuUk 
received  the  accession  of  Abubeker  and  of  Othman, 
the  future  caliphs.  Mohammed  at  length  is  accepted 
as  the  prophet  of  his  family,  of  the  noble  and  priestly 
house  of  Hashem.  Abu  TaUb,  his  uncle,  remains 
almost  alone  an  unbeliever.  And  now  Mohammed 
aspires  to  be  the  prophet  of  his  Tribe.^  That  tribe,  the 
Koreishite,  was  a  kind  of  hierarchy,  exei'cising  relig- 
ious supi'emacy,  and  the  acknowledged  guardians  of 
the  Caaba,  the  sacred  stone  of  Mecca,  with  its  temple. 
The  temple  of  the  Caaba  was  at  once,  as  is  usual 
among  Oriental  nations,  the  centre  of  the  commerce 
and  of  the  religion  of  Arabia.  Ti'adition,  even  in  the 
days  of  Mohanmied  thought  immemorial,  had  asso- 
ciated this  holy  place  with  the  names  of  Adam,  of 
Seth,  and  of  Abraham ;  and  worshippers  from  all  quar- 
ters, idolaters  who  found  each  his  peculiar  idol,  the  Jew 
and  the  Christian,  looked  with  awful  reverence  on  this 
mysterious  spot.  The  pilgrim  of  every  creed,  the  mer- 
chant from  every  part  of  the  peninsula,  met  at  Mecca : 
almost  all  joined  in  the  ceiunonial  of  visiting  the  sacred 
mountain,  kissing  the  black  stone,  approaching  the  holy 
well  of  Zemzem,  each  seven  times,  the  mystic  niunber 
with  Arab  as  with  Jew  ;  and  sacrifices  were  oflBajred 
with  devout  prodigality.  Arabian  poetry  hung  up  its 
most  popular  songs  in  the  temple  of  the  Caaba.     It  is 

1  Compare  throughout  Sprenger  who  arranges  these  erents  different^. 

^  See  on  the  slave  converts,  specially  Zaid,  Sprenger,  158. 

*  It  was  not  till  the  fourth  or  fifth  year  after  his  own  conversion  that  h§ 
came  forth  as  a  public  preacher.  —  Sura  xv.  v.  94-^9 ;  Sale,  ii.  p.  75.  O  op- 
pare  xxvi.  p.  218.    He  preached  on  the  hill  Safiiu 
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not  dear  to  what  peculiar  form  of  idolatry  the  Ko- 
reishite  adhered,  whether  to  the  primitiye  and  Arabian 
worship,  which  had  enshrined  in  the  temple  of  Caaba 
her  three  hundred  and  sixty  deities;  or  to  the  latei 
Tsabaism,  a  more  refined  worship  of  the  planetary 
bodies.^  But  the  intractable  Koreish  met  him  with 
contemptuous  unbehef.  They  resisted  the  new  prophet 
with  all  the  animosity  of  an  established  priesthood 
trembling  for  their  dignity,  their  power,  and  their 
wealth ;  they  dreaded  the  superiority  which  would  be 
assumed  by  the  family  of  Hashem.  In  that  &mily 
Abu  Talib,  though  he  resisted  the  doctrines,  protected 
the  person  of  Mohammed,  as  did  all  his  kindred,  ex* 
cept  the  implacable  Abu  Lahab.  Like  other  hierarch- 
ies the  Koreish  had  been  tolerant  only  so  long  as  they 
were  strong.  The  eloquence,  the  virtue,  the  charity 
of  Mohammed  only  made  him  more  dangerous;  his 
proselytes  increased;  the  conversion  of  Hamza,  an 
other  of  his  uncles,  one  of  the  most  obstinate  of  unbe- 
lievers, drove  them  to  madness.  A  price  was  set  upon 
his  secret  assassination,  a  hundred  camels  and  Pemeation 
a  thousand  ounces  of  silver.  Omar,  now  mad. 
twenty-six  years  old,  undertook  the  deed.^  He  was 
accosted  on  his  way  by  the  convert  Nueim.  "  Ere 
thou  doest  the  deed,"  said  Nueim,  "  look  to  thine  own 
neai'  kindred."  Omar  rushed  to  the  house  of  his  sister 
Fatima,  to  punish  her  apostacy :  he  found  some  sen- 
tences of  the  KorUn,  he  read  them,  and  believed.  Yet 
the  Koreishites  abated  not  in  their  hostility.     The  life 

1  The  uncle  of  Mohammed,  Abu  Talib,  was  strenaous  for  the  worship  of 
tioo  female  deities,  and  the  adoration  of  the  "daughters  of  God"  is  repro- 
bated in  the  Korftn  as  one  of  the  worst,  probably  therefore  one  of  tb«  moti 
^valent,  forms  of  idolatiy:  compare  Sprenger,  170. 

a  Weil,  p.  59;  Sprenger,  188. 
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of  Mohmmmed  was  a  struggle  to  enforce  his  creed  on 
an  obstinate  and  superstitioiis  people;   of  threataned 
martyrdom  for  the  unity  of  Grod  and  for  his  own  pro- 
phetic mission.     He  was  at  length  placed  under  a  sol- 
emn interdict  by  the  two  ruling  families  of  the  Koreish- 
ites.     Some  of  his  humbler  followers  fled  to  Abyssinia, 
where  they  were  protected  by  the  sovereign  of  that 
land.^    Mohammed  submitted  to  personal  insult    He 
allowed  himself  to  be  abused,  to  be  spit  upon,  to  have 
dust  thrown  upon  him,  and  to  be  dragged  out  of  the 
temple  by  his  own  turban  fiutened  to  his  neck  :  he  be- 
held his  followers  treated  with  the  same  ignominy.    At 
times  his  mind  was  so  depressed  as  to  need  the  consola- 
tions of  the  angel  Grabriel.     He  constantly  changed  his 
bed  to  elude  the  midnight  assassin.     For  three  years 
Mohammed  was  under  this  interdict,^  dwelling  in  a 
castle  of  his  uncle  Abu  Talib's,  situated  in  a  deep  and 
unassailable  ravine,  and  came  to  Mecca  only  during 
the  holy  months.     The  death  of  Chadijah  broke  one 
of  the  prophet's  ties  to  Mecca :  that  of  Abu  Talib,  who 
died  an  unbeliever,  left  him  only  the  valor  and  vigi- 
lance of  his  disciples  to  shield  him  against  the  impla- 
cable and  deepening  hatred  of  the  Eoreishites.     The 
Prophet  must  fly  Scorn  his  native  city ;  and  the  hopes 
of  making  Mecca  the  national  religious  metropolis,  the 
centre  of  his  new  spiritual  empire,  seemed  to  have  failed 
utterly  and  forever.     Miracle  or  craft  alone  saved  him 
from   the  hands  of  his  enemies,  who  surprised  him, 
nearly  alone,  in  the  house  of  Abubeker.     During  his 
flight  he  only  escaped  assassination  by  the  faithful  Ali 

1  Sprenger,  p.  1S8. 

s  The  interdict  was  suspended  in  the  temple.  Aooording  to  Dr.  Wsil,  ii 
the  seventh  year  of  Mobammed^s  mimion. 
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taking  Iiis  place  in  ihe  tent ;  and,  so  ran  the  legend, 
when  he  slumbered  in  a  cave,  the  spider  wove  its 
web  over  the  entrance,  and  a  pigeon  laid  two  eggs 
to  show  that  its  solitude  had  been  undis- FUf ht. 
turbed,^  ^•*^ 

Medina  (Yathrib*)  at  once  accepted  the  dignity 
which  had  been  spumed  hj  Mecca.  Six  of  her  most 
distinguished  citizens  had  already  embraced  at  Mecca 
the  cause  of  the  Prophet  The  idolatry  of  Medina 
had  not  the  local  strength  of  that  of  Mecca ;  it  had 
not  the  same  strongly  organized  hierarchy.  Some  ri- 
valry with  the  commercial  importance  of  Mecca,  so 
closely  connected  with  her  religious  supremacy,  en- 
tered, no  doubt,  into  the  minds  of  the  Medinese  when 
they  thus  allied  themselves  with  the  chief  of  the  new 
religion.  The  proselytes  to  Islam  had  prepared  the 
whole  city,  and  Mohammed  did  not  leave  Mecca  till  a 
deputation  from  Medina  had  sworn  fealty  to  their  new 
sovereign.®  The  form  of  the  oath  showed  the  Prophet 
under  a  new  character.  "  If,'  said  these  Ansarii  (the 
assistants),  '^  we  are  slain  in  your  cause,  what  is  our 
reward  ?  "     "  Paradise,"  replied  the  Prophet.* 

In  Medina  appear  manifest  indications  of  more  direct 
advances  to  the  Jews.     The  Arabian   Jews  Jn    the 

1  £ra  of  the  Hegira  or  flight,  April  19,  622.  According  to  Caassiii  do 
Perceval,  the  true  date  of  Mohammed's  flight  from  Mecca  was  the  18th  or 
19th  June,  022.  — iii.  17.  Weil  makes  it  20th  September.  The  question 
is,  whether  the  intercalated  jeax  was  in  use  at  this  time. 

*  Tathrib  now  took  the  name  of  Medina  (the  city).  —  C.  de  P.  iiL  21. 

*  This  was  the  second  or  great  oath  of  Acaba.  —  Caossin  de  Peroeral, 
UuS. 

4  In  the  2d  Sura,  Mohammed  appears  to  forbid  all  bat  defensiTe  war 
fare:  **  And  fif^t  for  the  religion  of  God,  against  those  who  flght  against 
fon;  bat  transgress  not  by  attacking  them  flret,  for  Qod  loreth  not  the 
transgressors.**  He  was  as  yet  too  weak  for  aggressive  war.  —  Sar.  ii 
P.S4. 

VOL.  u.  9 
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neighborhood  of  the  two  great  cities  were  Dnmerons 
and  powerful^  formed  whole  tribes,  occupied  strong 
fortresses,  and  evidently,  from  the  Talmodic  charac- 
ter of  the  Kor&n,  exercised  a  most  extensive  religioos 
mfluence  over  the  central  part  of  Arabia.  The  wide- 
spread expectation  of  the  Messiah  among  the  Jews 
was  mingled,  no  doubt,  with  the  suggestive  move- 
ments in  the  mind  of  Mohammed;  and  this  fimati- 
cism  enlisted  in  his  cause  would  have  placed  him  at 
once  at  the  head  of  a  most  formidable  confederacy.^ 
Jerusalem  suddenly  becomes  the  centre  of  the  Islamite 
system  instead  of  Mecca;  it  is  the  Eiblah  of  all 
prayer.  The  Prophet  is  transported  to  its  walls.  His 
journey,  to  the  more  refined  and  spiritual  minds, 
might  appear  to  have  taken  place  in  a  heaven-sent 
vision  ;  to  the  ruder  he  was  described  as  riding  bodily 
on  the  mysterious  horse  El  Borak,  and  lighting  from 
his  aerial  voyage  on  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Jerosa 
lem.* 

1  Tabari,  according  to  Col.  Vans  Kennedy,  ascribes  the  ready  aoqiu« 
oenoe  of  the  Medinese  in  the  views  of  the  Prophet  to  their  fear  lest  thej 
should  be  anticipated  by  their  neighbors  the  Jews.  On  their  retain  theae 
men  first  recited  the  passages  of  the  Kor&n  which  they  had  learned  firom 
Mohammed,  and  then  said,  ^  This  is  that  Prophet  whose  name  the  Jews 
4aily  invoke,  and  whose  ooming  they  so  anxioQsly  expect:  afaoold  they 
therefore  receive  him,  and  be  obedient  to  him,  yon  will  be  reduced  to  the 
greatest  difficulties;  it  is  therefore  expedient  that  you  should  hasten  to.  an- 
ticipate the  Jews,  and  receive  Mohammed  before  they  can  unite  with  him." 
Compare  Caussin  de  Perceval,  iii.  8.    Bombay  Trans,  p.  480. 

2  On  the  Kiblah,  see  Korftn,  Sur.  il.  p.  26,27,  with  Sale's  note;  Abolfe- 
da,  ch.  zxvi. ;  Geiger,  p.  19.  A  certain  Imam  says,  that  whilst  Mohammed 
was  in  Mecca,  he  used  the  Caaba  as  his  Kiblah,  but  whilst  in  Medina  he 
used  the  holy  house  as  his  Kiblah,  and  there  also  made  a  general  change, 
10  that  one  period  was  abrogated  by  another.  In  a  certain  exposition  it  is 
•aid  that  he  first  prayed  in  Mecca  towards  the  Caaba,  and  then  changed  te 
the  Baitu  i  Mahaddos,  which  also  his  fbllowers  did  at  Medina  for  theii 
lulgrimages,  or  even  sacred  processions:  but  that  afterwards  the  Kiblah 
was  transferred  to  the  Caaba.    Hist  of  the  Temple  of  Jerisalem,  bv  Jda' 
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But  the  Jews  repelled  the  overtures  of  the  Prophet 
spiuig  from  the  race  of  Ismael.  Thej  scofied  at  his 
pretensions,  they  provoked  his  terrible  vengeance.^ 
Tribe  after  tribe  was  defeated ;  their  castle-lastnesses 
could  not  sustain  the  assaults  of  the  impetuous  war- 
riors who  now  went  forth  under  the  banner  of  Islam. 
First  the  Jews  of  Kainoka,  then  those  of  Al  Nadher, 
then  those  of  Koraidha  and  of  Ehaibar  were  forced  to 
submission.  The  remorseless  massacre  of  the  Kora- 
idha after  the  great  battle  of  the  Ditch,  in  which 
Mohammed  watched  the  slaughter  of  seven  hundred 
and  ninety  Jews  in  cold  blood,  whom  the  Kor&n  pur- 
sues to  the  fires  of  hell,  shows  the  implacable  resent- 
ment of  the  Prophet.^  On  other  occasions  the 
Prophet  was  not  wanting  in  clemency;  here  his  de- 
liberate recklessness  may  be  traced  to  the  disappoint- 
ment of  high-wrought  hopes. 

At  length,  after  a  war  of  some  years  between  the 
rival  cities  and  the  followers  of  the  rival  r^  progwMof 


ligions,  after  two  bloody  battles,  that  of  Be-  ^ 

der,  in  which  &e  Mussulmans  were  victorious,^  that 

Addin  a1  Jebal,  translated  by  F.  Heynolds.  —  Orient  Fund  Translat.  p. 
109.  Jelal  Addin  is  disposed  to  glorify  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  but  there 
b  no  retson  to  qaeetion  hia  citations  from  earij  Mohammedan  writers.  See 
also  Weil,  p.  00.  Sprenger,  p.  128 ;  he  places  it  a  year  before  the  flight. 
Spranger  givee  at  some  length  the  wild  legend  by  the  Borak,  or  when  he 
rode  not  to  Jerusalem,  but  to  the  Seven  Heavens.  The  voyage  was  called 
the  Nony,  p.  196. 

i  At  diflbrent  periods  many  Jews  of  note  embraced  Islamism:  Waraka, 
tiie  cousin  of  Chadijah,  Halib  ben  Maleh,  a  Jewish  prince,  and  Abdallah 
Urn  Sallaam. — Qeiger,  page  24. 

a  See  in  "  History  of  the  Jews,"  the  successive  wars  with  these  Jewish 
tribes,  V.  iii.  p.24d  ei$eq.  For  their  dates  (some  years  intervened),  oom- 
rare  Oaoasm  de  Perceval,  voL  iii. 

s  See  the  vivid  description  of  the  battle  of  Beder  in  Canssin  de  Perceval, 
uL  4SMt5;  of  Ohud,  89-104:  in  this  battle  Mohammed  was  wonn.Ud  in  tVf 
9Mse,  and  hi  great  danger. 
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of  Ohud,  won  by  the  Eoreishites,  after  Medina  bad 
been  twice  besieged  bj  the  warriors  of  Mecca,  and 
after  a  short  truce,  violated  bj  the  Eoreishites,  a  sad- 
den  awe  of  Islam  seized  the  obstinate  nnbdievera.  In 
a  few  years  an  expedition,  which  at  first  bore  the 
appearance  of  a  peaceful  pilgrimage  and  encountered 
but  feeble  resistance,  made  the  Prophet  master  of 
Mecca.^  The  Caaba  opened  its  unresisting  gates; 
the  three  hundred  and  sixty  idols  fell  without  restsft^ 
ance  on  the  part  of  theb  worshippers.  '^  The  truth 
hath  come,  let  lies  disappear."  They  were  dashed  to 
pieces.  The  Mouedhim  proclaimed  from  the  roof, 
^^  There  is  one  Gk>d,  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet.'* 
No  contumacious  voice  is  heard  in  denial.  The  con- 
11  Jan.  680.  quest  was  almost  without  bloodshed,  exc^t 
that  of  a  few  frt>m  old  hereditary  hostility.  The  most 
powerful  of  the  Prophet's  adversaries  became  prose- 
lytes to  the  fidth ;  the  whole  population  swore  allegi 
ance.  From  that  time  Mecca  becomes  again  the  ci4)ital 
city  of  Islam ;  the  divine  edict  in  fiivor  of  Jerusalem  is 
abrogated  ;  the  Prophet  is  sternly  and  exclusively  Arar 
bian;  pilgrimages  to  the  Caabsi,  now  purified  of  its 
idols,  become  an  essential  part  of  the  religion ;  the 
whole  energy  of  Mohammedanism  flows  from  and 
circulates  back  to  the  centre  of  the  system. 

Lord  of  Mecca,  Mohammed  stands  supreme  and 
alone ;  the  Arabian  mind  and  heart  are  his ;  the  old 
idolatry  has  sunk  at  once  before  the  fear  of  his  .irmf 
and  the  sublimity  of  his  new  creed.  He  can  disdain  the 
alliance  of  those  whom  before  he  might  stoop  to  con- 
ciliate; he  can  express  hatred  and  contempt  for  the 
Jew  and  for  the  Christian,  at  least  within  the  Arabian 

1  Vm.  of  the  Hegira.  —  Caunln  de  Peroevml,  iii.  p.  81,  &o. 
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peninsula ;  ne  may  pursue  them  with  fierce  And  im- 
placable hostility.  But  more  than  this,  and  herein  is 
the  great  debt  of  gratitude  which  Arabia  owes  to 
Mohammed,  the  old  hereditary  feuds  of  the  tribes  and 
races  are  hushed  in  awe  or  turned  into  one  impetuous 
current  against  the  infidels.  What  on  the  whole  was 
the  influence  of  Mohammedanism  on  the  world,  we 
pause  not  now  to  inquire,  or  whether  human  happi- 
ness paid  dear  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Arab 
race.  But  Arabia  is  now  a  nation ;  it  takes  its  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth ;.  it  threatens  to  become 
the  nding  nation  of  the  world.^ 

It  was  the  policy  of  Mohammed  first  to  secure  the 
absolute  religious  unity  of  Arabia.  In  Arabia  Islam 
at  once  declares  irreconcilable  war  with  all  forms  of 
unbelief:  they  are  swept  away  or  retire  into  ignomin- 
ious obscuii^.  The  only  dangerous  antagonists  of 
Mohammedanism  after  the  death  of  Mohammed  are 
rival  prophets.  Moseilama  for  a  time  seems  to  arrest 
or  to  divert  the  current  of  reh'gious  conquest.  But 
even  the  religious  unity  of  Arabia,  much  less  that  of 
the  conquered  world,  dawns  but  by  degrees  upon  the 
mind  of  Mohammed ;  his  religious  ambition  expands 

1  See  in  Teberi,  ii.  27e-S;  Dm  KhaMtm,  194,  the  lemerkable  oonyenm 
tion  attriboted  to  Tezdegerd  and  the  ambasudon  of  Omar:  **  Who  are 
JOB  to  attack  an  empire?  Of  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  the  poorest, 
noft  disanhed,  meet  Ignorant,  most  stranger  to  the  arts  which  are  the 
•ovroe  of  power  and  wealth."  **  What  you  have  said  of  our  poverQr,  our 
dirfsions,  or  barbarism,  wtu  tme  indeed."  .  .  .  The  ambassador  describes 
their  mi^eiy,  their  superstition,  their  idolatry.  **  Snch  were  we.  Kow 
we  are  a  new  people.  God  has  raised  np  among  us  a  man  ...  his  enroy 
And  tme  prophet  Islamism,  his  religion,  has  enlightened  our  minds,  ez- 
tingnished  our  hatreds,  made  us  a  society  of  brothers  under  laws  dictated 
by  divine  wisdom.  He  has  said,  Consummate  my  work ;  spread  the  empire 
of  Islam  over  the  whole  world;  the  earth  is  the  Lord^s,  he  has  bestowed  1 
on  yon." 
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with  his  success ;  his  power  is  the  measure  of  his  in- 
t<derance;  hence  the  strong  contradictions  in  the  Korin, 
the  alternating  tone  of  hatred  and  of  tolerance,  of 
ccmtempt  and  of  reqpect,  with  which  are  treated  the 
authors  and  the  votaries  of  other  religions.  He  is  a 
gentle  preacher  until  he  has  unsheathed  the  sword :  ^ 
the  sword  once  unsheathed  is  the  one  remorseless  argu- 
ment. The  convenient  principle  of  abrogation  annuls 
all  those  sentences  of  the  Eor&n  which  speak  in  a 
milder  tone  to  unbelievers.^  At  one  time  we  find  the 
broad  principle  of  Eastern  toleration  expUcitly  avowed ; 
the  diversity  of  religion  is  ascribed  to  the  direct  ordi- 
nance, and  all  share  in  the  equal  fiivor  of  Gbd.^ 

But  the  Eor&n  gradually  recants  all  these  gentler 
sentences,  and  assumes  the  language  of  insulting  supe- 
riority or  undisguised  aversion.  Even  in  the  Sura 
which  contains  the  loftiest  and  most  tolerant  sentences, 

1  There  h  a  passage  in  the  20th  Sura  (revealed  at  Mecea)  oommanding 
IsUmitee  "  to  diapate  mildty  with  those  who  reoeive  the  Scripturee.*'  But 
this  verae  is  thought  to  be  abrogated  by  the  chapter  of  the  Sword.  —  Com- 
pare Sale  m  loco. 

>  This  principle  was  eari^  assarted  in  the  Korftn.  **  Whatever  Tose  wt 
shall  abrogate  or  cause  thee  to  fbiget,  we  will  bring  a  better  than  it,  or  one 
like  unto  it**  —  eh.  ii.  p.  21. 

*  ^  Surely  those  who  believe,  and  those  who  Jodaise,  and  Christians  and 
Sabeans,  whoever  believeth  in  God  and  the  last  day,  and  doth  that  which 
is  right,  they  shall  have  their  reward  with  their  Lord;  there  shall  come  no 
fear  on  them,  neither  shall  they  be  grieved.'* — ch.  ii.  p.  12.  This  and  tti« 
parallel  passage  in  the  Mh  chapter  are  said  to  be  abrogated,  or  are  explaiiied 
by  commentators  whom  Reland  follows,  as  meaning  that  they  will  pre- 
viously embrace  Mohammedanism.  But  nothing  less  than  abrogation  can 
remove  another  passage:  **  Unto  every  one  of  you  were  given  a  law  and 
an  open  path,  and  if  God  had  pleased  he  had  surely  made  yon  one  people: 
but  he  hath  thought  fit  to  give  you  different  laws,  that  he  might  tiy  yo«x 
in  that  which  he  hath  given  you  respectively.  Therefore  strive  to  eq:  al 
each  other  in  good  works.  Unto  God  shall  ye  all  return,  and  then  wiU  ha 
declare  unto  you  that  concerning  which  ye  have  disagreed.**  — ^i.  ▼.  Ic 
mother  place  is  the  broad  axiom,  **  Let  there  be  no  violence  in  rsUgioa.* 
.  ch.  ii.  |>.  48. 
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their  spirit  is  abrogated  bj  the  repeated  assertion  that 
Jew  and  Christian  have  been  alike  uniaithftil  to  their 
own  law,  and  that  the  same  disobedience  which  insti- 
gates them  to  rebel  against  their  own  religion  is  the 
canse  of  their  unbelief  in  Islam.^  The  Jews  from  the 
earliest  ages  had  been  the  murderers  of  the  prophets.* 
The  murder  of  the  prophet  Jesus  is  among  their  darlt 


est  crimes.      What  wonder  that  they  now  The  i 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  prophet  Mohammed  ?  imotorwit. 
They  had  &lsified  their  scriptures  ;  they  had  To  Jew». 
erased  or  perverted  the  predictions  concerning  Moham 
med ;  they  were  enemies,  therefore,  to  all  true  relig- 
ion, and,  as  enemies,  to  be  pursued  with  unmitigated 
enmity.     They  are  guilty  of  a  worse  impiety  (strange, 
no  doubt,  was  the  charge  to  their  own  ears),  an  in- 
firingement  of  the  unity  of  God,  which  would  demand 
the  vengeance  of  all  true  believers.     *'  They  hold  Ezra 
to  be  the  Son  of  God."^ 

Towards  the  Christians  these  early  tolerant  maxims 
of  religious  freedom  were  still  ftirther  neutral-  To  ohristiaDf. 
ized  by  the  collision  of  the  first  principle  of  Moham- 
medanism with  that  of  the  dominant  Christianity.  In 
one  milder  passage  the  Kor&n  intimates  that  the  Chris- 
tians were  less  irreconcilable  enemies  to  the  Prophet 
than  the  Jew  and  the  idolater,  and  this  is  attributed 
to  the  influence  of  the  priests  and  the  monks.*     The 

1  **  Thoa  shalt  surely  find  the  most  violent  of  all  men  in  enmity  against 
tlM  tnie  believers,  to  be  the  Jews  and  the  idolaters."  —  oh.  v.  p.  147. 

s  **They  dislocate  the  words  of  the  Pentateuch  from  their  places,  and 
hare  fbrgotten  part  of  that  which  they  were  admonished." — ch.  v.  p.  131. 

*  Ch.  ix.  p.  248.  Sale  quotes  one  of  the  commentators  (Al  Biedawi), 
who  says  that  this  imputation  must  be  true,  because  it  was  read  to  the 
/ewB  and  they  did  not  contradict  it. 

4  M  Tbon  shalt  surely  find  those  among  them  to  be  the  most  inclinable 
V  aotertaln  friendship  for  the  true  believers  who  say,  *  We  are  Christians.' 
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sense  and  the  occasion  of  this  sentence  wee  manifest 
The  idolaters  and  Jews  were  in  arms  against  the 
Prophet,  and  defending  their  reli^on  with  desperate 
valor.  The  onlj  Christians  with  whom  he  had  then 
come  in  contact  were  a  peaceftJ  people,  probably  mo- 
nastic communities.  But  as  its  views  and  its  con* 
qnests  expand,  in  the  Eor&n  the  worship  of  Christ 
becomes  the  worst  impiety :  the  assertion  of  his  divin- 
ity involves  the  guilt  of  infidelity.^  The  worshipper 
of  the  Christian  Trinity  denied  the  Unity  of  God,  and 
however  the  contemptuous  toleration  of  a  mighty 
Mohammedan  empire  might  give  indulgence  to  such 
<^rrors  among  the  lower  orders  of  its  subjects,  the  vital 
principles  of  the  two  religions  stood  opposed  in  stub- 
bom  antagonism.  The  Christian  would  not  be  soothed 
by  the  almost  reverential  admission  of  Jesus  into  the 
line  of  heaven-commissioned  prophets,  or  even  the  re- 
spectful language  concerning  the  Virgin  Mary.  The 
Mohammedan  would  not  endure  with  patience  the 
slightest  imagined  impeachment  on  the  divine  Unity. 
The  rude  and  simple  Arab  had  as  yet  no  turn  to  or 
comprehension  of  metaphysical  subtlety:  he  could 
not,  or  would  not,  ccmceive  the  Trinity  but  as  three 
Gods. 

It  was  indeed  but  a  popular  and  traditionaiy  Judar 

This  oometh  to  pass  becaase  tiiereare  priests  and  monks  among  them;  and 
because  they  are  not  elated  with  pride."  — ch.  ▼.  voL  i.  p.  147. 

1  "  Verily  Christ  Jesus,  the  son  of  Maiy,  is  the  apostle  of  Qod,  and  his 
word  which  he  conveyed  unto  Maiy,  and  a  sprit  proceeding  from  him. 
Beliere,  therefore,  in  God  and  his  apostles,  and  say  not  there  are  three 
Gods:  forbear  this,  it  will  be  better  for  yon.  God  is  bat  one  God.  Far  be 
it  from  him  that  he  skonld  have  a  son.  .  .  .  Christ  doth  not  pnmdly  disdain 
to  be  a  servant  unto  Ck>d :  neither  the  angels  who  approach  near  to  hit 
presence.**— ch.  iv.  p.  126.  Passages  might  be  mc'tipaod  from  ahnoet 
'Sura. 
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ism,^  a  popular  and  traditionary  Christiamly  —  neither 
the  Judaism  of  the  Law,  nor  the  Christianily  of  the 
Gospel  —  which  Moliamined  encountered  in  Arabia. 
The  Prophet  may  have  exaggerated  his  own  igno- 
rance in  order  to  heighten  the  great  standing  miracle 
of  the  faith,  the  composition  of  the  exquisite  and  un- 
ri^'alled  Eor&n  by  an  unlettered  man.^  But  through- 
out he  betrays  that  he  has  no  real  knowledge  either 
of  the  Old  or  New  Testament :  the  fables  blended  up 
with  the  genuine  Jewish  history,  though  Talmudic, 
are  not  drawn  from  that  great  storehouse  of  Jewish 
learning,  but  directly  from  the  vulgar  belief.*  The 
Jews  of  Arabia  had  ever  been  held  in  contempt,  and 
not  without  justice,  by  their  more  polished  brethren 
of  Babylon  or  Tiberias,  as  a  rude  and  barbarous  peo- 
ple; they  had  revolted  back  to  old  Arabian  habits; 
they  are  said  not  even  to  be  noticed  in  the  Talmud. 
The  Prophet's  notions  of  Christianity  were  from 
equally  impure  sources,  if,  as  no  doubt  they  were, 
drawn  from  the  vulgar  creed  of  the  Arabian  Chris- 
tians. They  also  must  have  dwelt  apart,  as  well  from 
the  more  rigid  orthodoxy,  as  from  the  intellectual  con- 
dition of  the  Church  in  the  more  civilized  part  of  the 
world.  They  were  Trinitarians,  indeed,  and  at  least 
almost  worshippers  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  They  are 
distinctly  charged  with  her  deification.*     But  the  spur 

1  Geiger,  p.  29. 

s  ^  Thoa  couldst  not  read  any  book  before  this,  neither  oooldst  thou 
write  it  with  thj  right  hand;  then  had  the  gainsajen  justly  doabhMl  of 
*he  divine  original  thereof/*  —  Sor.  29,  ii.  p.  250. 

•  See  the  whole  account  of  Moses  in  the  2d  Chapter. 

4  (1  And  when  God  shall  saj  unto  Jesus  at  the  last  daj,  O  Jef  us,  son  of 
Ifaiy !  hast  thou  said  unto  men,  Take  me  and  my  mother  for  two  Gods 
Wode  God?  he  shall  answer,  Praise  be  unto  thee!  it  is  not  for  me  to  sai 
Jiat  which  I  ought  ni^." — ch.  v.  i.  p.  156. 
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rioos  gospek  of  the  In&ncj^  and  of  Barnabas^  con- 
tribute £ur  more  to  the  Christianity  shown  in  the 
Korfin  than  the  writings  of  the  Evangelists.  Th^ 
Gnostic  tendencies  are  shown  by  the  Docetism'  or 
onreality  of  the  Saviour's  crucifixion,  supposod  hf 
Mohammed  to  be  the  common  belief  of  all  Christians.'^ 
To  monastic  Christianity  Islam  stood  even  in  more 
direct  opposition.  Marriage  in  the  Kor&n  appears  to 
be  the  natural  state  of  man.^  Chastity,  beyond  a 
prudent  temperance  in  connubial  enjoyments  and  the 
abstmence  from  unlawful  indulgences,  is  a  virtue  un- 
known in  the  Eor&n ;  it  belongs  neither  to  saints  in 
earth  nor  in  heaven.  Even  in  the  respect  shown  to 
the  Virgin  Mary  she  is  spoken  of,  not  under  the  ap- 
pellation which  sanctified  her  to  Christian  ears,  but  as 
the  mother  of  Jesus.  The  Eorfin  admits  none  of  the 
first  principles  of  monasticism,  or,  rather,  directly  re- 
pudiates them.  It  disdains  the  Pantheistic  system  in 
all  its  forms  ;  the  Emanation  theory  of  India,  the  Du- 
alism of  Persia,  the  Mysticism  of  monkery.  God 
stands  alone  in  his  nature,  remote,  unapproachable ; 
in  his  power  dominant  throughout  all  space,  and  in 
all  time,  but  divided  by  a  deep  and  impassable  gulf 
from  created   things.      The  al^orption  into,  or  even 

^  See  in  ch.  xzx.  the  account  of  the  birth  of  Christ.  It  is  difficult  to 
icqnit  MohAmnied  of  confounding  the  Vii^  Maiy  with  Miriain  &• 
Prophetess,  the  sister  of  Moses.  —  vol.  ii.  p.  188. 

^  These  works  exist  in  Arabic  in  more  than  one  form.  Compan  Thila, 
VMex.  Apoc.  N.  T. 

>  This  Docctic  notion  was  formed  to  ftivor  the  Gnostic  (not  the  CathoHe) 
riew  of  the  divinity  of  Christ.  —  Hist,  of  Christianitj. 

*  See  the  very  curious  extract  from  Tabari  (Weil,  die  Chalifbo,  L  m\ 
on  the  substitution  of  a  Jewish  youth  for  Jesus  on  the  crosa,  and  the  as- 
cension of  Jesus  to  heaven. 

fi  Mohammed  was  aware  that  the  monastic  system  was  later  than  ChriB> 
kianitjr.    It  was  not  ordained  by  God.  —  ch.  Ivii.  p  421- 
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the  approximation  towards  the  Deity  by  contemplation 
in  this  life  or  perfection  in  the  life  to  come,  are  equally 
foreign  to  the  Kor&n.  The  later  Snfism,  which  min- 
gled this  Orientalism  with  the  religion  of  the  Prophet, 
is  more  absolutely  at  variance  with  its  original  spirit, 
even  than  with  that  of  the  Gospel.  Mohammed 
raised  no  speculatiye  or  metaphysical  questions  about 
the  origin  of  evil :  he  took  the  world  as  it  was,  and 
denounced  the  vengeance  of  God  against  sin.  To 
sin,  angels,  genii,  ard  man  were  alike  liable:  they 
were  to  be  judged  at  the  final  resurrection,  and  either 
condemned  to  one  of  the  seven  hells,  or  received  into 
one  of  the  seven  heavens.  And  these  seven  hells  and 
seven  heavens  are  eternal,  immutable.  There  is  no 
reabsorption  of  the  universe  into  the  Deity.  The  ex- 
ternal world  and  God  will  maintain  throughout  eternity 
the  same  separate,  unmingling,  unapproximating  exist- 
ence. 

Such  then  was  the  new  religion  which  demanded 
the  submission  of  the  world.  As  a  sublime  q^^^  ^f 
Monotheism  entitled  to  disdain  the  vulgar  ^^*™' 
Polytheism  of  Arabia,  of  the  remoter  East,  perhaps 
the  Fire-worship  of  Persia,  or  even  the  depraved 
forms  of  Judaism  and  Christianity — yet  at  the  high- 
est it  was  but  the  republication  of  a  more  comprehen- 
sive Judaism ;  in  all  other  respects  its  movement  was 
retrograde.  The  habits  of  the  religion,  if  it  may  be  so 
said,  were  those  of  the  Old  Testament,  not  of  the 
New ;  the  Arabs  had  hardly  attained  the  point  in  civ- 
ilization at  which  the  Jews  stood  in  the  time  of  the 
Mosaic    dispensation.^      Mohammedanism   triumphant 

*  There  were  some  distinctive  asages,  which  are  said  to  have  been  sta- 
iioosbf  introduced  in  order  to  show  aversion  and  eontem{  t  for  the  Jews.  ^ 
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oyer  the  world  would  have  estaUished  the  Asiatic 
form  of  socie^:  alaveiy  and  polygamy  would  have 
become  the  established  usages  of  manldnd. 

Islamism  recognizes  slavery  to  its  fullest  extent ;  it 
uumj.  treats  it  as  one  of  the  ordinary  conditions  of 
society ;  none  of  the  g^ieral  principles  tend  even  re- 
motely to  its  extinction,  or,  except  in  the  general  ad- 
monitions to  clemency  and  kindness,  towards  its  miti- 
gation. The  Koran,  as  the  universal  revelation,  would 
have  been  a  perpetual  edict  of  servitude. 

Polygamy  was  the  established  usage  of  Arabia,  and 
Mohammed  limited,  perhaps,  rather  than  enlarged  its 
privilege.  The  number  of  lawful  wives  is  fixed,  and 
PoiygMBj.  with  the  permission  of  polygamy^  are  min- 
gled some  wise  and  humane  provisions  against  its 
evils.^  But  as  concubinage  with  female  captives  was 
recognized  hardly  with  any  limit,  unbounded  license 
became  the  reward  of  brilliant  valor,  and  the  violation 
of  women  or  the  appropriation  of  all  female  captives 
to  the  harem  became  one  of  the  ordinary  laws  of 
war.* 

Pocock,  Not  Miscel.  c  9,  p.  889;  Geiger,  p.  198.  Of  these  &e  most  iai- 
portant  is  the  total  abolition  of  the  distinctioii  of  meats,  with  the  exeepCkn 
of  those  prohibited  to  the  Jewish  ooDTerts  to  Christiaiiitjr—tJiat  which  died 
a  natural  death,  blood,  swine's  flesh,  and  meat  sanctified  to  idols.  ~  KqtId, 
c.  ii.  p.  80,  ▼.  p.  128,  vi.  181. 

^  All  other  license  was  fbfbidden.  Tme  beUeveit  keep  tfaemsdves  from 
carnal  knowledge  of  any  women  except  their  wires,  or  the  captiyes  which 
their  right  hands  possess  (ibr  as  to  them  thej  shall  be  blameless);  bm iHu>- 
•rer  ooreteth  any  woman  beyond  these,  thej  are  transgressors. 

s  The  laws  of  divorce  and  of  prohibited  degrees,  &c^  are  diieflj  from 
the  Old  Testament.  ~  ch.  ii.  and  iv. 

*  The  heaven-sanctioned  indulgence  of  Mohammed  in  the  violation  of 
his  own  laws,  bj  which  he  assumed  and  exercised  a  right  to  fifteen  of 
more  wives  (the  number  is  not  quite  certain),  is  perhi^  not  nnjustly 
charged  to  the  unbridled  lust  of  the  Prophet  Tet  another  at  least  con- 
eunrent  cause  maj  be  suggested — the  Anxiety  for  male  issue.    Mohammed 
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The  Eor&n  was  a  declaration  of  war  against  man- 
kind. The  world  must  prepare  at  once  for  a  Kortn  wm 
new  barbarian  invasion  and  for  its  first  great  iSd. " 
universal  religious  war.  This  barbarian  invasion  was 
not,  like  that  of  the  Teutons,  the  Huns,  or  even  the 
later  Monguls  of  the  North  and  East,  wave  after  wave 
of  mutually  hostile  tribes  driving  each  other  upon  the 
established  kingdoms  of  the  civilized  world,  all  loose 
and  undisciplined;  it  was  that  of  an  aggregation  of 
kindred  tribes,  bound  together  by  the  two  strong 
principles  of  organization,  nationality  and  religious 
unity.  The  Arab  had  been  trained  in  a  terrible 
school.  His  whole  life  was  a  life  of  war  and  adven- 
ture. The  Arabians  were  a  nation  of  marauders, 
only  tempered  by  some  commercial  habits ;  the  Arab 
was  disciplined  in  the  severest  abstemiousness  and  en- 
durance ;  bred  in  utter  recklessness  of  human  life. 
The  old  romance  of  Antar  may  show  that  the  Arabs 
had  already  some  of  the  ruder  elements  of  chivalry— 
valor  which  broke  out  in  the  most  extraordinary  par- 
oxysms of  daring,  the  fervid  and  poetic  temperament, 
the  passion  for  the  marvellous  :  dieir  old  poetry  dis- 
plays their  congeniality  both  with  the  martial  life  and 
the  amatory  paradise  opened  by  the  Eor&n  to  true 
believers.^     For  to  all  this  was  now  superadded  the 

Mttertj  ftlt  the  deaft  of  his  four  sons  by  Chadijah,  who  died  in  their  fai- 
hncf;  end  that  of  one  hy  Maria  the  E^rptian.  This  was  not  onlj  a  flOal 
Mow  to  his  ambition,  which  doubtless  woold  have  led  to  the  fbuuUtioo  of 
an  liereditaiy  religions  dynasty,  but  was  a  reproach  among  his  people,  and 
threw  some  suspicion  on  his  preeminent  ikvor  with  God.  A1-af  Ebn  Waye!. 
who  was  so  cruel  and  so  daring  as  to  insult  him  on  the  loss  of  his  fiiYonte 
boy  as  "  candft  mutilns,**  was  aodtosed  of  heaven,  and  a  ipecial  Sura  (the 
106ti&)  was  revealed  to  oonsole  tiie  Prophet  ~  Abulft^a,  c  Ixvii,  witk 
Qagnier's  note. 
1  Antar,  translated  by  Terrick  Hamilton,  Esq.,  passim 
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religious  impulse,  the  reli^ous  object,  the  pride  of 
religious  as  of  civil  conquest.  Religious  war  is  the 
duty,  the  glor^,  assures  the  beatitude  of  the  true  be- 
liever. The  last  revealed  chapter,  the  ninth,  of  the 
Koran,  the  legacy  of  implacable  animosity  bequeathed 
to  mankinJ,  has  deepened  to  an  unmitigated  in  tense- 
ness of  ferocity.  It  directs  the  extermination  of  the 
idolaters  of  Arabia ;  it  allows  them  four  months  for 
submission  to  the  belief  and  to  the  rites  of  Islam ;  after 
that  it  commands  them  to  be  massacred  vnthout  mercy, 
and  proceeds  after  death  to  inflict  on  them  an  eternity 
of  hell-fire.^  If  the  same  remorseless  extermination  b 
not  denounced  against  the  Jew  and  the  Christian,  the 
true  Islamite  is  commanded  to  fight  against  them  till 
tiiey  are  reduced  to  subjection  and  to  the  payment  of 
tribute  ;  while,  to  inflame  the  animosity  of  his  follow- 
ers, he  repeats  in  the  strongest  terms  what  to  their 
ears  sounded  not  less  odious  than  tlie  charge  of  idola- 
try :  against  the  Jew  the  worship  of  Ezra  as  the  S<m 
of  God ;  against  tlie  Christian,  not  only  that  of  Christ, 
but,  in  allusion  no  doubt  to  the  worship  of  saints  and 
martyrs,  of  their  priests  and  monks.^  The  wealth  of 
tlie  priests  and  monks  is  temptmgly  suggested,  and 
their  employment  of  it  against  true  religion  sentenced 
ydth  a  particularity  which  might  warrant  the  most 
unscrupulous   seizure  of  such  ill-bestowed  treasures.* 

I  "  And  when  the  months  wherein  ye  are  not  allowed  to  attack  them  are 
passed,  kill  the  idolaters  wherever  ye  shall  find  than,  and  take  tiiem  pri»- 
oners,  and  beeiege  them,  and  lay  wait  for  them  in  erery  oonTenient  place.** 
—  ch.  ix.  p.  288.  The  works  of  these  men  are  rain,  and  they  shall 
remain. 

3  They  take  their  priests  and  their  monks  for  their  lords,  besides  God 
and  Christ  the  son  of  Mary,  although  thfy  are  oonmuunded  to  worship  one 
God  only. 

>  Dante  mi^ht  have  borrowed  some  of  these  phrssea.    **Id  tha  day  af 
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The  Islamites  who  stood  aloof,  either  from  indolence, 
love  of  ease,  or  cowardice,  from  the  holy  warfare, 
were  denomiced  as  traitors  to  God :  the  souls  of  more 
fiuthfbl  believers  were  purchased  by  God:  paradise 
was  the  covenanted  price  if  they  fought  for  the  cause 
of  Gt)d :  whether  they  slay  or  be  slain  the  promise  is 
assuredly  due.  The  ties  of  kindred  were  to  be  burst : 
the  true  believer  was  to  war  upon  the  infidel,  who- 
ever he  might  be;  the  idolater  was  even  excluded 
from  the  prayers  of  the  faithftil.^  The  sacred  montha 
were  not  to  suspend  the  warfare  against  unbelievers. 
Victory  and  martyrdom  are  the  two  excellent  things 
set  before  the  believer.  What  may  be  considered  the 
dying  words,  the  solemn  bequest  of  Mohammed  to 
mankind,  were  nearly  the  last  words  of  the  last-re- 
vealed Sura :  "  O  true  believers  1  wage  war  against 
such  of  the  infidels  as  are  near  you,  and  let  them  find 
severity  in  you,  and  know  that  Gk)d  is  with  them  that 
fear  him."^ 

Nevertheless,  the  Mohammedan  invasions  (and  this 
was  still  more  appalling  to  mankind)  were  by  no  means 
die  inroads  of  absolute  savages ;  not  the  outbursts  of 
qK>ilers  who  wasted  the  neighboring  kingdoms  and 
retired  to  their  deserts,  but  those  of  conquerors  gov- 
erned by  a  determined  policy  of  permanent  subjuga- 
tion. Not  merely  was  the  alternative  of  Islamism 
or  tiibute  to  be  offered,  and  imbelievers  beyond  the 

Jnd^ment  tbcir  treasures  shall  be  intensely  heated  in  the  fire  of  hell,  and 
their  fineheads  and  their  sides  and  their  backs  shall  be  stigmatized  there- 
wirb:  and  their  tormentors  shall  say,  This  is  what  ye  have  treasured  up  for 
your  souls ;  take  therefore  that  which  ye  have  treasured  up." —  ch.  ix.  p.  244. 

1  "  It  is  not  allowed  unto  the  Prophet,  nor  those  who  are  true  believers, 
Huit  they  pray  for  idolaters,  although  theybe  of  them,  after  it  is  becoma 
known  unto  them  that  they  are  inhabitants  of  hell."  —  ch.  ix.  p.  252. 

«'  €h.  ix.  p.  268. 
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bounds  of  Arabia  allowed  to  capitulate  on  these  milder 
terms,  but  even  their  war-law  contained  provisions 
which,  while  they  recognized  the  first  principles  of  hu- 
manity, showed  that  they  intended  to  settle  as  masters 
in  the  conquered  territories.  After  victory  they  were 
to  abstain  from  indiscriminate  carnage,*  from  that  of 
children,  of  the  old,  and  of  women;  they  were  to 
commit  no  useless  or  vindictive  ravage ;  to  destroy  no 
fruit  or  palm  trees ;  to  respect  the  corn  fields  and  the 
cattle.  They  were  to  adhere  religiously  to  the  fiuth 
of  treaties.  Their  conduct  to  the  priests  or  minis- 
ters of  an  opposite  religion  was  more  questionable  and 
contradictory.  The  monks  who  remained  peaceftillj 
in  their  convents  were  to  be  respected  and  their  build- 
ings secured  from  plunder.  But,  as  if  conscious  of 
the  power  of  fanaticism  in  themselves,  they  wisely 
dreaded  its  reaction  through  the  despair,  and  it  might 
be,  heroic  fiiith  of  the  priesthood.  Towards  them  the 
war-law  speaks  in  a  sterner  tone,  though  even  they 
are  not  excluded  fix)m  the  usual  terms  of  capitulation. 
"  Another  sort  of  people  that  belong  to  the  synagogue 
of  Satan,  that  have  shaven  crowns,  be  sure  you  cleave 
their  skulls  and  give  them  no  quarter  till  they  either 
turn  Mohammedan  or  pay  tribute."* 

Mohammed  himself,  if  we  are  to  trust  the  tradition 
preserved  by  the  best  Arabian  historians,  had  not  only 
vaguely  denounced  war  against  mankind  in  the  Koran, 
but  contemplated,  at  least  remotely,  vast  and  unlimited 
conquests.     The  vision  of  the  great  Arabian  empire 

I  ^  When  ye  encounter  the  unbelievers,  strike  off  their  heads,  until  ye 
have  made  a  great  slaughter  among  them;  and  bind  them  in  bonds;  and 
either  give  them  a  iree  dismission  afterwards,  or  exact  a  ransom  until  tht 
war  shall  have  laid  down  its  arms." — ch.  xlvii.  ii.  S76. 

*  The  instructions  of  Abubekertothe  Syrian  army,  in  Ockley,  vol  L  p.  SS^ 
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had  dawned  upon  his  mind.^  Abeady,  even  befori 
the  conquest  of  Mecca,  he  had  summoned,  not  only 
the  petty  potentates  of  the  neighboring  kingdoms,  but 
the  two  great  powers  of  the  more  civilized  world,  the 
king  of  Persia  and  the  emperor  of  the  East,  to  submit 
to  his  religious  siipremacy.  His  language,  indeed,  was 
courteous,  and  only  invited  them  to  receive  the  creed 
of  Islam.  If  there  be  any  foundation  for  this  &ct, 
which  was  subsequently  embellished  with  mythic  fic- 
tion, it  might  seem  that  the  Prophet,  either  despair- 
ing of  the  subjugation  of  his  intractaUe  countrymen, 
had  turned  his  mind  to  foreign  conquest ;  or  that  he 
hoped  to  dazzle  Ihe  yet  hostile  Arabs  into  his  great 
national  and  religious  confederacy  by  these  magnifi- 
cent pretensions  to  universal  sovereignty.  The  neigh- 
boring princes  replied  in  very  difierent  language. 
The  gove/nor  of  Egypt,  Mokawkas,  treated  the  mis- 
sion with  great  respect,  and  sent,  among  many  valua- 
ble pre3ents,  two  beautiful  girls,  one  of  whom,  Mary, 
became  a  special  &vorite.  The  king  of  Bahrein, 
Mondar  Ebn  Sawa,  embraced  Islam  with  almost  all 
his  people.  The  king  of  Ghassan,  Al  Harith  Ebn 
Ali  Shawer,  answered,  that  he  would  go  himself  to 
Mohammed.  For  this  supposed  menace  the  Prophet 
imprecated  a  curse  on  that  kingdom.  A  more  fearful 
malediction  was  uttered  against  Hawdka  Ebn  Ali, 
king  of  Yemen,  who  had  apostatized  back  firom  Islam- 
ism  to  Christianity,  and  returned  a  contemptuous  an- 
swer. The  Prophet's  curse  was  fulfilled  in  the  speedy 
death  of  the  king.  The  king  of  Persia  received  with 
indignant  astonishment  this  invitation  from  an  obscure 
Arabian  adventurer  to  yield  up  the  faith  of  his  an- 

1  In  tlie  7th  J9n  of  the  H^ginu 
Toun.  10 
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cestors.  He  tore  the  letter  and  scattered  the  fig- 
ments. **  So,"  said  the  Prophet,  "  shall  his  empire  be 
torn  to  pieces."  *  The  Mohammedan  tradition  of  Persia 
still  points  out  the  scene  of  this  impious  rejection  of 
the  Prophet's  advances.'  The  account  of  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Prophet's  letter  bj  the  emperor  Heradim 
bears  still  stronger  marks  of  AraUan  fancy.  He  is 
said  to  have  treated  it  with  the  utmost  reverence, 
placed  it  on  his  pillow,  and  nothing  but  the  dread  of 
losing  his  crown  prevented  the  Roman  from  embra- 
cing the  fiuth  of  Islam.  A  strange  but  wide-qnread 
Jewish  tradition  contrasts  strongly  with  this  view  of 
the  character  of  Heraclius.  A  vision  had  warned 
the  emperor  that  the  throne  of  Byzantium  would  be 
overthrown  by  a  circumcised  people.*  So  ignorant 
was  Heraclius  of  any  people  so  distinguished,  but  the 
Jews,  that  he  commenced  a  violent  persecution  of  the 
race,  and  persuaded  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain  to 
join  in  his  merciless  hostility  to  the  Israelites. 

The  Koran  itself,  the  only  trustworthy  authority  aa 

^  Later  Arabian  poetiy  is  Adl  of  the  omens  and  im>phecie8  which  at  thm 
birth  of  Mohammed  foreshowed  the  fall  of  the  Persian  empire.  The  palac« 
of  the  sovereign  fell,  the  holjr  fires  went  out,  and  a  seer  uttered  a  kmg 
poetic  prediction  concerning  the  final  ruin  of  the  race  and  empire  of  CI109- 
roes.  —  Abulfeda,  Vit  Moham.  c  i.  p.  3,  &c 

s  Khoosroo  Purveez  was  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Karasoo  rircr 
when  he  received  the  letter  of  Mohammed.  He  tore  the  letter,  and  threw 
it  into  the  Karasoo.  For  this  action  the  moderate  author  of  the  Zeennt 
uI-Tuarikh  calls  him  a  wretch,  and  rejoices  in  all  his  subsequent  misifor* 
tunes.  These  impressions  still  exist.  **  I  remarked  to  a  Persian,  when  ea  • 
camped  near  the  Karasoo,  in  1800,  that  the  banks  were  very  high,  wiiieh 
must  make  it  difficult  to  apply  its  waters  to  irrigation."  **  It  once  fertil- 
ized  the  whole  country,"  said  the  zealous  Mohammedan,  "  but  its  channel 
thnink  with  horror  firom  its  banks,  when  that  madman,  Khoosroo,  threw 
our  holy  Prophet's  letter  mto  the  stream;  which  has  ever  a?noe  been  aa 
cursed  and  useless." — Malcolm's  Persia,  vol.  i.  p.  126. 

s  See  Hist,  of  Jews,  iii. :  comoare  Basnage  and  Jofit. 
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to  the  views  of  Mohammed,  shows  th(tt  he  watched 
not  without  anxiety  the  strife  which,  during  his  own 
rise,  was  raging  between  the  Roman  and  the  Persian 
empires.  He  rejoiced  in  the  unexpected  discomfiture 
of  the  Persians,  who  under  Khoosroo  Pm'veez  seemed 
rising  to  a  height  of  power  formidable  to  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  East,  and  fatal  to  the  extension  of  hii 
own  meditated  empire.  The  Greeks  hke  the  Mo- 
hammedans, people  of  the  Book,  were  less  irrecon- 
cilably opposed  to  Islam  than  the  Persians,  whom 
they  held  to  be  rank  idolaters.^  Persia,  when  Mo- 
hammed was  assuming  the  state  of  an  independent 
prince  in  Medina,  was  the  threatening  and  aggressive 
power.  Syria,  Jerusalem  itself,  had  been  wrested 
from  the  Roman  empire ;  and  Syria  and  Jerusalem 
were  the  first  conquests  which  must  pave  the  way 
for  an  Arabian  empire.  Before  the  death  of  Moham- 
med they  had  been  reconquered  by  Heraclius,  who 
seemed  suddenly  to  have  revived  the  valor  and  en- 
terprise of  the  Roman  armies.  The  Roman  empire, 
therefore,  was  the  first  and  only  great  foreign  antago- 
nist encountered  by  the  Islamites  during  the  life  of 
the  Prophet.  The  event  was  not  promising:  in  the 
battle  of  Muta  some  of  the  bravest  of  the  followers 
of  the  Prophet  had  fallen  ;2  the  desperate  valor  and 
artifice  of  Khaled,  the  Sword  of  God,  and  the  panic 
of  the  Roman  army,  had  with  difficulty  retrieved  the 
day.  The  war  of  Tabuc,  for  which  Mohammed  made 
such  threatening  preparations,  ended  in   failure  and 

1  Ck.  zxx.  p.  253.  Entitled  the  Greeks,  or  al  Ram.  It  announces  the 
defeat  of  the  Greeks  by  the  Persians,  and  prophesies  tl  e  final  victoiy  of 
the  Greeks. 

3  Abnlfeda,  ch.  zUr. 
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dlsapi^ointment.  The  desert  seemed  to  protect  the 
Roman  empire  on  this  first  invasion  from  the  sons  of 
the  desert^ 

1  AbuUedA,  ch.  IviL;  Gagnier,  L  tL  di.  xi.  Gibbon  desoribeB  tiilt  wm 
with  spirited  brevitj.  Korio,  9.  The  Modemi  were  ditooonged  b^  tbm 
heat.  **  Hen  is  muoh  hotter,**  said  the  indignant  Prophet.  **  Lea  Hnsal- 
mana  s'avanoent  yen  la  Syria;  toot  k  oonp  le  Prophito  re^oit  dn  del  Tor- 
dre  de  fiure  halte.  D  rerient  h  Medinali,  at  la  raiaon  de  oe  moaTemeot  r^ 
ttx>grade  n*a  jamais  ^4  bien  ezpUqa^'*'Oe]BDer,  Dea  Effsta  4m  In 
Religion  de  Mohammed,  p.  49  Oelaneranppoaei  the  ptQgrsaa  of  the  Hwwi 
Prophet  KoaeiUma  to  have  been  the  oanae. 


Coat  TL  BU0CK8bOttd  O*  MuUAMMlO^  l4I^ 


CHAPTER   n. 

SUCCES80BS  OF  HOHAMIIED. 

The  death  of  Mohammed^  appeared  at  first  the 
rignal  for  the  dissolution  of  the  great  Arabian  con- 
federacy. The  political  and  religions  empire  might 
seem  to  have  been  built  on  no  solid  foundation.  The 
death  of  the  Prophet  could  not  but  be  a  terrible  blow 
to  the  iaith  of  the  believers.  He  had  never,  indeed, 
pretended  to  any  exemption  from  the  common  lot  of 
mortality.  He  had  betrayed  his  suspicions  that  he 
had  been  poisoned  by  a  Jewish  woman.  His  death 
had  nothing  majestic  or  imposing.  It  was  caused  by 
a  fever,  and  at  times  his  mind  wandered.  The  ac- 
counts as  to  his  firmness  or  feebleness  in  his  last  hour 
are  very  discrepant.  He  was  said,  on  one  hand,  to 
have  edified  his  followers  by  an  appeal  to  his  own  se- 
vere justice  and  virtue.  He  was  prepared  to  redress 
wrong :  to  make  restitution  for  any  injustice  commit- 
ted during  his  life.  He  actually  did  make  restitution 
of  three  drachms  of  silver  claimed  by  some  humble 


1  June  7  or  8,  682.  Comptra,  however,  Weil,  Leben  Mohammed,  351, 
•nd  Geschichte  der  Chalipheii,  i.  p.  2;  also  p.  16,  and  note  p.  15.  He 
•scribes  to  Ababeker  the  pablication  or  forgery  of  the  verses  which  de- 
clared the  Prophet  mortal.  This  work  of  Dr.  Weil  as  snmmhig  up,  with 
the  same  careftil  indostij  as  in  liis  Life  of  Mohammed,  the  labors  of  all  his 
pradeoeesors,  will  be  among  my  chief  anthorities  in  the  few  following 
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person   fix>m   whom  he   had   withheld  it  wrongfbllj 
But  his  impatience  onder  suffering  moved  the  wonder, 
almost  the  contempt,  of  his  wife  Ayesha.     Such  weak 
ness  he  had  rebuked  in  a  woman.     The  Prophet  ex 
cused  himself  by  declaring  that  God  afflicted  him  with 
anguish  poignant  in  the  proportion  with  which  he  had 
distinguished  him  by  glory  above  all  mankind.^      At 
the  death  of  Mohammed  it  might  seem  that,  the  mas- 
ter-Iiand  withdrawn,  all  would  return  to  the  former 
anarchy  of  tribal    independence  and  of   religioiis  be- 
lief.* 

His  death,  on  the  contrary,  after  but  a  short  time, 
was  the  signal  of  the  most  absolute  unity ;  of  a  con- 
centrated force,  which  first  controlling  all  the  antago- 
nistic elements  of  disunion  in  Arabia,  poured  forth  in 
one  unbroken  torrent  on  the  world.  The  great  inter- 
nal schism  as  to  the  succession  to  the  caliphate,  the 
proud  inheritance  of  the  Prophet,  was  avoided  until 
Mohammedanism  was  strong  enough  to  bear  the  di- 
vision, which  might  have  been  fatal  at  an  earlier 
period.  The  rightful  heir,  the  heir  whose  succession 
was  doubtless  intended  by  the  Prophet,  and  more  cm: 
less  distinctly  declared,  was  set  aside ;  and  yet  no  dis- 
sension, at  least  none  fatal  to  the  progress  of  their 
arms,  paralyzed  the  counsel  or  divided  the  hearts  of 
the  Islamites.  Three  caliphs,  Abubeker,  Omar,  0th- 
man,  ascended,  in  due  order,  the  sacred  throne,  and 
organized  the  first  foreign  conquests  of  Islam.  Those 
first  foreign  conquests,  Syria,  Persia,  Egypt,  part  of 
Afiica,  were  achieved  before   the  fierce   conflict  fiac 

1  Price,  Histoiy  of  Mohammedanism,  I.  p.  13. 

s  See  on  the  vain  attempt  of  the  Medinese  to  wrest  tke  snocession  fros 
the  Koreishites,  Weil,  i.  3. 
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the  caliphate  between  Ali  and  Moawija.  It  is  impos- 
sible not  to  admire  the  singolar  beauty  of  the  charac- 
ter of  Ali.  Three  times  on  the  point  of  ascending 
the  throne,  each  time  supported  by  a  formidable  host 
of  followers,  each  time  he  was  supplanted  through  the 
boldness  or  the  intrigues  of  the  more  turbulent  chief- 
tains, each  time  he  submitted  with  grace  and  dignity 
to  the  exclusion,^  remained  strenuously  faithful  to  the 
cause,  repressed  the  ambition  in  which  he  was  by  no 
means  wanting,  condescended  to  the  condition  and 
zealously  discharged  the  duties  of  a  loyal  subject. 
This  he  did  though  the  nearest  male  relation  of  the 
Prophet,  the  son  of  his  uncle,  and  the  husband  of  a 
violent  woman,  tlie  Prophet's  daughter,  and  the  father 
of  sons  who  might  have  looked  forward  to  the  great 
inheritance.^  The  tragedy  of  the  death  of  these  sons 
casts  back  even  a  more  powerftd  interest  on  the  gen- 
tle but  valiant  Ali.^ 

Never  was  disunion  so  perilous  to  the  cause  of  Mo- 
hammedanism ;  never  would  a  contested  succession 
have  produced  such  disastrous  consequences.  The 
dangerous  swarm  of  rival  prophets  were  multiplying 
in  different  parts  of  Arabia ;  it  required  the  collective 
force  of  Islam  to  crush  them ;  •  but  they  fell  before 
the   arms  and  the  authority  of  the  caliphs.     Moseila- 

^  Dr.  Weil  seems  to  think  not  so  willinglj,  on  the  first  submission,  i.  p. 
6;  on  the  last,  p.  158-155.  Ali,  by  general  tradition,  is  exculpated  flrom 
all  share  in  the  murder  of  Othman.  Dr.  Weil  is  throughout  veiy  unfliTor- 
aMe  to  All. 

>  All,  during  the  lifetime  of  Fatima  the  Prophetess,  took  no  second 
wife:  he  had  altogether  fifteen  sons  and  eighteen  daughters.  —  Weil,  p. 
258. 

•  Hasan  and  Hussein.  Dr.  Weil,  pitilesslj  critical,  is  dead  to  all  the 
oathetic  circumstances  of  the  death  of  Hussein.  Eren  Tabari*s  strildiiK 
account  he  throws  into  a  note.  —p.  317. 
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ma,  the  most  formidable  of  all,  whose  extraordinaiy 
influence,  subtlety,  and  valor,  seemed  at  one  time  to 
balance  the  rising  fortunes  of  Mohammedanism,  to 
render  it  doubtful  under  the  banner  of  which  religion, 
that  of  Moseilama  or  of  Mohammed,  would  go  forth 
the  great  Arab  invasicm  of  the  civilized  world,  lost 
at  length  his  power  and  his  life  before  the  Sword  of 
God,  the  intrepid  Ehaled.^  The  effect  of  this,  no 
doubt,  was  not  merely  to  suppress  these  hostile  sects, 
but  to  centre  the  endiusiasm,  which  was  now  burning 
in  diverging  lines,  into  one  fiery  torrent;  to  crowd 
the  ranks  of  Islam  with  new  warriors,  who  had  joined 
it  rather  from  the  restless  love  of  enterprise  than  firom 
any  strong  conviction  as  to  the  relative  truth  of  either 
creed,  and  were  ready  to  transfer  their  alliance,  as 
success  and  glory  were  the  only  true  tests  of  the  di- 
vine favor,  to  the  triumphant  cause.  They  became 
at  once  earnest  and  zealous  proselytes  to  a  religion 
which  actually  bestowed  such  higher  successes  upon 
earth,  and  promised  rewards,  guaranteed  by  such  suc- 
cesses, in  the  life  to  come.  Soldiers,  marauders  by 
birth  and  habit,  they  had  become  followers  of  either 
prophet  by  the  accidents  of  local  or  tribal  connection, 
by  the  excitement  of  the  imagination  and  the  pas- 
sion of  sect.  Their  religion  was  a  war-cry,  and  so 
that  it  led  to  conquest  they  cared  little  what  name  it 
might  sound.* 

That  warKjry  was  now  raised  against  all  who  refused 
faith  or  tribute  to  the  creed  and  to  the  armies  of  the 

1  Dr.  Weil  treats  the  intrigue  of  Moeeilama  with  the  Propheteae  La^iah 
■nd  the  obscene  verses  quoted  with  such  coarse  zest  by  Qibbon,  as  fictioiis 
of  the  Mussulman.  Moseilama  was  then  100,  if  not  150,  yean  old.  I  con- 
lass  the  latter  sounds  to  roe  most  like  fiction.  ->  On  Moseilama,  p.  21-98. 

•  For  the  wars  of  Khaled  in  Persia  under  Abubeker,  see  Weil,  SleiM^ 
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Gafiph.  The  first  complete  foreign  conquest  of  Mo- 
hmmniedamnn  was  Syria,  the  birthplace  c^  Christian- 
itr.  Palestine,  the  hallowed  scene  of  the  Sa\noar's 
life  and  dcadi,  was  wrested  by  two  great  battles,^  and 
by  the  si^es  of  a  few  great  cities,  Bosra,  Damascus, 
and  Jerusalem,  from  the  domain  of  Christendom.  It 
waa  an  easy  conquest,  fearfully  dispiriting  to  the  ene- 
mies of  Mam,  to  the  believers  the  more  intoxicating, 
as  revealing  thdr  irresistible  might :  the  more  it  baffled 
calculation  the  more  it  appalled  the  defeated,  and  made 
those  who  found  themselves  invincible,  invincible  in- 
deed. On  the  one  side  had  at  first  appeared  numbers, 
discipline,  generalship,  tactics,  arms,  military  engines, 
Ae  fortifications  of  cities  ;  on  the  other,  only  the  first 
burst  of  valor,  which  firom  its  very  ignorance  despised 
those  advantages.  The  efiete  courage  of  the  Roman 
legionaries  had  been  strengthened  by  the  admission  of 
barbarians  into  their  ranks  ;  and  the  adventurous  cam- 
paigns of  HeracliuB  against  the  Persians  had  shown 
that  the  old  intrepidity  of  the  Roman  armies  was  not 
quite  worn  out,  and  under  a  daring  and  skilful  general 
might  still  be  a^^ressive  as  well  as  defensive.  But 
now  the  Emperor  and  the  armies  seem  alike  paralyzed 
by  the  suddenness  and  impetuosity  of  the  Arab  move- 
ments. The  Emperor  stands  aloof  and  does  not  head 
his  armies.  The  armies  melt  away  before  the  uncon 
trollable  onset  of  the  new  enemies.  ,  At  Adjnadein  and 
at  Jarmuk  the  slaughter  of  the  Roman  armies  was 
counted  by  tens  of  thousands,  that  of  the  Moham- 
medans hardly  by  hundreds.     But  it  was  the  religious 

1  A4)iuidein,  July  SO,  6S4.  ^  Weil,  p  40,  note.  Jarmuk,  after  the  death 
€f  Abnbekcr,  August  22,  684.  —  Weil,  46,  probably  the  following  daj 
Aiig.SS. 
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impulse  which  made  the  inequality  of  the  contest.  Re- 
ligious warfare  had  not  yet  become  a  Christian  duty ; 
it  atoned  for  no  former  criminality  of  life ;  it  had  no 
promise  of  immediate  reward ;  it  opened  not  instan- 
taneously the  gate  of  heaven.  The  religious  feeling 
might  blend  itself  with  patriotism  and  domestic  love. 
The  Christian  might  ardently  desire  to  defend  the  altaur 
of  his  God,  as  well  as  the  freedom  of  his  country  and 
the  sanctity  of  his  household  hearth.  But,  even  if  the 
days  of  heroic  martyrdom  were  not  gone  by,  the  mar- 
tyrs whose  memory  he  worshipped  had  been  distin- 
guished by  passive  endurance  rather  than  active  valor. 
The  human  sublimity  of  the  Saviour's  character  con- 
sisted in  his  suffering.  According  to  the  monastic  view 
of  Christianity,  the  total  abandonment  of  the  world, 
with  all  its  ties  and  duties,  as  well  as  its  treasures,  its 
enjoyments,  and  objects  of  ambition,  advanced  rather 
than  diminished  the  hopes  of  salvation.  Why  should 
they  fight  for  a  perishing  world  from  which  it  was  bet- 
ter to  be  estranged  ?  They  were  more  highly  purified 
by  suffering  persecution  than  by  triumphing  over  their 
adversaries.  It  is  singular,  indeed,  that  while  we  have 
seen  the  Eastern  monks  turned  into  fierce  undisci- 
plined soldiers,  perilling  their  own  lives  and  shedding 
the  blood  of  others  without  remorse,  in  assertion  of 
some  shadowy  shade  of  orthodox  expression,  hardly 
anywhere  do  we  find  them  asserting  their  liberties 
or  their  religion  with  intrepid  resistance.  Hatred  of 
heresy  was  a  more  stirring  motive  than  the  dread  or 
the  danger  of  Islamism.  After  the  first  defeats  the 
Christian  mind  was  still  further  prostrated  by  the 
common  notion  that  the  invasion  of  the  Aralra  was 
a  just  and   heaven -commissioned    visitation  for  their 
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Submission  was  humble  acquiescence  in  the  will 
of  Grod ;  resistance  a  vain,  ahnost  an  impious,  strug- 
gle to  avert  inevitable  punishment.  God  was  against 
them ;  hereafter  he  might  be  propitiated  by  their  suf- 
ferings, but  now  (such  was  their  gloomy  predes- 
tinarianism)  they  were  doomed  to  drink  the  lees  of 
humiliation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  young  fanaticism  of  the 
Mussulman  was  constantly  fed  by  immediate  promises 
and  inmiediate  terrors.  He  saw  hell  with  its  fires 
blazing  behind  him  if  he  fled,  paradise  opening  before 
him  if  he  fell.^  The  predestined  was  but  fulfilling 
his  &te,  accomplishing  the  unalterable  will  of  God, 
whether  in  death  or  victory.  God's  immutable  decree 
was  the  guardian  of  his  unassailable  life,  or  had  already 
appointed  his  inevitable  death.  The  battle-cry  of  Kha- 
led,  the  Sword  of  God,  was  "  Fight,  fight  I  Paradise  1 
Paradise  1 "  "  Methinks  "  (cried  the  youthful  cousin 
<rf  Khaled  in  the  heat  of  battle)  **  I  see  the  black-eyed 
girls  looking  upon  me,  one  of  whom,  if  she  should  ap- 
pear in  this  world,  all  mankind  would  die  for  the  love 
,  of  her.  And  I  see  in  the  hand  of  one  of  them  a  hand- 
kerchief of  green  silk,  and  a  cap  made  of  precious 
stones,  and  she  beckons  me,  and  calls  out,  Come  hither 
quickly,  I  love  thee  1 "  ^  Contrast  this  as  a  motive  to 
tfio  heart  of  a  ruder,  a  grosser  race,  with  the  Chris- 
tian's calm,  vague,  trembling  anticipations  of  a  beati- 
tude, of  which  Aat  which  was  most  definite  was 
exemption  firom  the  sorrows  and  sins  of  life,  the  com- 

1  The  ezhorUtioii  of  the  generals  was  brief  and  forcible  (at  the  battle  of 
Jarmok):  **  Paradise  is  before  you;  the  devil  and  hell-fire  in  your  rear.**  -> 
eUbbon,  o.  zlL  iz.  405. 

s  Ockley,  i.  p.  997. 
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panionship  of  saints  and  martyrs,  or  even  of  tbe  Be- 
Jeemer  himself;  or  perhaps  some  indistinct  vision  of 
angelic  presence,  sweet  and  solemn  but  unimpassioned 
music,  a  wilderness  of  dazzling  light. 

But  Christianity  did  not  even  offer  a  stubborn  pas- 
sive  resistance.^  The  great  cities,  which,  in  the  uttec 
inexperience  of  the  Arabs  in  the  art  of  siege,  might 
have  been  expected  to  be  inexpugnable,  except  by  fiun- 
r«ibie  me,  fell  one  after  another :  Bosra,  Damascos, 

duMaiiity.  Jerusalem  became  Mohammedan.  The  first 
great  conquest,  before  either  of  the  dedsive  battles 
which  lost  Syria,  showed  that  the  religion  as  well  as 
the  arms  of  Islam  was  formidable  to  Christendom 
The  strong  city  of  Bosra  fell  not  merely  by  an  act  of 
treachery,  but  of  apostasy,  and  that  in  no  less  a  person 
than  the  governor,  the  base  Rcnnanus.  In  the  face  of 
the  people,  thus  reduced  to  the  yoke  of  the  Saracens, 
the  unblushing  ren^ade  owned  his  treason.  He  re- 
proached the  Christians  as  enemies  of  Ood,  because 
enemies  of  his  apostle ;  he  disclaimed  all  connection 
with  his  Christian  brethren  in  this  world  or  the  next, 
and  he  pronounced  his  new  creed  with  ostentatious 
distinctness.  "  I  choose  Grod  for  my  Lord,  Moham- 
medanism for  my  religion,  the  temple  of  Mecca  for  the 
place  of  my  worship,  the  Mussulmans  for  my  brethr^i, 
and  Mohammed  for  my  prophet  and  apostle.*' 

At  Damascus  the  valiant  Thomas,  who  had  assumed 

1  The  complete  conqaeet  of  Syria  occupied  about  five  jean. — Weil,  I- 
S3.  Abnbeker's  instrnctions  to  the  fint  army  which  invaded  Chnstiafl 
Syria  were  in  these  terms:  ^  Fight  valiantly.  .  .  .  Mutilate  not  the  vaa- 
quished;  slay  not  old  men,  women,  or  children;  destroy  not  palm-trees; 
bum  not  fruit-trees;  kill  not  cattle,  but  ibr  food.  Ton  will  find  men  in 
solitude  and  meditotion,  devoted  to  God;  do  thmn  no  harm.  Too  will  find 
others  with  their  heads  tonsured,  and  a  lock  of  hair  upon  thdr  shaven 
crowns;  them  smite  with  your  sabres,  and  give  them  no  quarter.*' — Caua 
sin  de  Perceval,  iii.  343. 
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the  command  of  the  city,  attempted  to  en-y^j^ 
counter  the  fanaticism  of  the  Mussulmans  by  ^^*'"»^"- 
awakening  as  strong  fanaticism  on  his  own  side.  The 
crucifix  was  erected  at  the  gate  from  which  Thomaa 
issued  forth  to  charge  the  enemy.  The  bishop  with 
his  clergy  stood  around,  the  New  Testament  was 
placed  near  the  crucifix.  Thomas  placed  his  hand  on 
the  book  of  peace  and  love,  and  solemnly  appealed  to 
Heaven  to  decide  the  truth  of  the  conflicting  religions. 
**  O  God,  if  our  religion  be  true,  deliver  us  not  into  the 
hands  of  our  enemies,  but  overthrow  the  oppressor. 
O  God,  succor  those  which  profess  the  truth  and  are 
in  the  right  way."^  The  prayer  was  interpreted  by 
the  apostate  Romanus  to  Serjabil,  the  Mohammedan 
general.  "  Thou  liest,  thou  enemy  of  God  ;  for  Jesus 
is  of  no  more  account  with  God  than  Adam.  He 
created  him  out  of  the  dust,  and  made  him  a  living 
man,  walking  upon  the  earth,  and  afterwards  raised 
him  to  heaven."  But  Christianity  in  the  East  was  not 
yet  a  rival  Mohammedanism ;  it  required  that  admix- 
ture of  the  Teutonic  character  which  formed  chivalry, 
to  combat  on  equal  terms  with  the  warriors  of  the  Ko- 
ran. Latin  Christianity  alone  could  be  the  antagonist 
of  the  new  &ith.  The  romantic  adventure  of  Jonas 
the  Damascene,  who  to  save  his  life  abandoned  his 
religion,  in  his  blind  passion  led  the  conquering  Mos- 
lemins  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives  from  Damascus,  and 
was  astonished  that  his  beloved  Eudocia  spumed  with 
contempt  the  hand  of  a  renegade,  may  suggest  that 
Christianity  had  no  very  strong  hold  on  many  of  the 
bravest  of  the  Roman  soldiers.' 

1  Ockley,  L  87. 

*  This  stoiy,  the  subject  of  Hnghes^s  Siege  of  Damaiciis,  is  told  at  lengtk 
Vy  Ockley  and  Gibbon:  Dr.  Weil  treats  it  as  fiction. 
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The  capitulation  of  Jerusalem  shows  the  terms  im- 
Of  jenuatom.  posed  bj  the  couquerof  on  his  subjects  who 
^^  ^^  refused  to  embrace  Islamism,  and  the  de- 
graded state  to  which  the  Christians  sank  at  once 
under  the  Mohammedan  empire.  The  characteristic 
summons  of  the  city  was  addressed  to  the  chief  com- 
manders and  inhabitants  of  ^lia.  If  they  admitted 
at  once  the  unity  of  Grod,  that  Mohammed  was  the 
Prophet  of  God,  and  the  resurrection  and  the  last 
judgment,  then  it  would  be  unlawful  for  the  Moham- 
medans to  shed  their  blood  or  violate  their  property. 
The  alternative  was  tribute  or  submission ;  ^^  otherwise 
I  shall  bring  men  against  you  who  love  death  better 
than  you  do  the  drinking  of  wine  or  eating  hogV 
flesh.  ^"  He  declared  that  he  would  not  leave  the 
walls  till  he  had  slain  the  garrison  and  made  slaves 
of  the  people.  During  four  months  Jerusalem  held 
out  in  ^lant  resistance ;  even  then  it  refused  to  sur- 
render but  to  the  Caliph  in  person.  The  sternly  fira 
gal  Omar  arrived  before  the  walls.  On  the  part  of  the 
Romans  the  n^otiation  was  conducted  by  the  Bishop 
Sophronius ;  and  Sophronius  was  constrained  to  sub- 
mit to  the  humiliating  ftmcdon  of  showing  the  Holj 
Places  of  the  city  to  the  new  Lord  of  Jerusalem;'' 
to  point  out  the  site  of  the  temple  in  order  that  the 
Caliph  might  erect  there  his  stately  mosque  for  the 
worship  of  Islam.      In   the  secret  bitterness  of  his 

^  Ockley,  ftom  the  author  of  the  History  of  the  Holy  Land. 

>  The  Arabian  traditioiiB  mentioii  yarioos  artifices  of  Sophronliis  to  £• 
^ert  Omar  from  the  real  holy  plaoe,  but  its  tme  site  had  been  deeoribed  hf 
the  Prophet  to  Omar.  The  Prophet  had  seen  it,  as  will  be  remembend,  ii 
his  mysterioos  journey.  One  curious  account  states  that  Omar  crspt  on 
his  hands  and  knees  till  he  came  to  the  great  sewer.  He  then  stood  op- 
right,  and  proclaimed  it  to  be  the  place  described  by  the  PropheL  —  Hist 
of  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  p.  176. 
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heart  the  bishop  said,  *^  Now  indeed  is  the  abomina* 
tion  of  desolation  in  the  holj  of  holies." 

Bj  the  terms  of  the  treaty  the  Christians  sank  at 
once  to  an  inferior  and  subject  people,'  Chris-  xreaty  of 
tianity  to  a  religion  permitted  to  exist  by  the  <»pi*~>»«on- 
haughty  disdain  of  the  conqueror ;  it  submitted  to  the 
ignominy  of  toleration.  Christianity  was  to  withdraw 
from  the  public  gaze,  to  conceal  itself  in  its  own  mod^ 
est  sanctuary,  no  longer  to  dazzle  the  general  mind  by 
the  pomp  of  its  processions  or  the  solemnity  of  its  ser- 
vices.^ The  sight  of  the  devout  Mussulman  was  not 
to  be  offended  by  the  symbols  of  the  £iith ;  the  cross 
was  no  longer  to  be  exhibited  on  the  outside  of  the 
churches.  The  bells  were  to  be  silent ;  the  torches 
no  longer  to  glitter  along  the  streets.  The  Christians 
were  to  wail  their  dead  in  secrecy ;  they  were,  at  the 
same  time,  though  their  ceremonies  were  not  to  be  in- 
sulted by  profane  interruption,  not  to  enjoy  the  full 
privilege  of  privacy.  Their  churches  were  at  all 
times  to  be  open,  if  the  Mussulman  should  choose  to 
enter ;  but  to  attempt  to  convert  the  Mussulman  was 
a  crime.  They  were  interdicted  from  teaching  their 
children  the  Kor&n,  lest,  no  doubt,  it  should  be  pro- 
&ned  by  their  irreverent  mockery;  even  the  holy 
language  (the  Arabic)  was  prohibited:  they  were 
not  to  write  or  engrave  their  signet-rings  with  Ara- 
bic letters. 

The  monasteries  were  allowed  to  remain,  and  the 

^  The  capitulation  is  in  the  Histoiy  of  the  Temple,  above  cited.  It  ii 
quoted  from  the  work  of  Abderrahman  Ibn  Tamin.  It  pretends  that  these 
were  terms  submitted  of  their  own  accord  by  the  Christians,  bat  the  Ian* 
fOBge  of  the  conquering  Mussulman  is- too  manifest 

s  They  were  not  publidj  to  exhibit  the  astociatinff  religion,  that  i^ 
which  associated  other  gods  with  the  one  God. 
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Mussulman  exacted  the  same  hospitality  within  those 
hallowed  walls  which  was  wont  to  be  offisred  to  the 
Christian.  The  monks  were  to  lodge  the  way&ring 
Mussulman,  as  other  pilgrims,  for  three  ni^ts  and 
give  him  food.  No  spy  was  to  be  ccmcealed  in  churdi 
or  monastery. 

The  whole  people  was  degraded  into  a  marked  and 
abject  caste.  Everywhere  they  were  to  honor  thd 
Mussulmans,  and  give  place  before  them.  They  were 
to  wear  a  difierent  dress ;  not  to  presume  to  the  tur- 
ban, the  slipper,  or  girdle,  or  the  parting  of  the  hair. 
They  were  to  ride  on  lowly  beasts,  widi  saddles  not 
of  the  military  shape.  The  weapons  of  war  w^re 
proscribed,  the  sword,  the  bow,  and  the  club.  K  at 
any  time  they  carried  a  sword,  it  was  not  to  be  sus- 
pended from  the  girdle.  Their  foreheads  were  to  be 
shaved,  their  dress  girt  up,  but  not  with  a  broad 
girdle.  They  were  not  to  call  themselves  by  Mus- 
sulman names;  nor  were  they  to  corrupt  the  ab- 
vtemious  Islamite  by  selling  wine;  nor  possess  any 
slave  who  had  been  honored  by  the  fiimiliarity  of  ft 
Mussulman.  Omar  added  a  clause  to  protect  the 
sanctity  of  the  Mussulman's  pei^son,  it  was  a  crime 
in  a  Christian  to  strike  a  Mussulman. 

Such  was  the  condition  to  which  the  Christian  in- 
liabitants  of  Jerusalem  fell  at  once ;  nearly  the  same 
terms,  no  doubt,  were  enforced  on  all  the  ChrisdaitB 
of  Syria.  For  neither  Antioch  nor  Aleppo,  nor  any 
of  the  other  great  towns,  made  any  vigorous  or  last- 
ing resistance.  The  Emperor  Heraclius  withdrew 
bis  troops,  and  abandoned  the  h(^eless  contest. 
Syria,  from  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  be- 
came a  province   of   Islamism,  undisturbed    by   any 
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aerious  aggression  of  the  Christians  till  the  time  of 
the  Cmsades. 

The  Christian  historian  is  not  called  npon  to  de- 
scribe the  Mohammedan  conquest  of  Persia,  coaavmtot 
The    religion    of   the  fire-worshippers,  and^~** 
die   throne  of   the  Sassanian  dynasty,  occnpied  the 
arms  of  the  Mohammedans  less  than  twenty  ^^^  ^ 
years.     Yezdegird,  the  last  of  the  Sassanians,  *^^^- 
perished  in  his  flight  by  an  ignoble  hand.     The  Caliph 
was  master  of  all  the  wealth,  the  territory,  and  the 
[Kxwer  of  that  Persian  kingdom  which  had  so  long  con- 
tested the  East  with  the  Byzantine  empire. 

At  the  same  time  the  tide  of  conquest  was  flowing 
westward  with  slower  but  as  irresistible  force.^  of  Vsjpt. 
In  less  than  three  years  the  Saracens  were  masters  of 
Egypt.  Egypt  fell  an  easy  prey,  betrayed  by  the  in- 
ternal hostility  of  the  conflicting  Christian  sects.  The 
Monophysite  religious  controversy  had  become  a  dis- 
tinction not  of  sect  only  but  of  race.  The  native 
Egyptian  population,  the  Copts,  were  stem  Monophy- 
sites ;  the  Gh^eks,  especially  those  of  Alexandria,  ad- 
hered to  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  Mokawkas,  by 
his  name  a  native  Egyptian,  had  attained  to  great 
power  and  influence ;  he  is  called  Governor  of  Egypt 
under  Heraclius.  Mokawkas,  according  to  the  tradi- 
tion, had  been  among  the  potentates  summoned  by 
Mohammed  himself  to  receive  the  doctrine  of  Islam. 
He  had  returned  a  courteous  refiisal,  accompanied  with 
honorable  gifts.  Now,  on  the  piinciple  that  religious 
hatred  is  more  intense  against  tho^e  who  differ  the  least 
in  opinion,  Mokawkas  and  the  whole  Coptic  popula- 

1  The  invasioD  of  Amrou  ia  dated  June,  638;  the  capture  of  Alexanrlria 
Deoember  22,  a.x>.  640  (641,  Weil). 
YOL.  n.  11 
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tion,  perhaps  groaning  under  some  immediate  tyranny, 
preferred  to  the  rule  of  those  who  asserted  two  natures 
in  Christ,  that  of  those  who  altogether  denied  his 
divinity.  They  acquiesced  at  once  in  the  dominion  <rf 
Amrou  ;  they  rejoiced  when  the  proud  Greek  city  of 
Alexandria,  the  seat  of  the  tyrannical  patriarcli,  who 
would  enforce  upon  them  the  creed  of  Chalcedon,  fell 
before  his  arms;  they  were  only  indignant  tliat  the 
contemptuous  toleration  of  the  Mohammedans  was 
extended  as  well  to  those  who  believed  in  the  two 
natures,  as  to  those  who  adhered  to  the  Monopfaysitic 
creed.^ 

The  complete  subjugation  of  Africa  was  less  r^id ; 
Of  AfHoa.  it  was  half  a  century  before  the  fell  of  Gar- 
647  to  898.  thuge.  The  Commencement  of  the  dghth 
century  saw  the  Mohammedans  masters  of  the  laigest 
and  most  fertile  part  of  Spain.  Latin  Christianity  has 
lost  the  country  of  Cyprian  and  Augustine ;  the  num- 
ber of  extinguished  bishoprics  is  almost  countless. 

The  splendor  of  these  triumphs  of  the  Mohammedan 
arms  has  obscured  the  progress  of  the  Mohammedan 
religion.  In  fer  less  than  a  century,  not  only  has  the 
Caliph  become  the  sovereign,  but  Islamism  the  domi- 
nant feith  in  Persia,  Syria,  Egypt,  Africa,  and  part  of 
Spain.^  But  how  did  the  religion,  though  that  of  the 
ruling  power,  become  that  of  the  subject  people  ?  In 
Arabia  alone  the  Eor&n  had  demanded  the  absolute 
extirpation  of  all  rival  modes  of  belief,  of  Judaism  and 
Christianity,  as  well  as  of  the  older  idolatries.  Though 
vestiges  both  of  Judaism  and  Christianity  might  re- 
main, to  Omar  is  attributed  the  glory  of  having  fut 
filled  the  Prophet's  injunctions.     But  the  earUer  con 

1  CJompare  Weil,  i .  105-114  «  Ockley,  vol  L  p.  118. 
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quests  do  not  seem,  like  those  of  a  later  Pn«iw0  or 
period,  that  of  the  Ghazneirides  in  India,  dftniam. 
and  of  the  Turks  in  Europe,  the  superinduetion  of  an 
armed  aristocracy  in  nambers  comparatively  small ; 
of  a  new  and  dominant  caste  into  an  old  society,  which 
in  the  one  case  remained  Brahminical  or  Buddhist,  in 
the  other  Christian.  Mohammedanism  in  most  of  the 
conquered  countries  becomes  the  religion  of  the  people. 
In  Persia  the  triumph  of  the  religion  was  as  complete 
as  that  of  the  arms.  The  faithftd  worshippers  of  fire, 
the  hierarchy  of  Zoroaster,  dwindled  away,  and  retired 
dther  into  the  bordering  and  more  inaccessible  districts, 
or  into  India.  On  the  south  of  the  Caspian,  on  Mount 
Elbourz,  the  sacred  fire  continued  to  bum  in  soUtary 
splendor,  after  it  had  been  extinguished  or  had  expired 
on  the  countless  temples,  which,  under  the  Sassanian 
dynasty,  had  arisen  from  the  Tigris  nearly  to  the  In- 
dus. The  sacred  books  of  Zoroaster,  or  at  least  those 
of  the  revived  Zoroastrianism  under  Ardeschir  Babhe^ 
gan,  were  preserved  by  the  fiuthful  conununities,  who 
found  an  hospitable  reception  in  India.  Soon  after  the 
conquest  the  followers  of  Magianism  seem  to  have  be- 
come so  little  dangerous,  that  the  Caliphs  gave  to  them 
the  privilege  of  the  same  toleration  as  to  the  Christians 
and  Jews ;  they  became  what  the  Eor&n  denied  them 
to  be,  a  third  people  of  the  Book.  The  formation  of 
a  new  national  language,  the  mod^n  Persian,  from 
the  admixture  of  the  old  native  tongue  with  the  Arar 
bic,  shows  the  complete  incorporation  of  the  two  races, 
who  have  ever  since  remained  Mohammedan.  But  in 
the  countries  wrested  from  Christianity  the  case  was 
different.  With  the  remarkable  exception  of  North- 
vim  Africa,  perhaps  of  Southern  Spam,  Christianity 
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thou^  in  degradation  and  subjection,  never  ceased  to 
exist  There  was  no  complete  change  wrought  like 
the  slow  yet  total  extinction  of  Paganism  in  the 
Roman  world  by  Christianily.  In  all  the  Christian 
conntries,  in  Syria,  and  other  parts  <^  Asia,  and  in 
Egypt,  of  the  three  fearful  altematiyes  offered  by  th^ 
Arabian  invader  —  Islam,  the  sword,  or  tribute — the 
Christians,  after  a  vain  appeal  to  the  sword,  had  qui- 
etly acquiesced  in  the  humiliating  tribute.  They  had 
capitulated  on  the  payment  of  a  regular  poUrtax,  and 
that  not  a  very  heavy  one,  imposed  on  the  believ«ns  in 
every  religion  but  that  of  the  Koran.  So  the  Nesto- 
rian  and  Jacobite  Christians  in  Persia  and  Syria,  the 
Copts  in  Egypt,  and  a  few  waning  communities  for  a 
certain  time  even  in  Africa,  maintained  their  worship. 
Still  the  rdative  numbers  of  the  Mohammedans  in* 
creased  with  great  rapidity.  But  as,  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  these  immense  conquests,  spread  over  so  vast 
a  surface,  the  Arabian  armies  must  have  been  very  in- 
considerable (little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the 
statement  of  numbers  in  Oriental  writers),  so  also 
looking,  in  a  general  way,  to  the  population  of  Arabia, 
and  supposing  that  the  ^ithusiasm  of  conquest  and  re- 
ligion swept  forth  a  very  large  part  of  it  in  these  armed 
migrations  to  foreign  lands,  they  must  still  have  borne 
but  a  small  proportion  to  the  conquered  races.  In 
most  countries  the  Arabic  language  became  not  merely 
that  of  the  state  but  of  the  people. 

Our  information  is  singularly  deficient  as  to  this 
silent  revolution  in  the  Christian  part  of  the  Moham* 
medan  conquests.  We  have  seen,  though  not  so  dis- 
tinctly, perhaps,  as  we  might  wish,  primitive  Christian- 
itr  gradually  impregnating  the  mind  and  heart  of  the 
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Roman  world ;  the  in&nt  communities  are  found  set- 
tling in  all  the  great  cities,  and  graduallj  absorbing 
into  themselves  a  large  portion  of  the  people ;  minds 
of  all  orders,  orators,  philosophers,  statesmen,  at  length 
emperors,  surrender  to  the  steady  aggression  of  the 
Gospel.  In  some  cases  may  be  traced  the  struggles 
of  old  religious  belief,  the  pangs  and  throes  of  the 
spiritual  reg^ieration.  We  know  the  arguments 
which  persuaded,  the  impulses  which  moved,  the 
hopes  and  fears  which  achieved,  the  religious  victory. 
But  the  moral  causes,  and  moral  causes  there  must 
have  been,  for  the  triumph  of  Islamism,  are  Q^^^m 
altogether  obscure  and  conjectural.  Egypt  ***"^ 
has  shown  how  the  mutual  hostility  of  the  Christianfl 
advanced  the  progress  of  the  Mohammedan  arms ;  it 
is  too  probable  that  it  advanced  Ukewise  the  progress 
of  the  Mohammedan  faith.  What  was  the  state  of 
the  Christian  world  in  the  provinces  exposed  to  the 
first  invasion  of  Mohammedanism  ?  Sect  opposed  to 
sect,  clergy  wrangling  with  clergy,  upon  the  most 
abstruse  and  metaphysical  points  of  doctrine.  The 
orthodox,  the  Nestorians,  the  Eutychians,  the  Jaco- 
bites, were  persecuting  each  other  with  unexhausted 
animosity ;  and  it  is  not  judging  too  severely  the  evils 
of  religious  controversy  to  suppose  that  many  would 
rejoice  in  the  degradation  of  their  adversaries  under 
the  yoke  of  the  unbeliever,  rather  than  make  common 
cause  with  them  in  defence  of  their  common  Christian- 
ity, lu  how  many  must  this  incessant  disputation 
have  shaken  the  foundations  of  their  faith  I  It  had 
been  wonderful  if  thousands  had  not,  in  their  weari- 
less and  perplexity,  sought  refuge  from  these  inter- 
minable  and  implacalle  controversies  in  the  simple, 
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intelligible  tnith  of  the  Divine  Unity,  though  por- 
chased  by  the  acknowledgm^it  of  the  prophetk  mis- 
sion  of  Mohammed. 

Mohammed,  when  he  sanctioned  one  of  the  old 
gg^,^^  Arabian  usages.  Polygamy,  foresaw  not  how 
i****^*'"^-  powerftil  an  instrument  this  would  be  for  the 
dissemination  of  his  religion.  This  usage  he  limited, 
indeed,  in  the  Kor&n,  but  claimed  a  privilege  in 
himself  of  extending  to  the  utmost.  His  successors, 
and  most  of  the  more  wealthy  and  powerfiil  Moham- 
medans, assumed  the  privilege  and  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Prophet,  if  not  in  direct  violation,  by  a 
convenient  interpretation  of  the  Law. 

Polygamy,  on  the  whole,  is  justly  considered  u 
unfavorable  to  population,  but  while  it  diminishes  in 
one  class,  it  may  proportionately  tend  to  rapid  and 
continual  increase  in  another.  The  crowding  together 
of  numerous  females  in  one  harem,  unless  they  are 
imported  from  foreign  countries,  since  the  numbei  of 
male  and  female  births  are  nearly  equal,  must  with- 
draw them  from  the  lower  and  poorer  classes.  While 
then  the  wealthy  and  the  powerfol  would  have  veiy 
large  families,  the  poor  would  be  condemned  to  sterile 
celibacy,  to  promiscuous  concubinage,  or  worse.  In 
this  relation  stood  the  Christian  to  the  Mohamme- 
dan population.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Christian  females  were  drawn  off  in  great  numbers 
by  violence,  by  seduction,  by  all  the  means  at  the 
command  of  the  conqueror,  of  the  master,  of  the  pur- 
chaser, into  the  harems  of  the  Islamites.  Among  the 
earliest  questions  suggested  to  the  Caliph  by  the  chi^ 
of  the  Syrian  army,  was  the  lawfulness  of  intermar- 
riage with  Grecian  women,  which  had  been  prohibited 
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by  the  severe  Abu  Obeidah.  The  more  indulgent 
Cah'ph  Omar,  though  himself  the  most  abstemious 
of  men,  admitted  the  full  right  of  the  brave  Moham- 
medans to  those  enjoyments  which  they  had  won  by 
their  valor.  Those  who  had  no  families  in  Arabia,  might 
marry  in  Syria ;  and  might  purchase  female  slaves  to 
the  utmost  of  their  desires  and  of  their  abilities.^  The 
Christian,  on  the  other  hand,  confined  by  his  reh'gion 
to  one  wife,  often  too  degraded  or  too  poor  to  desire 
or  to  maintain  one;  with  a  strong  and  melancholy 
sense  of  the  insecurity  of  his  household  ;  perhaps  with 
the  monastic  feeling,  already  so  deeply  impressed  on 
many  minds,  now  strengthened  by  such  dismal  calami- 
ties, might,  if  of  a  better  class,  shrink  from  being  the 
parent  of  a  race  of  slaves ;  or  impose  upon  himself  as 
a  virtue  that  continence  which  was  almost  a  necessity. 

But  all  the  children  of  Christian  women  by  Moham- 
medans, even  if  the  mothers  should  have  remained 
fiuthful  to  the  Gospel,  would,  of  course,  be  brought 
up  as  Mohammedans ;  and  thus,  in  the  fresh  and  vig- 
orous days  of  the  early  Arabian  conquerors,  before 
the  harem  had  produced  its  inevitable  eventual  effects, 
effeminacy,  feebleness,  premature  exhaustion,  and  do- 
mestic jealousies,  polygamy  would  be  constantly  swelling 
the  number  of  the  Mohammedan  aristocracy,  while 
the  Christians  were  wasting  away  in  numbers,  as  in 
wealth  and  position.  Nor  would  it  be  the  higher 
ranks  of  the  conquerors  alone  which  would  be  thus 
intercepting,  as  it  were,  the  natural  growth  of  the 
Christian  population,  and  turning  it  into  Mohamme- 
dan. The  Arab  invasions  were  not,  like  the  Teutonic, 
the  migrations  of  tribes  and  nations,  but  the  inroad  of 

1  Ockley,  i.  275. 
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armies.  Some  might  return  to  thdr  fiEunilies  in  Ara- 
bia; a  few,  when  settled  in  foreign  lands,  might  be 
joined  by  their  household ;  but  by  fiur  the  larger  nnni- 
ber  of  the  warriors,  wh^er  married  or  unmarried, 
would  assert  the  privilege  of  conquest  sanctioned  bj  the 
Koran,  and  by  the  Caliph,  the  expounder  of  the  Eo- 
r&n.  As  long  as  there  were  women,  the  hot  Arab  would 
not  repress  his  authorized  passions  ;  he  would  not  wait 
A>r  Paradise  to  reward  his  toils.  The  females  would 
be  the  possession  of  the  strongest ;  and  he  would  not 
permit  his  offspring,  even  if  the  moth^  should  be  a 
fervait  Christian,  and  retain  influence  over  her  child 
(in  most  cases  she  would  probably  be  indifferent,  if  not 
a  convert),  to  inherit  the  degradation  of  an  inferior 
caste,  but  would  assert  for  him  all  the  rights  of  Islam- 
itish  descent.  It  would  be  difficult  to  calculate  the 
efiect  of  this  constant  propagation  of  one  race,  and 
diminution  of  the  other,  even  in  a  few  generations. 

So  grew  the  Mohammedan  empire  into  a  multitude 
]£,(^iof  of  Mohammedan  nations,  owning,  notwitb- 
mftdim^oon-  Standing  contested  successions,  at  least  a  r&- 
qaests.  moto  allegiance  to  the  Caliph,  the  h^  and 
repres«itative  of  the  Prophei,  but  with  thdr  religious 
fiu:  more  formidable  to  Christendom  than  thdr  poUtical 
unity.  Christendom  was  not  only  assailed  in  front 
and  on  its  more  immediate  borders ;  not  only  reduced 
to  but  a  precarious  and  narrow  footing  in  Asia ;  en- 
dangered, so  soon  as  the  Arabs  became  a  naval  as  well 
as  a  military  power,  along  the  whole  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, in  all  its  islands  and  on  all  its  coasts :  but  it 
was  flanked,  as  it  were,  by  the  Mohammedans  of 
Spain,  who  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  penetn^ed  mk" 
the  very  heart  of  the  Frankish  eonpire. 
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But  the  most  important  consequence  of  the  outburst 
of  Mohammedanism  in  the  history  of  the  ]t«ugioQfl 
world  and  of  Christianity  was  its  inevitable  ooiMeqwnoei 
transmutation  of  Christianity  into  a  religion  of  war, 
at  first  defensive,  afterwards,  during  the  Crusades,  ag- 
gressive. Religious  wars,  strictly  speaking,  were  as  yei 
unknown.  Christian  nations  had  mingled  in  strife,  re- 
ligious animosities  had  imbittered,  or  even  been  a  pretext 
for  wars  between  the  Arian  Goths  or  Vandals,  and  the 
Trinitarian  Romans  or  Franks.  Local  i>ersecutions, 
as  among  the  Donadsts  of  Africa,  had  been  enforced 
and  repelled  by  arms ;  perhaps  in  some  instances 
bishops,  in  defence  of  their  native  country,  had  at 
least  directed  military  operations.  In  ancient  history 
the  gods  of  conflicting  nations  had  joined  in  the  contest. 
But  the  world  had  not  yet  witnessed  wars  of  which 
religion  was  the  avowed  and  ostensible  motive,  the 
olgect  of  conquest  the  propagation  of  an  adverse  faith, 
the  penalty  of  defeat  the  oppression,  if  not  the  extir- 
paticm,  of  a  national  creed.  The  appearance  of  the 
Crescent  or  of  the  Cross,  not  so  much  over  the  for- 
tresses or  citadels,  as  over  the  temples  ^  G^Q^t,  the 
churches,  or  the  mosques,  was  the  conclusive  sign  of 
the  victory  of  Christian  or  Islamite.  Hence  sprung 
the  rdigious  element  in  Christian  chivalry ;  and  hap- 
pily, or  rather  mercifully  for  the  destinies  of  mankind 
in  which  Christianity  and  Christian  civilization  wejre 
hereafter  to  resume,  or,  more  properly,  to  attain  their 
slow  preponderance  (it  may  be  hoped,  their  complete 
and  final  triumph),  was  it  ordained  that  the  ruder 
barbarian  virtues,  strength,  energy,  courage,  endur- 
ance, enterprise,  had  been  infused  into  tLe  worn-out 
«nd  decrepit   Roman  empure;  that  kings  of  Teutonic 
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descent,  Franks,  Germans,  Normans,  had  inhented 
the  dominions  of  the  Western  empire,  and  made,  in 
some  respects,  until  the  late  conquest  of  Constanti- 
nople by  the  Turks,  common  cause  with  the  Christian 
East  Christendom  thus  assailed  along  its  wh(Je  fron- 
tier, and  threatened  in  its  very  centre,  in  Rome  itself 
and  even  in  Graul,  was  compelled  to  emblazon  ^ 
Cross  on  its  banner,  and  to  hei^ten  all  the  impulses 
of  freedom  and  patriotism  by  the  still  stronger  passion 
of  religious  enthusiasm.  Christianity  had  subdued 
the  worid  by  peace,  she  could  only  defend  it  by  war. 
However  foreign  then  and  adverse  to  her  genuine 
spirit;  however  it  might  tend  to  promote  the  worst 
and  most  anti-Christian  vices,  cruelty,  licentiousness, 
pride,  hatred,  and  to  establish  brute  force  as  the  rule 
and  law  of  society  ;  however  the  veiry  virtues  of  such 
a  period  Iriight  harmonize  but  doubtfully  with  the 
Gospel ;  it  was  an  ordeal  through  which  it  must  pass. 
The  Church  must  become  militant  in  its  popular  and 
secular  sense ;  it  must  protect  its  altars,  its  temples,  its 
Gospel  itself  by  other  arms  than  those  of  patient  en- 
durao^,^  2^Id  persuasion,  resigned  and  submissive 
martyrdom. 

The  change  was  as  complete  as  inevitaUe.  Chiis- 
chitetiMiitj  tianity  in  its  turn  began  to  make  reprisals 
'~****  by  the  Mohammedan  apostleship  of  fire  and 
sword.  The  noblest  and  most  earnest  believers  might 
seem  to  have  read  the  Eorftn  rather  than  the  Gospel. 
The  faith  of  Christ  or  the  sword  is  die  battle-word  of 
Charlemagne  against  the  Saxons ;  die  Pope  preaches 
the  Crusades;  and  St.  Louis  devoutly  believes  that 
ne  is  hewing  his  way  to  heaven  through  die  bleeding 
ranks  of  the  Saracens. 
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Nar  indeed,  in  some  other  respects,  was  Mohamme- 
danism altogether  an  unworthy  antagonist  m^k^^^^^^ 
of  Christianity.  Not  less  rapid  and  wondeiv  ^i^^i*"*'®^ 
ful  than  the  expansion  of  the  Mohammedan  empire, 
and  the  religion  of  Islam,  was  the  growth  of  Moham- 
medan civilization  —  that  civilization  the  highest,  it 
should  seem,  attainable  by  the  Asiatic  type  of  man- 
kind. Starting  above  six  centuries  later,  it  has  nearly 
reached  its  height  long  before  Christianity.  The  bar- 
barous Bedouins  are  become  magnificent  monarchs ;  in 
Damascus,  in  Bagdad,  in  Samarcand,  in  Cairo,  in 
Cairoan,  in  Fez,  in  Seville,  and  in  Cordova,  the  arts 
of  peace  are  cultivated  with  splendor  and  success. 
The  East  had  probably  never  beheld  courts  more  pol- 
ished than  that  of  Haroun  al  Raschid.  Cairo,  in 
some  points  at  least,  rivalled  Alexandria.  Africa  had 
not  yet  become  a  coast  of  pirates.  In  Spairr  cultiTU- 
tion  had  never  been  carried  to  such  perfection ;  Anda- 
lusia has  never  recovered  the  expulsion  cf  the  Moors 
In  most  of  the  Mohammedan  cities  the  mosques  were 
probably,  in  grandeur  and  decoration  (so  far  as  severe 
Islamism  would  allow),  as  rich  as  the  Christian  cathe- 
drals of  those  times.  Letters,  especially  poetry,  were 
objects  of  proud  patronage  by  the  more  enlightened 
caliphs;  the  sciences  began  to  be  introduced  from 
Greece,  perhaps  from  India.  Europe  recovered  tlie 
astronomy  of  Alexandria,  even  much  of  the  science 
of  Aristotle,  from  Arabic  sources.  Commerce  led  her 
caravans  through  the  whole  range  of  the  Moliammo" 
dan  dominions ;  the  products  of  India  found  their  way 
to  the  court  of  Cordova.  Mohammedanism  might 
seem  in  danger  of  decay,  from  the  progress  of  its  own 
anwarlike  magnificence  and  luxury.     But  it  was  con- 
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ftandy  finding  on  its  borders,  or  within  its  tenitories, 
now  fierce  and  often  wandering  tribes.  New  Arabs, 
as  it  were,  who  reyived  all  its  old  adventurous  spirit, 
embraced  Islamism  widi  all  the  fervor  of  proselytes, 
and  either  filled  its  thrones  with  young  dynasties  of 
valiant  and  ambitious  kings,  or  propagated  its  em{Mre 
into  new  r^ons*  The  A%hans  ovarran  India,  and 
established  the  great  empire  of  the  Ghaznevides.  The 
Turks,  race  after  race,  Seljukians  and  Osmanlies, 
seized  the  falling  crescent,  and,  rivalling  in  fimati- 
cism  the  earliest  believers,  perpetuated  the  propagation 
of  the  fidth. 

The  expansion  ci  Islamism  itsdf,  the  ^argement 
of  her  stem  and  narrow  creed,  is  ev<m  more  extraor- 
dinary. The  human  mind,  urged  into  active  and 
vigorous  movement,  cannot  be  restrained  within  dose 
and  jealous  limits.  The  Koran  submits  to  a  trans- 
mutation more  complete  than  the  Gospel  und^r  the 
influences  of  Asiatic  Grnosticism  and  Greek  philoso- 
phy. Metaphysical  theology,  if  it  does  not  tamper 
with  the  unity  of  God,  discusses  his  being  and  attri- 
butes. The  rigid  predestinarianism  is  softened  away, 
if  not  among  the  soldiery,  in  the  ^)eculative  schools. 
The  sublime,  unapproachable  Deity  is  approached, 
embraced,  mingled  with,  by  the  Divine  Love  of  Sufi. 
Monachi«n  aislaves  the  Mohammedan,  as  it  bad  the 
(christian  mind.  The  dervish  rivals  the  Christian 
anchorite,  as  the  Christian  anchorite  the  Jewish  EssoBe 
or  the  Indian  Fakir. 
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OONYEBSION  OF  ENGLAND. 

Christianity  had  thus  lost  the  greater  part  of  hei 
dominion  in  two  continents.  Almost  the  whole  of 
Asia  had  settled  down  under  what  might  seem  a  more 
congenial  form  of  civil  and  religious  despotism ;  it  be- 
came again  Asiatic  in  all  its  public  and  social  system. 
Northern  Africa  was  doomed  to  exchange  her  Roman 
and  Christian  civilization  for  Arabic  religion,  manners, 
and  language,  which  by  degrees,  after  some  centuries, 
partly  firom  the  fanatic  and  more  rude  Mohamme- 
danism of  the  savage  native  races,  the  Berbers  and 
others,  sunk  back  into  utter  barbarism.  In  g^^p^ 
Europe,  in  the  meantime,  Christianity  was^*^***"* 
still  making  large  acquisitions,  laying  the  foundationb 
of  that  great  federation  of  Christian  kingdoms,  which 
by  their  hostility,  as  well  as  their  intercourse,  were  to 
act  upon  each  other :  until  at  length  that  political  and 
l)alanced  system  should^  arise,  out  of  which  and  by 
means  of  which,  our  smaller  continent  was  to  take 
the  lead  in  the  fuller  development  of  humanity ;  and 
Cl^ristian  Europe  rise  to  a  height  of  intellectual  and 
social  culture,  unexampled  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
and  not  yet,  perhaps,  at  its  full  and  perfect  growth. 
For  it  was  Christianity  alone  which  maintained  some 
kind  of  combination  among  the  crumbling  fragments 
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of  the  Roman  empire.  If  the  Barbaric  kingdomB  had 
two  associating  elements,  their  common  Teutomc  de- 
scent and  th«^ir  common  religion,  &r  the  weaker  was 
ilu.  kindred  and  affinity  of  race.  Their  native  inde- 
iwndence  wai'.  constantly  breaking  up  tliat  affinity  mto 
8i*j>arate,  and,  erelong,  hostile  tribes.  No  established 
right  of  primogeniture  controlled  the  perpetual  sever- 
ance of  every  realm,  at  each  succession,  into  new  lines 
of  kings.  Thus  Christianity  alone  was  a  bond  of 
union,  strong  and  enduring.  The  Teutonic  kingdoms 
acknowledged  their  allegiance  to  the  eccl^iastical  su- 
premacy of  Rome;  Rome  was  the  centre  and  capitid 
of  Western  Christendom. 

Western  Christendom  was  still  aggressive.  Its  first 
coDqaMtaof  effort  was  to  reclaim  Britain,  which  had  been 
christknity.  almost  entirely  lost  to  pagan  barbarism :  and 
next  advancing  beyond  the  uncertain  boundary  of  the 
old  Roman  empire,  to  plant  all  along  the  Rhine,  and 
far  beyond,  among  the  yet  unfelled  ferests  and  untilled 
morasses  of  Grermany,  settl^nents  which  gradually 
grew  up  into  great  and  wealthy  cities.  Slowly,  in- 
deed, but  constantly  in  advance,  after  the  r^ulae  of 
the  Saracenic  invasion  by  Charles  Martel,  Christianity 
remained,  if  not  undisputed,  yet  the  actual  soverdgn 
of  all  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mauit>-Span- 
ish  kingdom  and  some  of  the  Mediterranean  islands; 
and  so  compensated  by  its  conquests  in  the  North  for 
Its  losses  in  the  East  and  South.  Till  many  centuries 
later,  a  new  Asiatic  race,  the  Seljukian  Turks,  a  new 
outbiu^t,  as  it  were,  with  mudi  of  the  original  relig- 
ious fanaticism,  precipitated  itself  upcm  Europe,  and 
added  the  narrow  remnant  of  the  Greek  empire  tc 
[slamism  ani  Asiatic  influence. 
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Britain  was  the  only  country  in  which  the  conquest 
by  the  Northern  barbarians  had  been  fol- (jj^^a^^^^ 
lowed  by  the  extinction  of  Christianity.  *°  ^'*^- 
Nothing  certain  is  known  concerning  the  first  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Gospel  in  Roman  Britain.  The 
apostolic  establishment  by  St.  Paul  has  not  the  slight- 
est historical  ground ;  and  considering  the  state  of  the 
island,  a  state  of  fierce  and  perpetual  war  between  the 
advancing  Roman  conquerors  and  the  savage  natives, 
may  be  dismissed  as  nearly  impossible.  The  Roman 
legionary  on  active  service,  the  painted  Briton,  in  stem 
resistance  to  the  Roman  and  under  his  Druidical  hie- 
rarchy, woxdd  ofier  few  proselytes,  even  to  an  apostle. 
The  conversion  of  King  Lucius  is  a  legend.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  conquered  and  half-civilized  Brit- 
ain, like  the  rest  of  the  Roman  empire,  gradually 
received,  during  the  second  and  third  centuries,  the 
feith  of  Christ  The  depth  of  her  Christian  cultivation 
appears  from  her  fertility  in  saints  and  in  heretics. 
St.  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  probably  im-  ■ 
bibed  the  first  fervor  of  those  Christian  feelings,  which 
wrought  so  powerfully  on  the  Christianity  of  the  age, 
in  her  native  Britain.  St.  Alban,  firom  his  name  and 
from  his  martyrdom,  which  there  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt,  was  probably  a  Roman  soldier.^  Our  legendary 
annals  are  full  of  other  holy  names ;  while  Pelagiiw, 
and  probably  his  companion  Celestine,  have  given  a 
less  favorable  celebrity  to  the  British  Church.^ 

1  This  will  account  for  St.  An>aii*B  death  in  the  persecution  of  Diodeafan, 
which  did  not  extend,  in  its  extreme  violence  at  least,  to  the  part  of  th« 
empire  governed  by  Constantius.  Tet  the  doobtful  protection  of  that  em* 
peror  may  neither  have  been  able  nor  willing  to  prevent  zealoos  oflicen 
from  patting  the  military  test  to  their  soldiers.  The  persecution  began 
with  the  army.  —  See  Hist,  of  Christianity,  vol.  ii.  p.  270. 

*  St  Germain,  Bishop  oi  Anxerre,  h  said  to  have  been  sent  into  Britain  ts 
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Bat  all  were  swept  away,  Ae  worshippers  of  the 
chrutianity  saints  and  the  followers  of  the  heretics,  bj 
tbeSazonf.  the  Teutonic  conquest.  The  Grerman  races 
which  overran  the  island  came  from  a  remote  quarter 
yet  unpenetrated  by  the  missionaries  of  the  Grospel. 
The  Goths,  who  formed  three  kingdoms  in  Italy,  Spain^ 
and  Southern  France,  were  already  Christians ;  the 
I^mbards  partially  converted ;  even  among  the  Franks, 
Christianity  was  known,  and  perhaps  had  some  prose- 
lytes before  the  victories  of  Clovis*  But  the  Saxons 
and  the  Anglians  were  far  more  rude  and  savage  in 
their  manners ;  in  their  religion  unreclaimed  idolaters. 
They  knew  nothing  of  Christianity,  but  as  the  religion 
of  that  abject  people  whom  they  were  driving  bdS>re 
them  into  their  mountains  and  fastnesses.  Their  con- 
quest was  not  the  settlement  of  armed  conquerors 
amidst  a  subject  people,  but  the  gradual  expulsion — 
it  might  almost  seem,  at  length,  the  total  extirpation — 
of  the  British  and  Roman  British  inhabitants.  Chris- 
tianity receded  with  the  conquered  Britons  into  the 
mountains  of  Wales,  or  towards  the  borders  of  Scot- 
land, or  took  refuge  among  the  peaceftil  and  flourishing 
monasteries  of  Ireland.  On  the  one  hand,  the  ejection, 
more  or  less  complete,  of  the  native  race,  shows  thai 
the  contest  was  fierce  and  long ;  the  reoccupation  of 
the  island  by  paganism  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  the 
complete  expulsion  of  the  Britons.  The  implacable 
hostility  engendered  by  this  continuous  war,  prevented 
that  salutary  reaction  of  the  Christianity  of  the  con- 
quered races  on  the  barbarian  conquerors,  which  took 

extirpate  Pelagianism,  whidi  had  spread  to  a  great  extent  But  thit,  coe- 
■Idering  how  eariy  the  monk  left  his  native  land,  must  be  very  donbdbl  -- 
The  aathori^  is  Prosper 
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place  in  other  conntries.  The  clergy  fled,  perhaps 
fought,  with  their  flocks,  and  neither  sought  nor  found 
opportunities  of  amicable  intercourse,  which  might 
have  led  to  the  propagation  of  their  faith ;  while  the 
savage  pagans  demolished  the  churches  and  monasteries 
(which  must  have  existed  in  considerable  numbers) 
with  the  other  vestiges  of  Roman  civilization.^  They 
were  little  disposed  to  worship  the  God  of  a  conquered 
people  or  to  adopt  the  religion  of  a  race  whom  they 
either  despised  as  weak  and  unwarlike,  or  hated  at 
stubborn  and  implacable  enemies. 

A  century  —  a  century  of  continued  war&re^- 
would  hardly  allay  the  jealousy  with  which  the  An- 
glo-Saxons would  have  received  any  attempt  at  con- 
version from  the  British  churches.  Nor  was  there 
sufficient  charity  in  the  British  Christians  to  enlighten 
the  paganism  of  their  conquerors.  They  consoled 
^Jiemaelves  (they  are  taunted  with  this  sacrifice  of 
Christian  zeal  to  national  hatred}  for  the  loss  of  their 
territory,  by  the  damnation  of  their  conquerors,  which 
they  were  not  generous  enough  to  attempt  to  avert ; 
they  would  at  least  have  heaven  to  themselves,  un« 
disturbed  by  the  intrusion  of  the  Saxon.^  Happily 
Christianity  appeared  in  an  opposite  quarter.  Its  mi»- 
ncmaries  from  Rome  were  unaccompanied  by  any  of 

1  The  fine  legend  of  tiie  Halleliiiah  Victory,  in  which  St.  Gennanus,  at 
the  head  of  an  army  of  newly  baptized  Christiane  (at  Easter),  marched 
against  the  Saxons,  chanting  Alleluia,  and  oyerwhelming  them  with  rocks 
and  trees  in  a  difficnU  pass  of  the  Welsh  mountains,  is  one  of  the  brightest 
episodes  in  the  war. 

3  The  first  Saxon  invasion  was  a.d.  476.  Augustine  came  to  England, 
A.i>.  597. 

•  (*  Qm  inter  alia  inerrabiUam  scelemm  fiujta,  qu»  historicus  eomm  QH- 
daa  flebili  sennone  describit,  et  hoc  addebant,  ut  nunquam  genti  Saxonum 
sire  Anglorum,  secum  Britanniam  incolenti,  verbum  fidei  prndicando  oom- 
mitterent.**  —  Bede,  H.  £.  L  c.  22. 
VOUZL  12 
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these  causes  of  mistrust  or  dislike.  It  came  into  that 
part  of  the  kingdom  the  fiirthest  removed  from  die 
hostile  Britons.  It  was  the  reh'gion  of  the  powerfiil 
kingdom  of  the  Franks ;  the  influence  of  BertJia,  the 
Frankish  princess,  the  wife  of  King  Ethelbert,  wrougiit 
no  doubt  more  powerfully  for  the  reception  of  die  fiotli 
than  the  zeal  and  eloquence  of  Augustine. 

Grregory  the  Great,  it  has  been  said,  before  his  ao* 
Qr^^orytitn  ccssiou  to  the  Papacj,  had  set  out  on  the 
^^^  sublime  though  desperate  mission  of  the  re- 

conquest  of  Britain  from  idolatry.  It  was  Grr^oiy 
who  commissioned  the  monk  Augustine  to  venture  on 
this  glorious  service.  Yet  so  fierce  and  savage,  acccml- 
ing  to  the  common  rumor,  were  the  Anglo-Saxon  in- 
habitants of  Britain,  that  Augustine  shrunk  frt>m  the 
wild  and  desperate  enterprise;  he  hesitated  before  he 
would  throw  himself  into  the  midst  of  a  race  of  barbar- 
ous unbelievers,  of  whose  language  he  was  ignorant, 
Gregory  would  allow  no  retreat  from  a  mission  which 
fie  had  himself  been  prepared  to  undertake,  and  which 
would  not  have  appalled,  even  under  less  favorable 
circumstances,  his  firmer  courage. 

The  fears  of  Augustine  as  to  this  wild  and  unknown 
Augiutfaw.  land  proved  exaggerated.  The  monk  and  his 
forty  followers  landed  without  opposition  on  the  shores 
of  Britain.  They  sent  to  announce  themselves  as  a 
solemn  embassage  from  Rome,  to  ofler  to  the  King  of 
Kent  the  everlasting  bliss  of  heaven,  an  eternal  king- 
dom in  the  presence  of  the  true  and  living  G^.  To 
Ethelbert,  though  not  unacquainted  with  Christianity 
(by  the  terms  of  his  marriage,  Bertiia,  the  Frankish 
princess,  had  stipulated  for  the  free  exercise  of  her 
religion),   there  must   have   been    something   strange 
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and  imposing  in  the  landing  of  these  peaceftil  mis- 
sionaries on  a  shore  still  constantly  swarming  with 
fierce  pirates,  who  came  to  plunder  or  to  settle  among 
their  German  kindred.  The  name  of  Rome  must 
have  sounded,  though  vague,  yet  awiul  to  the  eai 
of  the  barbarian.  Any  dim  knowledge  of  Christianity 
which  he  had  acquired  from  his  Fnmkish  wife  would 
be  blended  with  mysterious  veneration  for  the  Pope, 
the  great  high-priest,  the  vicar  of  Christ  and  of  Ood 
upon  earth.  With  the  cunning  suspicion  which  mingles 
with  the  dread  of  the  barbarian,  tihe  king  insisted  that 
the  first  meeting  should  be  in  the  open  air,  as  giving 
less  scope  for  magic  arts,  and  not  under  the  roof  of  a 
house.  Augustine  and  his  followers  met  the  king  with 
all  the  pomp  which  they  could  command,  with  a  cruci- 
fix of  silver  in  the  van  of  their  processi<m,  a  picture 
of  the  Redeemer  borne  aloft,  and  clianting  their  litanies 
for  the  salvation  of  the  king  and  of  his  people.  "  Your 
words  and  ofiers,"  replied  the  king,  ^^are  fair;  but 
they  are  new  to  me,  and  as  yet  unproved,  I  cannot 
abuidon  at  once  the  faith  of  my  Anglian  ancestors."  ^ 
But  the  missionaries  were  entertained  with  courteous 
hospitality.  Their  severely  monastic  lives,  their  con- 
stant prayers,  festings,  and  vigils,  with  their  confident 
demeanor,  impressed  more  and  more  favorably  the  bar- 
baric mind.  Rumor  attributed  to  them  many  miracles. 
Before  long  the  King  of  Kent  was  an  avowed  con- 
vert ;  his  example  was  followed  by  many  of  his  noblest 
subjects.  No  compulsion  was  used,  but  it  was  mani- 
fest that  the  royal  favor  inclined  to  those  who  received 
the  royal  faith. 

1  All  this  most  have  gone  on  through  the  cold  prooess  of  interpretation! 
probably  by  some  attendants  of  the  queen.  Angnstine  knew  no  Teutonic 
Mog  «ge.    Latin  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  .was  ae  unknown. 
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Augustine,  as  the  reward  of  his  triumph,  and  as  the 
encouragement  of  his  future  labors,  was  nominated  to 
preside  over  the  in&nt  Church.  He  received  a  Met- 
ropolitan pallium,  which  made  him  independent  of  the 
bishops  of  Graul.  The  choice  of  the  see  wavered  for 
a  short  time  between  Canterbury  and  London,  but  it 
was  eventually  placed  at  (Iftnterbyiy^  The  Pope 
already  contemplated  the  complete  spiritual  conquest 
of  the  island,  and  anticipated  a  second  metropolitan 
see  at  York.  Each  metropolitan  was  to  preside  in 
his  province  over  twdve  bbhops.  So  deliberately  did 
Thi  ooo-  the  ardent  Gregory  partition  this  realm,  whidi 
Home.  was  Still  divided  into  conflicting  pagan  king- 

doms. Augustine  was  in  constant  correspondence 
with  Rome;  he  requested  and  received  instructions 
upon  some  dubious  points  of  discipline.  The  ques- 
tions and  the  replies  are  deeply  tinged  with  the  mo- 
nastic spirit  of  the  times.^  It  might  seem  astonishing 
that  minds  capable  of  achieving  such  great  undertak- 
ings, should  be  fettered  by  such  petty  scruples;  but 
unless  he  had  been  a  monk,  Augustine  would  hardly 
have  attempted,  or  have  succeeded  in  the  conversion 

1  Some  of  the  strange  qoestioni  tabmitted  to  the  Papal  jadgment  have 
been  the  subject  of  saroastic  animadversion.*  But  the  age  and  syBtem 
were  in  fliult,  not  the  men.  There  are  ftmctions  of  our  animal  nature  on 
which  the  less  the  mind  dwells  the  better.  It  was  the  vital  evil  of  tha 
monastic  system,  that  it  compelled  the  whole  thoughts  to  dwell  apon  th^m. 
The  awfhlness  of  the  religious  rites,  which  it  was  the  object  of  this  system 
to  guard  by  the  most  minute  provisions  as  to  personal  pnilty,  was  in  aO 
probability  much  more  endangered.  But  on  the  whole  it  is  impoesible  not 
to  admire  the  gentleness,  moderation,  and  good  sense  of  Gregoty^s  decis- 
ions. It  is  nnnarkable  to  find  him  shaking  off  the  fetters  of  a  rigid  oni- 
formity  of  ceremonial.  **  £x  singulis  ei^go  qnibnsque  ecclesiis,  qum  pia, 
qujB  religioea,  que  recta  sunt,  elige,  et  hiec  quasi  in  fiudculum  collects, 
•pud  asylum  mentis  in  oonsnetudinem  depone."  —  Bede,  i.  c.  27. 

•HaaM,Hiitth.l. 
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of  Britain.  With  this  monkish  narrowness  singularly 
contrasts  the  language  of  Gregory.  On  the  more 
delicate  question  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  the 
conversion  of  the  pagans,  whether  that  of  rigid,  un- 
compromising condemnation  of  idolatry  with  all  its 
feelings  and  usages,  or  the  gentler  thot^h  somewhat 
t^npcnriztng  plan  of  imbuing  such  of  the  heathen 
usages,  as  might  be  allowed  to  remain,  with  a  Chris- 
tian spirit ;  whether  to  appropriate  the  heathen  temples 
to  Christian  worship,  and  to  substitute  the  saints  of 
the  Church  for  the  deities  of  the  heathen  —  was  it 
settled  policy,  or  more  mature  reflection  which  led 
the  Pope  to  devolve  the  more  odious  duty,  the  total 
abolition  of  idolatry  with  all  its  practices,  upon  the 
temporal  power,  the  barbarian  king;  while  it  per- 
mitted the  milder  and  more  winning  course  to  the 
clergy,  the  protection  of  the  hallowed  places  and 
usages  of  the  heathen  from  insult  by  consecrating 
them  to  holier  uses  ?  To  Ethelbert  the  Pope  writes, 
enjoining  him,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  p^uey  of 
to  use  every  means  of  force  as  well  as  per-  ®"«**^* 
suasion  to  convert  his  subjects ;  utterly  to  destroy  their 
temples,  to  show  no  toleration  to  those  who  adhere  to 
their  idolatrous  rites.  This  he  urges  by  the  manifest 
terrors  of  the  Last  Day,  already  darkening  around ; 
and  by  which,  believing  no  doubt  his  own  words,  he 
labors  to  work  on  the  timid  faith  of  the  barbarian. 
To  Mellitus,  now  bishop  of  London,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  enjoins  great  respect  for  the  sacred  places 
of  the  heathen,  and  forbids  their  demolition.*  He  only 
commands  them  to  be  cleared  of  their  idols,  to  be  puri- 
fied by  holy-water  for  the  services  of  Christianity. 
New  altars  are  to  be  set  up,  and  relics  enshrined  in 
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the  precincts.  Even  the  sacrifices  were  to  be  coxh 
tinued  under  another  name.^  The  oxen  which  the 
heathen  used  to  inunolate  to  their  gods  were  to  be 
bron^t  in  procession  on  holy  days.  The  hats  or  tails 
of  boughs,  which  used  to  be  built  for  the  assemUing 
worshippers,  were  still  to  be  set  up,  the  oxen  slain  and 
eaten  in  honor  of  the  Christian  festival:  and  thus 
these  outward  rejoicings  were  to  train  an  ignonut 
people  to  the  perception  of  true  Christian  joys. 

The  British  Church,  secluded  in  the  fastnesses  oi 
BritM  Wales,  could  not  but  hear  of  the  arrival  c^ 
cbareh.  ^^^  Romau  missionaries,  and  of  their  success 
in  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons.  Augustine  and  his 
followers  could  not  but  inquire  with  deep  interest  con- 
cerning their  Christian'  brethren  in  the  remote  parts 
of  the  island.  It  was  natural  that  they  should  enter 
into  communication:  unhappily  they  met  to  dispute 
on  points  of  difference,  not  to  join  in  harmonious  fel- 
lowship on  the  broad  grounds  of  their  common  Chris- 
tianity. The  British  Church  followed  the  Grreek  usage 
in  the  celebration  of  Easter;  they  had  some  other 
points  of  ceremonial,  which,  with  their  descent,  they 
traced  to  the  E^t:  and  the  zealous  missionaries  of 
Gregory  could  not  comprehend  the  uncharitable  inac- 
tivity of  the  British  Christians,  which  had  witliheld 
the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  from  their  pagan  con- 
MMttncof  q^^c^rs-  Th®  Ronian  and  the  British  clergy 
BrittJh*"*  ™®^  **•  ^  ^^  ^°  solemn  synod.  The  Ro- 
mans   demanded  submission   to   their  diaci- 


1  ^'Quift  si  iana  eadem  bene  oonstracta  sunt,  neeeese  est,  ut  •  cvlta  d»- 
moDam  io  obsequio  veri  Dei  debeant  commutaii;  nt  dam  gens  ipea  eaden 
fona  sua  non  videt  destrui,  de  corde  errorem  deponat,  et  Demn  yemm  cog* 
noscenrac  adorans  ad  loca,  quse  consncvit,  (amiliaiius  concorrat**  —  Grcg- 
M.  Epiitt.  ad  Mellit. :  quoted  also  in  Bede,  I.  80. 
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pline,  and  the  implicit  adoption  of  the  Western  cere- 
monial on  the  contested  points.  The  British  bishops 
demurred ;  Augustine  proposed  to  place  the  issue  of  the 
dispute  on  the  decision  of  a  miracle.  The  miracle 
was  duly  performed,  —  a  blind  man  brought  forward 
and  restored  to  sight  But  the  miracle  made  not  the 
aliglitest  impression  on  the  obdurate  Britons.  They 
demanded  a  second  meeting,  and  resolved  to  put  the 
Christianity  of  the  strangers  to  a  singular  test,  a  moral 
proof  with  them  more  convincing  than  an  apparent 
miracle.  True  Christianity,  they  said,  ^^  is  meek  and 
lowly  of  heart.  Such  will  be  this  man  (Augustine),  if 
he  be  a  man  of  God.  If  he  be  haughty  and  ungentle, 
he  is  not  of  God,  and  we  may  disregard  his  words. 
Let  the  Romans  arrive  first  at  the  synod.  If  on  our 
approach  he  rises  from  his  seat  to  receive  us  with 
meekness  and  humility,  he  is  the  servant  of  Christ, 
and  we  will  obey  him.  If  he  despises  us,  and  remains 
seated,  let  us  despise  him."  Augustine  sat,  as  they 
drew  near,  in  unbending  dignity.  The  Britons  at 
once  refused  obedience  to  his  commands,  and  disclaim- 
ed him  as  their  Metropolitan.  The  indignant  Augus- 
tine (to  prove  his  more  genuine  Christianity)  burst 
out  into  stem  denunciations  of  their  guilt,  in  not 
having  preached  the  Gospel  to  their  enemies.  He 
prophesied  (a  prophecy  which  could  hardly  fail  to 
hasten  its  own  fulfilment)  the  divine  vengeance  by 
the  arms  of  the  Saxons.  So  complete  was  the  aliena- 
tion, so  entirely  did  the  Anglo-Saxon  clergy  espouse 
the  fierce  animosities  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  even 
imbitter  them  by  their  theologic  hatred,  that  the  gen- 
tle Bede  relates  with  triumph,  as  a  manifest  proof 
of  the   divine  wrath   against  the  refractory  Britons, 
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a  great  victory  over  that  wicked  race,  preceded  by  t 
massacre  of  twelve  hundred  British  clergy  (chieflj 
monks  of  Bangor),  who  stood  aloof  on  an  eminence 
prajring  for  the  success  of  their  countrymen.^ 

During  the  lifetime  of  Augustine  Ohristianily  tp- 
MftPM  Ink  P®^^  to  have  gained  a  firm  footing  in  the 
fcMthtnifm  kingdom  of  Kent.  A  church  arose  in  Can- 
terbury, with  dwellings  for  the  bishop  and  his  clergy ; 
and  a  monastery  without  the  walls,  for  the  coenobites 
who  accompanied  him.  Augustine  handed  down  his 
see  in  this  promising  state  to  his  successor,  Lanreo- 
tius.  The  king  of  the  East  Saxons  (Bssex)  had  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  Eing  of  Kent.  Two  other 
bishoprics,  at  London  and  at  Rochester,  had  been 
founded,  and  intrusted  to  Mellitus  and  Justus.  But 
Ethelbert,  the  Christian  Eing  of  Kent,  died,  and  was 
buried  by  the  side  of  his  wife,  Bertha.  About  tbe 
same  time  died  also  Sebert,  the  King  of  Essex.  The 
successors  to  both  kingdoms  fell  back  to  paganism. 
Both  nations,  at  least  the  leading  men,  joined  as  read- 
ily in  the  rejection,  as  they  had  in  the  acceptance  of 
Christianity.  The  new  King  of  Kent  was  pagan  in 
morals  as  in  creed.  He  was  inflamed  with  an  unlaw- 
ful passion  for  his  father's  widow.  The  rudeness  and 
simplicity  of  the  men  of  Essex  show  how  little  real 
knowledge  of  the  religion  had  been  disseminated; 
they  insisted  (m  partaking  of  the  fine  white  bread 
which  the  bishops  were  distributing  to  the  fidthM  in 
the  Eucharist:  and  when  the  clergy  refused,  unless 
they  submitted  to  be  baptized,  they  cast  them  out  of 
the  land. 

1  **  Itaqae  in  hos  primum  arma  v«rti  jabet,  et  sic  csCens  n^^^Mdb  miB- 
il»  oopiM  .  .  .  delevit**— H.  E.  iL  S. 
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It  was  a  sad  meeting  of  the  three  Christian  bishops, 
who  saw  all  their  pious  labors  finistrated ;  and  LMuwatiiu. 
so  despemte  seemed  the  state  of  things,  that  the  bishops 
of  London  and  of  Rochester  fled  into  France.  Lau- 
rentius  determined  on  one  last  effort ;  it  was  prompted, 
as  he  declared,  by  a  heavenly  vision.  He  appeared 
one  morning  before  the  king,  and,  casting  off  his  robe, 
showed  his  back  scarred  and  bleeding  from  a  recent 
and  severe  flagellation.  The  king  inquired  who  had 
dared  to  treat  with  such  indignity  a  man  of  his  rank 
and  ch&racter.  The  bishop  averred  that  St.  Peter  had 
appeared  to  him  by  night,  and  had  inflicted  that  pitiless 
but  merited  punishment  for  his  cowardice  in  abandon- 
ing his  heaven-appointed  mission.  The  king  was 
struck  with  amazement,  bowed  at  once  before  the 
awful  message,  commanded  the  reinstatement  of  Chris- 
tianity in  all  its  honors,  and  gave  the  best  proof  of 
his  sincerity  in^  breaking  off  his  incestuous  connection. 
The  fugitive  bishops  were  recalled ;  Justus  resumed 
the  see  of  Rochester,  but  the  obstinate  idolaters  of 
London  refused  to  receive  Mellitus.  That  prelate, 
on  the  death  of  Laurentius,  succeeded  to  the  Metro- 
politan see  of  Canterbury. 

The  powerful  kingdom  of  Northumberland  was  open- 
ed to  the  first  teachers  of  Christianity  by  the  christiMiity 
same  influence  which  had  prepared  the  sue-  beriud. 
cess  of  Augustine  in  Kent.  Edwin  the  king  married 
a  daughter  of  Ethelbert,  the  Christian  sovereign  of 
Kent.  The  same  stipulation  was  made  as  in  the  case 
o[  Bertha,  for  the  free  exercise  of  her  religion.  The 
sanctity  attributed  to  their  females  by  die  whole  Ger- 
man race,  the  vague  notion  that  they  were  often  gifted 
with  prophetic  powers,  or  fiivored  with  divine  revela- 
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tions ;  with  something,  perhaps,  of  a  higher  cnltiTa- 
tion  and  commanding  gentl^iess,  derived  firom  a  purer 
religion,  increased  the  natural  ascendency  of  birth  and 
rank.  Ethelberga  was  accompanied  into  Northumber- 
land by  the  saintly  Paulinos.  Already,  in  the  wdt 
organized  scheme  of  Gregory  for  the  spiritaal  affidrs 
of  this  island,  York  had  been  designated  as  the  seat  of 
a  northern  Metropohtan,  Paulinus  was  consecrated 
before  his  ^departure  bishop  of  that  see.  But  Path 
linus  labored  long  in  vain ;  his  influence  reached  no 
further  than  to  prevent  the  fiunily  of  the  queen  from 
relapsing  into  paganism. 

Personal  danger,  the  desire  of  revenge,  and  paternal 
fueling,  opened  at  length  the  hard  heart  of  ESdwin.  An 
assassin,  in  the  pay  of  his  enemy  the  King  of  Wessex, 
attempted  his  life:  the  blow  was  intercepted  by  the 
body  of  a  faithfrd  servant.  At  that  very  time  his 
queen  was  brought  to  bed  of  her  first  child,  a  daugh- 
ter. Paulinus,  who  was  present,  in  eancerity  no  doubt 
of  heart,  assured  the  king  that  he  owed  the  safety  of 
his  life,  and  the  blessing  of  his  child,  to  the  prayers 
which  the  bishop  had  been  offering  up  to  the  God  of 
the  Christians.  "  If  your  God  will  likewise  grant  me 
victory  over  my  enemies,  and  revenge  upon  the  Eang 
of  Wessex,  I  will  renounce  my  idols,  and  worship 
him."  As  a  pledge  that  he  was  in  earnest,  he  allowed 
the  baptism  of  the  in&nt. 

Edwin  was  victorious  in  his  wars  against  Wessex. 
oonTeMionof  ^ut,  either  doubting  whether  after  all  the 
KingBdwin.  Q^j  ^f  ^^le  Christians  was  the  best  object 
of  worship  for  a  warlike  race,  or  mistrusting  his  own 
authority  over  his  subjects,  he  still  hesitated,  notwi^ 
•tanding  the   urgent    remonstrances  of  Paulinus,   to 
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(blfil  Ilis  promise.  He  ceased  to  worship  his  idols, 
hot  did  not  accept  Christianity.  Even  letters  from 
the  Pope  to  Edwin  and  his  queen  had  but  little  effect. 
Paulinus  now  perhaps  first  obtained  knowledge  of 
Eklwin's  wild  and  romantic  adventures  in  his  youth, 
and  of  a  remarkable  dream,  which  had  great  influence 
on  his  fiiture  destiny.  An  exile  from  the  throne  of 
his  &thers,  Edwin  had  at  length  found  precarious  pro- 
tection in  the  court  of  Redwald,  king  of  the  East  Ang- 
lians.  Warned  that  his  host  meditated  his  surrender 
to  his  enemies,  he  was  abandoning  himself  to  his  des- 
perate fate,  when  an  unknown  person  appeared  to  him 
in  a  vision,  not  only  promised  to  fix  the  wavering 
fidelity  of  Redwald,  but  his  restoration  likewise  to  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors,  in  greater  power  and  glory  than 
had  ever  been  obtained  by  any  of  the  kings  of  the  island. 
Paulinus,  however  he  obtained  his  knowledge,  seized 
on  this  vision  to  promote  his  holy  object  He  Qf  ^^^  North- 
boldly  ascribed  it  to  the  Lord,  who  had  al-  «°»^'»»'>»- 
ready  invested  Edwin  in  his  kingdom,  given  him  vic- 
tory over  his  enemies,  and,  if  he  received  the  faith, 
would  likewise  deliver  him  from  the  eternal  torments 
of  hell.  Edwin  summoned  a  conference  of  his  pagan 
priesthood ;  this  meeting  gives  a  striking  picture  of  the 
people  and  the  times.  To  the  solemn  question,  as  to 
which  religion  was  the  true  one,  the  High  Priest  thus 
replied :  —  "  No  one  has  applied  to  the  worship  of  our 
gods  with  greater  zeal  and  fidelity  than  myself,  but  1 
do  not  see  that  I  am  the  better  for  it ;  I  am  not  mor^ 
prosperous,  nor  do  I  enjoy  a  greater  share  of  the  royal 
fevor.  I  am  ready  to  give  up  those  ungrateftil  gods ; 
let  us  try  whether  these  new  ones  will  reward  us  bet- 
ter."    But  there  were  others  of  more  reflective  minds. 
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A  tliane  came  forward  and  said,  ^^  To  what,  O  King, 
shall  I  liken  the  life  of  man?  When  jou  arc  feasting 
with  your  thanes  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  the  hall 
is  warm  with  the  blazing  fire,  and  all  aroond  the  wind 
is  raging  and  the  snow  falling,  a  little  bird  flies  throagh 
the  hall,  enters  at  one  door  and  escapes  at  the  other. 
For  a  moment,  while  within,  it  is  visible  to  the  eyes, 
but  it  came  out  of  the  darkness  of  the  storm,  and 
glides  again  into  the  same  darkness.  So  is  hnman 
life ;  we  behold  it  for  an  instant,  but  of  what  has  gone 
before,  or  what  is  to  follow  after,  we  are  utterly  igno- 
rant If  the  new  religion  can  teach  this  wonderful 
secret,  let  us  give  it  our  serious  attention."  Paulinns 
was  called  in  to  explain  the  doctrines  of  the  GrospeL 
To  complete  the  character  of  this  dramatic  scene,  it 
is  not  the  reflective  thane,  but  the  high  priest  who 
yields  at  once  to  the  eloquence  of  the  preacher.  He 
proposed  instantly  to  destroy  the  idols  and  the  altars 
of  his  vain  gods.  With  Edwin's  leave,  he  put  on 
aims  and  mounted  a  horse  (the  Anglian  priests  were 
forbidden  the  use  of  arms  and  rode  on  mares),  and, 
while  the  multitude  stood  aghast  at  his  seeming  frenzy, 
he  spurred  hastily  to  the  neighboring  temple  of  Grod- 
mundingham,  defied  tiie  gods  by  striking  his  lanoe 
into  the  wall,  and  encouraged  and  assisted  his  followers 
in  throwing  down  and  setting  fire  to  the  edifice.  The 
temple  and  its  gods  were  in  an  instant  a  heap  of 
ashes.^ 

Bdwin,  with  his  family  and  his  principal  thanes, 
yielded  their  allegiance  to  Christianity.  York  was 
chosen  as  the  seat  of  Paulinus  the  Metn^litan.  In 
both  divisions  of  the  great  Northumbrian   kingdom, 

^  Bede,  ii.  c.  xiii. 
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the  archbishop  continued  for  six  years,  till  the  death 
of  Edwin,  to  propagate  the  Gospel  with  unexampled 
rapidity.  For  thirty-six  consecutive  days  he  was  em- 
ployed, in  the  royal  palace  of  Glendale,  in  catechizing 
and  baptizing  in  the  neighboring  stream ;  and  in  Deii*a 
the  number  of  converts  was  equal  to  those  in  Bemicia. 
The  Deiran  proselytes  were  baptized  in  the  river 
Swale,  near  Catterick. 

Th«»  blessings  of  peace  followed  in  the  train  of  Chris- 
*ianity.  The  savage  and  warlike  people  seemed  tamed 
into  a  gentle  and  unoffending  race.  So  great  are 
said  to  have  been  the  power  and  influence  of  Ed- 
win as  Bretwalda,^  or  Sovereign  of  all  the  kings  of 
Britain,  that  a  woman  might  pass,  with  her  new-bom 
babe,  uninjured  from  sea  to  sea.  All  along  the  roads 
the  king  had  caused  tanks  of  water  to  be  placed,  with 
cups  of  brass,  to  refresh  the  traveller.  Yet  Edwin 
maintained  the  awfulness  of  military  state ;  wherever 
he  went  he  was  preceded  by  banners;  his  rigorous 
execution  of  justice  was  enforced  by  the  display  of 
kingly  strength. 

But  the  times  were  neither  ripe  for  such  a  govern 
inent  nor  such  a  religion.  A  fierce  pagan  obtained, 
not  at  first  the  crown,  but  a  complete  ascen-  Pend». 
dency  in  yet  im-Christianized  Mercia.  The  savage 
Penda  entered  into  a  dangerous  confederacy  with 
Ceadwalla  the  BritOLi^  King  of  Gwyneth,  or  North 
Wales.  Ceadwalla  was  a  Christian,  but  the  animosity 
o£  race  was  stronger  than  the  community  of  religion. 

1  I  leave  the  question  as  to  the  real  eziBtence  of  a  Bretwalda  to  Mr. 
Kemble,  and  those,  if  there  still  are  those,  who  resist  his  arguments.  If 
DO  Brstwalda,  as  is  most  probable,  he  had  great  power.  Much  of  this  hia 
kny,  so  striking  in  many  scenes,  tzemblea  en  the  verge  of  legend. 
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The  ravages  of  tlie  Briton  were  more  cruel  and  rntlH 
less  than  those  of  Penda  himself,  who  was  thought 
ferocious  even  among  a  ferocious  and  pagan  people. 
4.».688.  Edwin  fell  in  the  great  battle  of  Hatfield 
Chase,  near  Doncaster ;  and  with  Euwin  seemed  to 
&11  the  whole  noble  but  unstable  edifice  of  Christianity 
in  the  north  of  the  island.  The  queen  of  Eklwin  fled 
with  Paulinus  to  the  court  of  her  brother,  the  King 
of  Kent^ 

The  successors  to  the  Northumbrian  kingdom,  which 
Fall  of  Bdwin  was  uow  again  divided,  Osric  and  Eanfirid, 
tuuitj.  the  sons  of  the  former  usurper,  and  ^neniiee 
of  Eklwin,  made  haste  to  disclaim  all  connection  with 
tlie  fallen  king  by  their  renunciation  of  Christianitj. 
Both,  however,  were  cut  off,  one  in  war,  the  other  by 
treachery.  Oswald  was  now  the  eldest  surviving 
prince  of  the  royal  house  of  Eklelfiid ;  and  Oswald  set 
up  the  Cross  as  his  standard,  appealed,  and  not  in  vain, 
to  the  Christian's  God,  and  to  the  zeal  of  his  Christian 
followers.  After  ages  reverenced  the  Cross,  to  which 
was  ascribed  tlie  victory  of  Oswald  over  the  barbarous 
Ceadwalla,  and  the  reestablishment  of  the  kingd(Hn ; 
portions  of  the  wood  were  said  to  be  endowed  widi 
miraculous  powers.  The  Roman  clergy  had  fled  with 
Paulinus  after  the  fall  of  Edwin;  and  the  gratified 
Oswald,  eager  to  lose  no  time  in  the  restoration  of 
Christianity,  looked  to  his  nearest  neighbors  in  Scot- 
Monasteriet  land  for  missionaries  to  accomplish  the  holj 
and  iraund.  work.  The  peaceful  monastic  establishments 
of  Ireland  had  spread  into  Scotland,  and  made  settle- 

1  Paulinos,  who  had  received  the  paU  of  the  archbishopne  cT  York,  m 
Honoritv  'iiat  of  Canterbury,  from  the  Pope  Honorius,  undertook  the  ad* 
Iiiini8tr4it>n  of  the  vacant  biBho*«nc  of  Bodiester.  —  Bede.  iL  la 
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meats  in  the  Western  Isles.  Of  these  was  Hii,  or 
lona,  the  retreat  of  the  holy  Columba;  and  in  thib 
wild  island  had  grown  np  a  monastery  fiu:  renowned 
for  its  sanctity.  From  this  quarter  Oswald  sought  a 
bishop  for  the  Northumbrian  Church.  The  first  who 
was  sent  was  Gorman^  a  man  of  austere  and  inflexible 
character,  who,  finding  more  resistance  than  he  ex- 
pected to  his  doctrines,  in  a  full  assembly  of  the  nation, 
sternly  reproached  the  Northumbrians  for  their  obsti- 
nacy,  and  declared  that  he  would  no  longer  waste  his 
labors  on  so  irreclaimable  a  race.  A  gentle  voice  was 
heard :  ^*  Brother,  have  you  not  been  too  harsh  with 
your  unlearned  hearers?  Should  you  not,  like  the 
apostles,  have  fed  them  with  the  mUk  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, till  they  could  receive  the  full  feast  of  our  sub- 
Kmer  truths  ?  "  All  eyes  were  turned  on  Aidan,  an 
humble  but  devout  monk ;  by  general  acclar  Aidao. 
mation  that  discreet  and  gentle  teacher  was  saluted  as 
bishop.  The  Episcopal  seat  was  placed  at  Lindisfiime, 
which  received  firom  a  monastery,  already  established 
and  endowed,  the  name  of  Holy  Island.  In  this  seclu- 
sion, protected  by  the  sea  fix)m  sudden  attacks  of  pagan 
enemies,  lay  the  quiet  bishopric;  and  on  the  wild 
shores  of  the  island  the  bishop  was  wont  to  sit  and 
preach  to  the  thanes  and  to  the  people  who  crowded  to 
hear  him.  Aidan  was  yet  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
the  Saxon  language,  and  the  king,  who  as  an  exile  in 
Scotland  had  learned  the  Celtic  tongue,  sat  at  the 
bishop's  feet,  interpreting  his  words  to  the  wondering 
hearers.  From  the  Holy  Island,  Aidan  and  his  breth- 
ren, now  familiar  with  the  Saxon  speech,  preached  the 
Oospel  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  ^  they  would 

^  Compare  the  high  character  of  Aidan  in  the  Saxon,  and  aa  tc  ritual 
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receive  no  reward  firom  the  wealthy,  only  that  hospi- 
tality required  by  austere  and  self-denying  men;  all 
gifts  which  they  did  receive  were  immediately  distrib- 
uted among  the  poor,  or  applied  to  the  redemption  oi 
captives.  Churches  arose  in  all  quarters,  and  Chiis* 
tianity  seemed  to  have  gained  a  permanent  predomi- 
nance ^oughout  Northumbria. 

Oswald  might  enjoy  the  pious  satisfaction  of  assist- 
ohrittuoity  ing  in  the  conversion  of  the  most  pagan  ci 
taWtiMx.  ^Y^^  gj^Q^  kingdoms,  that  of  Wessex.^  The 
Bishop  Birinus  had  been  delegated  by  the  Pope  (Ho- 
norius)  on  this  difficult  enterprise.  His  success,  if  not 
altogether,  was  in  great  pait  due  to  the  visit  of  Oswald, 
to  demand  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  Cynegils,  the 
king.  The  king,  hiB  whole  &mily,  and  his  principal 
thanes,  received  baptism  at  the  hands  of  Birinus,  for 
whose  residence  was  assigned  the  ci^  of  Dorchester, 
near  Oxford. 

But  paganism  was  still  unbroken  in  Mercia,  and  at 
the  head  of  the  pagan  power  stood  the  aged  but  *still 
ferocious  and  able  Penda,  who  had  already  once  over- 
thrown the  kingdom  of  Northumbria  and  killed  in  bat- 
tle the  Christian  Eklwin.  A  second  invasion  by  Penda 
Daathof  ^®  Mcrdau  was  fiital  to  Oswald;  he,  too, 
^^''"'^  fell  in  the  field.  His  memory  lived  long 
in  the  gratefiil  reverence  of  his  people.  His  dying 
thoughts  were  said  to  have  been  of  their  eternal  wel- 
fare ;  his  dying  words  "  The  Lord  have  mercy  on  their 
souls."  A  miraculous  power  was  attributed  to  the  dust 
of  the  field  where  his  blood  had  flowed.     The  places, 

obtervmnoe,  Roman,  Bede,  iii.  6.     Bede  even  excnsee  Aidants  wior  at  ti 
the  time  of  keeping  Eaater.  —  iii.  17. 
1  *'  Paganlaeimos.*'  ~  Bede. 
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where  his  head  and  arms  had  been  exposed  on  high 
poles  bj  the  insulting  conqueror  till  thej  were  laid  to 
rest  by  the  piety  of  his  successor,  were  equally  fertile 
in  wonders. 

That  successor,  his  brother  Oswio,  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  Oswald's  Christian  devotion  with^^^^^^ 
better  fortune.  But  the  commencement  of  ^^"^^ 
his  reign  was  sullied  by  a  most  imchristian  crime. 
While  Oswio  was  placed  on  the  throne  of  Bemicia, 
Oswin,  of  the  race  of  Edwin,  was  raised  to  that  of 
Deinu  Oswin  was  beautiful  in  countenance  and  noble 
in  person,  affitble,  generous,  devout.  The  attachment 
of  the  good  Bishop  Aidan  to  Oswin  was  scarcely 
stronger  than  that  of  his  ruder  subjects.  Jealous- 
ies soon  arose  between  the  two  kingdoms  which  di- 
vided Northumbria.  The  guileless  Oswin  was  betrayed 
and  murdered  by  the  more  politic  Oswio.  On  the 
spot  where  the  murder  was  committed,  (Celling  near 
Bichmond,  a  monastery  was  founded,  at  once  in  respect 
for  the  memory  of  the  murdered  and  as  an  atonement 
for  the  guilt  of  the  murderer. 

The  ability  of  Penda  and  the  unmitigated  ferocity 
of  the  old  Saxon  spirit  gave  him  an  advantage  over  his 
more  gentle  and  civilized  neighbors.  This  aged  chief 
now  aspired  to  the  nominal,  as  he  had  long  possessed 
the  actual,  sovereignty  over  the  island.  He  had  de- 
throned the  King  of  Wessex ;  East  Anglia  was  sub- 
servient to  his  authority ;  his  influence  named  the  King 
of  Deira,  and  when  he  laid  waste  Bemicia  as  fiir  as 
Bamborough,  Oswio  had  neither  the  'com*age  nor  the 
power  to  resist  the  ^conqueror  of  Edwin  and  of  Oswald. 
The  influence  of  the  gentler  sex  at  length  brought  Mer- 
cia  within  the  pale  of  Christianity.  Alchfrid,  the  son 
▼ou  n.  13 
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of  Oswio,  had  married  the  daughter  of  Penda.  The 
sou  of  Po^da,  Peada,  visited  his  sister.  Aldifirid, 
partly  by  his  own  influence,  partly  by  the  beauty  of 
his  sister  Alchfleda,  of  whom  Peada  became  Clam- 
oured, succeed  in  winning  Peada  to  the  fidth  of 
Christ.  Peafda  returned  to  the  court  of  his  &ther  a 
baptized  Christian,  accompanied  by  fom*  priests.  With 
that  indifference  which  belongs  to  all  the  pagan  sys- 
tems, especially  in  their  decline,  even  Penda,  though 
he  adhered  to  his  war-god  Woden,  did  not  oppose  the 
free  promulgation  of  Christianity;  but  with  much 
shrewdness  he  enforced  upon  those  who  professed  to 
believe  the  creed  of  the  Gospel  the  rigorous  practice 
of  its  virtues.  They  were  bound  to  obey  the  God  in 
whom  they  chose  to  believe.* 

Penda  himself  maintained  to  the  end  his  old  Saxon 
and  pagan  privilege  of  ravaging  his  neighbors'  territo- 
ries and  of  enforcing  the  payment  of  an  onerous  tribute. 
His  plunder  and  his  exactions  drove  Oswio  at  length  to 
despair.  He  promised  a  richer  ofifering  to  God  than 
he  had  ever  paid  to  the  Mercian  Bretwalda,  if  he 
might  obtain  dehverance  from  the  enemy  of  his  fiunily, 
his  country,  and  his  religion.  The  terrible  battle 
which  decided  the  fate  of  Northumbria,  and  led  to  the 
almost  immediate  reception  of  Christianity  throughout 
the  great  kingdom  of  Mercia,  was  fought  on  the  banks 
of  the  Aire^  near  Leeds.  Penda  fell,  and  with  Penda 
fell  paganism.  According  to  the  Saxon  prov^b,  the 
death  of  five  kings  was  avenged  in  the  waters  of  Win- 
▲j».665.  wed  —  the  death  of  Anna,  of  Sigebert,  and 
of  Egene,  EJast  Anglians,  of  Edwin  and  of  Oswald. 

Oswio,  by  this  victory,  became  the  most  powerfiil 

I  Bede,  iii  21.  s  At  WinwM  fitfd. 
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kmg  in  the  island.  Immediately  after  the  p^,^  or 
death  of  Penda  he  overran  Mercia  and  East  ^^^' 
Anglia;  his  authority  was  more  complete  than  had 
ever  been  exercised  by  any  Bretwalda  or  supreme  sov- 
ereign. The  Christianity  of  the  island  was  almost  co- 
extensive with  the  sovereignty  of  Oswio.  In  all  the 
kingdoms,  except  by  some  singular  chance,  that  of  Sus- 
sex, it  had  been  preached  with  more  or  less  success. 
Everywhere  episcopal  sees  had  been  founded  and  moc 
asteries  had  arisen.  In  Kent,  perhaps,  alone,  the  last 
vestiges  of  idolatry  had  been  destroyed  by  the  zeal  of 
Ercombert.  Essex,  almost  the  first  to  entertain,  was 
one  of  the  last  to  settle  down  into  a  Christian  king- 
dom. Redwald,  who  had  first  embraced  the  faith, 
had  wanted  power  or  courage  to  establish  it  through- 
out his  kingdom.  He  attempted  a  strange  compro- 
mise. A  temple  subsisted  for  some  time,  in  which  the 
king  had  raised  an  altar  to  Christ,  by  the  side  j^^  j^^^ 
of  another  which  reeked  with  bloody  sacri-  ^•***  ^• 
fices  to  the  god  of  his  fitthers.  But  the  zeal  of  his 
successors  made  up  for  the  weakness  of  Redwald. 
Sigebert,  the  brother  of  Erpwald,  Redwald's  successor, 
abandoned  the  throne  for  the  peaceful  seclusion  of  a 
monastery.  From  this  retreat  he  was  forced  in  order 
to  j(Mn  in  battle  against  the  terrible  Penda.  He  re- 
fused to  bear,  arms,  but  not  the  less  perished  by  the 
sword  of  the  pitiless  Mercian.  But  from  that  time 
Christianity  prevailed  in  Essex,  as  well  as  throughout 
East  Anglia,  though  perhaps  less  deeply  rooted  than  in 
other  parts  of  the  island :  for  in  the  fatal  ▲.!>.  e66. 
pestilence  which  not  long  afker  ravaged  both  England 
and  Ireland,  many  of  the  East  Anglians,  ascribing  it  to 
the  wrath  of  their  deserted  deities,  returned  to  their 
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fonner  idolatiy.  The  episcopal  seat  of  Essex  was  in 
London ;  that  of  East  Anglia,  first  at  Dnnwich,  after- 
wards at  Thetford. 

Bnt  triumphant  Christianity  was  threatened  with 
DiTMoiiiiithean  internal  schism;  one  half  of  the  island 
Ohnroh  °  had  been  converted  hj  the  monks  fixmi 
Scotland,  the  other  by  those  of  Rome.  They  were 
opposed  on  certain  points  of  discipline,  held  hardly 
of  less  importance  than  vital  tmths  of  the  Grospel.^ 
The  different  period  at  which  each,  according  to  the 
Elastem  or  the  Roman  usage,  celebrated  Easter,  be- 
came not  merely  a  speculative  question,  in  which 
separate  kuigdoms  or  separate  Churches  might  pursue 
each  its  independent  course,  but  a  practical  evil,  which 
brought  dispute  and  discord  even  into  the  &mily  of 
the  king.  The  queen  of  Oswio,  Eanfled,  followed 
the  Roman  usage,  which  prevailed  in  Kent;  Oswio, 
the  king,  cherished  the  memory  of  the  holy  Scottish 
prelate  Aidan,  and  would'  not  depart  from  his  role. 
So  that  while  the  queen  was  fiisting  with  the  utmost 
rigor  on  what  in  her  calendar  was  Palm  '^unday,  the 
commencement  of  Passion  week,  the  kigg  was  holding 
his  Easter  festival  with  conscientious  r^idngs. 

A  synod  was  assembled  at  Whitby,  the  iconvent  ci 
the  fiimons  Abbess  Hilda,  at  which  iippeared,  on  the 
Scottish  side,  Colman,  the  Bishop  of  Lindisfitme ;  on 
the  other,  Wilfrid,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  York, 
who  had  visited  Rome,  was  firmly  convinced  of  die 
Roman  supremacy,  and  exercised  great  influence  over 
Alchfirid,  the  heir  to  the  throne.  With  Wilfirid  was 
Agilbert,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Paris,  and  other  dis- 

1  It  b  curious  to  find  Qreek  Christianity  thu9  at  tlM  veige  of  the  Bonutf 
vorid  maintaining  some  of  its  usages  and  coequalHy. 
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tinguished  men.  Colman  urged  the  uninterrupted 
descent  of  their  tradition  from  St.  John  ;  the  authority 
of  Anatolius,  the  ecclesiastical  historian ;  and  that  of 
the  saintly  Columba,  the  founder  of  lona.  Wilfrid  at 
leged  the  supreme  authority  of  St.  Peter  and  his  succes- 
sors, and  the  consent  of  the  rest  of  the  Catholic  world. 
**  Will  he,"  concluded  Wilfrid,  "set  the  authority  of 
Columba  in  opposition  to  that  of  St  Peter,  to  whom 
were  given  the  keys  of  "^heaven?"  The  king  broke  in, 
and,  addressing  the  Scottish  prelates,  said,  "  Do  you 
acknowledge  that  St.  Peter  has  the  keys  of  heaven  ?  " 
"  Unquestionably  1 "  replied  Colman.  "  Then,  for  my 
part,"  said  Oswio,  "I  will  hold  to  St.  Peter,  lest, 
when  I  offer  myself  at  the  gates  of  heaven,  he  should 
shut  them  against  me."     To  this  there  was  no  answer. 

A  second  question,  that  of  the  tonsure,  was  agitated, 
if  with  less  vehemence,  not  without  strong  altercation. 
The  Roman  usage  was  to  shave  the  crown  of  the  head, 
and  to  leave  a  circle  of  hair,  which  represented  the 
Saviour's  crown  of  thorns;  the  Scottish  shaved  the 
front  of  the  head  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  and  al« 
lowed  the  hair  to  grow  behind.  Here  likewise  the 
Roman  party  asserted  the  authority  of  St.  Peter,  and 
taunted  their  adversaries  with  following  the  example 
of  Simon  Magus  and  his  followers  I  Gradually  the 
Roman  custom  prevailed  on  both  these  points:  the 
Scottish  clergy  and  monks  in  England  by  degrees 
conformed  to  the  general  usage ;  those  who  wei'e  less 
pliant  retired  to  their  remote  monasteries  in  lona  or 
in  Ireland. 

In  no  country  was  Christianity  so  manifestly  the 
parent  of  civilization  as  among  our  Anglo-Saxon  an- 
cestors.    The  Saxons  were  the  fi  freest  of  the  Teutonic 
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race.  Roman  culture  had  not,  more  than  the  Grospel, 
approached  the  sandjr  plains  or  dense  tbrests  whi'^i 
they  inhabited  in  the  north  of  Germany.  On  tfie 
rude  manners  of  the  barbarian  had  been  engrajfted 
the  sanguinary  and  brutalizing  habits  of  the  pirate. 
Every  vestige  of  the  Roman  civilization  of  the  island 
had  vanished  before  their  desolating  inroad,  and  the 
Britons,  during  their  long  and  stubborn  resistance, 
had  become  as  savage  as  their  conquerors.  The  re- 
ligion of  the  Anglo-Saxons  was  as  cruel  as  their  man- 
ners ;  they  are  said  to  have  sacrificed  a  tenth  of  their 
principal  captives  on  the  altars  of  their  gods.*  A 
more  settled  residence  in  a  country  already  brought  into 
cultivation  may  in  some  degree  have  mitigated  iheir 
ferocity,  at  all  events  weaned  them  fi-om  piratical  ad- 
venture ;  but  the  century  and  a  half  which  had  elapsed 
before  the  descent  of  Augustine  on  their  coasts  had 
been  passed  in  constant  war&re,  either  against  die 
Britons  or  of  one  kingdom  against  another. 

Anglo-Saxon  Britain  had  become  again  a  world  by 
itself,  occupied  by  hostile  races,  which  had  no  inter* 
course  but  that  of  war,  and  utterly  severed  from  the- 
rest  of  Europe.  The  efiect  of  Christianity  on  An^o- 
Saxon  England  was  at  once  to  reestablish  a  connecticm 
both  between  the  remoter  parts  of  the  island  with  each 
other,  and  of  England  with  the  rest  of  the  ChristiaB 
world.  They  ceased  to  dwell  apart,  a  race  of  war- 
hke,  unapproachable  barbarians,  in  constant  war&re 
with  the  bordering  tribes,  or  occupied  in  their  own 
petty  feuds  or  inroads ;  rarely,  as  in  the  case  of  Ethe}- 

1  Sidon.  Apoll.  vii.  S.  Compare  Amm.  Ifaic  xzviii.  p.  OM;  rraoofk 
Hist.  Goth,  tv.;  Julian,  orat  i.  in  laud.  Constant  p.  84;  Zoeimua,  iu.;  On^ 
das,  vii.  p.  549.    See  Lingard,  Hiat  of  England,  ch.  iL  p.  <»4. 
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bert,  connected  by  intermarriage  with  some  neighbor- 
ing Teutonic  state.  Though  the  Britons  were  still 
secluded  in  their  mountains,  or  at  extremities  of  the 
land,  by  animosities  which  even  Christianity  could 
not  allay,  yet  the  Picts  and  Scots,  and  the  parts  of 
Ireland  which  were  occupied  by  Christian  monaster 
ies,  were  now  brought  into  peaceful  com- intwoouwe 
munication,  first  with  the  kingdom  of  North-  '^^  ***°*** 
nmbria,  and,  through  Northumbria,  with  the  rest  of 
England.  The  intercourse  with  Europe  was  of  fer 
higher  importance,  and  tended  much  more  rapidly  to 
introduce  the  arts  and  habits  of  civilization  into  the 
land.  There  was  a  constant  flow  of  missionaries 
across  the  British  Channel,  who  possessed  all  the 
knowledge  which  still  remained  in  Europe.  All  the 
earlier  metropolitans  of  Canterbury  and  the  bishops 
of  most  of  the  southern  sees  were  foreigners;  they 
were  commissioned  at  least  by  Rome,  if  not  conse- 
crated there;  they  travelled  backwards  and  forwards 
in  person,  or  were  in  constant  communication  with 
that  great  city,  in  which  were  found  all  the  culture, 
the  letters,  the  arts,  and  sciences  which  had  survived 
the  general  wreck.  But  the  nobler  Anglo-Saxons 
began  soon  to  be  ambitious  of  the  dignity,  the  influ- 
ence,  or  the  higher  qualifications  of  the  Christian 
priesthood.  Nor  were  the  Roman  clergy  or  monks 
•o  numerous  as  to  be  jealous  of  those  native  laborers 
in  their  holy  work ;  if  there  was  any  jealousy,  it  was 
of  the  independent  Scottish  missionaries,  their  rivals 
in  the  north,  and  the  opponents  of  their  discipline. 
A  native  clergy  seems  to  have  groMm  up  more  rapidly 
in  Britain  than  in  any  other  of  the  Teutonic  kin^ 
doms.     But  they  were  in  general  the  admiring  pupils 
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of  the  Roman  clergy.  To  tliem  Rome  was  the  centra 
and  source  of  the  fidth:  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  to 
an  aspirant  after  the  dignity  or  the  nsefiibiess  of  the 
Christian  priesthood,  became  the  great  object  and  priv- 
ilege  of  life.  Every  motive  which  could  stir  the  de- 
vout heart  or  the  expanding  mind  sent  them  forth  on 
this  holy  journey :  piety,  which  would  actually  tread 
a  ci^  honored  by  the  residence,  and  hallowed  by  the 
relics  of  apostles;  awful  curiosity,  which  would  be- 
hold and  kneel  before  the  vicar  of  Christ  on  earth, 
the  successor  of  that  Pope  who  had  brought  them 
within  the  pale  of  salvation;  perhaps  the  desire  of 
knowledge,  and  the  wish  to  qualify  themsdves  for  &e 
duties  of  their  sacred  station.  Nor  was  this  confined 
to  the  clergy.  Little  more  than  half  a  century  after 
the  landing  of  Augustine,  Alchfrid,  the  son  of  the 
King  of  Nortlmmbria,  had  determined  to  visit  the 
eternal  city.  He  was  only  prevented  by  the  exigencies 
of  the  times,  and  the  authority  of  his  fiither.  He  was 
no  doubt  excited  to  this  design  by  the  accounts  o£  the 
secular  and  religious  wonders  of  the  city,  which  al- 
ready filled  the  mind  of  the  fieunous  Wilfiid,  to  whom 
his  father,  Oswio,  had  intrusted  his  education.  Wil- 
frid had  already,  once  at  least,  visited  Rome ;  his  fiiend 
Benedict  Biscop  several  times. 

The  life  of  Wilfiid,  the  first  hi^y  distinguishod  of 
the  native  clergy,  is  at  once  the  history  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  Christianity  in  Britain  to  its  complete  establish- 
ment, and  a  singular  illustration  of  the  effects  of  this 
intercourse  with  the  centre  of  civilization  in  Italy  on 
himself  and  on  his  countrymen.^ 

1  Eddii,  Vit  S.  Wilfrid!  apnd  Gale  X.  Scriptoras  compared  w^  (IM 
Bcderiaatical  Histoiy  of  Bede 
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Wilfiid  was  the  son  of  a  Northumbrian  thane.  The 
sanctity  of  his  later  Ufe,  as  usual,  reflected  wnfru. 
back  a  halo  of  wonder  around  his  infancy.  The  house 
in  which  his  mother  gave  him  birth  shone  with  fire, 
like  the  burning  bush  in  the  Old  Testament.  In  his 
youth  he  was  gentle,  firm,  averse  to  childish  pursuits, 
devoted  to  study.  A  jealous  step-mother  seconded  his 
desire  to  quit  his  Other's  house ;  she  bestowed  on  him 
arms,  a  horse,  and  accoutrements,  such  as  might  be- 
seem the  son  of  a  nobleman,  when  he  should  present 
himself  at  the  court  of  his  king.  The  beauty  and 
quickness  of  the  youth  won  the  feivor  of  the  queen, 
Eanfled,  who,  discerning  no  doubt  his  serious  turn 
of  mind,  intrusted  him  to  the  care  of  a  coenobite,  with 
whom  he  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Lindisfame. 
After  a  few  years  he  was  seized  with  anA.9.^4. 
earnest  longing  to  visit  the  seat  of  the  great  apostle, 
St.  Peter.  Eanfled  listened  favorably  to  his  design, 
gave  him  letters  to  her  kinsman  Ercombert,  King  of 
Kent ;  and,  accompanied  by  another  youth.  Bene-  ^ 
diet  Biscop,  he  crossed,  in  a  ship  provided  and  manned 
by  King  Ercombert,  into  France,  and  found  his  way 
to  Lyons.  In  that  city  he  was  hospitably  in  Ljons. 
received  by  Delfinus,  the  rich  and  powerful  prelate 
of  the  see.  Delfinus  was  so  captivated  by  his  manners 
and  character  that  he  made  him  an  ofifer  of  splendid 
secular  employment,  proposed  to  adopt  him  as  his  son, 
to  marry  him  to  his  niece,  and  put  him  at  the  head  of 
the  government  over  great  part  of  Gaul.^    But  Wil- 

1  EddinB,  the  biographer,  and  Bede  agree  in  this  statement  But  then 
•re  great  difficnlties  in  the  story.  Smith,  in  his  notes  on  Bede,  observes 
that  there  is  no  Delfinus  in  the  list  of  bishops  of  Lyons.  (Could  he  be  a 
prelate  so  called  firom  being  a  native  of  Dauphiny  ?)  And  in  those  troubJeii 
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frid  was  too  profoundly  devoted  to  his  reJgiuus  views, 
too  ftJly  possessed  with  the  desire  of  accomplishing 
his  pilgrimage  to  Rome;  he  declined  the  dazzling 
ofier  of  the  noble  virgin  bride  and  her  dowry  of 
worldly  power.  He  arrived  at  Rome ;  and  if  his 
mind,  accustomed  to  nothing  more  imposing  than  the 
rude  dwelling  of  a  Northumbrian  thane,  or  the  church 
of  wood  and  wattels,  expanded  at  the  sight  of  the 
cities,  which  probably,  like  Lyons,  still  maintained 
some  of  the  old  provincial  magnificence,  with  what 
feelings  must  the  stiunger  have  trod  the  streets  rf 
Rome,  with  all  its  historical  and  religious  marvels! 
In  Rome  the  Archdeacon  Boniface,  one  of  the  councfl 
inRonw.  of  the  Popc,  kindly  undertook  the  care  of 
the  young  Saxon.  He  instructed  him  in  the  four 
Gh)spels,  in  the  Roman  rule  of  keeping  Easter,  and 
other  points  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  unknown  or 
unpractised  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church.  He  was  at 
length  presented  to  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  and 
received  his  blessing.  Under  the  protection  of  certain 
relics,  one  of  the  inestimable  advantages  which  often 
rewarded  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  Wilfrid  returned  to 
his  friend  the  Bishop  of  Lyons.  There  he  resided 
three  years ;  and  now,  tempted  no  more  by  secular 
offers,  or  acknowledged  to  be  superior  to  them,  lie 
received,  at  his  earnest  request,  the  tonsure  acconl- 
ing  to  the  Roman  form.  But  Delfinus  (so  runs  the 
legend)  had  incurred  the  animosity  of  the  Queen 
Bathildis.  With  eight  other  bishops  he  was  put  to 
death.  Wilfrid  stood  prepared  to  share  the  glorious 
martyrdom   of  his  friend.      His  beauty  arrested  the 

and  lAwIees  times  in  France,  how  could  a  biahop  diapoae  of  a  chril  g^rtnt 
uent  of  such  extent? 
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arm  of  the  executioner ;  and  when  it  was  found  that 
he  was  a  stranger  he  was  permitted  to  depart  in  peace.' 
The  yoimg  Saxon  noble,  who  had  seen  so  many 
distant  lands  —  had  been  admitted  to  the  familiarity 
of  suca  powerftd  prelates  —  had  visited  Rome,  receiv* 
cd  the  blessing  of  the  Pope,  and  travelled  nnder  the 
safeguard  of  holy  relics  —  was  welcomed  by  xn  Northum- 
his  former  firiend  Alchfind,  now  the  pious  ^^'^ 
king  of  Northumbria,  with  wondering  respect.  He 
obtained  first  a  grant  of  land  at  a  place  called  iBstan- 
ford ;  afterwards  a  monastery  was  founded  at  Ripon, 
and  endowed  with  xxx  manses  of  land,  of  which  Wil- 
frid was  appointed  abbot.  He  was  then  admitted  into 
the  priesthood  by  Agilbert,  the  Bishop  of  Wessex. 
Colman,  the  Scottish  bishop  of  Lindisfame,  after  his 
discomfiture  in  the  dispute  concerning  Easter,  retired 
in  disgust  and  disappointment  to  his  native  lona. 
Tuta,  another  Scot,  was  carried  off  by  the  fetal 
plague,  which  at  this  time  ravaged  Britain.  Upon 
his  decease,  the  Saxon  Wilfrid  was  named  by  com- 
mon consent  to  the  Northumbrian  bishopric.  But 
the  plague  had  swept  away  the  greater  part  of  the 
southern  prelates.  Wina  alone,  the  West-Saxon  bish- 
op, was  considered  by  Wilfrid  as  canonically  conse- 
crated ;  the  rest  were  Scots,  who  rejected  the  Roman 
discipline  concerning  Easter  and  the  tonsure.  Wil- 
frid went  over  to  France ;  the  firm  champion  of  the 
Catliolic    discipline    was  received    with    the    highest 

1  H«n  is  a  greater  difSculty.  The  Queen  Bathildis  is  represented  by  the 
French  historians,  not  as  a  Jezebel  who  slays  the  prophets  of  the  Lord  (as 
riie  is  called  by  Eddius),  bat  as  a  princess  of  exemplary  piety,  a  devcat 
lervant  of  the  chorch,  and  the  foundress  of  monasteries.  Ebroin  too,  the 
Blayor  of  the  Palace,  in  this  legend  is  drawn  in  very  lark  colors.  But  ob 
Ba^ildis  and  Ebroin  more  hereafter 
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ooomentA  lio^ors.  No  less  than  twelve  bishops  as- 
•*^°*P*"^*- sembled  for  his  consecration  at  Compiegne: 
he  was  borne  aloft  on  a  gilded  chair,  supported  only 
by  bishops  —  no  one  else  was  allowed  to  touch  it.  He 
remained  some  time  (it  is  said  three  years)  among  his 
friends  in  Gaul.^  On  his  return  to  England  a  wild 
adventure  on  the  shores  of  his  native  land  showed  how 
strangely  the  fiercest  barbarism  still  encountered  the 
progress  of  civilization  —  paganism  that  of  Christian- 
ity. The  kingdom  of  Sussex  was  yet  entirely  heathen. 
Booez.  Wilfrid  was  driven  by  a  storm  on  its  coast 
The  Saxon  pirates  had  become  merciless  wreckers; 
they  thought  everything  cast  by  the  winds  and  the 
sea  on  their  coasts  their  undoubted  property,  the  crew 
and  passengers  of  vessels  driven  on  shore  their  lawful 
slaves.  They  attacked  the  stranded  bark  with  the  u^• 
most  ferocity :  the  crew  of  Wilfrid  made  a  gallant 
resistance.  It  was  a  strange  scene.  On  one  side 
the  Christian  prelate  and  his  clergy  were  kneeling 
aloof  in  prayer ;  on  the  other  a  pagan  priest  was  en- 
couraging the  attack,  by  what  both  parties  supposed 
powerfrd  enchantments.  A  fortunate  stone  fix>m  a 
sling  struck  the  priest  on  the  forehead,  and  put  an 
end  to  his  life  and  to  his  magic.  But  his  &11  only 
exasperated  the  barbarians.  Thrice  they  renewed  the 
attack,  and  thrice  were  beaten  off.  The  prayers  of 
Wilfrid  became  more  urgent,  more  needed,  more  suc- 
cessful.^ The  tide  came  in,  the  wind  shifted;  the 
vessel  got  to  sea,  and  reached  Sandwich.     At  a  later 

1  There  maj  be  some  conftision  in  his  two  periods  of  residenoe  in  (HnL 
*  Eddhis  compares  the  pagan  priest  to  Balaam,  the  tlayer  to  David,  tha 
fwistance  of  this  handful  of  men  to  that  of  Gideon,  the  prajen  of  WilftM 
to  those  of  Moees  and  Aaron  when  Joshna  fought  with  Ai^f^k^ 
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period  of  his  Kfe  WiUnd  nobly  revenged  himself  on 
this  inhospitable  people  by  laboring,  and  with  snccess, 
in  their  conversion  to  Christianity. 

On  Wilfrid's  return  to  Northnmbria,  after  his  long 
nnexplained  absence,  he  foimd  his  see  preoccupied  by 
Ceadda,  a  pions  Scottish  monk,  a  disciple  of  the  vener- 
ated Aidan.^  Wilfrid  peaceably  retired  to  his  mon- 
astery at  Ripon.  He  was  soon  summoned  to  more 
active  duties :  he  obeyed  the  invitation  of  Wulfhere, 
King  of  Mercia,  to  extend  Christianity  in  his  king- 
dom. In  the  south  he  must  have  obtained  high  repu- 
tation. On  the  death  of  Deus-dedit,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  Wilfrid  was  intrusted  with  the  care 
of  the  vacant  diocese.  On  the  arrival  of  Theodorus, 
who  had  been  invested  in  the  metropolitan  dignity  at 
Rome,  almost  his  first  act  was  to  annul  the  election 
of  Ceadda,  and  to  place  Wilfrid  in  the  Northumbrian 
see  at  York.  Ceadda  made  no  resistance;  and  as  a 
reward  for  his  piety  and  his  submission,  was  appointed 
to  the  Mercian  see  of  Lichfield. 

The  Christianity  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms, 
whether  from  Rome  or  lona,  was  alike  monastic. 
That  form  of  the  reli^on  already  prevailed  in  Britain, 
when  invaded  by  the  Saxons,  with  them  retreated 
into  Wales,  or  found  refrige  in  Ireland.  It  landed 
with  Augustine  on  the  shores  of  Kent;  and  came 
back  again,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Northimibrian 
king,  from  the  Scottish  isles.  And  no  form  of  Chris- 
tianity could  be  so  well  suited  for  its  high  purposes 
at  that  time,  or  tend  so  powerfully  to  promote  civiliza- 
tion as  well  as  reli^on. 

1  Periuip«  ftfter  all  Wnfrid  was  only  Diunlnated  by  tha  Roman  party, 
ivlio,  djninlahcd  by  the  p<agae,  may  not  have  been  able  to  enpport  their 
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The  calm  example  of  the  domestic  virtues  ir  a  more 
MoBMtkiMB  polished,  but  often,  as  regards  sexuai  inter- 
Church.  coarse,  more  corrupt  state  of  morals,  is  of 
inestimable  value,  as  spreading  around  the  parsonage 
an  atmosphere  of  peace  and  happiness,  and  offering  a 
living  lesson  on  the  blessings  of  conjugal  fidelity.  But 
such  Christianitj  would  have  made  no  impression,  even 
if  it  could  have  existed,  on  a  people  who  still  retained 
something  of  their  Teutonic  severity  of  manners,  and 
required  therefore  something  more  imposing — a  stern- 
er and  more  manifest  self-denial  —  to  keep  up  their 
religious  veneration.  The  detachment  of  the  desrgf 
from  all  earthly  ties  left  them  at  once  more  unremit- 
tingly devoted  to  their  unsettled  life  as  missionaries, 
more  ready  to  encounter  the  perils  of  this  wild  age ; 
while  (at  the  same  time)  the  rude  minds  of  the  people 
were  more  struck  by  their  unusual  habits,  by  the 
strength  of  character  shown  in  their  labors,  their 
mortifications,  their  fitstings,  and  perpetual  religious 
services.  All  these  being,  in  a  certain  sense,  monks, 
the  bishop  and  his  clergy  coenobites,  or  if  they  lived 
separate  only  less  secluded  and  less  stationary  than 
other  ascetics,  wherever  Christianity  spread,  monaster- 
ies, or  religious  foundations  with  a  monastic  character, 
arose.  These  foundations,  as  the  religion  aspired  to 
soften  the  habits,  might  seem  to  pacify  the  hce  of  the 
land.  They  were  commonly  placed,  l)y  some  intuitive 
yearning  aft^er  repose  and  security,  in  spots  either 
themselves  beautifiil  by  nature,  by  the  bank  of  the 
river,  in  the  depth  of  the  ix>mantic  wood,  under  the 
shelter  of  the  protecting  hill ;  or  in  such  as  became 
beautiful  fi*om  the  superior  care  and  culture  of  the 
monks,  —  the  draining  of  the  meadows,  the  planting 
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of  trees,  the  home  circle  of  garden  or  orchard,  which 
employed  or  delighted  the  brotherhood.  These  estab- 
lishments gradually  acquired  a  certain  sanctity :  if 
exposed  like  other  lands  to  the  ravages  of  war,  no 
doubt  at  times  the  fear  of  some  tutelary  saint,  ar 
tlie  influence  of  some  holy  man,  arrested  the  march 
of  the  spoiler.  I£  the  growth  of  the  English  mon- 
asteries was  of  necessi^  gradual,  the  culture  around 
them  but  of  slow  development  (agricultural  labor 
does  not  seem  to  have  become  a  rule  of  monastic 
discipline),  it  was  not  from  the  want  of  plentiful  en- 
dowments, or  of  ardent  votaries.  Grants  of  land  and 
of  movables  were  poured  with  lavish  munificence  on 
these  foundations ;  ^  sometimes  tracts  of  land,  far  larger 
than  they  could  cultivate,  and  which  were  thus  con- 
demned to  sterility.  The  Scottish  monks  are  honor- 
ably distinguished  as  repressing,  rather  than  encou]> 
aging,  this  prodigality.*  The  Roman  clergy,  if  less 
scrupulous,  might  receive  these  tributes  not  merely 
as  offerings  of  religious  zeal  to  God,  but  under  a  con- 
viction that  they  were  employed  for  the  improvement 
as  well  as  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  people.  Nor 
was  it  only  the  sacred  mysterious  office  of  ministering 
at  the  altar  of  the  new  God,  it  was  the  austere  seclu- 
sion of  the  monks,  which  seized  on  the  religious  affec- 
tions of  the  Anglo-Saxon  convert.  When  Christianity 
first  broke  upon  their  rude  but  earnest  minds,  it  was 
embraced  with  the  utmost  fervor,  and  under  its  sever- 
est forms.     Men  were  eager  to  escape  the  awful  pun- 

1  Bede  calls  some  of  these  donations,  ^  stultissimos.** 

s  **  Aidanns,  Finan  et  Colmannns,  mira  sanctitatis  fbeniDt  et  pariii— ' 
iii».  Adeo  enim  sacerdotes  enmt  illius  temporis  ab  avariti&  immnnes  al 
nee  territoiia,  nisi  coacti,  accepenmt.**  —  Henric.  Hunting,  apod  Gale,  Ubk 
SLp-MS. 
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ishments,  and  to  secure  the  wonderftil  promises  of  the 
new  religion  bjr  some  strong  effort,  which  would 
wrench  them  altogether  fix>m  their  former  life.  As 
the  gentler  spirit  of  the  Gospel  fonnd  its  way  mto 
softer  hearts,  it  made  them  loathe  fbe  fierce  and 
rudely  warlike  occupations  of  their  forefitthers.  To 
the  (^e  class  the  monastery  ofiered  its  rigid  course  of 
ceremonial  duty  and  its  ruthless  austerities,  to  the 
other  its  repose.  NoUes  left  their  halls,  que^is  their 
palaces,  kings  their  thrones,  to  win  everlasting  life  bj 
the  abandonment  <^  the  pomp  and  the  duties  of  their 
secular  state,  and,  by  becoming  churchmen  or  monks, 
still  to  exercise  rule,  or  to  atone  for  years  of  blind  and 
sinful  heathenism. 
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CHAPTER   IV, 

WILFBID  —  BEDE. 

WiLFKiD,  the  type  of  his  time,  blended  the  rigor  of 
the  monk  with  something  of  prelatic  magnifi-  wiuHd'i 
cence.  The  eflFect  of  his  visit  to  more  pol-  **''"**°«»- 
ished  countries  —  to  Gunl  and  Italy  —  soon  appeared 
in  his  diocese.  He  who  had  seen  the  churches  of 
Home  and  other  Italian  cities,  would  not  endure  the 
rude  timber  buildings,^  thatched  with  reeds  —  the  only 
architecture  of  the  Saxons  —  and  above  which  the 
Scottish  monks  had  not  aspired.*  The  church  of 
Paulinus  at  York  had  been  built  of  stone,  but  it  was 
in  ruins ;  it  was  open  to  the  wind  and  rain,  and  the 
birds  flew  about  and  built  their  nests  in  the  roof  and 
walls.  Wilfrid  repaired  the  building,  roofed  it  with 
lead,  and  filled  the  windows  with  glass.  The  trans- 
parency of  this  unknown  m&terial  excited  great  aston- 
ishment. At  Ripon  he  built  the  church  from  the 
ground  of  smoothed  stones  ;  it  was  of  great  height,  and 
supported  by  co!umns  and  aisles.'  All  the  chieftains 
and  thanes  of  the  kingdom  were  invited  to  the  conse- 
cration of  this  church.     Wilfrid  read  from   the  altar 

1  Li^ypenberg  obeeires  tlut'the  An^^o-Sczoiis  hsre  no  other  word  for 
boOdlDg  but  getimbrian,  to  work  in  woocL  —  Geschichte  Engl.,  i.  170. 

*  Eddiiu,  c  XYi. 

9  u  poiito  lapide  a  terrft  usqae  ad  snmmanif  sdificatam  Tarfb  colnmnlf 
tl  portidbni  tnifiiltam  in  coltnm  arexit  et  conanmmavit.**  —  Eddiof,  xyUi. 

VOL.  n.  14 
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the  list  of  the  lands  Vhich  had  been  bestowed  bj 
former  kings,  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls,  upon 
the  church,  and  those  which  were  oflfered  that  day, 
and  also  of  the  places  once  dedicated  to  God  by  dib 
Britons,  and  abandoned  on  their  expulsion  by  the  Sax« 
ons.  This  act  was  meant  for  the  solemn  recognition  of 
all  existing  rights,  the  encouragement  of  future  giAflf 
and,  it  seems,  the  assertion  of  vague  and  latent  .claims.^ 
After  this  Christian  or  sacerdotal  commemoration, 
there  was  something  of  a  return  to  heathen  usage,  dar- 
ing three  days  and  tliree  nights  uninterrupted  feasting. 
But  the  architectural  wonder  of  the  age  was  the 
church  at  Hexham,  whicii  was  said  to  surpass  in  splen- 
dor every  building  on  this  side  of  tlie  Alps.  The 
depth  to  which  the  foundations  were  simk,  the  height 
and  length  of  die  walls,  the  richness  of  the  columns 
and  aisles,  the  ingenious  multiplicity  of  the  parts, 
as  it  struck  the  biographer  of  Wilfrid,  give  the  notion 
of  a  building  of  the  later  Roman,  or,  as  it  is  called, 
Byzantine  style,  aspiring  into  something  like  the 
Gothic^ 

The  friend  and  companion  of  Wilfrid  at  Rome,  Bene- 
BeMdiet  ^^^^  Biscop,  (a  mouk  of  Hoty  Island),  was  in- 
Btaoop.  troducing,  in  a  more  peacefril  and  less  ostentar 
tious  way,  the  arts  and  elegancies  of  life.  When  about  to 
build  his  monastery  at  Wearmouth,  he  crossed  into  Gaul 
to  collect  masons  skilled  in  working  stone  after  the  Ro- 
man manner ;  when  the  walls  were  finished,  he  sent  for 

1  Eddius,  c.  xvii. 

s  ^  Ci^tiB  profanditatem  in  terr&  cam  domibiifl  mirificA  politis  laptdflMu 
Amdatam,  et  super  terrain  muItipHcem  domum,  colunmis  variis  et  mnltif 
porticibus  suflfultam,  mirabilique  altitudine  et  longitudine  murormn  onuir 
tanif  et  Tariis  linearum  anfractibuB  viaruin  aliquando  sursum,  aUqaavdc 
Aeorsum  per  cochleas  circumductam/'  —  Eddius,  c.  xxiL 
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glaziers,  whose  art  till  this  time  was  unknown  a.>.  ere. 
in  Britain.^  Nor  was  architecture  the  only  art  intro- 
duced hy  the  pilgrims  to  Rome.  Benedict  brought  &om 
abroad  vessels  for  the  altar,  vestments  which  could  no: 
be  made  in  England,  and  especially  two  palls,  entirely 
of  silk,  of  incomparable  workmanship.^  Books,  embel- 
lished if  not  illuminated  manuscripts,  and  paintings, 
came  from  the  same  quarter.  Wilfrid's  oflfering  to  the 
church  of  Ripon  was  a  copy  of  the  Gospels,  written  in 
letters  of  gold,  on  a  purple  ground.*  Other  manu- 
scripts were  adorned  with  gold  and  precious  stones. 
On  each  of  his  visits  to  Rome  Benedict  brought  less 
ornamented  books;  on  one  occasion  a  large  number: 
and  he  solemnly  charged  his  brethren,  among  his  last  in- 
structions, to  take  every  precaution  for  the  security  and 
preservation  of  their  library.  The  pictures,  which  he 
brought  from  Rome,  were  to  adorn  two  churches,  one  at 
Wearmouth,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  ;  one  at  Yarrow,  to 
St.  PauL  These  were  no  doubt  the  earliest  specimens 
o£  Christian  painting  in  the  country.  In  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  nave  at  Wearmouth  were  the  Virgin  and 
the  twelve  apostles ;  on  the  south  wall  subjects  from 
the  Gospel  history ;  on  the  north  from  the  Revelations. 
Those  in  St  PauPs  illustrated  the  agreement  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament.     In  one  compartment  was. 

A  Piftiiiled  glMS  MeniB  to  have  been  known  at  an  early  period  in  Gaol,— 

^  Sub  Tisnlooloribas  flgwto  ▼•rnant  herblda  enuta, 
Sapphiratos  fleotit  per  prulnum  Titrnm  oaplllos.'* 

Sidtm.  JpoWm, 

This,  however,  seems  a  kind  of  moeaic 

*  '^Vana  sancta,  et  vestimenta  quia  domi  fnvenire  non  poterst  .  . 
(doserica.** 

•  "Anro  purissimo  in  membranis  depurpuratis,  coloratis."  —  Eddios,* 
xvii. 
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Isaac  bearing  the  wood  for  sacrifice,  and  below  Ui€ 
Savioiir  bearing  his  cross.* 

So  fiur  Wilfiid  rises  to  his  lofty  eminence  an  olgect 
of  universal  respect,  veneration,  and  love.  On  a  sud- 
den he  is  involved  in  interminable  disputes,  persecuted 
with  bitter  animosity,  degraded  firom  his  see,  an  exile 
lK)m  his  country,  and  dies  at  length,  though  at  mature 
age,  yet  worn  out  with  trouble  and  anxiety.  The 
causes  of  this  reverse  are  lost  in  obscurity.  It  was  not 
the  old  feud  between  the  Roman  and  the  Scottish  clei^, 
for  Tlieodorus,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  head 
of  the  Roman  party,  joins  the  confederacy  against  him. 
As  yet  the  jealousies  between  the  secular  and  the  r^u- 
lar  clergy,  the  priests  and  monks,  which  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, in  the  days  of  Odo  and  Dunstan,  distracted  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Church,  had  not  begun.  The  royal 
jealousy  of  the  pomp  and  wealth  of  the  bishop,  which 
might  seem  to  obscure  that  of  the  throne,  though  no 
doubt  already  in  some  strength,  belongs  in  its  intensity 
to  other  times.  EgfHd,  now  King  of  Northimibria,  had 
been  alienated  from  Wilfrid,  through  his  severe  advice 
to  the  Queen  Ethelreda  to  persist  in  her  vow  of  chas- 
tity. The  first  husband  of  Ethelreda  had  respected  the 
virginity  which  she  had  dedicated  to  God.  When 
compelled  to  marry  Egfrid,  she  maintained  her  holj 
obstinacy,  and  took  refiige,  by  Wilfrid's  connivance,  in 
a  convent,  to  escape  her  conjugal  duties.  A  new 
Queen,  Ercembtu^  instead  of  thb  docile  obedience  to 

1  Bede,  after  describing  the  pictures,  proceeds:  **  Quateniis  intnntes  ee- 
deeiam  onmee  etiam  literaram  ignari,  quaquavereom  intenderent,  vel 
semper  amabilem  Christi,  sanctorumque  ejus,  quamvis  in  imagine  contean- 
plarentor  aspectum:  vel  Dominicfe  Incamationis  gratiam  vigilantiore  menta 
recolerent,  rel  extremi  discrimen  examinis  quasi  coram  oculis  habentes,  dift- 
trictiv  se  ipsi  examinare  meminerint.**  —  Smithes  Bede,  p.  895. 
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Wilfiid,  became  his  bitterest  enemy.^  She  it  was  who 
inflamed  her  husband  with  jealousy  of  the  state,  the 
riches,  and  the  pride  of  the  bishop,  his  wealthy  founda- 
tions, his  splendid  buildings,  his  hosts  of  followers. 
Theodorus,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  eagerly  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  of  the  Eling  of  Northumbria,  to 
assist  in  the  overthrow  of  Wilfrid. 

Theodorus  was  a  foreigner,  a  Greek  of  Tarsus,  and 
might  perhaps  despise   this  aspiring  Saxon.  Thwdorw 
After  the  death  of  Archbishop   Deus^edit,  ^c£S£?  \/ 

the  see  of  Canterbury  had  remained  vacant  ^'''y- 
four  years.     The  kings  of  Kent  and  North-  a.d.  aai. 
umbria  determined    to   send   a  Saxon,   Wighard,   to 
Rome,   to  receive  consecration.        Wighard  died   at 
Rome;  the  Pope  Vitalian  was   urged  to   supply  the 
loss.     His  choice  fell  upon  Theodorus,  a  de-^A^.068. 
vout  and  learned  monk.     Vitalian's  nomination  awoke 
no  jealousy,   but  rather  profound  gratitude.^    It  was 
not  the  appointment  of  a  splendid  and  powerful  primate 
to  a  great  and  wealthy  church,  but  a  successor  to  the 
missionary  Augustine.     But  Theodorus,  if  he  brought 
not  ambition,  brought  the  Roman  love  of  order  and  o^ 
oi'ganization,  to  the  yet  wild  and  divided  island ;  and 
the  profound  peace  which  prevailed  might  tempt  him 
to  reduce    the    more  than   octarchy    of   independent 

1  The  language  ascribed  to  Ercemburga  might  aj^Ij  to  a  later  arch- 
biahop  of  York,  the  object  of  royal  envy  and  rapacity.  **  Enumerans  ei 
.  .  .  omnem  gloriam  ejus  secularem,  et  diritiasi  nee  non  CcBnobiomm 
sniltitadinem,  et  adificiomm  magnitttdinem,  immmeramqne  sodalimn  ex* 
ercitam,  regalibus  vestimends  et  armis  omatom."  Ttiis  is  not  Wolsey,  bat 
WiMHd. 

2  **  Episcopum  quern  petierant  a  Romano  Pontifice."    There  is  a  violent  . 
dispnte  (compare  Lingard,  Anglo-daz.  Antiq.,  and  note  in  Kemble^s  Anglo- 
Saxons,  ii.  855)  upon  the  nature  of  this  appointment;  all  parties,  except 
Mr.  Kemble,  aK>ear  to  me  to  overlook  the  state  of  Christianity  in  England 
at  the  time. 
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bishops  into  one  harmonious  community.  As  yet  there 
were  churches  in  England,  not  one  Church.  Theodoras 
appears  to  have  formed  a  great  scheme  for  the  submission 
of  the  whole  island  to  his  metropolitan  jurisdiction.  He 
summoned  a  council  at  Hertford,  which  enacted  many 
laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  power  of  the  bishops,  the 
rights  of  monasteries,  on  keeping  of  Easter,  on  di- 
Torces,  and  unlawful  marriages.  Archbishop  Theodorus 
began  by  dividing  the  great  bishoprics  in  East  Anglia 
and  in  Mercia,  and  deposed  two  refractory  prelates. 
He  proceeded  on  his  sole  spiritual  authority,  with  the 
temporal  aid  of  the  king,  to  divide  the  bishopric  of 
York  into  three  sees ;  so,  by  the  appointment  of  three 
wiifHd  bishops,  Wilfrid  was  entirely  superseded  in 
Sme.  his  diocese.^     Wilfrid  appealed  to  Rome,  and 

set  out  to  lay  his  case  before  the  Pope.*  So  deep  was 
the  animosity,  that  his  enemies  in  England  are  said  to 
have  persuaded  Theodoric,  King  of  the  Pranks,  and 
Ebroin,  mayor  of  the  palace,  to  seize  the  prelate  on  his 
journey,  and  to  put  his  companions  to  the  sword. 
Winfred,  the  ejected  Bishop  of  Mercia,  was  apprehended 
in  his  stead,  and  thrown  into  prison. 

The  wind  was  fortunately  adverse  to  Wilfrid,  and 
drove  him  on  the  coast  of  Friesland.  Tl^e  barbarous 
and  pagan  people  received  the  holy  man  with  hospital- 
in  Friesland.  ity ;  their  fisheries  that  year  being  remarka- 
bly successful,  this  was  attributed  to  his  presence ;  and 
the  king,  the  nobles,  and  the  people,  were  alike  more 
disposed  to  listen  to  the  Gospel,  first  preached  among 


1  Eddlufl  comparea  EgfHd  and  Theodoras  to  Balak  and  Balaam.  —  WO* 
kins,  Concil. 

s  Eddios  B^ys  that  he  left  England  amid  the  tears  of  man^  ikott$tts»dk  ^ 
Uf  monif. 
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them  with  Wilfrid's  power  and  zeal.  The  way  was 
thus  prepared  for  his  disciple,  Willibrod,  and  for  that 
remarkable  succession  of  missionaries  &om  England^ 
who,  kindred  in  speech,  converted  so  large  a  part  of 
Germany  to  Christianity. 

After  nearly  a  year  passed  in  this  pious  occupation 
in  Friesland,  Wilfrid  ventured  into  Graul,  and  was  fa- 
Torably  received  by  Dagobert  II.  Two  years  elapsed 
before  he  found  his  way  to  Rome.  The  Pope  (Agatho) 
received  his  appeal,  submitted  it  to  a  synod,  ^.,>.  ©79. 
who  decided  in  his  favor.  Agatho  issued  his  ^*®*^- 
mandate  for  the  reinstatement  of  WilfKd  in  his  see. 

Though  the  Papal  decree  denounced  excommunica- 
tion against  the  layman,  degradation  and  dep-  j^  Northum- 
rivation  against  the  ecclesiastic,  who  should^'*'- 
dare  to  disobey  it,  it  was  received  by  the  King  of 
Northumbria  with  contempt,  and  even  by  Archbishop 
Theodoras  with  indifference.  Wilfrid,  on  his  return, 
though  armed  with  the  papal  authority,  which  he  was 
accused  of  having  obtained  by  bribery,^  was  ignomin- 
iously  cast  into  prison,  and  kept  in  solitary  confine- 
ment. The  queen,  with  the  strange  mixture  of  super- 
stition and  injustice  belonging  to  the  age,  plundered 
him  of  his  reliquary,  a  talisman  which  she  kept  con- 
stantly with  her,  in  her  own  chamber  and  abroad. 
Wilfrid's  &ithfiil  biographer  relates  many  miracles, 
wrought  during  his  imprisonment.  The  chains  of  iron, 
with  which  they  endeavored  to  bind  him,  shrunk  or 
stretched,  so  as  either  not  to  admit  his  limbs,  or  to  drop 
from  them.    The  queen  fell  ill,  and  attributed  her  sick- 

1  See  Eddlns  for  this  early  instance  of  the  suspected  venality  of  the 
Roman  curia.  ^  Insuper  (quod  ezecrabilius  erat),  de&maverant  in  aoi- 
■amm  suanim  pemiciem,  ut  pretio  dicerent  redempta  ease  scripta,  quie  ad 
%jdut6m  olMer\  outiam  ab  apostolic^  sede  destinata  sunt"  —  «*.  zxxiii. 
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nefi6  to  the  stolen  reliqaaiy.  She  obtained  his  fireedom, 
and  was  glad  when  the  dangerous  prelate,  with  hii 
relics,  was  safe  out  of  her  kingdom. 

He  fled  to  Mercia,  but  the  Queen  of  Mercia  was  the 
sister  of  Egfrid ;  to  Wessex,  but  there  the  queen  was 
the  sister  of  Ercemburga;  he  found  no  safety.  At 
fn^^fgf  length  he  took  refuge  among  the  more  hos- 
'^™*'  pitable  pagans  of  Sussex  —  the  only  one  of 
the  Saxon  kingdoms  not  yet  Christian.  The  king  and 
the  queen,  indeed,  had  both  been  baptized ;  the  king, 
Ethelwach,  at  the  persuasion  of  Wulfhere,  King  of 
Mercia,  who  rewarded  his  Christianity  with  the  prodi- 
gal grant  of  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  Eabba,  the  queen,  had 
been  admitted  to  the  sacred  rite  in  Worcestershire. 
Tet,  till  the  arrival  of  Wilfrid,  they  had  not  att^npted 
to  make  proselytes  among  their  subjects.  They  had 
rested  content  with  their  own  advantages.  A  few  poor 
Irish  monks  at  Bosham  (near  Chichester)  had  alone 
penetrated  the  wild  forests  and  jungles  which  cut  off 
this  barbarous  tribe  &om  the  rest  of  England.  But 
their  rude  hearts  opened  at  once  to  the  eloquence  of 
Wilfrid.  He  taught  them  the  arts  of  life  as  well  as 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  For  three  years  this  part 
of  the  island  had  suffered  by  drought,  followed  by 
famine  so  severe,  that  an  epidemic  desperation  sdzed 
the  people.  They  linked  themselves  by  forties  or  fif- 
ties hand  in  hand,  leaped  from  the  rocks,  were  dashed 
in  pieces,  or  drowned.^      Though  a  maritime  people, 

1  The  South  Saxons  are  thus  described: 

"  Q«oa  igitnr  qiuBdam  soopolotls  Indite  texxlf 
SalUbufl  inooltls,  ek  daosii  h(nrrlda  damis 
Non  Ikdkm  proprite  aditma  pnebeh&t  in  arris, 
OoQS  ifqun  Dd,  dmulacrlt  dedlte  mois." 
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on  a  long  line  of  sea-coast^  they  were  ignorant  of  the 
art  of  fishing.  Wilfrid  collected  a  number  of  nets,  led 
them  out  to  sea,  and  so  provided  them  with  a  regular 
sapplj  of  food.  The  wise  and  pious  benefactor  of  the 
nation  was  rewarded  by  a  grant  of  the  peninsula  of 
Selsey  (the  isle  of  seals).  There  he  built  a  monas- 
tery, and  for  five  years  exercised  undisturbed  his  epis- 
copal functions. 

A  revolution  in  the  west  and  south  of  the  island  in- 
creased rather  thaii  diminished  the  influ-oonqoestof 
ence  of  Wilfrid.  Ceadwalla,  a  youth  of  the  o«*dw»u». 
royal  house  of  Wessex,  had  lived  as  an  outlaw  in  the 
forests  of  Chiltern  and  Anderida.  He  appeared  sud- 
denly in  aims,  seized  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons, 
conquered  Sussex,  and  ravaged  or  subdued  parts  of 
Kent.  Some  obscure  relation  had  subsisted  between 
Ceadwalla  (when  an  exile)  and  the  Bishop  Wilfrid.^ 
Wilfrid's  protector,  Adelwalch,  fell  in  battle  during 
the  invasion  of  the  stranger.  After  Ceadwalla  had 
completed  his  conquests  by  the  subjugation  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  Wilfrid  became  his  chief  counsellor,  and  was 
permitted  by  the  king,  still  himself  a  doubtful  Chris- 
tian, if  not  a  heathen,  to  convei^t  the  inhabitants  ;  and 
Ceadwalla  granted  to  the  Church  one  third  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight.  The  conversion  of  Ceadwalla  is  oonTenion  of 
too  remarkable  to  be  passed  over.  It  has  <^««*''»^ 
been  attributed  to  his  horror  of  mind  at  the  barbaiDus 
murder  of  his  brother  in  Kent.^    It  was  no  light  and 

Eddins  admits  that  the  South  Saxons  ware  con^xlUd  bj  the  king  to  aban- 
don their  idolatry.  According  to  Bode,  thej  understood  catching  eels  in 
Jie  rivers.  —  H.  B.  iv.  18. 

1  *<Sanctu8  antistea  Ghristi  in  nonnuUis  aoxiliis  et  a^j  amentia  saepe 
aaziatum  exulem  aiyayavit  et  confirmavit."  — Eddlus,  c  41. 

*  Accordicg  to  Hennr  of  Huntmgdon,  Ceadwalla  was  not  a  Christiaa 
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politic  conviction,  but  the  deep  and  intense  passion  of 
a  vehement  spirit.  The  wild  outlaw,  the  bloody  con- 
queror, threw  off  his  arms,  gave  up  the  throne  which 
he  had  won  bj  such  dauntless  enterprise  and  so  much 
carnage.  He  went  to  Rome  to  seek  diat  abs<dutioa 
%r  his  sins,  from  which  no  one  could  so  effectually  re- 
lieve him  as  the  successor  of  St  Peter.  At  Rome  he 
was  christened  by  the  name  of  Peter.  At  Rome  he 
died,  and  an  epitaph,  of  no  ordinary  merit  for  the  time, 
celebrated  the  first  barbarian  king,  who  had  left  his 
height  of  glory  and  of  wealth,  his  &mily,  his  mighty 
kingdom,  his  triumphs  and  his  spoils,  his  thanes,  his  cas- 
tles, and  his  palaces,  for  the  perilous  journey  and  bap- 
tism at  the  hands  of  St  Peter's  successor.  His  reward 
had  been  an  heavenly  for  an  earthly  crown.^ 


wbfiii  he  inyaded  Kent.    Wolf  (his  brother),  a  eavage  ] 
priMd  and  burned  in  a  house,  in  which  he  had  taken  reftige,  by  the  Chiv- 
tians  of  ths  ootmtiy.    **  Post  hjec  Ceadwalla  Rex  West  Saxonia,  da  his  el 
■Ills  sib!  commissis  poenitens,  Bomam  peirexit.*'  — Apod  X.  Script,  pu  TMi 
-  **  Ctihnen,  opes,  sobolem,  poUentia  r^na,  trinmpbos. 
Exuviae,  proceres,  mcenia,  castra,  Lares, 
Qusque  patrum  virtus  et  qu»  congesserat  ipse 

Ccdwal  annipotens  liqnit  amore  DeL 
Ut  Petnun  sedemque  Petri  rex  cemeret  hoepes, 

Cigus  fonts  meras  sumeret  almus  aquas, 
Splendificumque  Jubar  radianti  sumeret  hansto, 

Ex  quo  vivificus  ftilgor  ubique  Suit. 
Percipiensqne  alacer  redivivn  pnemia  yitm 
Barbaricam  rabiem,  nomen  et  inde  suum 
Conversus,  convertit  ovans,  Petmmque  vocail, 

Beigius  Antistes  jussit,  ut  ipae  Pater 
Fonts  renascentis,  quern  Christi  gratia  pnzgana 

Protinus  ablutum  vexit  in  arcs  poli. 
Ifira  fides  regis!  dementia  maxima  Oiristi, 

Ci^us  consilium  nullus  adire  potest! 
Sospes  enim  veniens  supremo  ex  orbe  Britaon^ 

Per  varies  gentes,  per  iketa,  peique  viae, 
Urbem  Romuleam  vidit,  templumque  i 
Aspexit  Petri,  mystica  dona  gerens. 
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Ai'chbishop  Theodoras  was  now  grown  old,  iind  felt 
the  approach  of  death ;  he  was  seized  with  remorse  for 
his  injustice  to  the  exiled  bishop  of  York.  Wilfrid 
met  his  advances  to  reconciliation  in  a  Christian  spirit. 
In  London  Theodoras  declared  publicly  that  Wilfrid 
had  been  deposed  without  just  cause;  at  his  decease 
intrusted  his  oi^^n  diocese  to  his  charge,  and  recom- 
mended him  as  his  own  successor.  Wilfrid  either  de- 
clined the  advancement,  or,  more  probably,  was  unac- 
ceptable to  the  clergy  of  the  South.  After  a  vacancy 
of  two  years,  the  Abbot  of  Reculver,  whose  name, 
Berchtwald,  indicates  his  Saxon  descent,  was  chosen. 
He  was  the  first  native  who  had  filled  the  see.^ 

Wilfrid  was  again  invested  in  his  frdl  .rights  as 
Bishop  of  York.  The  king,  Egfrid,  had  wuMd  »• 
fidlen  in  battle  against  the  Picts.  His  sue-  Toriu 
cesser  was  Aldfrid,  who  had  been  educated  in  piety  and 
learning  by  certain  Irish  monks.  This,  though  an 
excellent  school  for  some  Christian  virtues,  had  not 
taught  him  humble  submission  to  the  lofty  Roman  pre- 
tensions of  Wilfiid.  The  feud  between  the  king  and 
the  bishop  broke  out  anew.  Wilfiid  pressed  some  an- 
tiquated claims  on  certain  alienated  possessions  of  the 
Church ;  the  king  proposed  to  erect  Ripon  into  a  bish- 
opric  independent  of  York.  Wilfrid  retired  to  the 
court  of  Mercia. 

A  general-synod  of  the  clergy  of  the  bland  was  held 

Gudidiia  inter  ovet  Christ!  sodabOia  irit, 

Corpore  nam  tomolum,  mente  supema  tenet; 
CommntlMe  magis  soeptiortim  insignia  oredas, 
Qaem  regnum  Christi  pnemeruisse  irflet.** 

Bede,  ff.  E,  ▼.  7. 
A  Aeeording  to  the  Saxon  chronicle  and  others.    Bede  calls  him  a  native 
fTWeiMX 
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at  a  place  called  Eastanfeld.  The  synod  demanded 
the  unqualified  snhmission  of  Wilfirid  to  certain  consti- 
tutions of  Archbishop  Theodoras.  Wilfrid  reproadied 
them  with  their  contumacious  resistance,  daring  twentys- 
two  years,  to  the  decrees  of  Rome,  and  tauntingly  in- 
quired whether  they  would  dare  to  compare  their  arch- 
Ushop  of  Canterbury  (then  a  manifest  schismatic)  wiA 
the  successors  of  St.  Peter.^  However  the  clergy 
might  reverence  the  spiritual  dignity  of  Rome,  the 
name  of  Rome  was  probably  less  imposing  to  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Saxons  than  to  most  of  the  Teutonic 
tribes.  The  Saxons  had  only  known  the  Romans  in 
their  decay,  as  a  people  whom  they  had  driven  from 
the  island.  The  name  was  perhaps  associated  with 
feelings  of  contempt  rather  than  of  reverence.  The 
king  and  the  archbishop  demanded  Wilfrid's  signature 
to  an  act  of  unconditional  submission.  Warned  by  a 
friendly  priest  that  the  design  of  his  enemies  was  to 
make  him  surrender  all  his  rights  and  pronounce  his 
own  degradation,  Wilfrid  replied  with  a  reservation  of 
his  obedience  to  the  canons  of  the  fathers.  They  then 
required  him  to  retire  to  his  monastery  at  Ripon,  and 
not  to  leave  it  without  the  king's  permission ;  to  give 
BxpaMoQof  ^P  ^^  ^®  papal  edicts  in  his  fevor;  to  ab- 
wi&Hd.  gijj^jj  ^Qjjj^  every  eccledastical  office,  and  to 
acknowledge  the  justice  of  his  own  d^>osition.  The 
old  man  broke  out  with  a  clear  and  intrepid  voice  into 
a  protest  against  the  iniquity  of  depriving  him  of  au 
office  held  for  forty  years.     He  recounted  his  service 

•  **  Interrogavit  eos  quH  ftvnite  anderent  statutb  apostolicis  ab  Agatbose 
sancto  et  B^edicto  electo,  at  beato  Sergio  sanctiasimis  papia  ad  Britanniaa 
pro  salate  animaram  directis  pneponere,  aut  eligere  decreta  Theodori  epv- 
topi  qiuB  in  dlscordiA  oonatitoit'*  So  writes  Eddioa,  no  doubt  prcwnt  at 
the  synod. 
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to  the  Church.  The  topics  were  singularly  ill-chosen 
for  the  ear  of  the  king.  He  had  extirpated  the  poison- 
ous plants  of  Scottish  growth,  had  introduced  the  true 
time  of  keeping  Easter,  and  the  orthodox  tonsure  ;  he 
had  brought  in  the  antiphonal  harmony :  and  ^^  having 
done  all  this "  (of  his  noble  apostolic  labors,  his  con- 
version of  the  heathen,  his  cultivation  of  arts  and  let- 
ters, his  stately  buildings,  his  monasteries,  he  said  noth- 
ing), "  am  I  to  pronounce  my  own  condemnation  ?  I 
ippeal  in  full  confidence  to  tlie  apostolic  tribunal."  He 
was  allowed  to  retire  again  to  the  court  of  Mercia. 
But  his  enemies  proceeded  to  condemn  him  as  contu- 
macious. The  sentence  was  followed  by  his  excom- 
munication, with  circumstances  of  more  than  usual  in- 
dignity and  detestation.  Food  which  had  been  blessed 
by  any  of  Wilfiid's  party  was  to  be  thrown  away  as 
an  idol  ofiering ;  the  sacred  vessels  which  he  had  used 
were  to  be  cleansed  from  the  pollution. 

But  the  dauntless  spirit  of  Wilfrid  was  unbroken, 
Ws  confidence  in  the  rightful  power  of  the  pope  un- 
shaken. At  seventy  years  of  age  he  again  imdertook 
the  dangerous  journey  to  Italy,  again  presented  him- 
self before  the  pope,  John  V.  A  second  decree  was 
pronoimced  in  his  favor.  On  his  return,  the  arch- 
bishop, overawed,  or  less  under  the  influence  of  the 
Northumbrian  king,  received  him  with  respect.  But 
the  king,  Aldfnd,  refused  all  concession.  ^^  I  will  not 
alter  one  word  of  a  sentence  issued  by  myself,  the 
archbishop,  and  all  the  dignitaries  of  the  land,  for  a 
writing  coming,  as  ye  say,  firom  the  apostolic  chair." 
The  death  of  Aldfrid  followed ;  it  was  attributed  to 
the  divine  vengeance ;  and  it  was  also  given  out  that, 
on  hi«  deathbed,  he  had  expressed  deep  contrition  for 
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the  wrongs  of  Wilirid.  On  the  accession  of  Osred  a 
new  synod  was  held  on  the  banks  of  the  Nid.  The 
A.9.706.  archbishop  Berchtwald  appeared  with  Wil- 
frid, and  produced  the  apostolic  decree,  confirmed  by 
the  papal  excommunication  of  all  who  should  disobey 
It.  The  prelates  and  thanes  seemed  disposed  to  resist; 
they  declared  their  reluctance  to  annul  the  solemn  de- 
cision of  the  synod  at  Eastanfeld.  Tlie  abbess  Alfire- 
de^  the  sifter  of  the  late  king,  rose,  and  declared  the 
deathbed  penitence  of  Aldfirid  for  his  injustice.  She 
was  followed  by  the  ealdorman,  Berchfrid,  the  protector 
of  the  realm  during  the  king's  minority,  who  declared 
that,  when  hard  pressed  in  battle  by  his  enemies,  he 
had  vowed,  if  God  should  vouchsafe  his  deliverance, 
to  espouse  Wilfrid's  cause.  That  ddiverance  was  a 
manifest  declaration  of  Grod  in  &vor  of  Wilfrid.  Ami- 
ty was  restored,  the  bishops  interchanged  the  kiss  of 
peace;  Wilfrid  reassumed  the  monasteries  of  Ripon 
Denibor  and  Hexham.  The  few  last  years  <^  hk 
4 j».  709.  life  (he  lived  to  the  age  of  76)  soon  glided 
away.  He  died  in  another  monastery,  which  he  had 
founded  at  Oundle ;  his  remains  were  conveyed  witb 
great  pomp  to  Ripon. 

So  closes  the  life  of  Wilfrid,  and  the  first  period 
of  Christian  history  in  England.  The  sad  scenes  of 
sacerdotal  jealousy  and  strife,  which  made  his  coone 
almost  a  constant  feud  and  himself  an  object  of  un- 
popularity, even  of  persecution,  are  lost  in  the  specta- 
cle of  the  blessings  conferred  by  Christianity  on  oar 
Saxon  ancestors.  Even  the  wild  cast  of  rdigiooa 
adventure  in  this  life  was  more  widely  ben^djd 
than  had  been  a  more  tranquil  course.  As  the  great 
Prelate  of  the   North,   as  a  missionary,   his  succov 
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showed  his  unrivalled  qualifications  As  a  bishop, 
he  provoked  hostility  by  an  ecclesiastical  pomp  which 
contrasted  too  strongly  with  the  general  poverty,  and 
his  determination  to  enforce  strict  conformity  to  the 
authority  of  Rome  ofiended  the  converts  of  the  Scot- 
tish monks.  His  banishment  into  wild  pagan  countries 
and  his  frequent  journeys  to  Rome,  were  advantageous, 
though  in  a  very  different  maimer,  the  former  among 
the  rude  tribes  to  whom  he  preached  the  Gospel,  the 
latter  to  his  native  land.  He  never  returned  to  Eng- 
land without  bringing  something  more  valuable  than 
Papal  edicts  in  his  own  favor.^ 

The  hatred  of  the  churchmen  of  this  time  might 
seem  reserved  for  each  other ;  to  all  besides  their  in- 
fluence was  that  of  pure  Christian  humanity.  Their 
quarrels  died  with  them;  the  civilization  which  they 
mtroduced^  the  milder  manners,  the  letters,  the  arts, 
the  sciences  survived.  On  the  estates  which  the  prod- 
igal generosity  of  the  kings,  especially  when  they 
gained  them  from  their  heathen  neighbors,  bestowed 
on  the  Church,  with  the  immediate  manumission  of 
the  slaves,  could  not  but  tend  to  mitigate  the  general 
condition  of  that  class.  Some  of  these  wei*e  probably 
nf  British  descent,  and  so  Christianity  might  allay 
efven  that  inveterate  national  hostility.  Nor  were  their 
own  predial  slaves  alone  directly  benefited  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Churchmen.  The  redemption  of  slaves 
was  one  of  the  objects  for  which  the  canons  allowed 
the  alienation  of  their  lands.  Among  the  pious  acts 
by  which  a  wealthy  penitent  might  buy  off  the  cop- 
poril  austerities  demanded   by  the  discipUne  of  the 

1  Compare  Kemble*B  Anglo-Saxons,  ii.  482  ei  $tq.    I  was  glad  to  find 
Chat  I  had  anticipated  the  high  authori^  of  Mr.  Kemble. 
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Church,  was  the  enfranchisement  of  his  slaves.  The 
wealth  which  flowed  into  the  Church  at  that  time  in 
•o  full  a  stream  was  poured  forth  again  in  various 
channels  for  the  pubhc  improvement  and  welfare.^ 
The  adversaries  of  Wilfrid,  as  well  as  his  friends, 
like  Benedict  Biscop,  were  his  rivals  in  this  generous 
strife  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  civility, 
Theodorus,  the  archbishop,  was  a  Greek  by  birth; 
perhaps  his  Greek  descent  made  him  less  servilely 
4)edient  to  Rome,  While  the  other  ecclesiastics  were 
introducing  the  Roman  Uterature  with  the  Roman 
service,  Theodonis  founded  a  school  in  Canterbuiy 
for  the  study  of  Greek.  He  bestowed  on  this  founda- 
tion a  number  of  books  in  his  native  language,  among 
them  a  fine  copy  of  Homer. 

The  rapid  progress  of  Christianity  and  her  attendant 
BMteborn  civilizatiou,  appears  fi*om  the  life  and  occupa- 
«78,  dted  786.  ^Qjjg  ^f  Rede.  Not  much  more  than  seventy 
years  after  the  landing  of  Augustine  on  the  savage, 
turbulent,  and  heathen  island,  in  a  remote  part  of  one 
of  the  northern  kingdoms  of  the  Octarchy,  visited 
many  years  later  by  its  first  Christian  teacher,  a  native 
Saxon  is  devoting  a  long  and  peacefrd  life  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  letters,  makes  himself  master  of  the  whole 
range  of  existing  knowledge  in  science  and  history  as 
well  as  in  theology ;  and  writes  Latin  both  in  prose  and 
Terse,  in  a  style  equal  to  that  of  most  of  his  contem- 
poraries. Nor  did  Bede  stand  alone ;  die  study  of  let- 
ters was  promoted  with  equal  activity  by  Archbishop 
Theodonis,  and  by  Adrian,  who  having  declined  the 

^  Burke  observes^  "■  They  extracted  tBe  ihiits  of  virtne  eren  from  crimes, 
and  whenever  a  great  man  expiated  his  private  ofienoes,  he  provided  in  tbt 
■ame  act  for  the  public  happiness."  —  Abridgment  of  Eng.  Hkt.  W<nrka 
x.p.96S. 
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archbishopric,  accompanied  Theodoras  into  the  island* 
Aldhehn^  of  Malmesbmy  was  only  inferior  in  the 
extent  of  his  acquirements,  as  a  writer  of  Latin  poetry 
far  superior  to  Bede. 

The  uneventftd  life  of  Bede  was  passed  in  the  mon« 
astery  under  the  instructor  of  his  earliest  youth,  Bene- 
dict Biscop.  Its  obscurity,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  his 
labors,  bears  witness  to  its  repose.*  Bede  stood  aloof 
from  all  active  ecclesiaf'tical  duties,  and  mingled  in  none 
of  the  ecclesiastical  disputes.  It  was  his  office  to  mas« 
ter,  and  to  disseminate  through  his  writings,  the  intellect 
taal  treasures  brought  from  the  continent  by  Benedict. 

Even  if  Bede  had  been  gifted  with  original  genius, 
he  was  too  busy  in  the  acquisition  of  learning  to  allow 
it  free  scope.  He  had  the  whole  world  of  letters  to 
unfold  to  his  countrymen.  He  was  the  interpreter  of 
the  thoughts  of  ages  to  a  race  utterly  unacquainted 
even  with  the  names  of  the  great  men  of  pagan  or 
of  Christian  antiquity* 

The  Christianity  of  the  first  converts  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kingdoms  was  entirely  ritual.  The  whole  the* 
ology  of  some  of  the  native  teachers  was  contained  in 
the  Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Some  of  them 
were  entirely  ignorant  of  Latin,  and  for  them  Bede 
himself  translated  these  all-sufficient  manuals  of  Chris- 


1  Aldhefan  was  bom  about  656,  died  709. 

s  The  Pope  Sergitn  is  said  to  have  invited  Bede  to  Rome  in  order  to 
•mil  himself  of  the  eradition  of  so  great  a  scholar.  This  invitation  is 
doubted.  —  See  Stevenson's  Bede,  on  another  reading  in  the  letter  ad- 
duced by  William  o(  Mahnesbniy.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Wright  (Biograph. 
Lit.  p.  265),  that  it  is  more  probable  the  Pope  should  send  fbr  Bede  than 
ft>r  a  nameless  monk  from  the  monastery  at  Wearmouth.  It  is  nearly  cer. 
tain  that  Bede  did  not  go  to  Bome.  The  de«th  of  Pope  Seigius  accounts 
very  naturally  for  Bedels  disobedience  to  the  papal  mandate,  rr  courteous 
invitation. 

Tou  n.  15 
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tian  faith  into  Anglo-Saxon.^  Bede  was  the  parent 
of  theology  in  England.  Whatever  their  knowledge, 
the  earlier  foreign  bishops  were  missionaries,  not  writ« 
ers ;  and  the  native  prelates  were  in  general  fiiUj  oc- 
cupied with  the  practical  duties  of  their  station.  The 
theology  of  Bede  flowed  directly  from  the  fountain  of 
Christian  doctrine,  the  sacred  writings.  It  consists  m 
commentaries  on  the  whole  Bible.  But  his  interpreta- 
tion is  that  which  now  prevailed  universally  in  the 
Church.  By  this  the  whole  volume  is  represented  as 
a  great  allegory.  Bede  probably  did  httle  more  than 
select  fit)m  the  more  popular  Fathers,  what  appeared  to 
him  the  most  subtle  and  ingenious,  and  therefore  most 
true  and  edifying  exposition.  Even  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  Gospek,  and  Acts,  have  their  hidden  and 
mysterious,  as  well  as  their  historical,  significadon. 
No  word  but  enshrines  a  religious  and  typical  sense.^ 
The  science  as  the  theology  of  Bede  was  that  of  hn 
age  —  the  science  of  the  ancients  (Pliny  was  the  au- 
thor chiefly  followed),  narrowed  rather  dian  expanded 
by  the  natural  philosophy,  supposed  to  be  autiiorized 
and  established  by  the  language  of  the  Bible.'     Bede 

1  Sm  the  letter  ot  Bede  to  Bishop  Egbert,  in  which  he  enjoim  him  to 
enforce  the  learning  these  two  ibnna  by  heart:  ^  Quod  non  eolnm  de  laictt, 
id  est,  in  populari  vitA  constitutis,  yemm  etiam  de  dericis  sive  moDacbia, 
qui  LatinsB  sunt  lingnie  expertes,  fieri  oportet.**  He  nigee  their  efficacT 
against  the  assaults  of  unclean  spirits.  —  Smithes  Bede,  p.  806. 

<  **  De  rerum  natura,*'  in  Giles,  vol.  vL 

9  It  is  this  Christian  part  of  Bedels  natural  philoeophy  which  aloiia  haa 
much  interest,  as  showing  the  interworking  of  the  biblical  records  oi  the  cif  ■ 
tion,  now  the  popular  belief,  into  the  old  traditionary  astronomy  derived  by 
the  Romans  fix>m  the  Qreeks ;  and  so  becoming  the  sdenoe  of  Latin  Cbrb- 
tendom.  The  creation  by  God,  the  creation  in  six  days,  is  of  oovne  tba 
groundwork  of  Bedels  astronomical  science.  The  earth  is  tlie  centre  and 
prioiaiy  object  of  creation.  The  heaven  is  of  a  fiery  and  snbtile  natim, 
round,  equidistant  in  eveiy  part,  as  a  canopy,  from  the  centie  of  the  earth. 
It  turns  round  r^ery  day,  with  inefi^le  rapidity,  only  moderated  by  the 
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had  read  some  of  the  great  writers,  especially  the  poets 
of  antiquity.  He  had  some  familiarity  with  Virgil, 
Ovid,  Luean,  Statiusj  and  even  Lucretius.  This  is 
shown  in  his  treatises  on  Grammar  and  Metre.  His 
own  poetry  is  the  feeble  echo  of  humbler  masters,  the 
Christian  poets,  Prudentius,  Sedulius,  Arator,  Juven- 
cus,  which  were  chiefly  read  in  the  schools  of  that  time. 
It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  many  of  the 
citations  from  ancient  authors,  often  adduced  from  me- 
diaeval writers,  as  indicating  their  knowledge  of  such 
authors,  are  more  than  traditionary,  almost  proverbial, 
insulated  passages,  brilliant  fragments,  broken  ofi^  from 
antiquity,  and  reset  again  and  again  by  writers  borrow- 
ing them  from  each  other,  but  who  had  never  read 
another  word  of  the  lost  poet,  orator,  or  philosopher. 

resistanoe  of  the  Beven  planets,  —  three  above  the  Btm:  Satorn,  Jupiter, 
Mars,  then  the  Sun;  three  below:  Venus,  Mercury,  the  Moon.  The  stars 
go  round  in  their  fixed  courses;  the  northern  peribrm  the  shortest  circle. 
The  highest  heaven  has  its  proper  limit;  it  contains  the  angelic  virtues, 
who  descend  upon  earth,  assume  ethereal  bodies,  perform  human  functions, 
and  return.  The  heaven  is  tempered  with  glacial  waters,  lest  it  should  be 
set  on  fire:  the  inferior  heaven  is  called  the  firmament,  because  it  separates 
these  superincumbent  waters  from  the  waters  bebw.  These  firma- 
mental  waters  are  lower  than  the  spiritual  heavens,  higher  than  all  corpo- 
real beings,  reserved,  some  say,  for  a  second  deluge,  others  more  truly,  to 
temper  the  fire  of  the  stars.  The  rest  of  Bede*8  system  on  the  motions  of 
the  planets'and  stars,  on  winds,  thunder,  light,  the  rainbow,  the  tides,  be- 
loDgt  to  the  history  of  philosophy.  His  work  on  the  Nature  of  Things  is 
curious  as  showing  a  monk,  on  the  wild  shores  of  Northumberland,  so  soon 
after  the  Christianization  of  the  island,  busying  himself  with  such  pro- 
firaiid  questions,  if  not  observing,  recording  the  observations  of  others  on 
the  causes  of  natural  phenomena;  learning  all  that  he  could  learn,  teach- 
ing an  he  had  learned,  in  the  Latin  of  his  time;  promoting  at  least,  and 
pointing  the  way  to  these  important  studies.  Bede's  chronological  labors 
(he  was  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the  shorter  Hebrew  chronology  of  the 
Old  Testament,  in  order  to  establish  his  fkvorite  theory,  so  long  dominant 
in  theology,  of  the  six  ages  of  the  worid)  implied  and  displayed  powers  of 
salculation  rare  at  that  time  in  Latin  Christianity,  in  Fjigland  probably 
unrivalled,  if  not  standing  absolutely  alone.— Epist  ad  Pleguin.,  Giles.  * 
».li5 
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The  works  of  Bede  were  written  for  a  yery  small 
intellectaal  aristocracy.  To  all  but  a  few  among  the 
monks  and  clergy,  Latin  was  a  foreign  language,  in 
which  they  recited,  with  no  clear  apprehension  of  its 
meaning,  the  ordinary  ritnal.^ 

But  even  at  this  earlier  period,  Christiani^  seiaed 
and  pressed  into  her  servioe  the  more  effective  vehicle 
of  popular  instruction,  the  vernacular  poetry.  No 
doubt  from  the  first  there  must  have  been  some  rude 
preaching  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  but  the  extant  Anglo- 
Saxon  homilies  are  of  a  later  datel  Csodmon,  however, 
the  greatest  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  poets,  flourished  dar- 
ing the  youth  of  Bede.  So  marvellous  did  the  songi 
of  Caddmon  (pouring  forth  as  they  did  the  treasures  of 
biblical  poetry,  the  sublime  mysteries  of  the  Creation, 
the  Fall,  the  wonders  of  the  Hebrew  history,  the 
gentler  miracles  of  the  New  Testament,  the  terrors  of 
the  judgment,  the  torments  of  hell,  the  bliss  of  heaven) 
sound  to  the  popular  ear,  that  they  could  be  a^ttribnted 
to  nothing  less  than  divine  inspiration.  The  youth  and 
early  aspirations  of  Csddmon  were  invested  at  once  in 
a  mythic  character  like  the  old  poets  of  India  and  of 
Greece,  but  in  the  form  of  Christian  miracle. 

The  Saxons,  no  doubt,  brought  their  poe£ry  firom 
their  native  forests.  Their  bards  were  a  recognized 
order :  in  all  likelihood  in  the  halls  of  the  kings  of  the 
Octarchy,  the  bard  had  his  seat  of  honor,  and  while 
he  quaffed  the  mead,  sang  the  victories  of  the  ihaues 

^  See  mbore,  qnotadon  from  Bpiet  to  Egbert.  Bode  adds,  that  tn  thk 
purpoee  he  had  himeelf  translated  the  Greed  and  Lord*s  Pnyer  mto  the 
vernacular  Anglo-Saxon.  **  Propter  qood  et  ipee  moltis  scpe  saoefdotibai 
idiotis,  hmc  qnoqoe  ntraqne,  «t  sjrmboliim  videlicet,  et  Dominicam  oiatie- 
nem,  in  llnguam  Anglonun  tranelata  obtoli."  —  Epist  ad  Egbert.  Hii 
birth  ig  uncertain;  ho  died  about  680. 
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and  kings  over  the  degenerate  Roman  and  fugitiye 
Briton.  Of  these  lays  some  fragments  remain,  earlier 
probably  than  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  but 
tinged  with  Christian  allusion  in  their  later  tradition 
from  bard  to  bard:  such  are  the  Battle  of  Conis- 
borough,  the  Traveller's  Song,  and  the  Romance  of 
Be'>wulf.^  The  profoundly  religious  mind  of  Csedmon 
could  not  endure  to  learn  these  profiuie  songs  of  ad- 
venture and  battle,  or  the  lighter  and  more  mirthful 
strains.  When  bis  turn  came  to  sing  in  the  hall,  and 
the  harp  was  handed  to  him,  he  was  wont  to  withdraw 
in  silence  and  in  shame.'  One  evening  he  had  retired 
from  the  hall ;  it  was  that  night  his  duty  to  tend  the 
cattle ;  he  fell  asleep.  A  form  appeared  to  him  in  a 
vision  and  said,  "  Sing,  O  Csedmon  I "  Caedmon  re- 
plied, "that  he  knew  not  how  to  sing,  he  knew  no 
subject  for  a  song."  "  Sing,"  said  the  visitant,  "  the 
Creation."  The  thoughts  and  the  words  flashed  upon 
the  mind  of  Csedmon,  and  the  next  morning  his  mem- 
oiy  retained  the  verses,  which  Bede  thought  so  sublime 
in  the  native  language  as  to  be  but  feebly  rendered  in 
the  Latin* 

The  wonder  reached  the.  ears  of  the  fiimous  Hilda, 
the  abbess  of  Whitby :  it  was  at  once  ascribed  to  the 
grace  of  God.  Caedmon  was  treated  as  one  inspired. 
He  could  not  read,  he  did  not  understand  Latin.  But 
when  any  passage  of  the  Bible  was  interpreted  to  him, 
or  any  of  the  sublime  truths  of  reUgicm  unfolded,  he 
sat  for  some  time  in  quiet  rumination,  and  poured  it 

1  Kemble*B  Beowulf,  with  preface. 

•  ••  Unde  nonnunqaam  in  conviviis,  cum  csset  Iietitin  causft,  et  onmet 
per  ordinem  cantare  deberent,  ille  ub!  appropinquare  aibi  citbanun  cernebat, 
vurgebat  a  medi&  ccena,  et  egressua  ad  suam  domnm  repedabat**  —  Bede 
H.  E.  iv.  c  24.  ' 
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all  forth  in  that  brief  allitenUive  verse,  which  kindled 
and  enchanted  his  hearers.  Thus  was  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  Bible,  and  the  whole  creed  of  Christianitv, 
in  the  imaginative  form  which  it  then  wore,  made  at 
once  accessible  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  people.  Caedmon's 
poetry  was  their  bible,  no  doubt  &r  more  effective  in 
awakening  and  changing  the  popular  mind  than  a  Ut- 
eral  translation,  of  the  Scriptures  could  have  been.  He 
chose,  by  the  natural  test  of  his  own  kindred  sympa^ 
thies,  all  which  would  most  powerfidly  work  on  the 
imagination,  or  strike  to  the  heart,  of  a  rude  yet  poetic 
race. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  was  the  earliest  vernacular  Chris- 
tian poetry,  a  dim  prophecy  of  what  that  poetry  might 
become  in  Dante  and  Milton.  While  all  the  Greek 
and  Latin  poetry  labored  with  the  difficulties  of  an  un- 
congenial diction  and  form  of  verse ;  and  at  last  was 
but  a  cold  dull  paraphrase  of  that  which  was  already, 
in  the  Greek  and  in  the  Vulgate  Bible,  &x  nobler  poe- 
try, though  without  the  technical  form  of  verse ;  the 
Anglo-Saxon  had  some  of  the  freedom  and  freshness 
of  original  poetry.  Its  brief,  sententious,  uid  allitera- 
tive cast  seemed  not  unsuited  to  the  parallelism  of  the 
Hebrew  verse ;  and  perhaps  the  ignorance  of  Caedmon 
kept  him  above  the  servility  of  mere  translation.^ 

Aldhelm  of  Malmesbury  was  likewise  skilled  in  the 
vernacular  poetry ;  but  though  he  used  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  religious  instruction,  it  does  not  seem  to  have 

1  The  poetiy  of  Csdmon  may  be  Judged  by  the  adminble  trmwIiHmw 
in  the  volume  on  Anglo-Saxon  poetiy  by  J.  J.  Coneybeare.  The  whole 
has  been  edited,  with  his  fulness  of  Anglo-Saxon  learning,  by  Mr.  Thoqw: 
London,  1882.  Mr.  Coneybeare  may  to  a  certain  degree  have  Miltonized 
Jie  simple  Anglo-Saxon;  but  he  has  not  done  more  than  justaoe  to  hii 
rigor  and  mde  baldnes<) 
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been  written  verse,  though  one  of  his  songs  survived 
in  the  popular  voice  for  some  time.^  What  he  no 
doubt  considered  the  superior  majesty  or  sanctity  of  the 
I/atin  was  alone  suited  for  such  mysterious  subjects. 
Of  Aldhelm  it  is  recorded  that  he  saw  with  sorrow  the 
little  effect  which  the  services  of  religion  had  on  the 
peasantry,  who  either  listened  with  indifference  to  the  ad- 
monitions of  the  preacher,  or  returned  home  utterly  for- 
getful of  his  words.  He  stationed  himself  therefore  on  a 
bridge  over  which  they  must  pass,  in  the  garb  of  a  min 
strel,  and  when  he  had  arrested  the  crowd  and  folly  in 
thralled  their  attention  by  the  sweej;ness  of  his  song,  he 
graduaUy  introduced  into  his  profiine  and  popular  lay 
some  of  the  solemn  truths  of  religion.  Thus  he  suc- 
ceeded in  awakening  a  deeper  devotion  and  won  many 
hearts  to  the  faith,  which  he  would  have  attempted  in 
vain  to  move  by  severer  language,  or  even  by  the  awful 
excommunication  of  the  church.  What  he  himself  no 
doubt  despised,  his  vernacular  verse,  in  comparison  with 
the  lame  stateliness  of  his  poor  hexameters,  ought  to 
have  been  his  pride. 

Among  a  people  accustomed  to  the  association  of 
music,  however  rude,  with  their  poetry,  the  choral  ser- 

1  ^  NotiTe  qnippe  lingas  non  negligebat  carminA,  adeo  ut  teste  libra 
Elfredi,  de  quo  superias  dixi,  nuUft  aDquam  state  par  ei  ftierat  uspiam  poe- 
mn  Anglieam  poeee  fiioere,  tantom  componere,  eadem  apposite  vel  canere 
▼el  dicere.  Denique  commemorat  £lA«du8  cannexi  triviale  Adhelmum  te- 
cism;  atyidens  cauBam  qua  probet  rationallter  tautum  virum  his  quae  vi- 
dentor  frivola  institisse.  Populum  eo  tempore  semibarbarom,  parum  divi« 
HIS  sermonibui  intentum,  statiiii  cantatis  missis  domos  cnrsitare-solitiuii: 
ideoqiie  sanctum  yirum,  super  pontem  qui  rura  et  urbem  continuat,  abean- 
tibus  se  opposuisse  obicem,  quasi  artem  cantandi  profiessum.  £o  plus  quam 
seme!  &cto,  plebis  fitvorem  et  concursum  emeritum  hoc  commento,  seusim 
inter  Indlcra  verbis  scripturarum  insertis,  eives  ad  sanitatem  reduxisse,  qui 
m  tteverh  et  eum  exoommtaucatione  agendum  pntasset,  profecto  profedssel 
nihiL*'  —  W.  Malmesb.  Yit.  Adbelm. ;  Wharton,  Anglia  Sacra,  p.  4. 
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vice  of  the  chorcli  must  have  been  pecnliarlj  impres- 
sive. The  solemn  Gregorian  system  of  chanting  was 
now  established  in  Rome,  said  was  introduced  into  Eng« 
land  by  the  Roman  clergy  and  by  those  who  visited 
Rome,  with  zealous  activity.  Here,  though  ofq>osed  on 
some  points.  Archbishop  Theodorus  and  Wilfrid  acted 
in  perfect  ami^.^  In  Kent  the  music  of  the  church 
had  almost  from  the  first  formed  a  part  of  the  divine 
worship,  and  James  the  Deacon,  the  companion  of  Pan- 
linus,  had  taught  it  in  Northumbrian  It  is  recorded  to 
the  praise  of  Theodorus  that  on  his  visitation  through- 
out the  island  he  yitroduced  everywhere  that  system 
of  chanting  which  had  hitherto  been  practised  in  Kent 
alone ;  and  among  the  important  services  to  the  church, 
of  which  Wilfrid  boasted  before  the  synod  of  Eastre- 
field,  is  the  introduction  of  antiphonal  chanting.^  So 
much  importance  was  attached  to  this  part  of  the  ser- 
vice, that  Pope  Agatho  permitted  John,  the  chief  of 
the  Roman  choir,  to  accompany  Benedict  Biscop  to 
England  ^  in  order  to  instruct  the  monks  of  Wearmouth 
in  singing :  John  gave  lessons  throughout  Northombria. 
Even  at  this  early  period  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  are 
strongly  impregnated  with  the  dominant  Christianity : 
they  are  the  laws  of  kings,  whose  counsellors,  if  not 
their  co-legislators,  are  prelates.  In  those  of  Eling  Ina 
of  Wessex,  either  the  parent  or  the  priest  is  bound  to 
bring,  or  force  to  be  brought,  the  infant  to  holy  bap- 

i  Bede,  H.  B.  iy.  fi. 

<  **  Aat  qaomodo  jnzta  ritum  primitiva  ecdeaia  conico  to 
mine  binis  astantibus  ohoris  penoltare,  respooaoriit  antiphoniiqiM  i 
inttraerem."  —  Eddias,  a  45. 

*  Bede,  H.  £.  iv,  IS.    On  this  and  on  the  pictnres  bnmgfat  from 
on  more  than  one  oocaaion,  compare  Wright,  Biogiaphia  Literaria,  life  «f 
B.  Blicop. 
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tism  within  thirty  days  under  a  penalty  of  thirty  shil< 
lings ;  ^  if  he  should  die  unbaptized,  the  wehrgeld  of 
this  spiritual  death  is  the  whole  possessions  of  the  guilty 
person.  Spiritual  relationship  was  placed  in  the  same 
rank  with  natural  affinity.  The  god&ther  claimed  the 
wehrgeld  for  the  death  of  his  godson,  the  godson  for 
that  of  the  godfather.  Sunday  was  hallow^  by  law. 
The  slave  who  worked  by  his  lord's  command  was  free, 
and  the  lord  paid  a  fine ;  if  by  his  own  will,  without 
his  lord's  knowledge,  he  suffered  corporal  chastisement. 
If  the  free  man  worked  on  the  holy  day  without  his 
lord's  command,  he  lost  his  freedom  or  paid  a  compen- 
sation of  sixty  shillings. 

Already  the  awful  church  had  acquired  a  recognized 
right  of  sanctuary.  The  nature  of  kirk  shot,  a  pay- 
ment of  certain  com  and  seed  as  first  fruits,  is  some- 
what obscure,  whether  paid  to  the  church  as  the 
church,  or  to  the  church  only  from  lands  held  of  the 
church.  The  laws  of  Kent,  during  the  archiepiscopate 
of  Berchtwald,  protect  the  Sabbath,  punish  certain  im- 
moralities, and  guarantee  all  grants  of  lands  to  the 
church:  there  are  even  exemptions  from  secular  im- 
posts. 

Thus,  then,  in  less  than  a  century  and  a  half  from 
the  landing  of  Augustine  to  the  death  of  a.d.  607-785. 
Bede,  above  half  a  century  before  the  conflicting  king- 
doms were  consolidated  into  one  monarchy,  every  one 
of  these  kingdoms  had  become  Christian.  Each  had 
its  bishop  or  bishops.  Kent  had  its  metropolitan  see 
of  Canterbury  and  the  bishopric  of  Rochester ;  Essex, 
London;  East  Anglia,  Dunwich,  afterwards  unde? 
Archbishop  Theodorus  Elmham,  removed  later  to  No^ 

^  Thorpe,  vol.  i.  p.  103;  Kemble,  ii.  490  et  teq.  et  append.  D. 
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wich :  late-converted  Sussex  had  Selaej ;  Wessex^ 
Winchester,  afterwards  also  Sherbnm.  The  great 
kingdom  of  Mercia  at  first  was  subject  to  the  single 
Bishop  of  Lichfield;  Leicester,  Worcester,  Hereford, 
and  Sidmanchester  in  Lindesaj  were  sevCTed  from  that 
vast  diocese.  The  province  of  York,  according  to 
Archbishop  Theodorus's  scheme,  was  to  comprehend 
York,  Hexham,  and  Lindisfame.  Hexham  feU  in  the 
Danish  invasions;  Lindisfame  was  removed  to  Dor- 
ham  ;  a  see  at  Ripon  saw  but  one  bishop ;  the  modem 
bishopric  of  Carlisle  may  be  considered  the  successor 
of  the  bishopric  of  Whitlieme  in  Galloway.  Above 
these  rose  the  Metropolitan  of  Canterbury ;  after  some 
A.».  786.  struggle  for  its  independence  that  of  YorL 
As  in  all  the  Teutonic  kingdoms  the  hierarchy  became 
a  coordinate  aristocracy,  taking  their  seats  as  represen- 
tatives of  the  nation  in  the  witenagemote,^  counsellon 
of  the  king  as  great  territorial  lords,  sitting  later  as  no- 
bles with  the  earls,  as  magistrates  with  the  ealdermen. 
Besides  their  share  in  the  national  councils,  as  a  squi- 
rate  body  they  hold  their  own  synods,  in  which  they 
enact  laws  for  all  their  Christian  subjects  —  at  Hert- 
ford, at  Hatfield,  at  Cloveshoo  probably  near  Tewkes 
bury  (Cloveshoo  was  appointed  as  the  place  of  meeting 
for  an  annual  synod),  later  at  Calcuith  supposed  to  be 
in  Kent.  Peaceftil  monasteries  arise  in  all  quarters ; 
monasteries  in  the  strict  sense,  and  also  conventual  es- 
tablishments, in  which  the  clergy  dwell  together,  and 
from  their  religious  centres  radiate  around  and  dissem- 

1  As  in  all  the  Teutonic  kingdoms,  the  province  of  the  Witan,  or  parlia- 
mentf  and  the  synod,  were  by  no  means  distinctly  comprehended  or  defined. 
The  great  national  ooancil,  the  Witan,  in  its  sovereign  capacity,  passed  lavi 
on  ecclesiastical  subjects;  the  synods  at  least  occasionally  trenched  oo  the 
tivil  laws. 
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inate  Christianity  through  the  land.  Each  great 
church,  certainly  each  cathedral,  had  its  monastery, 
the  priests  of  which  were  not  merely  the  officiating 
clergy  of  the  church,  but  the  missionaries  in  all  the 
surrounding  districts.  Christianity  became  the  law  of 
the  land,  the  law  underwent  the  influence  of  Chri»* 
tianity.  The  native  Teutonic  religion,  except  in  a  few 
usages  and  superstitions,  has  absolutely  disappeared. 
The  heathen  Danes,  when  they  arrive,  find  no  vestige 
of  their  old  kindred  faith  in  tribes  sprung  not  many 
centuries  before  from  the  same  Teutonic  races.  The 
Roman  arts,  which  the  fierce  and  savage  Jutes  and 
Angles  had  obliterated  from  the  land,  revive  in  another 
ibrm.  Besides  the  ecclesiastical  Latin,  a  Teutonic 
literature  has  begun ;  the  German  bards  have  become 
Christian  poets.  No  sooner  has  Anglo-Saxon  Britain 
become  one  (no  doubt  her  religious  unity  must  have 
contributed,  if  imperceptibly,  yet  in  a  great  degree  to 
Ver  national  unity)  than  she  takes  her  place  among  tiie 
t>afederation  of  European  kingdoms. 
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CHAPTER  y. 

CONVERSION  OF  THE  TEX7T0NIC  RACES  BEIOND  THE 
ROMAN  EMPIRR. 

While  the  early  Christianily  of  these  islands  re- 
tired before  the  Saxon  conquerors  to  Wales,  to  the 
Scottish  Hebrides,  and  to  Ireland,  and  looked  on  the 
heathen  invaders  as  hopeless  and  irreclaimable  Pagans, 
beyond  the  pale  of  Christian  charity,  and  from  whom 
it  was  a  duty,  the  duty  of  irreconcilable  hatred,  to 
withhold  the  Gospel,  that  faith  was  flowing  back  upon 
the  continent  of  Europe  in  a  gentle  but  almost  contin- 
uous tide*  In  Anglo-Saxon  England  it  was  only  n&st 
a  century,  that,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Northumbrian 
king  already  converted  by  Boman  missionaries,  the 
monks  firom  lona,  and  from  some,  perhaps,  .of  the  Irish 
monasteries,  left  their  solitudes,  and  commenced  their 
mission  of  love. 

But  already,  even  before  the  landing  of  Augustine 
oonwrionof  ^  England,  an  Irish  monk  has  found  his  way 
oermani.  ^  ^^  Continent,  and  is  commencing  the  con- 
version of  German  tribes  in  a  region,  if  within  tlie 
older  frontier  of  the  Roman  territory,  reduced  again 
lo  the  possession  of  heathen  Teutonic  tribes :  and  from 
that  time  out  of  these  islands  go  forth  the  chief  apostles 
of  Germany.  Columban  is  the  forerunner,  by  at  least 
a  century,  of  the  holy  Boni&ce.^ 

1  ColamlMui  lived  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  and  the  begmning  ot  tkt 
■erenth  centmy. 
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It  IS  difficult  to  conceive  the  motives  which  led  forth 
these  first  pious  wanderers  from  their  native  st.  ck>iiimUQ 
land.  Columhan,  at  his  outset,  was  no  missionary, 
urged  by  a  passionate  or  determined  zeal  to  convert 
Pagan  nations  to  the  Cross  of  Christ ;  nor  was  he  a 
pilgrim,  lured  forth  from  his  retreat  by  the  uncon- 
querable desire  of  visiting  the  scenes  of  apostolic 
labors,  the  spiritual  wonders  of  Rome,  or  to  do  hom- 
age to  the  relics  of  Saints  or  Apostles.  He  and  hia 
followers  seemed  only  to  seek  a  safe  retreat  in  which 
he  might  shroud  his  solitary  devotion ;  or,  if  his  as« 
cetic  &me  should  gather  around  him  an  increasing 
number  of  disciples,  form  a  coenobitic  establishment. 
They  might  have  foimd,  it  might  be  supposed,  retire- 
ment not  less  secure  against  secular  intrusion,  as  wild, 
as  silent,  as  holy,  in  the  yet  peaceful  Ireland,  or  in  the 
Scottish  islands,  as  in  the  mountains  of  the  Vosges  <^ 
the  valleys  of  the  Alps.^ 

But  the  influence  of  Columban,  as  the  parent  of  so 
many  important  monasteries  on  the  borders  and  within 
the  frontier  of  Teutonic  Paganism,  as  well  as  the  rev- 
erence with  which  his  holy  character  was  invested,  and 
which  enabled  him  to  assert  the  moral  dignity  of  Chris- 
tianity with  such  intrepidity,  are  events  which  strong- 
ly mark  the  religious  history  of  this  age.  The  stranger 
monk  issues  from  his  retreat  to  rebuke  the  vices  of 
kings,  confit>nt8  the  cruel  Brunehaut,  and  such  is  the 
fearful  sanctity  which  environs  the  man  of  God,  that 
even  her  deadly  hostility  can  venture  nothing  beyond 
his  banishment. 

Columban  was  bom  in  Leinster,  at  the  period  when 
Ireland  is  described  as  a  kind  of  Hesperian  elysinm  c^ 

1  IfAUnon  Ann.  Benedict.,  vol.  i.  p.  191. 
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HtoUrth.  peace  and  piety.  His  early  aspirations  afk»i 
monastic  holiness  were  fostered  in  the  convent  of  Ban- 
chor,  on  the  coast  of  Ulster.  He  became  a  proficient 
in  die  mystic  piety  of  the  day.  But  he  was  suddenly 
seized  with  the  desire  of  foreign  travel ;  he  wrung  an 
imwilUng  consent  to  his  departure  firom  his  spiritual 
father,  Comgal,  abbot  of  Banchor.  He  just  touched 
on,  but  shrunk  fi^om,  the  contaminated  shores  ci  Pa- 
ganized Britain,  and  landed  in  Graul.  Tlie  fieune  of  his 
piety  reached  the  ears  of  one  of  the  kings  of  the  land : 
all  that  Columban  requested  was  permission  to  retire 
into  some  unapproachable  wilderness. 

The  woody  mountains  of  the  Yosges  rose  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  kingdoms  of  Austrasia  and  of  Bur- 
in AiMot,  gundy.  Tribes  of  Pagan  Sueviaps  thai  oocu 
A j».  600.  pied  that  part  of  Switzerland  whidi  bordered 
on  those  kingdoms.  War  and  devastation-had  n^tored 
as  solitudes  to  nature  districts  which  had  been  reclaimed 
to  culture  and  fertility  by  the  industry  of  Roman  col- 
onists. It  was  on  the  site  of  ancient  toWns  that  h^- 
mits  now  found  their  wildernesses.  Columban,  with 
his  twelve  followers,  first  settled  among  the  ruins  of  a 
small  town  called  Anegratis.  The  woods  yidded 
herbs  and  roots  and  the  bark  of  trees  for  food,  the 
streams  water  and  probably  fish.  But  the  ofiferings  of 
piety  were  not  wanting ;  provisions  were  sent  by  those 
who  were  desirous  of  profiting  by  the  prayers  of  these 
holy  men.  But  the  heart  of  Columban  yearned  for 
still  more  profound  solitude.  In  the  depths  of  the  wild 
woods,  about  seven  miles  off,  as  he  wandered  with  his 
book,  he  found  a  cave,  of  which  the  former  inhabitant^ 
a  bear,  gave  up  quiet  possession  to  the  saint  —  for  the 
wild  beasts,  wolves  as  well  as  bears  and  the  Pa|i^ 
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Suevians,  respected  the  man  of  Qod.  Miiacle  as  usual 
arose  around  the  founder  of  a  monastery.  The  fame  of 
the  piety  and  wonder-working  powers  of  Columban 
gathered  a  still  increasing  number  of  votaries ;  the 
ruins  of  AnegraUs  could  no  longer  contain  the  candi- 
dates for  the  monastic  life. 

About  eight  miles  distant  lay  the  more  exten- 
sive ruins  of  a  fortified  Roman  town,  Luxovium,^  now 
overgrown  with  the  wild  forest  jungle,  but  formerly 
celebrated  for  its  warm  spnngs.  Amid  the  remains  of 
splendid  baths  and  other  stately  buildings,  Columban 
determined  to  establish  a  more  regular  monastery.  The 
forest  around  is  said  to  have  been  strewn  with  marble 
statues,  and  magnificent  vestiges  of  the  old  Pagan 
worship.  On  this  wreck  of  heathenism  rose  the  mon- 
astery of  Luxeuil.  Neophytes  crowded  fix)m  all  parts ; 
the  nobles  of  the  court  threw  oflF  their  arms,  or  fled 
from  the  burdensome  duties  of  civil  life  to  this  holy  re- 
treat. A  second  establishment  became  necessary,  and 
in  a  beautiful  spot,  watered  by  several  streams,  rose  the 
Buccursal  abbey  of  Fontaines.  Columban  presided  as 
abbot  over  all  these  institutions.  His  delight  was  ever 
to  wander  alone  in  the  woods,  or  to  dwell  for  days  in 
his  lonely  cave.  But  he  still  exercised  strict  superin- 
tendence over  all  the  monasteries  of  the  Rule  which  he 
bad  formed ;  he  mingled  in  and  encouraged  their  use- 
ful labors  in  husbandry,  it  was  thought,  with  more 
than  human  wisdom  and  sagacity. 

1  ^  Inveuitque  castmm  firmissimo  manimine  olim  ftiisse  ctdtmn,  a  su 
pradicto  loco  distans  pluB  minus  ooto  milUbuB  qnem  prisca  tempora  Lozo- 
vium  i^ypellabant:  ibique  aquse  calidee  onltu  eximio  extructie  Itabebaotnr. 
Dh  imaginam  lapideamm  densitas  vicinos  saltus  densabat,  quas  coltf 
miserabili  rituqae  prafimo  vetusta  pagaoorum  teir.f*a  honorabaat.** 
Jonas,  TH.  Cktlumb.  c.  9. 
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But  peace  was  not  to  be  found  even  in  the  lonelj 
Dbpvto  wtth  forests  of  the  Vosges.  After  twelve  years  ot 
MiriioiNi.  undisturbed  repose,  religious  disputes  inraded 
the  quiet  shades  of  Luxeuil.  Cdumban  was  arraigned 
before  a  synod  of  Gaulish  Ushops  for  his  heterodox 
usage  about  keeping  Easter,  in  which  he  adhered  te 
the  old  British  discipline.  Columban  answered  with  a 
kind  of  pathetic  dignity,  ^^  I  am  not  the  author  of  this 
difierence.  I  came  as  a  stranger  to  this  land  for  the 
sake  of  our  common  Lord  and  Saviour  Christ*  I  be- 
seech you  by  that  common  Lord  who  shall  judge  us  all, 
to  allow  me  to  live  in  silence^  in  peace,  and  in  charity, 
as  I  have  lived  for  twelve  years,  beside  the  bones  of  my 
seventeen  departed  brethren.  Let  Graul  receive  into 
her  bosom  all  those  who,  if  they  deserve  it,  will  be  re- 
ceived into  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

Columban  had  to  wage  a  nobler  strife  against  the  vices 
QiMMi  of  the  neighboring  court  The  famous  Bmne- 

^[dKtas *  haut  had  fled  from  the  kingdom  of  the  elder 
'^"•"**  of  her  royal  grandchildren,  Theodebert  of 
Austrasia,  and  taken  refuge  with  the  younger,  Thierri, 
King  of  Burgundy.  She  ruled  the  realm  by  the  ascen- 
dency of  that  strong  and  unscrupulous  mind  which  (or 
About  above  forty  years  had  raised  her  into  a  rival  of 

A.D.  we.  ^Y^^^  ^Qj^  fkmous  Fredegonde,  her  rival  in  the 
number  of  her  paramours,  and  in  the  number  of  mur- 
ders which  she  had  perpetrated.^    She  ruled  the  king 

through  his  vices.     Thierri  had  degenerated,  like  the 

» 
1  It  wss  not  till  61$  that  she  met  with  a  death  horrihie  as  her  ova 
criMee.  Ezpoeed  on  a  camel  to  the  derision  of  the  camp  of  her  esepy, 
King  Chlotairef  she  was  tied  to  the  tafl  of  a  wild  horse,  and  BteraBy  ton 
to  shreds.  ~  H.  Martin,  p.  169.  What  wonder  that  in  such  davs  raei 
sought  reftige  in  the  wilderness,  and  almost  adored  hermits  lik«  Co* 
lombanl  •- 
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rest  of  the  race  of  CIgyis,  from  the  old  Teutonic  virtues, 
and  plunged  headlong  into  Roman  license.  In  vain 
his  subjects  had  attempted  to  wean  him  from  his  coimt- 
less  mistresses  by  a  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the 
Visigothic  king.  Neglected,  mortified,  persecuted  by 
the  arts  of  Brunehaut,  the  unhappy  princess  returned 
to  her  home.  Already  Brunehaut  had  resisted  the  re- 
monstrances of  Didier,  Bishop  of  Vienne,  who  had  re- 
buked the  incontinence  of  Xhierri  and  his  ill-usage  of 
his  wife.  Didier  was  murdered  on  his  road  from 
Lyons  to  Vienne.  The  feme  of  Columban  induced 
Thierri  to  visit  his  saintly  retirement.  Columban 
seized  the  opportunity  to  reproach  him  for  his  adulte- 
ries, and  to  persuade  him  that  the  safety  of  his  realm 
depended  on  his  having  a  legitimate  heir.  Thierri 
listened  with  awe  to  the  man  of  God  ;  he  promised  to 
act  according  to  his  wise  counsels.  Even  Brunehaut, 
the  murderer  of  bishops,  dared  not  lay  her  hand  on  him. 
Brunehaut  saw  her  power  in  danger.  Whether  she 
sought  the  interview  in  the  vain  hope  of  softening  him 
by  her  blandishments,  or  whether  he  came  of  his  own 
accord,  Columban  visited  the  queen  in  her  palace. 
The  stem  virtue  of  the  saint  was  not  to  be  moved. 
Brunehaut  approached  him,  and  entreated  his  blessing 
on  two  illegitimate  sons  of  Thierri.  (The  benediction 
of  the  saint  seems  to  have  had  some  connection  with  their 
hopes  of  succession  to  the  throne ;  to  which,  according 
to  Prankish  usage,  legitimacy  was  not  indispensable.) 
**  These  bastards,  bom  in  sin,"  replied  Columban, 
**  shall  never  inherit  the  kingdom."  He  passed  away 
unmolested  through  the  awe-struck  court.  Brunehaut 
began  a  petty  and  vexatious  warfare,  by  cutting  off  the 
supplies  from  the  monasteries,  and  stirring  up  jealousief 
YOU  n.  Id 
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with  Other  neighboring  convents.  Eith^  to  remon- 
strate, or  to  avert  the  rojal  anger,  Colomban  again  i^ 
proached  the  court,  then  held  at  the  village  of  Epais- 
ses,^  but  he  refused  to  enter  under  the  roof.  TUecri 
ordered  a  royal  banquet  to  be  prepared  and  sent  out  to 
the  saint  at  the  door.  '^  It  is  written/'  said  Columban, 
"  that  Grod  abhors  the  ofierings  of  the  wicked ;  his  ser- 
vants must  not  be  polluted  with  food  given  by  those  who 
persecute  his  saints.'*  He  dashed  the  wine  on  the  earth 
and  scattered  about  the  other  viands.  The  affrighted 
king  again  promised  amendment,  but  abstained  not 
from  his  notorious  adulteries.  Columban  then  address- 
ed to  him  a  letter,  in  which  he  lashed  his  vices  with 
unsparing  severity,  and  threatened  him  with  excommu- 
nication.^ The  king  could  bear  no  more ;  he  appealed 
to  his  nobles,  he  appealed  to  his  bishops,  knowing  no 
doubt  thdr  jealousy  of  the  stranger  monk  and  their  dis- 
like of  some  of  his  usages.  He  demanded  free  ingress 
and  ^ress  for  his  servants  into  the  monasteiy.  Colum- 
ban haughtily  replied,  *^  that  if  he  dared  thus  to  infiinge 
the  monastic  rule,  his  kingdom  would  &11,  and  hk 
whole  race  be  cut  off."  When  Thierri  himself  attempted 
to  enter  the  refectory,  he  shrunk  before  the  intrepid  de- 
meanor and  terrible  language  of  the  abbot  Yet  with 
some  shrewdness  he  observed,  '*•  Do  not  think  that  I  will 
gratify  your  pride  by  making  you  a  martyr."  To  a 
sentence  of  banishment  the  stranger  monk  replied,  that 
he  would  not  be  driven  firom  his  monastery  but  by 
force.  At  length  a  man  was  found  who  did  not  quail 
before  the  saint     Columban  was  arrested,  and  carried 

1  The  Tilla  Brocarica,  Bourcheresse,  between  Ch&lone  and  Aaten.  —  H 
Martin,  Hietoire  de  la  France,  ii.  160. 
s  Jonas  describea  the  letter  as  *'  veiheribnt  plenaa.'* 
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to  Besan^on  ;  but  even  there  his  giiards,  from  ooiwnbMi 
awe,  performed  their  duty  so  negligently  ^*°*«*»«*- 
that  he  escaped  and  returned  to  Luxeuil.  Again  he 
was  seized,  not  without  difficulty,  and  carried  off  amid 
the  lamentations  of  his  faithful  followers.  Two  or  three 
Irish  monks  alone  were  permitted  to  accompany  him. 
He  was  hurried  in  rude  haste  toward  Nantes ;  at  Or- 
leans he  was  not  allowed  to  enter  the  church,  hardly 
permitted  to  visit  the  shrine  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours ; 
and  embarked  on  board  a  vessel  bound  to  Ireland. 

During  all  this  journey  the  harsh  usage  of  the 
royal  officers  was  mitigated  by  the  wondering  Joameir 
reverence  of  the  people :  it  is  described  as  a  viaDce. 
continued  scene  of  miracle.  The  language  attributea 
to  Columban  by  his  admiring  biographer  shows  not 
only  the  privilege  assumed  by  the  monastic  saints  of 
that  day,  of  dispensing  with  the  humble  tone  of  meek- 
ness and  charity,  but  also  the  fearless  equality,  or  rather 
superiority,  with  which  a  foreign  monk  thus  addresses 
the  kings  of  the  land.  **  Why  are  you  retiring  hither- 
ward  ? "  said  the  Bishop  of  Tours.  "  Because  that 
dog  Thierri  has  driven  me  away  from  my  brethren." 
To  another  he  said,'  "Tell  thy  friend  Thierri  that 
within  three  years  he  and  his  children  shall  perish,  and 
God  will  root  up  his  whole  race."  In  those  days  such 
prophecies  concerning  one  of  the  royal  fistmilies  of  the 
Franks  was  almost  sure  of  its  frilfilment. 

Columban  was  justified  in  the  estimation  of  men, 
even  of  kings,  in  taking  this  lofty  tone.     The  vessel  in 
which  he  Ti-as  embarked  was  cast  back  on  the  coast  of 
Neustria.     The  Eling  Clothaire   II.  humbly  ^^^^  ^ 
solicited  the  saint  to  hallow  his  kingdom  by  ''^"^ 
making  it  his  residence.     Columban  declined  the  offer, 
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and  passed  into  Austrasia,  where  King  Theode1>ert 
received  him  with  the  same  respectfiil  deference. 

The  monks  from  Luxeuil  flocked  around  their  be- 
loved master;  bat  Colimiban  declined  likewise  the 
argent  entreaties  of  Theodebert  to  bless  his  kingdom 
bj  the  establishment  of  a  monastery.  He  yearned  for 
wilder  solitades.  With  his  followers  he  went  to  Mo- 
guntiacam  (Mentz),  and  embarked  upon  the  Rhine^ 
They  worked  their  way  np  the  stream  tiH  they  reached 
the  month  of  the  Limmat,  and  followed  that  river  into 
the  lake  of  Zurich.  From  the  shores  of  the  lake  ihej 
Boc-  went  by  land  to  Togium  (the  modem  Zi:^). 

Around  them  were  the  barbarous^^ieathen  Saevians. 
Colomban  and  his  disciples  had  little  of  the  gentle 
and  winning  perseverance  of  missionaries ;  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  dictate  to  trembling  sovereigns. 
Their  haughty  and  violent  demeanor,  which  overawed 
those  who  had  been  brought  up  in  Christianity,  pro- 
voked the  Pagans,  instead  of  weaning  them  firom  their 
idolatries.  A  strange  tale  is  told  of  a  huge  vat  <^  beer, 
offered  to  the  god  Woden,  which  burst  at  tlie  mere 
breath  of  Columban.  St  Gall^  his  companion,^  set 
their  temples  on  fire,  and  threw  their  idols  into  the 
lake.  The  monks  were  compelled  to  fly ;  and  Colum- 
ban left  the  Pagans  of  that  district  with  a  most  nn- 
apostolic  malediction,  devoting  their  whole  race  to 
temporal  misery  and  eternal  perdition.*  They  retreat- 
ed to  Arbon,  on  the  lake  of  Constance ;  there,  6rom 

1  The  hlstoiy  of  St  Gall  it  related  in  more  tluui  one  form  in  Ferte,  tm^ 
iLp.l-<S4. 

s  ^  Flftnt  niti  eomm  in  interitam;  ergo  ad  mediam  statem  com  po^ 
Tenerint  itapor  ac  dementia  eos  apprehendant,  ita  nt  aUeno  are  opfnm 
ignominiam  suam  agnoecant  conyeru.**  ~  Vita  S.  Galli,  mpvA  Perta.  9 
p.  7. 
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a  Christian  priest,  named  Willimar,  they  heard  of  a 
mined  Roman  ci^  at  the  end  of  the  lake,  Bnfws. 
named  Brigetinm  (Bregenz).  At  Brigetimn  Colum- 
ban  found  a  ruined  church  dedicated  to  St.  Aurelia, 
which  he  rebuilt  But  the  chief  objects  of  worship 
in  the  re-Paganized  land  were  three  statues  of  gilded 
brass.  St.  GhtU  preached  to  the  people  in  their  own 
language.  He  then  broke  their  idols  in  pieces,  and 
threw  them  into  the  water :  part  of  his  hearers  ap- 
plauded, but  some  departed  in  undisguised  anger. 

In  this  remote  spot  they  built  their  monastery.  St 
Gall  was  a  skilfhl  fisherman,  and  supplied  the  st.  oau. 
brethren  with  fresh  fish  firom  the  lake.  One  silent 
night,  when  he  was  fishing,  he  heard  (it  is  isaid),  from 
die  highest  peak,  the  voice  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Moun- 
tains calling  on  the  Spirit  of  the  Waters  in  the  depth 
of  the  lake.  '  "  I  am  here,"  was  the  reply.  "  Arise, 
then,  to  mine  aid  against  these  strangers  who  have  cast 
me  Irom  my  temple ;  let  us  expel  them  from  the  land." 
*♦  One  of  Ihem  is  even  now  busied  in  my  waters,  but  I 
cannot  break  his  nets,  for  I  am  rebuked  by  the  prevail- 
ing name,  in  which  he  is  perpetually  praying."  ^ 

The  human  followers  of  the  Pagan  deities  were  not 
80  easily  controlled.  After  two  or  three  years  the 
monks  found  a  confederacy  formed  against  them,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  a  neighboring  chieftain,  the 
savage  Cunzo.^    Columban  determined  to  retire.     He 

I  This  stoiy  is  too  picturesque  and  striking  to  be  omitted.  It  is  char^ 
acteristic,  too,  to  find  the  divinities  to  which  the  Greeks  would  have  at* 
tribttted  soch  sights  and  sounds,  turned  into  malignant  spirits.  Two  naked 
girb  were  bathing  in  a  stream  in  which  St.  Gall  was  fishing.  Of  old  thej 
would  have  passed  for  nympfaus;  with  him  they  were  devils  in  that  enticing 
•hape.  Sounds  which  they  hear  on  the  mountains,  when  catching  hawki 
•r*  voieee  of  devils. 

^  Cunao*s  daughter  is  said  to  have  been  betrothed  to  King  Thierri. 
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had  some  thoughts  of  attempting  the  conversion  of  tb« 
Slav!  and  the  Veneti ;  but  an  angel,  perhaps  the  ap- 
proach of  age,  admonished  him  to  seek  a  quiet  retreat 
in  Italy.  He  was  honorably  received  by  Agilul^  King 
of  Lombardy.  After  some  time  spent  in  literary 
labors,  in  conftitation  <^  the'  Arianism  which  still  lin- 
gered in  that  part  of  Italy,  he  founded  the  famous 
monastery  of  Bobbio.^ 

St.  Grail,  from  real  or  simulated  illness,  remained 
behind.  He  withdrew  with  his  boat  and  fishing  nets 
to  Arbon ;  he  was  accompanied  by  some  of  the  Irish 
monks,  and  in  that  neighborhood  founded  the  monas^ 
tery,  not  less  celebrated,  which  bore  his  name. 

Thus  these  Irish  monks  were  not  merely  rdnvigor- 
rbaodertof  ^^ug  the  decaying  monastic  spirit,  which 
taonMtoriM.  perhaps  was  languishing  from  the  extreme 
severity  of  the  rule  of  Cassianus  chiefly*  followed  in 
the  monasteries  of  Graul,  but  they  were  winning  back 
districts  which  had  been  won  from  Roman  civilization 
by  advancing  barbarism.  Monasterks.  replaced  ruined 
Roman  cities.  From  ihem  issued  almost «  race  of 
saints,  the  founders  of  some  of  the  most  important 
establishments  within  or  on  the  borders  of  the  old  Ro- 
man territory :  Magnus  and  Theodorus,  tiie  first  abbots 

1  I  follow  the  e«rlj  lift  of  St.  Gall  in  Pertx,  from  which  was  derired  that 
of  WalafKd  Strabo.  Jonas,  the  biographer  of  Columban,  reprcscate 
him  as  still  perMcuted  bj  Bnmehant  and  Thierri,  who  may  indeed  hare 
excited  the  conftderacy  against  him.  Jonas  also  carriee  Columban  buk 
to  the  ooort  of  Theodebert,  King  of  Auatrasia,  whom,  when  in  the  he^ghl 
of  his  power,  he  endeavors  to  persuade  to  take  the  clerical  habit.  **  When 
was  it  heard,**  was  the  indignant  reply,  '*  that  a  Merovingian  on  the  throoe 
stooped  to  become  a  clerk ?  "  "If  you  become  not  one  yolmitanly,**  said 
tho  prophetic  monk,  **3rou  will  so  by  compolslon  I  **  Theodebert  after- 
wards, defeated  by  Brunehaut  and  the  King  of  Boigundy,  was  ixoed  t» 
take  orders,  and  then  put  to  death.  The  histoiy  probably  prodaced  tht 
f  r  >phecy.  —  Jonas,  c.  27.    Columban  died  about  aj).  616. 
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of  Eempten  and  of  Fiissen ;  Attains  of  Bobbio ;  St. 
Romaric  of  Remiremont ;  St.  Omer,  St.  Bertin,  St. 
Amand,  the  apostles  of  Flanders ;  St.  Wandrille,  the 
founder  of  Fontenelle,  in  Normandy.^  Gradnallj  the 
great  establishments,  founded  on  the  rule  of  Columban, 
dropped  the  few  peculiarities  gf  discipline  which  dis 
tinguished  them  from  the  Roman  Church;  they  re> 
tained  those  of  their  rule  which  differed  from  that  of 
St.  Benedict  which  was  now  beginning  to  prevail 
throughout  western  Christendom.  Yet  there  was  noth- 
ing  of  great  importance  to  distinguish  them. from  the 
Benedictine  foundations;  their  rule,  habits,  studies 
(all,  perhaps,  but  their  dress)  were  those  of  western 
monasticism.2 

Columban  and  his  immediate  followers  had  hardly 
extended  the  influence  of  Christianity  be- jj^^u^  ,^j^ 
yond  the  borders  of  the  old  Roman  fempire.  ■**>™«*^ 
But,  important  as  outposts  on  the  verge  of  Christen- 
dom, or  .even  in  districts  which  had  reverted  to  bar- 
barism, gradually  encircling  themselves  with  an  en- 
lai^ng  belt  of  cultivation  and  of  Christianity,  they 
were  only  thus  gradually  and  indirectly  aggressive. 
Another  century  had  nearly  elapsed  when  the  Apostle 
of  Germany  came  forth  from  a  different  part  of  the 
British  Isles.  Those  Saxon  conquerors  whom  Colum- 
ban, when  he  touched  the  shores  of  Britain,  left  behind 
as  irreclaimable  heathens,  had  now  become  Christians 
from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other.  In  their  turn 
they  were  to. send  out  their  saintly  and  more  adven- 
turous missionaries  into  their  native  Grerman  forests. 
Wilfiid  of  York  had  already  made  some  progress  io 

1  Michelet,  Hist  de  France,  i.  275. 

S  Mabilloii,  HlBt  Ordin.  Benedict.,  i.  p.  195. 
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the  coiiirenion  of  the  Frisians  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  Rhine ;  but  ahnost  all  beyond  the  Rhine,  when 
Boniface  undertook  the  conversion  iji  Grermanj,  was 
the  undisputed  domain  <^  the  old  Teutonic  idolatiy. 

Bonifiice  (his  proper  Saxon  name  was  Winfrid)  was 
BtBoni^M.  bom  near  Crediton,  in  Devonshire.  From 
his  infiuicy  he  is  said  to  have  displayed  a  dispositicm  to 
singular  piety ;  and  in  his  youth  tiie  influence  of  his 
j^i^i  father  could  not  repress  his  inclination  to 

A.».  TOO.  tjjQ  monastic  life.  The  &ther,  alarmed  by  a 
dangerous  illness,  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the  boy, 
who  was  received  into  a  monastery  at  Exeter;  af- 
terwards he  moved  to  Netley.  Having  completed  his 
studies,  he  was  ordained  priest  at  thirty ;  and  a  ccmfi* 
dential  mission  on  which  he  was  employed  between  a 
synod  of  the  clergy  and  the  Archbishop  Berchtwald 
shows  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  already  hdd. 
But  Boniface  was  eager  for  the  more  adv^iturous 
life  of  a  missionaiy.  His  first  enterprise  was  discour- 
aging, and  might  have  repressed  less  earnest  zeaL 
With  the  permission  of  his  superiors  he  embarked  at 
London,  landed  on  the  coast  of  Friesland,  and  made 
his  way  to  Utrecht  But  Radbold,  King  of  Frisia,  at 
infriMbad.  war  with  one  of  the  Frankish  kings,  had 
A.».  718.  commenced  a  fierce  persecution  of  the  Chrif*- 
tians;  everywhere  he  had  destroyed  the  churches, 
and  rebuilt  the  temples.  Boni&ce  found  his  eloquence 
wasted  on  the  stubborn  heart  of  the  pagan,  and  re- 
turned to  England. 

But  his  spirit  was  impatient  of  repose.  He  determin- 
Aboat  ^  ^  v^^^  Rome,  perhaps  to  obtain  the  sanc- 

A.».  718.  ^Q,j  q(  ^g  j^gj^  Qf  Western  Christendom  for 
new  attempts  to  propagate  the  Gospel  in  Germany.    He 
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crossed  the  sea  to  Normandy,  and  with  a  multitude  of 
other  pilgrims  journeyed  through  France,  paying  his 
adorations  in  all  the  more  famous  churches;  escaped 
the  dangers  of  the  snowy  Alps,  the  Lombards,  who 
treated  him  with  unexpected  humanity,  and  the  preda- 
tory scJdiery,  which  were  prowling  about  in  i^  iubm. 
all  directions.  He  found  himself,  at  length,  ^***  ^^"* 
on  his  knees  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter.  He  was  r^ 
ceived,  on  the  presentation  of  recommendatory  lettcm 
from  his  bishop,  with  condescending  welcome. 

The  Fope^  Gr^ory  II.  (our  history  will  revert  to 
the  intermediate  succession  of  popes ;  we  are  Q^^^arj  n. 
now  in  the  eightlTcentiiry)',  entered  into  all  ^•**  tu-tjo. 
the  views  of  B<nTi&ce,  and  sanctioned  his  passionate 
wish  to  ascertain  how  &r  the  most  savage  tribes  of 
Gtermany  would  receive  the  Grospel.  Greg-  a.».  m. 
ory  bestowed  upon  him  ample  powers,  but  exacted  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Roman  see.  He  recommended 
him  to  all  the  bishbps  and  to  all  orders  of  Christians, 
above  all  to  Charles  Martel,^  who,  as  mayor  of  the 
palace  exercised  royal  authority  in  that  part  of  France. 
He  urged  Charles  to  assist  the  missionary  by  all  means  in 
his  power  in  the  pious  work  of  reclaiming  the  heathen 
from  the  state  of  brute-beasts.^  And  Charles  Martel 
fittthfully  fulfilled  the  wishes  of  the  Pope.  "  Without 
the  protection  of  the  prince  of  the  Franks,"  writes  the 
grateful  Boni&ce,  "I  could  neither  rule  the  people, 
nor  defend  the  priests,  the  monks,  and  the  handmaids 
of  God,  nor  prevent  pagan  and  idolatrous  rites  in  Ger- 
many." ^   The  Pope  attributes  the  spiritual  subjugation 

1  Sea  the  letter  in  which  Charies  takes  him  under  his  mandebnnd  or  d*> 
tece.— Apod  Oiles,  L  S7. 

*  Gregor.  n.,  Epist.  iy.  y.  vi, 

•  Dooiftc,  ^ist.  zii.,  apad  Gfles,  to  Daniel,  Bishop  of  Wincbeetv 
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of  a  hundred  thousand  barbarians  by  the  holy  Bomfiice 
to  the  aid  of  Charles.^ 

Armed  with  these  powers,  and  with  a  large  stock  cS 
!■  Thwiiigia.  relics,  Boniface  crossed  the  Alps  and  entered 
into  Thuringia.  This  province  was  already  in  part 
Christian;  but  their  Christianity  required  much  cor- 
rection (they  were  probably  Arians),  and  the  d^^ 
were  in  no  way  disposed  to  that  rigid  celibacy  now 
required  of  their  order.  Boniface  did  all  in  his  power, 
but,  notwithstanding  the  urgent  addresses  of  the  Pope 
himself  to  the  Thuringians,  by  no  means  with  complete 
success;  they  still  resisted  the  monastic  discipline. 
When  he  left  Thuiingia  he  heard  of  the  death  of  Bad- 
bold  ?  the  pagan  king  of  Friesland.  He  immediately 
embarked  on  the  Rhine,  in  the  hope  of  renewing,  under 
better  auspices,  his  attempts  on  that  country.  For 
In  Priedaod.  three  ycars  he  labored  ther^  with  great  sue- 
▲.9.710.  ^^^gg^  ^  fj^Q  humble  assistant  of  th#-^islK^ 
Willibrod.  Again  the  temples  fell,  and  the  churches 
rose.  Willibrod  felt  the  approach  of  age,  and  desired 
to  secure  as  his  coadjutor,  as  the  fixture  successor  to  his 
bishopric,  a  youthfiil  teacher  of  so  much  zeal  and  wis- 
dom. The  humility  of  Boniisu^  struggled  against  the 
offers,  the  arguments,  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the  Prd- 
ate.  He  pleaded  that  he  was  not  yet  fifty,  the  canoni- 
cal  age  of  a  bishop.  At  length  he  declared  that  he  had 
been  employed  on  a  special  service  by  the  Pope  to 
propagate  the  Gospel  in  Germany;  he  had  already 
delayed  too  long  in  Friesland ;  he  dared  not  decUne, 
without  the  direct  mandate  of  the  Pope,  his  more  im- 
])erative  and  arduous  duties  as  a  missionary. 

Our  curiosity,  and  higher  feelings,   are  vividly  ei5» 

1  Siimond.  CoodL  iL  p.  (S7. 
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cited  by  the  thought  of  the  earliest  preachers  of  Chris- 
tiani^  plunging  into  the  unknown  depths  of  gj,^,^  ^^ 
the  German  forests,  addressing  the  Gospel  of  SStS^bont 
peace  to  fierce  and  warlike  tribes,  encounter-  p*k*«»*"°»- 
ing  the  strange  and  perhaps  af^palling  superstitions  of 
ages,  p^ietrating  into  hallowed  groves,  and  standing  be- 
fore altars  reeking  with  human  blood.^  We  expect  the 
kindling  adventure  of  romance  to  mingle  with  the  quiet 
snd  steady  course  of  Christian  benevolence  and  self> 
sacrifice ;  at  least  perpetually  to  meet  with  incidents 
which  may  throw  light  on  the  old  Teutonic  character, 
the  habits,  manners,  institutions  of  the  various  tribes. 
The  biographers  of  the  saints  are  in  general  barren  of 
this  kind  of  information  ;  they  rarely  enter  into  details 
on  the  nature  or  the  rites  of  the  old  religions;  they 
9peak  of  them  in  one  sweeping  tone  of  abhorrence; 
they  condemn  the  gods  under  the  vague  term  of  idols, 
or  adopt  the  Roman  usage  of  naming  them  after  the 
ddties  of  Ghreece  and  Rome.  On  the  miracles  of  their 
own  saints  they  are  difiuse  and  particular ;  but  on  the 
power,  attributes,  and  worship  of  the  heathen  gods, 
except  on  a  few  occasions,  they  are  almost  silent.  Bon-' 
iface,  it  is  said,  on  his  first  expedition  among  the 
Saxons  and  Hessians,  baptized  thousands,  destroyed  the 
headien  temples,  and  set  up  Christian  church-  Boniteoe  in- 
es.  As  a  faithral  servant  he  communicated  m.  inBoDuk 
his  wondeHul  successes  to  Rome ;  he  was  sum-  bwiop,  728. 

1  Bead  (it  b  howerer  on  this  subject  quite  vagne)  the  counsel  given  to 
his  countiymen,  as  to  the  mode  of  arguing  with  the  heathen,  by  Daniel, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  as  seen  from  his  letters,  in  which  he  advises  Bonifkoe 
to  knep  on  good  terms  even  with  the  wicked  clergy  of  France.  It  is  cnri- 
ons,  that  he  waa  to  contrast  the  fertile  lands  of  the  Christians,  flowing  with 
til  and  wine,  and  abounding  in  wealth,  with  the  cold  and  dreary  deserti 
toft  to  the  pagans  and  their  gods.  —  Epist  xiv.  i.  48. 
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moned  to  the  metropolis  of  Christianity,  and,  after  « 
profession  of  faith  in  the  Trinity,  which  would  bear  the 
searching  inquisition  <^  Rome,^  he  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  bishop.  On  his  return  to  Grennany,  Boni- 
iace  found  but  few  of  his  Hessian  proselytes  adhering 
to  pure  Christianity.  They  had  made  a  wild  mixture 
of  the  two  creeds ;  they  still  worshipped  their  sacred 
groves  and  fountains;  some  yet  offisred  sacrifices  on 
their  old  altars.  The  wizards  and  soothsayers  still 
maintained  thdr  influence ;  the  trembling  worshippers 
still  acknowledged  the  might  of  their  charms  and  the 
truth  of  their  omens. 

Boni&ce  determined  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  heart  of 
The  oak  of  ^^^  obstiuatc  Paganism.  There  was  an  old  and 
^^•*'°*"*  veneraUe  oak,^  of  inunense  size,  in  the  grove 
of  Geismar,  hallowed  for  ages  to  the  Thunderer.  At- 
tended by  all  his  clergy,  Boni&ce  went  publicly  forth  to 
Fell  this  tree.  The  pagans  assembled  in  multitudes  to  be- 
hold this  trial  of  strength  between  their  ancient  gods 
and  the  Grod  of  the  stranger.  They  awaited  the  issue  in 
profound  silence.  Some,  no  doubt,  expected  the  axe  to 
recoil  on  the  sacrilegious  heads  of  the  Christians.  But 
only  a  few  blows  had  been  struck,  when  a  sudden  wind 
was  heard  in  the  groaning  branches  of  the  tree,  and 
down  it  came  toppling  with  its  own  weight,  and  split 
into  four  huge  pieces.  The  shuddering  pagans  at 
once  bowed  before  the  superior  might  of  Christianity. 
Boni&ce  built  oat  of  the  wood  a  chapel  to  St.  Peter. 
After  this  churches  everywhere  arose ;  and  here  and 
there  a  monastery  was  set^ed.   But  the  want  of  laborers 

1  This  wu  osiiaI,  or  we  might  rapfKMe  diAt  thej  dreaded  aaotlMr  UlpliaM 
•mong  these  new  German  oonverts. 
<  Near  Fritzlar.    The  oak  is  called  robor  Joris. 
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wai  great ;  and  Boniface  sent  to  his  native  land  for  a 
supply  of  missionaries.  A  namber  of  active  and  pious 
men  flocked  firom  England  to  his  spiritual  standard; 
and  many  devout  women  obeyed  the  impulse,  and 
either  founded  or  filled  convents,  which  began  to  rise 
in  the  districts  beyond  the  Rhine.  The  similarity,  of 
language  no  doubt  qualified  the  English  missionaries 
for  their  labors  among  the  Teutonic  races ;  Italians  had 
been  of  no  use. 

BonifiM^e  had  won  a  new  empire  to  Christiani^ ;  and 
was  placed  over  it  as  spiritual  sovereign  by  the  respects- 
fid  gratitude  of  the  Pope.  He  received  the  pall  of^  a 
Metropolitan,  and  was  empowered  as  primate  to  erect 
bishoprics  throughout  Germany.  Again  he  visited 
Rome,  and  was  invested  by  Gregory  HI.,  the  new  Pope, 
with  full  powers  as  representative  of  the  Apo6to]ic  see. 

The  Metrop<Jitan  throne  was  fixed  on  the  ^hine,  at 
Mentz.  This  city  had  formerly  been  a  bish-  bwoam  ii«t* 
op's  seiB.  In  the  wars  of  Carloman,  the^^^*""^ 
Frank,  against  the  Saxons,  the  Bishop  Ger-^*'^^* 
old  went  out  to  battle  with  his  sovereign  and  was  slain. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Gewelib,  a  man  of  strict 
morals,  but  addicted  to  hawks  and  hounds.  Gewelib 
cherished  the  sacred  hereditary  duty  of  revenging  his 
father's  death.^  He  discovered  the  man  by  whose 
hand  Gerold  had  fallen,  lured  him  to  an  amicable  in« 
terview  in  an  island  on  the  river,  and  stabbed  him  to 
the  heart.  Neither  king  nor  nobles  thought  this  just 
exaction  of  blood  for  blood  the  least  disqualification  for  a 

1  From  the  Liib  of  Bonifiuie  bj  «  iire8b3rt6r  of  Ments.— PerU,  p.  854 
Episoopiu  aatem  ft  cmle  regressiu,  rudi  populo,  rudis  adhuc  pnMuJ,  licet 
atete  nuitanu,  tameii  fide  . . .  prnfldtor;  non  computantibiis  nee  rege,  nee 
esteris  optnnatibUi  Tindlctain  pttrii  orimeii  eeee,  dioentibiitqae  "  Vicf  v 
nddldH  patrU  morti  ** 
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Christian  bishop.    But  the  Clmstianity  of  Bonifece 
Buperior  to  the  dominant  barbarism.    The  blood-stained 
bishop  was  deposed  by  the  act  of  a  council*  and  on  the 
vacancy  the  Metropolitan  see  erected  at  Ments.     From 
his  Metropolitan  see  of  Mentz,  Boniface  ruled  Christian 
Germany  with   a  parental  hand.      He  exercised  his 
power  of  establishing  bishoprics  by  laying  the  founda- 
tions  of  some  of  those  wealthy  and  powerful    sees, 
which  long  possessed  so  commanding  an  influence  in 
Germany.  On  his  return  firom  his  third  visit  to  Rome  he 
passed  through  Bavaria;  there  he  found  but  one  solitary 
bishopric,  at  Passau.     He  founded  those   of  Salzburg, 
ofFreisingen,andofEatisbon.  In  Thuringia  the  episco- 
pal see  was  fixed  at  Erfurt;  in   Hewe,  ai  Buraborg, 
which  was  afterwards    removed    to    Paderbom:    for 
Franconia  he  founded  that  of  Wurtzburg.       Besides 
these  churches,  those  of  Utrecht,  Cologne,  Eichstadt, 
Tongres,  Worms,  Spires,   Augsburg,   Constance,  and 
Coire  owned  their  allegiance  to  the  supremacy  widi 
which  the  Metropolitan  of  Mentz  had  been  invested  by 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter .^ 

Boniface  ruled  the  nunds  of  the  clergy,  the  pecqJe, 
^   ,  and  the  kings.     He  held  councils,  and  con- 

*"«•**«••  demned  heretics:  one,  an  unpostor  named 
Adalbert,  who  pretended  to  work  miracles ;  the  other, 
Clement,  a  Scot,  who  held  some  unintelligible  doc- 
trines on  Christ's  descent  into  hell,  and  on  predestinar 
tion.2     The  obsequious  Prankish  Soverdgn  of  Nens- 

1  The  tcts  of  Bonifiwse  In  the  rofonnatioii  of  the  deigy  of  France  will  be 
reieted  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  n^..*_.  ^ 

«  I  cannot  in  these  veiy  dMcure  persons  djscem  with  some  rroteslut 
writers  of  Germany,  even  my  friend  M.  Bunsen,  sagacious  prophets  and 
resolute  opponenU  of  Papal  domination  which  was  artfully  and  deh'berately 
established  by  Boniface;  a  preraatare  Luther  and  Calvin.     Neither  the 
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bria,  who  claimed  dominion  ov^  the  whole  of  Christian 
Grermany,  ponished  the  delinquents  with  imprisonment. 
Carloman,  himself,  who  had  risen  fix>m  the  post  of 
Mayor  of  the  Palace  to  that  of  Sov^i^ign,  was  so 
wrought  on  by  the  pious  eloquence  of  Boni&ce,  that 
he  abandoned  his  throne,  bequeathed  his  son  to  the 
perilous  guardianship  of  his  brother  Pepin,  went  to 
Rome,  and  retired  into  a  monastery. 

BonifEtce  even  resisted  within  his  own  diocese,  the 
author  o(  his  greatness.  The  Pope  Stephen,  on  his 
visit  to  Pepin,  presumed  to  ordain  a  Bishop  of  Mentz. 
Bonifitce  resisted  this  encroachment,,  and  it^Mirttfthe 
was  only  at  the  earnest  representation  of  ^^"^ 
Pepin,  who  urged  the  unreasonableness  of  such  a 
quarrel  between  the  heads  of  the  Church,  that  the 
feud  was  allayed.^ 

But  power  and  dignity  were  not  the  ruling  passions 
of  Boni&ce.  He  threw  off  all  the  pomp  and  authority 
of  the  Primate  of  Germany  to  become  again  the  hum- 
ble apostle.     He  surrendered  his  see  to  LuI-a.p.768. 

jealovsies  nor  the  polltio  achemes  belong  to  the  time.  The  respect  of 
BonifiM^  for  Borne  was  filial  not  servile.  The  tenets  of  Adalbert  and 
Clement  were  doubtless  misnnderstood  or  misrepresented,  bat  they  are  to 
toe  altogether  indistinct  and  uncertain. 

1  There  is  something  remarkable  in  the  simplicity  with  which  Bonifkce 
remonsti-ates  agamst  certain  unchristian  practices  at  Rome.  He  asks  Pope 
Zacharias  if  it  can  be  true  that  heathen  usages,  such  as  feasts  at  the  kalends 
of  January,  phylacteries  worn  by  the  women,  enchantments  and  divinations, 
are  allowed  at  Rome.  He  even  ventures  on  one  occasion  to  make  more 
delicate  inquiries  as  to  simoniacal  practices,  especially  that  of  selling  metro- 
ooUtan  palls.  **  Quod  talia  a  te  nobis  referantur,  quasi  nos  corruptores 
sofluis  canonum,  et  patrum  rescindere  traditiones  qusBramus,  ac  per  hoc, 
quod  absit,  cum  nostris  clericis  in  simoniacam  hsresim  incidamus,  acci- 
piestes  et  compellentes,  nt  hi  qnibus  pallia  tribuimus,  nobis  pnemia  largi- 
aotur."  —  Zachari»  EpisL  ad  Bonifiic.  Labbe,  Cone.  ^^  Non  oportet  ut  qui 
caput  ecclesiie  estis,  csteris  membris  exempla  contentlonis  prffibeatis.*' 
Vit.  Boni/ac.  apud  Pertz,  vol.  ii.  p.  836. 
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las,  one  of  the  ESngliBhnien  whom  he  had  invited  to 
Germany,  and  set  forth,  if  not  to  seek,  not  to  shrink 
from  martyrdom  among  the  savage  pagans.  He  ob- 
tained that  last  glorious  crown  of  his  devoted  life.  In 
Friesland  he  had  made  nnmerous  converts;  the  day 
was  appointed  on  which  he  was  to  administw  the  rite 
of  confirmation  to  a  multitade  of  these  nec^hjtes. 
The  mom  had  b^on  to  dawn  on  the  open  coontry 
where  the  tents  had  been  pitched,  when  they  were 
suddenly  attacked  by  a  band  of  armed  heathens.  The 
DMttk«r  converts  of  Boniface  rose  up  in  sdfdefence, 
A3.7M.'  bat  the  saint  discouraged  dieir  vain  effi>rts, 
and  exhorted  them  to  submit  in  peace  and  joy  to  thdr 
heaven-appointed  martyrdom.  All  met  their  doom; 
but  their  assailants  quarrelled  about  the  spiul;  made 
themselves  drunk  with  the  wine,  and  so  fell  upon  each 
other,  and  revenged  the  Christian  martyrd.  The  body 
of  St.  Bonifece  was  conveyed  to  the  monast^rjr  dT 
Fulda. 

This  renowned  monastery  had  owed  its  foundation 
MooMiniM.  to  Boniface.  These  great  conventual  estab- 
f  uid*.  lishments  we.re  of  no  less  importance  in  Get' 

man  history  than  the  bishoprics.  The  history  of  Ful- 
da, illustrates  the  manner  in  which  these  advanced 
posts  of  Christianity  and  civilization  were  settled  in 
the  midst  of  the  deep  Teutonic  forests. 

Sturmi  was  the  son  of  noble  Christian  parents  in 
Stoma.  Noricum  ;  the  enthusiasm  of  youthful  piety 
led  him  to  follow  Boniface  into  Germany.  He  was 
ordained  priest,  and  labored  successfully  under'  the 
guidance  of  his  master.  He  was  seized  with  the  domi- 
nant passion  for  the  monastic  state ;  and  Boniface  en- 
couraged  rather   than  repressed   his  ardor.      WiUi  a 
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few  compaiuons  he  entered  into  the  forest  solitude, 
and  fixed  at  first  at  Hertzfeld.  But  this  retirement 
-was  at  once  too  near  the  firontier  and  exposed  to  danger 
firom  the  pagan  Saxons.  Boni&ce  urged  them  to  strike 
deeper  into  the  wilderness.  Though  their  impulse 
was  so  difierent,  their  adventures  resembled  those  of 
the  backwoodsmen  in  America,^ploring  the  unknown 
forests.  They  tracked  hoheir  boats  along  some  of 
the  rivers ;  but  their  fiistidious  piety,  and,  not  perhaps 
altogether  unworldly  sagacity,  could  find  no  place 
which  united  all  the  requisites  for  a  flourishing  mon* 
astery ;  profound  seclusion,  salubrious  and  even  beau- 
tiful situation,  fertile  soil,  abundant  water.^  With  the 
tone,  and,  in  their  belief,  with  the  authority  of  a  proph- 
et, Boni&ce  declared,  on  their  report,  that  the  chosen 
site  would  be  revealed  at  length.  Sturmi  s^t  out  alone 
i^Km  an  ass,  and  with  a  small  stock  of  food  plunged 
fearlessly  into  the  wilderness.  He  beguiled  the  way 
with  psalms,  at  the  same  time  he  surveyed  the  country 
with  a  keen  and  curious  observation.  At  night  he 
lit  a  circular  fire,  to  scare  away  the  wild  beasts,  and 
lay  down  in  the  midst  of  it.  His  ass  was  one  day 
startled  by  a  number  of  wild  Sclavonians  bathing  in  a 
stream,  and  the  saint  perceived  the  ofiensive  smell 
which  proceeded  firom  them.*  They  mocked  him, 
probably  by  their  gestures,  but  did  him  no  harm.     At 

1  «  Tunc  avidns  locorum  explorator  abiqoe  sagad  obtutu  montaoM  fttquc 
pUnft  periuBtrans  loca,  montes  qooqoe  et  colles  vallesque  mdspidens,  fontes 
et  torreatoB  atqiie  flavios  perlottraiiB,  peigebat.**  —  Vita  S.  Stormii,  Perls, 
ii.S68. 

s  **  Et  ipse  vir  Dd  eorum  foBtorem  exhoimit.**  This  seems  to  be  meant 
literaUj,  though  the  words  which  fbllow,  "  qui  more  Gtentiliam  servum  Dei 
■obsannabant,**  might  peihafNi  .lead  to  another  sense.  If  I  am  right  in  my 
translation,  it  is  a  curious  Jliustration  of  the  antipathy  of  rju^es.-— Apud 
Pwtc,  ibid.  • 

▼OL.  n.  IT 
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length  he  arrived  at  a  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  Fnlda, 
where  he  was  so  delighted  with  the  situation,  the  aoH^ 
the  wat^,  that  having  passed  the  whole  day  in  ex- 
ploring it,  he  determined  that  this  must  be  the  site 
predicted  by  Boni&ce.     He  returned  to  his  compan- 
ions.     Boni&ce  ncft  mwely  approved  of  the  choice, 
but  also  obtained  a  grant  of  the  site,  wiUi  a  demesne 
extending  four  miles  each  way,  firom  the  pious  Carlo* 
man,  who,  whatever  his  own  title,  gave  it  to  Gt>d  ¥ritfa 
as  much  facility  as  lands  are  now  granted  in  Canada 
01  Australia.     Boni&ce  himself  w^it  to  vi^t  die  place, 
and  watched  the  clearing  of  the  forest  and  the  prepara- 
tions for  building  with  un&iling  interest.     The  monks 
of  Fulda  adopted  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict ;  the  mul- 
titude of  candidates  for  admission  was  so  great,  that 
accommodation  could  not  be  found  &st  enough.     Of 
all  the  gifts  of  Boni&ce,  the  most  valuable  was  that 
of  his  body,  which  refosed  to  repose  anywhere  but  in 
the  abbey  of  Fulda. 

The  abbots  of  Fulda  were  not  perpetually  enqJoyed 
in  the  peaceful  and  legitimate  Christian  Apostleship 
of  Boniface  for  the  conversion  of  Grermany.  At  a 
later  period  they  were  summoned  to  attend  Charie- 
magne  on  his  Mohammedan  mission  for  the  conversion 
of  the  heathen  Saxons  by  the  sword.  On  his  fint 
campaign,  the  aged  Sturmi  was  one  of  the  flock  of 
bishops,  and  abbots,  and  clergy  who  followed  in  the 
train  of  war. 

England,  meantime,  had  been  still  supplying  the 
more  peaceful  warriors  of  the  Cross,  who  endeavored 
in  vain  by  preaching  the  Grospel  to  subdue  the  fierce 
and  exasperated  Saxons.  WilU^ld,  the  Apostle  of 
Friesland,  was  a  Northumbrian.    'Adalbert,  Bishop  of 
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Utrecht,  and  Leofwin,  who  was  martyred  by  the 
Saxons,  with  many  others,  came  from  our  island.  St. 
Ladger,  though  a  Frisian  by  descent,  had  ctndied 
under  Alcoin  at  York.*  In  this  singular  manner  tiu 
Anglo-Saxon  invasion  of  England  flowed  back  npon 
the  continent ;  and  Ghregory  the  Great,  by  his  conver- 
sion of  England,  gave  the  remote  impulse  to  the  con- 
▼emon  of  large  parts  of  Germany. 

1  Yita  S.  Lodgeri,  printed  in  Bede's  worka. 
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All  these  conquests  of  Christianity  were,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  the  conquests  of  the  Roman  See.  Augus- 
tine had  been  a  Roman  missionary,  and  though  the 
ancient  British  Church  had  raised  up  something  of  an 
intractable  spirit  in  some  of  the  English  kingdoms,  and 
passing  to  the  continent  with  Columban  and  his  foDow- 
nieTeiitoi»  ®i^«  1^  asserted  some  independence,  and  for 
iSSS'^i^  A  time  had  maintained  usages  which  rdused 
**^^'  to  conform  to  tiie  Roman  discipline ;  yet  rev- 
erence for  Rome  penetrated  with  the  Grospel  to  the 
remotest  parts.      Germany   was  converted   to  I^tio 
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Cliristiaiuty.  Rome  was  the  source,  the  centre,  the 
regulating  authority  recognized  hj  the  English  apostles 
of  the  Teutons.  The  clergy  were  constantly  visiting 
Rome  as  the  religious  capital  of  the  world,  to  do  hom- 
age to  the  head  of  Western  Christendom,  to  visit  the 
shrines  oi  the  apostles,  the  more  devout  to  obtain  rel- 
ics, the  more  intellectual,  knowledge,  letters,  arts. 
The  Pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Great  had  been  the 
epoch  at  which  had  commenced  at  least  both  this  great 
extension  of  Latin  Christianity,  and  the  independence 
of  the  Roman  See.  But  the  impulse  hadpopoggubor- 
been  much  stronger  towards  the  subjugation  sl^t^  ^* 
of  these  new  dominions,  than  towards  eman-  *"p«^<»»- 
dpation  from  the  secular  power  of  the  Eastern  emper* 
ors.  While  the  Papal  influence  was  thus  spreading  in 
the  West,  and  bishops  from  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
empire,  and  of  regions  never  penetrated  by  the  Roman 
arms,  looked  to  Rome  as  the  parent  of  their  faith,  — 
if  not  to  an  infallible,  at  least  to  the  highest  authority 
in  Christendom  —  the  Pope,  in  his  relation  to  the  East- 
em  empire,  has  sunk  again  into  a  subject.  He  is  the 
pontiff  g£  a  city  within  a  conquered  province,  that 
province  arbitrarily  governed  by  an  officer  of  the  sov- 
ereign. He  is  consecrated  only  after  the  permission  of 
the  Emperor,  is  expected  to  obey  the  imperial  mandate 
even  on  religious  matters,  exposed  to  penalties  for  con- 
tumacy, in  one  case  arrested,  exiled,  and  with  difficulty 
saved  from  capital  punishment. 

In  the  century,  or  but  few  years  more,  after  the 
death  of  Gregory  the  Great,  down  to  the  ao  ^noomand 
cession  of  Gregory  11.,^  a  rapid  succession  of  ®~i°^  ' 
twenty-four  popes  filled  the  Apostolic  See.     Few  of 

i  Gng'^ry  the  Great  died  604.    Greforf  II.  Pope  71S. 
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them  stand  forth  out  of  the  obscurity  of  the  times. 
The  growth  or  rather  the  maintenance  of  the  papal 
power  is  to  be  ascribed  more  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  age  than  to  the  character  or  ability  of  the  popes. 
Many  of  them  were  of  Roman,  most  of  Italian  lurdi ; 
few,  even  if  they  had  been  greater  men,  ruled  long 
enough  to  achieve  any  great  acts.  Two  of  those, 
whose  rdgn  was  most  protracted,  were  distinguished, 
the  one,  Honorius  I.,  only  for  his  errors ;  the  other, 
Martin,  for  his  misfortune. 

Sabinianus,  the  successor  of  Gregory,  has  the  char- 
SaUnbniu.  acter  of  a  hard  and  avaricious  man.  He  was 
B^p't.  18.'  a  native  of  Volterra,  and  had  be^i  employed 
as  the  envoy  and  representative  of  Gregory  at  Con- 
stantinople.^ The  admirers  of  Gregory  describe  Sabin- 
ianus as  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  fame  of  his  holy  prede- 
cessor. Gregory's  unbounded  liberality  to  the  poor, 
Sabinianus  reproached  as  a  prodigal  waste  of  the  treas- 
ures of  the  Church,  a  vwi  ostentation,  a  low  art  to 
obtain  popularity.  A  dreadful  fiimine  followed  the  ac- 
cession of  the  new  pontiff:  he  sold  die  com,  which 
Gregory  was  wont  to  distribute  freely,  at  exorbitant 
prices  i*"^  and  laid  the  &ult  of  the  parsimony,  to  which 
he  said  that  he  was  compelled,  on  the  prodigality  of 
Gregory.  But  the  people,  some  of  whom  are  said  to 
have  perished  with  hunger  before  the  eyes  of  the  un- 
pitying  pope,  could  not  comprehend  what  might  have 
been  necessary,  or  even  wise,  economy. 

Sabinianus  seems  to  have  struck  on  a  chord  of  popu- 
lai  Roman  feeling,  which  answered  more  readily  to  hia 

1  The  Apocrisiiuitis  was  the  title  of  the  pi^al  envoy  at  the  Byxantinfl 
oourt. 
s  30  solili  A  bmltel. 
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touch.  The  populace  listened  greedily  to  the  charge, 
first  said  to  have  been  made  by  Sabinianus,  of  the  wan* 
ton  destruction  made  by  the  late  pope  of  the  public 
buildings  and  other  monuments  of  the  city.  Gregory 
was  accused  as  having  de&ced  with  systematic  Chris- 
tian iconoclasm,  and  demolished  the  ancient  temples, 
and  of  having  thrown  down  and  broken  to  pieces  the 
atatues  which  still  adorned  the  city.^  The  revenge 
suggested  by  the  malice  of  Sabinianus  was  the  public 
destruction  of  the  works  of  Gregory.  The  pious  men- 
dacity of  Peter  the  Deacon,  as  it  had  saved  the  mortal 
remains  of  his  master  from  insult,  now  protected  his 
works.  He  assured  the  populace  that  himself  had  seen 
the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  shape  of  a  dove,  whispering 
into  the  ear  of  Gregory.  Whatever  be  the  truth  of 
these  old  traditions,  they  betray  the  existence  of  two 
unscrupulous  hostile  factions,  one  adoring,  tlie  other 
bitterly  persecuting  the  &me  of  Gregory ;  and  exhibit 
a  singular,  yet  not  unnatural,  state  of  feeling  in  the 


^  Platina  (de  Yit.  Ponti£.)  oonnectB  these  two  mmon.  The  iconodasm 
of  which  Gregofy  is  accused  has  given  rise  to  a  long  controversj.  Platina 
indignantly  rejects  the  charge  of  wantonly  destroying  the  public  edifices, 
and  assigns  Teiy  probable  reasons  for  their  decay.  ^  Abeit  hsc  calomnia 
a  tanto  Pontifice  Romano,  pnesertim  cui  oert^  post  Deum  patria  quam  vita 
charior  fiiit  Malta  profecto  ex  collapsis  eedificiis  exedit  vetustas.  Multa 
proterea  demoliuntnr  homines  cdificandi  gratis,  at  quotidU  cemimttt. 
Impacta  ilia  foramina,  qoa  turn  in  concavo  fomicum,  tum  in  conjanctaris 
marmoram,  qnadratoramve  lopidom  videntur,  non  minus  a  Bomanis  quam 
a  barbaris  avellendi  sris  causft  crediderim.  In  fomicibus  enim,  quo  levior 
easet  moles,  ollas  com  numismatibus  collocabant  Lapides  vero  quadratos 
asneis  claria  flrmabaot.''  The  stataes,  he  proceeds,  fell  of  themselves, 
their  marble  or  bronze  pedestals  being  objects  of  plunder.  The  heads,  the 
necks  being  the  slenderest  part,  were  knocked  off  in  the  fall.  This  is  in 
tnswar  to  the  accusation  that  Gregory  caused  the  stataes  to  be  beheaded. 
I  am  not  sore  that  Gregoiy*s  more  religions  contemporaries  would  have 
tWtighr  these  charges  calumnious:  the  period  was  not  passed  when  ths 
I  of  idolatry  would  predominate  over  the  love  of  art. 
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Roman  populace*  The  old  Roman  attachment  to  their 
majestic  edifices,  and  even  to  the  stately  images  of  their 
ancient  gods,  is  straggling  successAillj  against  thdr 
Christian  rererence  for  their  pontiff,  but  yielding  to  the 
most  credulous  Christian  superstition.  Superstition 
triumphed  the  more  easily  over  a  hard  and  avaricious 
prelate ;  and,  on  the  Pope's  refiisal  to  allow  the  sainted 
Qregory  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  Christian  peace  in 
heaven,  brought  him  down  to  punish  his  guilty  succes- 
sor, and  avenge  his  own  wrongs.  Thrice  Gregory  ap- 
peared to  rebuke  Sabinianus  —  thrice  he  appeared  in 
vain ;  the  fourth  time  the  spirit  struck  the  pontiff  a 
violent  blow  on  the  head,  ai  which  he  died.  So  exas- 
perated were  the  people  against  Sabinianus,  that  his 
^^jiQQ^  fimeral  procession  was  conducted  by  a  long 
[!?.'•&.**  circuit  without  the  city,  fix)m  the  Lateran 
^^'^'^  palace  to  St  Peter's,  to  escape  the  insults 
of  the  Romans.  A  vacancy  of  nearly  a  year  ensued 
after  the  death  of  Sabinianus.  The  brief  p<mtificate 
BoniiuM  m.  of  Boni&ce  III.  is  marked  by  the  assumption 
of  that  awful  title  brfore  winch  Christendom  bowed 
for  so  many  centuries,  that  of  Universal  Bishop.  The 
pious  humility  ol  Gregory  had  shuddered  at  the  usur- 
pation of  this  title  by  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople. 
No  language  could  express  the  devout  abhorrence  of 
this  impious,  heretical,  diabolic,  anti-Christian  asser- 
tion of  superiority.  Boniface  then  represented  the  pojie 
at  the  Imperial  Court,  and  succeeded  not  merely  in 
wresting  this  title  firom  the  rival  prelate  of  Constand- 
nople,  but  in  obtaining  an  acknowledgment  of  the  su- 

^  I  would  obtenre  that  in  nuuij  of  these  dates,  it  if  that  of  tha  cnit 
cntioa  and  burial  which  are  recorded,  not  the  aoceasion  and  death  of  the 
Pope. 
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premacy  of  St.  Peter's  successor.^  Neither  the  motive 
of  the  donor  of  this  magnificent  privilege,  nor  the  donor 
himself,  commend  the  gift.  It  was  the  tyrant  Phocas, 
who  hated  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  for  his  hu- 
manity, in  protecting,  as  far  as  he  had  power,  the 
?ridow  and  the  three  helpless  daughters  of  the  mui> 
dered  emperor  Maurice  from  his  vengeance ;  and  this 
hatred  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  rather  than 
the  higher  respect  for  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  still  less 
any  mature  deliberation  on  the  justice  of  their  respec- 
tive claims,  awarded  the  superiority  to  the  old  Rome. 
On  the  death  of  Phocas  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople 
resumed,  if  he  had  ever  abandoned,  the  contested  title. 
Even  greater  obscurity  hangs  over  the  decision  of  a 
synod  held  by  Boniface  at  Rome,  which  is  thought  to 
have  invested  the  papal  see  in  more  substantial  and  im- 
mediate power.  Seventy-two  bishops,  thirty-three 
presbyters,  and  the  whole  assembled  clergy,  passed  a 
canon  that,  under  the  penalty  of  anathema,  no  one 
should  form  a  party  for  the  succession  to  a  bishopric  ; 
three  days  were  to  elapse  before  the  election,  and  all 
bribery  and  simoniacal  bargaining  were  strictly  forbid- 
den. No  election  was  to  be  good  imless  made  by  the 
clergy  and  people,  and  ratified  by  the  prince.  A  later 
and  more  doubtAil  authority  subjoins,  not  till  approved 
by  the  pope,  under  the  solemn  form,  "  We  will  and  we 
ordain."* 

I  The  earlj  authorities  for  thb  &ct  are  Anastaflios  Bibliothecariiu  in  Vit 
Booifiu^  rV  ,and  Panlns  Diaconus,  Hist  Longobard.  Schro^ck  (Chr.  Kirch. 
Geech.,  xvii.  73,  and  xix.  488)  is  disposed  to  question  the  whole,  to  which 
perhaps  too  much  importance  has  been  g^ven  by  modem  controversialists. 
Baronius  and  Pagi  have  added,  without  any  authority,  that  Phocat  forbade 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  call  himself  Universal  Bishop. 

3  This  sentence  rests  only  ou  m*.  late  and  doubtful  authority  of  Platins 
.n  Vit.  Pontif. 
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Bonifiu^e  IV.,  a  Marsian,  is  celebrated  for  the  con- 
version o{  the  Pantheon  into  a  Christian  Church.    With 
»iy.   the  sanction  o£  the  emperor,  this  fiimoos  tern- 


Aj».  606.  P^®»  ^  which  were  assembled  all  the  gods  of 
^^  "•       the  Roman  world,  was  purified  and  dedicated 

dtod  A.P.  616.  ,  T        I  .  .  /.  t  .    J      1 

MajK.  to  the  new  tutelar  deities  of  mankuid,  tbe 
Virgin,  and  all  the  martyrs. 

ito«»-<Mit.  Deus-dedit  and  Boniface  V.  occupied  the 
oet'  19.  papal  throne  for  ten  years  of  peace,  unbroken 
dkjd  A^.  618.  jjy  j^„y  hostile  collision,  either  with  the  Ex- 
BooiftM  T.    arch  or  the  Lombard  kings,  and  even  undis- 

A.P.61S-626.  ,     ,  ,  ^ 

oot.  26.        turbod  by  any  important  controversy. 

But  the  fatal  connection  with  the  Eastern 
empire  drove  the  succeeding  popes  into  tbe  intricacies 
and  feuds  of  a  new  theological  strife.  While  Mo- 
hammedanism was  gathering  in  her  might  on  its  bor- 
ders, and  the  stem  assertors  of  the  Divine  Unity  had 
already  b^un  to  wrest  provinces  fix>m  the  Roman 
empire,  the  bbhops  in  all  the  great  sees  of  the  East, 
the  emperors  themselves,  were  distracting  their  own 
minds,  persecuting  their  subjects,  and  even  spreading 
strife  and  bloodshed  through  their  cities  on  the  question 
of  the  single  or  the  double  Will  in  Christ.  Honorius  I. 
uoQoriiu  I.  incurred  a  condemnation  for  heresy,  his  more 
orthodox  successors  sufiered  persecution,  and  one  of 
them  exile  and  death. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  Nestoriani«in» 
oontrwfwy  with  its  natural  ofl&pring,  Eutychiariism,  had 
i5^"^iuiii  exhausted  or  worn  out  the  contest  concern- 
^**^*-  ing  the  union  of  the  Godhead  and  the  man- 

hood in  the  Saviour.  The  Church  had  asserted  the 
coexistence  of  the  two  natures  —  man  with  all  hi* 
perfect   properties  —  God  with   all  His  perfect  att» 
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butes :  it  had  reftised  to  keep  them  in  almost  antagoni^* 
dc  separation  with  the  Nestorian  —  to  blend  them  into 
one  with  Entyches.  The  Nestorian  and  the  Mono- 
phjsite  had  been  alike  driven  away  from  the  high 
places  of  the  Church;  though  still  formidable  sects, 
they  were  but  sects. 

But  the  Grodhead  and  the  manhood,  thus  each  dis- 
tinct and  complete  in  itself,  yet  so  intimately  conjoined 
—  where  began  the  divergence  ?  where  closed  the  har- 
mony ?  Did  the  will,  not  mei*ely  the  consentient,  but 
absolutely  identical  will,  and  one  unconflicting  operar 
tion  of  that  will,  having  become  an  active  energy, 
))erform  all  the  works  of  the  Redeemer,  submit  to  and 
undergo  his  passion  ?  or  did  each  nature  preserve  its 
separate  independence  of  will,  and  only  by  the  con- 
cordance 6{  these  two  at  least  theoretically  conflicting 
wills,  produce  the  harmonious  action  of  the  two  na- 
tures? At  what  point  did  the  duality  terminate  — 
the  unity  begin? 

Sergius,  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  first,  it 
might  seem  almost  inadvertently,  stirred  this  perplexing 
question.  He  discovered  a  writing  of  his  holy  predeces- 
sor, Mennas,  which  distinctly  asserted  that  the  Christ 
was  actuated  by  but  one  will.  He  communicated  it  to 
some  of  the  Eastern  bishops,  to  Theodorus  of  Pharan, 
who  had  a  high  name  as  a  theologian,  and  to  Cyrus, 
then  Bishop  of  Phasis ;  both  bowed  before  the  authori- 
ty, and  accepted  the  doctrine  of  Mennas. 

The  Emperor  Heraclius,  though  he  did  not  aspiru 
to  the  character  of  a  distinguished  theologian,  like  his 
predecessor  Justinian,  could  not,  even  occupied  as  he 
was  with  his  adventurous  and  successful  campaigns  in 
the  East,  keep  himself  aloof  firom  religious  a.d.  cm. 
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oontroversj.^  In  a  suspension  of  arms  dming  Us  wu 
of  invasion  against  the  T4i7aan8  he  encountered  at 
Phasis  the  Bishop  Cttus  whom  he  consulted  on  the 
A.».es.  important  question  of  the  single  or  double 
will,  the  single  or  double  operation  in  Christ.  Gyms 
appealed  to  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  on 
his  own  authority,  and  that  of  his  predecessor,  Men- 
nas,  decided  in  favor  of  the  Monothelitic  view.  This 
doctrine  had  already  ofiered  itself  under  the  captivating 
aspect  of  an  intermediate  term,  which  might  conciliate 
the  Monophysites  with  the  Church.  In  Armenia,  four 
years  before,  Heraclius  had  an  interview  with  Paul,  t 
follower  of  Severus,  who,  taken  with  the  noti(m  of  one 
operation  in  Christ,  was  disposed  to  accede  (with  this 
explanation)  to  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  At  a  ktei 
period,  a  more  important  personage,  the  Jacobite  Patri- 
arch, Anastasius,  consented  to  remain,  on  these  terms, 
with  the  Catholic  Church.  He  was  to  be  rewarded 
with  the  patriarcliate  of  Antioch.  Anastasius,  it  is  said 
▲.D.  638.  by  his  enemies,  a  man  of  consummate  craft, 
had  overreached  the  unsuqiecting  emperor ;  the  Jaco- 
bites mocked  the  simplicity  of  the  CathoHcs,  who,  by  this 
concession,  instead  of  winning  converts,  had  gone  over 
to  the  doctrines  of  their  adversaries.  Monotiielitism 
was  but  another  form  of  Monophysitism. 

Sergius  of  Constantinople  addressed  a  letter  to  Ho- 
norius  I.  Honorius,  in  distinct  words,  declared  himself 
a  Monothelite.  Yet  Honorius,  it  is  manifest,  entirely 
misapprehended  the  question,  and  seemed  not  in  the 
least  to  understand  its  subtie  bearings  on  the  contio- 

^  Wmlch  has  aasigDed  the  dstes  adopted  in  the  text,  for  the  variooa  bci- 
dente  in  the  histoiy  of  the  Monothelitic  controversy.  —  Keties-Qeechkhln 
tiz. 
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rersies  of  the  East.  The  unity  which  he  asserted 
was  not  an  identity,  but  a  harmony.  His  mam  argu- 
ment was,  that  the  sinless  human  nature  of  Christ, 
being  ignorant  of  that  other  law  in  the  members, 
warnng  against  the  law  of  the  mind,  there  could  be 
no  conflicting  or  adverse  will  in  the  God-Man.^  But 
this  plainer  and  more  practical  conception  of  the  ques- 
tion betrayed  the  unsuspecting  Pope  into  words,  to 
which  the  Monothelites,  proad  of  their  important  par- 
tisan, as  well  as  the  stem  polemic  resentment  of  his 
adversaries,  bound  him  down,  with  inexo- a.i».  ess,  684. 
rable  rigor.  Notwithstanding  the  charitable  attempt 
of  one  of  his  successors,  John  IV.,  to  interpret  his 
words  in  this  wider  meaning,  Henorius  I.  was  branded 
by  the  Coimcil  of  Constantinople  with  the  name  of 
heretic. 

The  whole  church  might  seem  in  danger  of  falling 
into  the  same  condemnation.  All  the  prelates  of  the 
great  sees  of  Home,  of  Constantinople,  of  Alexandria 
(now  occupied  by  Cyrus,  fonnerly  Bishop  of  Phasis) 
and  of  Antioch,  had  asserted  the  one  indivisible  will 
in  Christ.  In  Egypt  this  reconciling  tenet  had  wrought 
>^onders.  On  this  basis  had  been  framed  certain  chap 
ters,  which  the  followers  of  Dioscorus  and  of  Severus, 
all  the  Jacobite  sects,  received  with  eager  promptitude. 
For  once  the  whole  people  of  Alexandria  became  one 
flock ;  almost  all  Egypt,  Libya,  and  the  adjacent  prov- 
inces, with  one  voice  and  one  spirit,  obeyed  the  ortho- 

Kpoi9ikb»i  intb  TTK  de&nfTOC  irpoae^fffdif  if  ^fierepa  ^(C,  oi)K  dfiopria  iv 
iicavy,  dqXaiif  i  ^atg  rrpd  t^  hfrnpriaig  KTur^daa,  oLk  f/rv  /^^"^  t^  *<»po 
doufv  i^&apri.  —  Honor.  Epist.,  Labbe,  930.  The  meUphysical  and  pTac« 
tical  character  of  the  two  letters  contrast  singularly.  Honorios  f  eprovec 
the  Introduction  of  terms  not  recognized  by  the  Scriptures. 
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dox  Patriarch  of  Alexandria.^  Sophroniim  alone,  who 
during  the  controversy  became  Bishop  of  Jemsalem, 
the  same  Sophronius  who  afterwards  signed  the  humili- 
ating capitulation  of  Jerusalem  to  the  Mohammedans, 
boldly  asserted  and  elaborately  defended  the  doctrine 
of  the  two  wills.  So  deeply  impressed  was  Sophronius 
¥rith  the  vital  importance  of  this  question,  that  long 
after,  when  the  Saracens  were  masters  of  the  Holy 
City,  he  took  Stephen,  Bishop  of  Dora,  to  the  spot 
which  was  supposed  to  be  the  Golgotha,  the  place  of 
the  Lord's  crucifixion.  **To  that  Grod,"  he  said,  "who 
on  this  very  place  was  crucified  for  thee,  at  his  second 
coming  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead,  thou  shalt 
render  thine  account,  if  thou  delayest  or  art  remiss  in 
the  defence  of  his  imperilled  faith ;  go  thou  forth  in 
my  place.  As  thou  knowest,  on  account  of  this  Sara- 
cen invasion,  now  fallen  upon  us  for  our  sins,  I  cannot 
bodily  strive  for  the  truth,  and  before  the  world  pro- 
claim, to  the  end  of  the  earth,  to  the  apostolic  throve  at 
Rome,  the  tenets  of  orthodoxy."  Sophronius  protested, 
appealed,  wrote  large  volumes ;  and  the  religious  peace 
which  seemed  descending  on  the  afflicted  Ekist,  gave 
place  again  to  strife,  and  feud,  and  mutual  anathema. 

But  in  the  Byzantine  empire,  the  creed  to  its  nicest 
shades  and  variations  was  an  afiiur  of  state:  it  was 
fixed,  or  at  least  defined,  by  imperial  authority.  He- 
raclius,  while  he  looked  with  miscalculating  or  aw^ 
struck  apathy  on  the  progress  of  the  Mohammedan 
arms,  could  not  refrain  from  interference  with  this 
question  of  metaphysic  theology.  In  his  name  ap- 
peared the   famous   Ecthesis,*  or    Exposition   of  th€ 

1  Sergii  «d  Honor.  Epist.  apnd  Condi.  Const,  m.,  Labbe,  p.  9XL, 
3  Ecthesis  Heraclii  apud  Labbe,  p.  900. 
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Faith,  di-awn  in  all  probability  by  the  Patriarch  Ser 
gins,  bat  which,  as  professed  by  the  emperor,  his  sub- 
jects were  bound   to  receive  in  humble  and  unquef*- 
tioning    obedience.      The   Ecthesis   declared   the  two 
wills  in  Christ  to  be  a  heresy,  which  even  the  impious 
Nestorius  had  not  dared  to  promulgate.     It  was  affixed, 
as  the  proclamation  of  the  imperial  creed,  on  the  gates 
of  the  great  church  at  Constantinople.     The  ^,p,  ggg. 
publication  of  the  Ecthesis  was  followed,  or  ^*'  ^' 
iuimediately  preceded,  by  the  death  of  Sergius  of  Con 
stantinople  and  that  of  Honoriiis  of  Rome. 

The  Popes  who  succeeded  Honorius  amply  retrieved 
by  their  resolute  opposition  to  Monothelitism  SaTeriniu 
what  was  considered  the  delinquency  of  that  eSTrJnot 
prelate.  On  the  death  of  Honorius,  Seve-  tiu  640. 
rinus  was  elected  to  the  papal  throne ;  but  the  confir- 
mation of  his  election  was  long  delayed  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  only  conceded  on  the  promise  of  his  envoys 
that  he  would  accede  to  the  creed  of  Heraclius.  Sev- 
erinus,  however,  repudiated  the  Monothelitic  doctrine. 
In  the  interval  between  the  election  and  confirmation 
c£  Severinus,  the  plunder  of  the  treasures  of  the  Roman 
Church  by  the  Exarch  of  Ravenna  showed  the  unscru- 
pulous and  irreverent  character  of  the  Byzantine  gov- 
ernment. Maurice,  the  Chartulary,  harangued  the 
soldiers.  While  they  were  defrauded  of  their  pay,  the 
Church  was  revelling  in  wealth.  The  Exarch's  oflicer 
occupied  the  Lateran  palace,  and  sealed  up  all  the 
acctunulated  riches  which  Christian  emperors,  patri- 
cians, consuls  had  bestowed  for  their  souls'  health,  for 
the  use  (^  the  poor,  and  the  redemption  of  captives. 
The  rapacious  Exarch  Isaac  hastened  to  Rome.  The 
plunder  was  divided,  the  Emperor  propitiated  by  his 
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share,  which  was  transmitted  to  Constantinople.  Tlu 
more  refractory  of  £he  clergy,  who  presumed  to  remon- 
strate, were  sent  into  banishment. 

Severinus  died  after  a  pontificate  of  two  months  and 
4.».  wo.  four  days.  He  was  sacceeded  by  John  IV., 
Joiio  IT.  a  Dalmatian  by  birth.^  John  not  only  con- 
dm.  26.  demned  the  Monothelite  doctrine,  but  piously 
endeavored  to  vindicate  the  memory  of  his  prede- 
cessor Honorius  from  the  imputation  of  her^y.  Ho- 
norius  had  denied  only  the  two  human  wills,  the  con- 
flicting sinfril  will  of  fallen-man,  and  the  impeccaUe 
will,  in  the  person  of  Christ.*  But  the  apology  of 
John  neither  absolved  the  memory  of  Honorius  before 
the  Council  of  Constantinople,  nor  did  the  religious 
reverence  of  his  successors,  whose  envoys  were  present 
at  that  Council,  interpose  in  his  behalf.  The  apology 
of  John  was  addressed  to  the  Emperor  Consiantine, 
Death  of  whom  it  did  not  reach.  For  the  death  of 
lUTointioii  Heraclius  was  followed  by  a  rapid  succession 
tinopie.  of  revolutions  at  Constantinople.  The  later 
years  of  that  Emperor  had  contrasted  un&vorably 
with  the  glorious  activity  of  his  earlier  administration. 
The  conqueror  of  Persia  seemed  to  look  on  tiie  progress 
of  Mohammedanism  with  the  apathy  of  despair.  He  had 
deeply  woimded  the  religious  feelings  of  his  subjects  by 
an  incestuous  marriage  with  his  niece  Martina*  It  was 
the  object  of  his  dying  wishes,  of  his  last  testament, 
that  his  son  by  Martina,  Heradeonas,  should  share  the 

1  Anistasiiis  in  vitft. 

3  **  Decessor  meus,  docens  de  mjsteriis  incanuttionis  Christ!,  cu^^bat  noD 
fcdise  in  eo,  ncut  in  nobis  peccatoribus,  mentis  et  camis  contra*^4s  toIib- 
tates ;  qood  quidam  ad  propritun  sensum  conyertentes,  divinitaCls  ajoa  st 
hnmanitatis  unam  earn  voluntatem  docuisse  sospicati  sunt.*' — 'B^M.J^tm. 
Labhe  or  Ifansi,  sub  ann.  S41. 
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empire  with  his  elder  brother,  Constantine.  The  two 
sons  of  HeracUas  were  proclaimed  coequal  A.]>.6ii. 
Caesars,  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Empress  Martina. 
But  even  Constantinople  would  not  submit  to  the 
sway  of  an  incestuous  female,  Martina  was  compelled 
to  descend  firom  the  throne,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
feeble  Constantine,  whose  decaying  health  broke  down 
after  a  reign  of  but  a  hundred  days.  The  enemies  of  Mar- 
tina ascribed  his  death  to  poison  administered  by  his 
stepmother  and  by  Pyrrhus  the  Patriarch.  Martina  in- 
deed again  assumed  the  empire ;  but  Constantine  on  his 
death-bed  had  taken  measures  to  secure  the  protec- 
tion of  the  army  for  his  children,  the  legitimate  dt?- 
Bcendants  of  Heraclius.  He  had  been  assured  that 
Heraclius  had  placed  vast  sums  of  money  in  the  hands 
of  the  Patriarch  to  maintain  the  interests  of  Martina 
and  her  son.  He,  therefore,  before  he  expired,  sent  a 
large  donative  to  Valentinus,  who  commanded  the 
army  in  the  suburb  of  Chalcedon.  Valentinus  impe- 
riously demanded  the  punishment  of  the  guilty  usurp- 
ers, of  the  assassins  of  Constantine.  The  citizens  of 
Constantinople  mingled  with  the  ferocious  soldiery. 
In  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  Heracleonas  was  compelled 
to  mount  the  pulpit,  holding  by  the  hand  Constans, 
the  elder  of  the  sons  of  Constantine.  With  one  voice 
the  people,  the  soldiers,  saluted  Constans  sole  Emperor. 
A  wild  scene  of  pillage  ensued ;  the  barbarian  soldiers, 
the  Jews,  and  other  lawless  partisans  desecrated  the 
holy  edifice  by  every  kind  of  outrage.  The  Patriarch 
Pyrrhus,  after  depositing  a  protest  on  the  high  altar, 
fled.  The  Senate  condemned  Martina  to  the  loss  of 
her  tongue,  Heracleonas  to  the  mtitilation  of  his  nose ; 
these    wretched   victims   were   sent  to    die   in   e)n]e. 
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Constans  was  sole  Emperor,  and  would  brook  no  rival 
His  own  brother  Theodosius  was  compelled  to  incapfto- 
itate  himself  for  sovereignty  by  holy  orders.  Yet  evep 
so  the  jealousy  of  Constans  felt  no  security.  Nothing 
was  indelible  to  the  imperial  will  at  Constantinople; 
a  successful  usurper  wotdd  have  shaken  off  even  that 
disqualification.  Nearly  twenty  years  after,  Theodo- 
sius, the  deacon,  was  assassinated  by  the  command  of 
his  brother,  whom  the  indignant  people  drove  irom  ik 
throne. 

In  the  meantime  religious  war  continued  without 
abatement  between  Rome  and  Constantinople.  The 
Monothclite  Paul  succeeded  the  Monothelite  Pyrrhus. 
The  Ecthesis  kept  its  place  on  the  doors  of  the  great 
church.  But  in  the  West,  and  in  the  whole  of  the  Afiri 
can  churches  yet  unsubdued  by  the  Mohammedans,  all 
Latin  Christianity  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  the  two 
Wills.  The  monk  Maximus,  the  indefatigable  adver- 
sary of  Monothelitism,  travelled  through  the  East  and 
through  Afiica,  denouncing  the  heresy  of  Sergius,  and 
exciting  to  the  rejection  of  the  imperial  Ecthesis.  In 
▲  j».  646.  Africa  he  held  a  long  disputation,  still  extant, 
with  the  exile  Pyrrhus.  Theodonis  I.  had  succeeded 
PopeTheo-  aflcr  the  short  popedom  of  John  IV.  to  the 
642,  Not*.  14.  pontifical  throuo  of  Rome.  Theodonis  reject- 
ed Monothelitism  with  the  utmost  zeal.  During  his 
pontificate,  Pyrrhus  of  Constantinople  came  to  Rome. 
Whether  or  not  he  acknowleged  himself  confuted  by 
the  unanswerable  metaphysics  of  Maximus,  he  pre- 
sented a  memorial  recanting  all  his  errors  on  the  single 
Will   in  Chriit.i    The  Pope  Theodoras  had  received 

1  "  Pnesente  cnncto  clero  et  populo,  condemnavit  omnia,  qiue  a  se  rd  a 
deoeMoribus  suis  scripta  rel  acta  sunt  adyenoB  immacolatam  fideok"  — 
Vit.  Thedor. 
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with  courtesy  from  Paul,  tlie  successor  of  Pyrrhus,  the 
communication  of  his  advancement  to  the  see  of  Con* 
stantinc^le ;  he  had  expressed  some  cautious  doubts 
as  to  the  regularity  of  the  deposition  of  Pyrrhus,  yet  he 
had  given  his  full  approbation,  he  had  expressed  his 
joy  on  the  elevation  of  Paul.^  But  Paul  was  a  Mon- 
otheUte,  Pyrrhus  at  his  feet  a  penitent  convert  to 
orthodoxy.  Pyrrhus  was  received  with  all  a.d.  646. 
tlie  honors  which  belonged  to  the  actual  patriarch  of 
Constantinople. 

But  Pyrrhus,  from  what  motive  appears  not,  retired 
to  Ravenna,  recanted  his  recantation,  and  declared 
himself  a  conscientious  Monothelite.'  The  indignant 
Pontiff  was  not  content  with  the  ordinary  ter-  a  j>.  648. 
rors  of  excommunication  against  this  double  renegade. 
In  a  full  assembly  of  the  clergy  of  Rome,  and  of  the 
neighboring  bishqps,  he  heaped  the  most  vehement 
anathemas  on  the  head  of  the  new  Judas,  and  calling 
for  the  consecrated  wine  on  the  altar,  poured  some 
drops  into  the  ink,  and  so  signed  the  excommunication 
with  the  Uood  of  Christ.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
the  blood  of  the  Redeemer  was  reverenced  in  a  less 
appalling  sense  than  in  later  ages,  or  that  the  passion 
of  the  Fope  triumphed  not  only  over  Christian  moderar 
tion,  but  over  the  strongest  religious  awe  ?  *  Theo- 
doms  was  not  satisfied  with  the  excommunication  of 
Pyrrhus,  he  excommunicated  Paul  also.  Paul  revenged 

1  **  Et  <|iiidem  gmvifi  super  hi^jiis  ramus  ordinadone.**  —  Epist  Theodon 
•d  Episoop.  Gonstantin,  apod  Jjabbe,  sub  snn. 

*  He  may  have  hoped  for  his  reinstatement  in  the  patriarchate  hy  the 
Teoommeodation  of  the  ExArch,  and  have  found  that  his  reconciliation  with 
Borne  stood  in  his  my, 

•  Theophanes,  p.  509,  ed.  Bonn.;  Anastas.,  p.  168,  ibid.;  Yit  Maxim?: 
Blrfst.  Synodal 
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himself  by  suppressing  the  religious  worship  of  tha 
Papal  envoys  at  the  Court,  maltreating,  and  eTen 
causing  to  be  scourged  some  of  thdr  attendants. 

Martin  I.,  the  successor  of  Theod<xus,  plunged  more 
ni^yiini.  ^l^ply*  ^^  ^^  more  fiital  consequences, 
juiM,  049.  Jjji^  ^jg  religious  strife,  or  rather  this  revolt 
of  the  Western  Province  against  the  religious  supr^n- 
acy  of  the  Emperor.  Constans  had  withdrawn  the 
obnoxious  Ek^thesis;  Paul  the  Patriarch  had  himsdf 
ordered  it  to  be  removed  from  the  gates  of  the  great 
Church.  The  Ek^esis  of  Heraclius  was  replaced  by 
the  Type  of  Constans.  The  Type  spoke  altogether  a 
different  language;  it  aspired  to  silence  by  authoritj 
this  interminable  dispute.  It  presumed  not  to  define 
the  Creed,  further  than  all  parties  were  agreed,  or 
beyond  the  decisions  of  the  former  councils.  It  stated 
the  question  with  perspicuity  and  feimess,  and  positive- 
ly prohibited  the  use  of  the  phrase  either  of  the  sin^ 
or  the  double  Will  and  Energy.^  The  penalties  for  the 
infringement  of  the  Imperial  decree  were  severe: 
against  the  ecclesiastic,  deposition  and  deprivation; 
against  the  monk  seclusion  and  banishment  from  his 
monastery ;  against  the  public  officer,  civil  cr  military, 
degradation  ;  against  the  private  man  of  rank,  confisca- 
tion of  goods ;  against  the  common  people,  scourging 
and  banishment. 

Martin  summoned  a  council  in  the  Lateran,  which 
▲.s.ett.  ^^  attended  by  105  bishops,  chiefly  fixxm 
^^'^  Italy  and  the  adjacent  islands.     After  five 

sessions,  in  which  the  whole  West  repudiated  Mono- 
thelidsm  with  perfect  unanimity,  twen^  canons  were 
framed  condemning  that  heresy  with  b31  its  authorm 
I  The  l>pe  in  Labbe  or  Hand,  sob  Ann. 
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But  Pope  Martin  was  not  content  with  anathematizing 
the  erroneous  doctrine  of  the  Single  Will,  with  hum- 
bling the  rival  prdate  of  Constantinople  by  excommu- 
nication  in  full  council,  with  declaring  the  edict  of  the 
deceased  Emperor  Heraclius,  the  Ecthesis,  absolutely 
impious ;  he  denounced  as  of  equal  impiety  the  Type 
of  the  reigning  Emperor.  Its  exhortation  to  peace  he 
scorned  as  a  persuasive  to  unholy  acquiescence  in  her- 
esy; silence  on  such  doctrines  was  a  wicked  suppres- 
sion of  divine  truth. 

Nor  was  Martin  wanting  in  activity  to  maintain  his 
bold  position.  He  published  the  decrees  of  the  Late- 
ran  Council  throughout  the  West;  he  addressed  let* 
ters  to  the  Frankish  kings,  entreating  them  to  send 
representatives  of  tlieir  churches  to  join  a  solemn  spir- 
itual embassy  to  Constantinople.  He  despatched  other 
missives  to  Britain,  to  Spain,  and  to  Africa.  He  even 
appointed  a  Legate  in  the  East  to  supersede  the  Mono- 
thelite  patriarchs  of  Antioch  and  Jerusalem.  His  let- 
ter to  Paul  of  Thessalonica  is  in  a  tone  of  condemna- 
tory haughtiness  which  had  hardly  yet  been  assumed 
by  a  successor  of  St.  Peter .^ 

But  to  the  Emperor  of  the  East  the  Pope  was  a  re- 
fractory subject  and  no  more.  In  Constantinople  the 
person  of  the  bishop  had  never  been  invested  in  that 

1  See  a  enriouB  specimen  of  the  logic  of  anathema.  The  Bishop  of 
ThMsalonica,  because  he  refiises  to  join  Martin  in  anathematizing  the 
Honothelites,  is  confinning  all  the  errors  of  Pagans,  Jews,  and  heretics:  -^ 
**Vt  per  hoc  non  solum  eos  etiam  quos  anathematisamos,  nempe  ipsas 
liflereticomm  peraonas,  anathematlsare  recuses  .  .  .  .  sed  at  etiam  omnem 
omniom  errorem  Paganorum,  Judnorom,  hnreticonim  in  te  conflrmes.  Si 
enim  omnia  omniam  horum  dogmata  condemnamus,  at  contraria  et  inimica 
Feritati,  ta  yero  omnia  una  nobiscum  yoce  non  anathematisas  qos  anathe- 
aatisamns,  eonseqaens  est,  te  hornm  omniam  errorem  confirmasse,  qni  a 
nobis  sive  ab  ecdesift  catholidL  anathematisatar/* — Ad  Paal.  Epist  Thessa) 
jqpud  Labbe,  sab  ann.  649. 
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sanctity  which  shielded  it  from  law,  or  diat  which  was 
law  in  the  East,  the  imperial  will.  Even  the  natural 
reverence  for  the  holy  office  had  been  disturbed  by  the 
perpetual  feuds,  the  mutual  anathemas  and  excomma- 
nications,  the  depositions,  the  d^radati<»is,  the  expul- 
sions, fatal  to  that  unhappy  see :  and  as  old  Rome  was 
now  a  provincial  city,  her  bishop  would  not  command 
greater  respect  than  the  prelate  of  the  Imperial  Capi- 
tal. 

The  Exarch  Olympius  received  orders  to  seize  the 
Pope  if  he  persisted  in  his  contumacy  to  the  imperial 
edict,  and  to  send  him  prisoner  to  Constantinople.  But 
Olympius  found  the  people  of  Rome  prepared  to  take 
up  arms  in  defence  of  their  bishop.  He  attempted  to 
obtain  his  end  by  more  peaceful  means.  Later  writais 
have  protected  the  Pope  by  miracle  from  an  attempted 
assassination,^  and  bowed  the  awestruck  Exarch  before 
the  feet  of  Martin.  But  Olympius  was  hastily  sum- 
moned from  Rome  to  repel  an  invasion  of  Sicily  by  the 
Saracens,  and  died  of  fatigue  in  that  island. 

The  new  Exarch  Theodoras,  named  Calliopas,  was 
more  resolute  in  the  execution  of  his  orders.  He 
marched  to  Rome,  and  summoned  the  Pope  to  surren- 
der to  the  Imperial  authority.  Some  delay  took  place 
from  the  apprehensions  of  the  Exarch,  that  soldiers, 
and  means  of  defence,  stones,  and  other  weapons,  were 
concealed  in  the  Church.  But  Martin  shrunk  from 
bloodshed,  and  refused  the  offers  of  his  partisans, 
4.D.  668.  headed  by  many  of  the  clergy,  to  resist  the 
June  16.        Exarch.     Martin  had  ordered  his  bed  to  be 

1  The  swordsman  of  OlTmpins  was  employed  to  stab  the  Pope  iHiOe  ad> 
ministering  the  commimion  to  the  Exardi;  he  was  struck  with  bKodness 

—  Anastas.  in  Vit. 
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Strewed  before  the  high  altar  in  the  Lateran.  The 
Exarch  and  his  troops  entered  the  Church,  tlie  Ught 
of  the  candles  flickered  on  the  armor  of  the  soldiery. 
Martin  obeyed  the  summons  of  the  Exarch  to  accom- 
pany him  to  the  Lateran  palace ;  there  he  was  permit- 
ted to  see  some  of  the  clergy.  But  suddenly  he  was 
harried  into  a  litter,  the  gates  of  Rome  closed  Jooe  19. 
to  prevent  his  partisans  from  following  him,  he  was 
carried  to  the  harbor  of  Portus,  embarked  and  landed 
at  Messina.  Thrace  to  Avidos,  on  the  island  Juij  1. 
of  Naxos,  where  he  was  first  permitted  the  use  of  a 
bath.  The  pious  clergy  crowded  with  their  votive 
presents:  the  presents  were  seized,  and  the  donors 
beaten  back  by  the  soldiery :  ^^  he  who  is  a  friend  to 
Pope  Martin  is  an  enemy  to  the  State."  From  Avidos 
a  messenger  was  sent  to  Constantinople,  to  announce 
the  arrival  of  the  heretic  and  rebel,  the  enemy  and  dis* 
turber  of  the  whole  Roman  empire.  On  the  17th  of 
September  he  arrived  at  Constantinople;  he  was  \e(t 
lying  on  a  bed  on  the  deck  of  the  ship  the  whole  day, 
the  gaze  of  curious  or  hostile  spectators.  At  sunset  he 
was  carried  on  a  litter  under  a  strong  guard  pom  Maron 
to  Prandearia,  the  chief  guard-house.  There  tiaopia. 
he  was  imprisoned,  and  forbidden  to  make  known  who 
he  was*  After  ninety-three  days  of  this  im-  Deo.  20. 
prisonmdnt  he  was  conveyed,  on  account  of  his  weak- 
ness, upon  a  litter  before  the  Senate.  He  was  com- 
manded to  stand,  but  being  unable,  was  supported 
by  two  guards.  "  Wretch,"  said  the  chief  minister, 
"  what  wrong  has  the  Emperor  done  to  thee  ?  has  he 
deprived  thee  of  anything,  or  used  any  violence  against 
thee  ?  "  Martin  was  silent.  Twenty  witnesses  were 
examined  in  order  to  connect  him  with  some  treason 
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against  the  Emperor.^  Troilns  demanded  whj  he  had 
not  prevented,  but  rather  consented  to  the  rebellion  of 
the  Exarch  Olympins.  '^  How  could  I  oppose  tiie  re- 
bellion of  Olympius,  who  had  the  whole  armj  of  Italy 
at  liis  command  ?  Did  I  appoint  him  Exarch  ?  "  The 
Pope  was  carried  out  to  be  exposed  in  a  puUic  place, 
where  the  Emperor  could  see  him  from  a  window.  He 
WBs  then  half  stripped  of  his  clothes,  which  were  r^t 
down,  amid  the  anathemas  of  the  people.  The  execu- 
tions fixed  an  iron  collar  round  his  neck,  and  led  him 
through  the  ci^  to  the  PraBtorium,  with  a  sword  car> 
ried  before  him.  He  was  then  cast,  first  into  a  dnn- 
geon,  where  murderers  were  confined,  then  into  anoth^ 
chamber,  where  he  lay  half  naked  and  shiyering  with 
cold.  The  order  for  his  execution  was  expected  every 
moment.  The  next  day  the  Patriarch  Paul  was  lying 
A.D.664.  on  his  death-bed,  and  besought  the  Emperor 
to  show  mercy  to  the  persecuted  Martin.'  Martin, 
who  hoped  for  speedy  martyrdom,  heard  this  with  re- 
gret. On  the  death  of  Paul,  Pyrrhus,  who  had  re- 
turned from  Italy,  resumed  the  throne  of  Constantino- 
ple. A  long  examination  of  Martin  took  place  on  ^e 
conduct  of  Pyrrhus  at  Rome.  For  eighty-five  days 
Martin  languished  in  prison :  he  was  at  length  taken 
away,  and  embarked  for  the  inhospitable  shores  of 
A4»  666.  Cherson.  At  Cherson  he  died.  Such  was 
the  end  of  a  Pope  of  the  seventh  century,  who  dared 
to  resist  the  will  of  the  Emperor.     The  monk  Maxi- 

1  He  denied  that  he  had  sent  money  to  the  Saracens;  he  had  only  gpTca 
Bome  moderate  Bums  to  certain  destitnte  servants  of  God.  He  rapadiated 
the  charge  of  having  disdained  the  worship  of  the  Virgin.  —  Ad  llModor. 
Epist.;  Sirmond.  iii.  820;  Kansi  sub  ann. 

'  All  this  curious  detail  is  ftimished  bj  two  letters  of  Bfartin  himaelf,  and 
a  long  account  by  one  of  his  fbUowers.  —  Apud  Labbe,  pp.  68-75. 
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mus  and  some  of  his  followers  were  treated  eTen  with 
greater  crueltj.      Maximus  refiised  to  deny  the  two 
Wills  in  Christ;   his  tongue  and  his  right ▲.!>. 667. 
hand  were  cat  off,  and  so  mutilated  he  was  ^nt  into 
exile.^ 

While  Martin  was  yet  living,  Eugenius  was  elected 
to  the  see  of  Rome.     His  short  rule^  was  fol-  p^^  j„^ 
lowed  hj  the  longer  but  uneventful  Pontifi-  "*'**  ^• 
cate  of  Vitalianus.     The  popes,  warned  by  the  fete  of 
Martin,  if  they  did  not  receive,  did  not  condemn  the 
Type  of  Constans.     They  allowed  the  que»-  a.,>.  ^j, 
tion  of  the  two  Wills  in  Christ  to  slumber,  ^''^^^• 
Eugenius  received  from  the  new  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, Peter,  the  account  of  his  elevation,  with  a 
declaration  of  feith,  silent  on  the  disputed  point.    Dur- 
ing the  pontificate  of  Vitalianus  Rome  was  visited  by 
the  Byzantine  emperor.   Constans  had  withdrawn  from 
the  Eastern  Rome  forever.      He  dared  not  confront 
the  hatred  of  the  people  on  account  of  the  murder  of 
his  brother  the  Deacon  Theodosius,  whom  not  even 
the  tonsure  could  protect  from  his  jealousy.*    He  was 
pursued  by  the  curses  of  mankind  ;  and  by  the  aveng- 
ing spectre  of  his  brother,  which  constantly  offered  to 
his  lips  a  cup  of  blood :   ^^  Drink,  brother,  drink  I '' 
Yet  in  his  restless  wanderings  he  at  times  proclaimed  a 

1  CoUatk)  S.  Maxim,  com  Theodoro,  apud  Labbe;  Theophan.  Oedrenus, 
Tit.  Maadmi.  —  Libellas  Synod. 

*  If  reckon«d  from  the  banishment  of  Martin,  2  yean,  S  months,  and  24 
dAjrs  (654-657).  If  from  the  death  of  Martin,  only  6  months  and  23  days. 
But  the  chronology  is  doubtfU.  —  Binii.  Not  in  Anastas.  Vit.  apud  Labbe, 

*  According  to  Cedrenus,  at  the  tonsure  of  Theodosius,  he  had  received 
the  sacrament,  it  should  seem,  as  a  pledge  for  his  brother's  future  security. 
Kicape  np&repov  t&rov  did  Haxikav  narpmpxov  dtaxovov,  6c  kcU  furiSuuu 
^  daaiXd  ruv  &xP^afTu>  ftvarqpUiv  hv  dyUp  irontpi^. — ^P.  848 
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nobler  object,  the  repression  of  the  Saracens,  who  now 
began  to  command  the  Mediterranean  and  threaten 
Sicily,  and  of  the  Lombards,  who  seemed  abont  to 
swallow  up  the  Byzantine  Exarchate  in  Italy .^  It  is 
even  said  that  in  his  hatred  to  Constantinople,  he  pro- 
posed to  restore  the  empire  to  old  Rome.^  But  he  vis- 
ited Rome  as  a  plunderer,  not  as  the  restorer  oi  her 
A.».  668.  power.  He  was  received  by  the  Pope  Vita- 
^^^^  lianus  almost  with  religious  honors.  The 
haughty  conduct  of  Constans  in  Rome,  and  the  timid 
servility  of  Yitalianus,  contrast  with  the  meetings  of 
the  Western  Caesars,  fifty  years  later,  with  the  succes- 
sors of  St.  Peter.  To  the  Emperor,  the  Pope  is 
merely  the  high  priest  of  the  city.  To  the  Pope,  the 
Emperor  is  his  undoubted  lord  and  master.  The  Em- 
peror has  all  the  unquestioning  arrogance  of  the  sover- 
eign, whose  word  is  law,  and  who  commands  without 
scruple  the  plunder  of  the  public  edifices,  sacred  as  wdl 
as  profime ;  the  Pope  the  subject,  who  dares  not  inter- 
pose to  protect  the  property  of  the  city,  or  even  of  the 
Joijr  17.  Church.  Constans  remained  twelve  days  in 
Rome ;  all  the  ornaments  of  brass,  besides  more  pre- 
cious metals,  were  stripped  from  the  churches,  the  iron 
A.D.  668.  roof  torn  fi-om  the  Pantheon,  now  a  church, 
and  the  whole  sent  off  to  Constantinople.  Constans 
retired  amid  the  suppressed  execrations  of  all  orders, 
to  die  a  miserable  death  at  Syracuse. 

The  Byzantine  government  did  not  discourage  en- 
croachments even  on  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  Rome 
in  the  West.     Maurus,  Bishop  of  Ravenna,  embold* 

^  Paulufl  Diacon.  lib.  v. 

«  Bov^fievoc  Kot  H^  (SaatXeiap  c/f  H^  npeafivripav  T6itijv 
—  Zonar.  I.  x\v.  11;  Gljcas.  Theophanes. 
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ened  by  his  city  having  become  the,  capital  of  the 
Exarchate,  asserted  and  maintained  his  independence 
of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  The  Archbishop  of  Ravenna 
boasted  of  a  privilege,  issued  by  the  Emperors  Herao- 
lius  and  Constantine,  which  exempted  him  from  all 
superior  episcopal  authority,  from  the  authority  of  the 
Patriarch  of  old  Rome.^  Vitalianus  hurled  his  ex- 
communication against  Maurus.  Mauros  threw  back 
his  excommunication  against  Vitalianus.  It  was  not 
til]  the  pontificate  of  Leo  II.  that  the  pride  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Ravenna  was  humbled  or  self-humil- 
iated, and  Maurus,  who  had  been  an  object  of  super- 
stitions veneration  to  the  people,  deposed  from  his 
sanctity.  Archbishop  Theodoras,  involved  in  a  vio- 
lent contest  with  his  clergy,  sacrificed  the  independent 
dignity  of  his  see  to  his  own  power,  and  submitted  to 
Rome;  he  was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  saint.^ 

Adeodatus  and  Domnus,  or  Donus,  the  successors  of 
Vitalianus,  have  left  hardly  any  record  of  ideodatm. 
their  actions  to  Christian  history.     But  the^niu; 
summons  to  a  general  council  at  Constanti-  ^^^^^ 
nople  was  issued  by  the  successor  of  Con-  lugT^* 
stans,  Constantine  the  Bearded,  during  the^*^'''**^*- 
pontificate  of  Domnus ;  it  arrived  after  the  ac-  a.s.678,  Aug. 
cession  of  Agatho,  a  Sicilian,  to  the  Roman  pontificate. 

Constantine  the  Bearded  was  seized  apparently  with 
a  sudden  and  an  unexplained  desire  to  reunite  the  East 
and  the  West  under  one  creed.  Monothelitism  may 
have  been  more  unpopular  in  the  East  than  outward 

1  ^  Sancunofl  ampliuB  seoaram  atqae  libenm  ab  omni  superior!  Episcopal! 
eooditione  manere,  et  solum  orat!oni  vacare  pro  nostro  !inperio,  et  non  sub- 
Jaowt  pro  quolibet  niodo  patriarclue  anUquie  urbis  Borne,  sed  manere  eau 
«^nMC0*oAi7v."  —Agnelli,  Vit.  Pontif.  Ravenn.  Apud  Muratori,  p.  14S. 

«  Agnelli,  p.  151. 
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drcumstances  had  shown ;  the  numks  may  have  been 
of  the  (^posite  paity ;  Constantine  himsdf  may  have 
felt  religions  doubts  as  to  the  preyailing  creed.    It 
was  not,  however,  till  fonrte^i  yean  aftar  his  acoes* 
■ion  that  the  sixth  general  conndl  actually  assembled 
A4».680.       at  Constantinople  to  decide  the  qaestion  of 
Monothelitism.     They  met  in  a  chamber  of  the  impe- 
rial palace.     The  Emperor  himself  presided,  by  twdve 
of  Us  chief  ministers.     Of  the  great  patriarchs  were 
present  George  of  Constantinople,  and  Macuins  of 
Antioch.      The  designated  envoys  of  Pope  Agatho 
were  the  Bishops  Abnndantias  of  Patemenm,  John  cf 
Portus,  John  of  Rheginm,  the  snb-deacon  Constan- 
tine, the  presbyters  Theodoras  and  Gregory,  and  the 
deacon  John.     Pope  Agatho  had  entertained  a  hope 
of  the  presence  of  Theodoras,  Archlnshop  of  Can- 
terbury,  ^'  the   philosopher.''      He  makes   somediing 
like  an  ostentations  boast  of  the  Lombard,  Slavian, 
Frank,  Granlish,  Gothic,  and  British  bishops,  subject 
to  his  authority.^     Two  monks,  Greorge  and  Peter, 
represented  the  Patriarchs  of  Jerusalon  and  of  Alex- 
andria.    The  proceedings  were  conducted  with  solemn 
regularity.      On  one  side  were  the  legates  of  Pope 
Agatho,   on   the  other  Macarius  of  Antioch,   a  de- 
termined   Monothelite.      During   the  seventh    sitting 
George,   the   Patriarch  of  Constantinople,   rose   and 
declared  that,  having  careftdly  compared  the  passage 
from  the  &ther8,  cited  by  the  Westerns  and  by  Maca- 
rius,  he  had  been  convinced   by  the  unanswerable 

^  '*  Sperabmmos  deinde  de  BritaniA  Tlieodonim  mrchiepifloopam  «tjak»> 
kmophum  ad  nostram  faumiUtatom  oonjungere;  et  maxima  quia  in  laedBa 
gentiam,  tam  Longobardoram,  qoamque  Slavorum,  uecnon  FimnoonuB, 
Oalloram,  et  Gothorum,  atque  Britannonrai,  plorimi  oonfiunnlonuat  ma^ 
trorum  ease  noflcnntur/'  —  Apud  Mansi,  sub  ann.  SSO. 
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argoments  of  the  Romans ;  ^^  to  them  I  offer  mj  ad- 
hesion, theirs  is  my  confession  and  belief.''  The  exam* 
pie  of  George  was  followed  by  the  Bishops  of  Ephesus, 
Heraclea,  Cyzicum,  Chalcedon,  the  Phrygian  Hiera- 
polis,  Byzia  in  Thrace,  Mytilene,  Methymna,  Selybria, 
Pmsias,  and  Anastasiopolis.  Macaiius  and  his  scholar, 
the  monk  Stephen,  stood  alone  in  open  and  contoma- 
cions  resistance  to  the  doctrine  of  the  two  wills.  Ma- 
carins  was  degraded  from  his  Patriarchal  dignity ;  the 
monk  Stephen  condemned  as  another  Eutyches  or 
Apollinaris.  The  fifteenth  session  was  enlivened  by  a 
strange  episode.  A  monk,  Polychronins,  denounced  as 
on  obstinate  Monothelite,  challenged  the  council  to  put 
the  doctrine  to  the  test  of  a  miracle.  He  would  lay  his 
creed  on  a  dead  body  ;  if  the  dead  rose  not,  he  surren- 
dered himself  to  the  will  of  the  Emperor.  A  body  was 
brought  into  a  neighboring  bath.  The  Emperor,  the 
ministers,  the  whole  council,  and  a  wondering  multi- 
tude, adjourned  to  this  place.  Polychronins  presented 
a  sealed  paper,  which  was  opened  and  read;  it  de- 
clared hb  creed,  and  that  he  had  been  commanded  in 
a  vision  to  hasten  to  Constantinople  to  prevent  the 
Emperor  fix>m  establishing  heresy.  The  paper  was 
laid  on  the  corpse ;  Polychronins  sat  whispering  into 
its  ear,  and  the  patient  assembly  awaited  the  issue  for 
some  hours.  But  the  obstinate  dead  would  not  come 
to  life.  An  unanimous  anathema  (all  seem  to  have 
been  too  serious  for  ridicule)  condemned  Polychronins 
as  a  heretic  and  a  deceiver.  The  Synod  returned  to 
its  chamber,  and  endeavored  to  argue  with  the  con- 
tumacious  Polychronins,  who,  still  inflexible,  was  de* 
graded  from  all  his  functions.^ 

1  Goncfl.  tab  aim. 
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The  council  proceeded  with  its  anathemas.     Gecnge 
of  Constantinople  ^ideavored  to  save  his  predecesson 
from  being  denounced  by  name ;  the  council  rejected 
his   motion,  and   one   cry  broke    forth  —  Anathentt 
against  the  heretic  Theodorus  of  Pharan  I     Anathe- 
k  ma  against  the  heretic  Sergius  I  (of  Constantinople). 
Anathema    against  the    heretic   Cyrus  I      Anathema 
against  the  heretic  HonoriusI  (of  Rome}.     Anathe- 
ma against  the  heretic  Pyrrhus;   against  the  heretic 
Paul;  against  Peter,  Macarius,  Polychronius,   and  i 
certain  ApergiusI     At  the  dose  of  the  proceedings 
of  this   sixth  general   council,  a  creed  was  framed, 
distinctly  asserting  the  two  wills  and  the  two  openir 
tions  in  Christ;  and  at  the  dose  of  all,  amid  graUtula- 
tions  to  the  Csesar,  were  again  redted  the  names  of 
the  anathematized  heretics,  commencing  with  Nestor- 
ius,  ending  with  Sergius,  Honorius  of  Rome,  and  all 
the  more  distinguished  Monothelites. 

The  decree  ^  the  council  of  Constantinople,  the 
sixth  ecumenic  council,  was  at  once  a  triumph  and 
an  humiliation  to  the  see  of  Rome ;  a  triumph  as  es- 
tablishing the  orthodoxy  of  the  doctrines  maintained 
in  the  West  by  all  the  Bishops  of  Rome,  excepting 
Honorius.     The  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  had  been 
constrained  to  recant  the  creed  of  his  predecessors; 
the  whole  line  after  Sergius  had  been  involved  in  one 
anathema.      The  Emperor  himself  had  adopted    tl^ 
creed  of  Rome.      The  one  obstinate  Patriarch,    Ma- 
carius  of  Antioch,  had  been  stripped  of  his  pall,  and 
driven,  with  every  mark  of  personal  insult  and  igno- 
miny, from  the  assembly.     Yet  was  it  an  humiliation, 
for  it  condemned  a  Bishop  of  Rome  as  an  anathema- 
tized heretic.     But,  while  the  Pope  made  the  most  ol 
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his  triumph,  he  seemed  utterly  to  disregard  the  humili* 
ation.  The  impeccability  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was 
not  as  yet  an  article  of  the  Roman  creed.  The  suc- 
cessor of  Agatho  (who  had  died  during  the  sitting  of 
the  Council)  Pope  Leo  II.,  announced  to  the  churches 
of  the  West  the  universal  acceptance  of  the  Roman 
doctrine ;  to  the  bishops  and  to  the  Eaug  jf  Spain  he 
recapitulated  the  names  of  the  anathematized  heretics, 
among  the  rest  of  Honorius,  who,  instead  of  quench* 
ing  the  filame  of  heresy,  as  became  the  apostohc  au< 
thority,  had  fanned  it  by  his  negligence;  who  had 
permitted  the  immaculate  rule  of  &ith,  lianded  down 
by  his  predecessors,  to  suffer  defilement.^  The  con-* 
demned  Monothelites  of  the  East  were  ban-  ^^,  ^g^ 
ished  to  Rome,  as  the  place  in  which  they  ^^^'  ^*' 
were  most  likely  to  be  converted  from  their  errors , 
and  where  some  of  them,  weary  of  imprisonment  in 
the  monasteries  to  which  they  were  consigned,  abjured 
their  former  creed.  Macarius  of  Andoch  alone  re- 
sisted alike  all  theological  arguments,  and  all  the  more 
worldly  temptations  of  reinstatement  In  the  dignity 
and  honors  of  his  see. 

The  names  of  the  Popes  Benedict  II.,  of  John  V,, 
a  Syrian  by  birth,  of  Conon,  and  of  Sergius,  Popes, 
fill  up  the  rest  of  the  seventh  century.    Dur^  rS!*^!!«6.' 
ing  this  period  an  attempt  was  made  to  reme-  ^^^(^'qm. 
dy  the  inconvenience  of  awaiting  so  long  the  ^^^^  ^ 
imperial  confirmation  of  the  papal  election,  seisioa  i., 
Nearly  a  year  elapsed  before  the  consecration  ^**' 
of  Beuedict  II.     An  edict  of  Constantino,  j^*.  26.' 

1 M  Qui  flmnmam  heretici  dogmatiB,  non  at  decnit  apostolicam  auctoritatem 
Incipientein  eztinzit,  sed  negligendo  confbvit.*'  —  Ad  Episcop.  Hispan., 
Labbe,  p.  1246.  "Honorius  Romanus  qui  immacnlatam  apostolicee  tradi- 
tkmlB  reguUun  qnam  a  prndecessoribos  siub  accepit  maculari  couaensit.*' 
— Epiat  ad  Eryig.  Beg.  Hispan.,  p.  1252. 
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who  St  II  cnltiYated  a  dose  alliance  with  the  Popes,  en- 
acted that,  on  the  unanimoas  snffirage  of  the  clergy,  the 
people,  and  the  soldiery  (the  soldiery  are  now  assum- 
ing in  the  election  of  the  Pontiff  the  privil^e  of  the 
Praetorian  Guard  in  the  election  of  the  Emperor),  the 
Pope  might  at  once  proceed  to  his  consecration.  This 
regulation,  however,  demanded  that  rare  occurrence 
on  the  election  of  a  Bishop  of  Rome,  unanimity.  On 
the  election  of  Conon,  and  afterwards  of  Sergius, 
strife  arose,  and  contending  competitors  divided  the 
suffrages.  The  Exarch  of  Ravenna  resumed  his  right 
of  interference  and  of  final  sanction  before  the  conse- 
Thaodonit,  cratiou  of  the  Pope.  On  the  death  of  Conon 
PMohaiu  three  candidates  were  proposed  by  th^  con- 
A.D.'687-wa.  flicdng  partisans.  The  Archdeacon  Pas- 
chalis,  the  Archpresbyter  Theodorus,  were  supported 
by  two  rival  Auctions ;  a  third  proposed  Sergius,  of  a 
Syrian  fiunily,  which  had  settled  at  Palermo  in  Sicily. 
Eiach  of  the  other  candidates  occupied  a  strong  position 
in  the  city,  when  the  third  parly  set  up  Sergius,  and 
carried  him  in  triumph  to  the  Lateran  Palace.  Theo- 
dorus was  compelled  to  surrender  his  daims,  but  Pas- 
chalis  had  sent  large  ofiers  of  money  to  Ravenna, 
and  depended  on  the  support  of  the  Exarch.  The 
Exarch  cane  to  Rome,  declared  in  favor  of  Sergius, 
but  exacted  from  him  a  donative  at  least  equal  to  that 
offered  by  the  rejected  Paschalis.^  The  churches  were 
laid  under  contribution  to  satisfy  the  rapacious  Exarch. 
Sergius  rejected  certain  canons  of  the  Quinisextan 
QoiniMxtaa  Couudl,^  which  assembled  at  the  summons  of 
^"^^       the  Emperor  Justinian  II.     This  Council  ia 

1  Anutas.  in  Vit  Ser£^. 

s  Called  alto  the  Council  in  Trnllo,  from  the  diamber  m  the  ii^ierial 
palace  in  which  it  was  held. 
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the  great  authority  for  the  discipline  of  the  Greek 
Church.  Rigid  in  its  enactments  against  marriage 
after  entering  into  holy  orders,  and  severe  against  those 
who  had  married  two  wives,  or  wives  nnder  any  taint 
as  of  widowhood,  actresses,  or  any  unlawful  occupation, 
it  nevertheless  deliberately  repudiated  the  Roman  can- 
on^ which  forced  such  priests  to  give  up  all  commerce 
with  their  wives :  it  asserted  the  permission  of  Scripture 
in  fiivor  of  a  married  clergy,  married,  that  is,  to  virgins 
and  reputable  wives  previous  to  taking  orders.  Sergius 
disdainfully  reftised  his  adhesion  to  the  authority  of 
the  Council,  and  annulled  its  decrees.  Justinian,  like 
his  predecessor  Constans,  endeavored  to  treat  the  Pope 
as  a  refiactory  subject.  He  sent  orders  for  his  appre- 
hension and  transportation  to  Constantinople.  But 
Sergius  was  strong,  not  only  in  the  affections  of  the 
people,  but  of  the  army  also.  The  protospatharius, 
the  officer  of  the  Emperor,  was  driven  with  insult 
fix)m  the  city ;  the  Pope  was  obliged  to  interfere  in 
order  to  appease  the  tumult  among  the  indignant 
soldiery.  Ere  the  Emperor  could  revenge  his  insulted 
dignity  he  was  himself  deposed.  Before  his  g^^  ^^ 
restoration  Sergius  had  been  dead  several  ^iJ^jSin 
years.  Even  if  the  successors  of  Sergius  "•**"^ '^• 
pursued  his  contumacious  policy,  nearer  objects  of 
detestation  first  demanded  the  revenge  of  Justinian, 
who  had  no  time  to  waste  on  a  distant  priest  who 
bad  only  resisted  his  religious  supremacy.  But  on 
a  later  occasion  Justinian  asserted  to  the  utmost  the 
imperial  authority. 

The  eighth  century  opened  with  the  pontificate  of 
John  VT.,  in  which  the  papal  influence  displayed  it- 

1  C%ii.  iii.  xiU.  apud  Labbe,  pp.  1141-114S. 
▼OL.  n.  19 
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Mm  VI,  ^^  ^  ^^  becoming  character  of  protector 
A.i).70t^7V\i.  Qf  ijjg  p^i^^  ^f  tjjg  city.     The  Pope  saved 

the  life  of  the  Exarch  Theophylact,  against  whom 
the  soldieiy  had  risen  in  insurrection:  thej  wcro 
calmed  bj  the  persuasiye  eloquence  of  the  P<mtifif. 
Certain  infitmous  persons  had  made  charges  ag^dnst 
tome  of  the  more  eminent  citizens  of  Borne,  to  tempt 
the  Exarch  to  plunder  them  of  their  property.  By 
the  Pope^s  influence  they  were  themselves  punished 
by  a  heavy  fine.  He  compelled  or  persuaded  the 
Lombard  Duke  of  Benevento,  who  had  made  a  pred- 
atory incursion  into  Campania^  to  withdraw  into  his 
own  territories.  The  Pope  redeemed  all  the  cs^dves 
which  the  Lcnnbard  had  taken. 

During  the  pontificate  of  John  VI!.,  a  Greek,  the 
joh«  vn.  Emperor  Justinian  II.  resumed  the  throne  of 
'^'^*  Constantinople.  The  timid  P<qpe  trembled  at 
his  commands  to  receive  the  decrees  of  the  Quinisex* 
tan  Council ;  he  endeavored  to  temporize,  but  escaped 
▲j».707.  by  death  firom  the  conflict.  Sisinnius,  a 
Syrian,  was  chosen  his  successor,  but  died  twen^ 
days  i^ler  his  election. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Constantino,  another  Syrian. 
ooDtteiitiiM.  At  the  commencement  of  this  pontificate, 
Felix,  the  newly-elected  Archbishop  of  Savenna,  came 
to  Rome  for  his  consecration.  But  Felix  refused  to 
sign  the  customary  writing  testifying  his  allegiance  to 
the  Roman  see,  and  to  renounce  the  independence  of 
Ravenna.  The  imperial  ministers  at  Rome  took  part 
against  him,  and,  in  fear  ci  their  pow^,  he  t^ideced 
an  ambiguous  act  of  submission  in  which  he  dedared 
his  repugnance  to  his  own  deed.  It  was  said  that  this 
act,  laid  up  in  the  Roman  archives,  was  in  a  few  dayi 
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found  black  and  shrivelled  as  bj  fire.  But  Felix  had 
a  more  dangerous  enemy  than  Pope  Constantine.  The 
Emperor  Justinian  had  now  glutted  his  vengeance  on 
bis  enemies  in  the  East;  he  sought  to  punish  those 
who  had  either  assisted  or  at  least  rejoiced  in  his  &11 
in  the  more  distant  provinces.  The  inhabitants  of  Ra- 
venna had  incurred  his  wrath.  A  fleet,  with  Theo- 
dorus  the  patrician  at  its  head,  appeared  in  a.i>.  tos 
their  haven ;  the  city  was  occupied,  the  chief  citizens 
seized,  according  to  one  account  by  treachery,  trans- 
ported to  Constantinople,  and  there  by  the  sentence 
of  the  Emperor  put  to  death.  The  Archbishop  waa 
deprived  of  his  eyes  in  the  most  cruel  manner  ▲.]».  7W. 
by  the  express  orders  of  the  Emperor.  He  was  then 
banished  to  the  Crimea.^  The  terrible  Justinian  still 
aimed  at  reducing  the  West  to  obedience  to  the  Quin- 
isextan  Council.  He  summoned  Constantine  before 
lus  pres^ice  in  Constantinople.  The  Pope  had  the 
courage  and  wisdom  to  obey.  His  obedience  concili- 
ated the  Emperor.  Everywhere  he  was  well  a.».  710,7U. 
entertained,  and  he  was  permitted  to  delay  till  the  tem- 
pestuous winter  season  was  passed.  In  the  spring  he 
arrived  in  Constantinople,  where  he  was  received  by 
Tiberius,  son  of  the  Emperor.  Justinian  was  himself 
at  Nicea ;  he  advanced  to  Nicomedia  to  meet  the  Bish- 
oj)  of  Rome.  It  is  said  by  the  Western  writers  that 
the  Emperor  knelt  and  kissed  the  feet  of  the  Pope  —  an 
act  neither  consonant  to  Greek  usage  nor  to  the  char- 
acter of  Justinian.  But  the  Emperor^s  pride  was  grat- 
ified by  the  submission  of  Constantine.  How  far  the 
Pope  consented  to  the  canons  of  the  Quinisextan  Coun- 
cil, by  what  arts  he  eluded  those  which  were  adverse 
1  AnasUa.  io  Vit;  Agnelli,  Vit»  Pontif.  RAYeniut. 
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to  the  Roman  Discipline,  history  is  silent.  But  Con- 
stantine  retnrned  to  Italy  in  high  &vor  with  the  Em- 
peror, and  bearing  the  imperial  confirmation  of  all  the 
privily  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  wisdom  of 
Constantino's  conduct  became  still  more  manifest 
During  his  absence  John  Rizocopus,  the  new  Exarch, 
entered  Rome,  seized  and  put  to  death  many  of  the 
principal  clergy.  The  Exarch  proceeded  to  Ravenna, 
where  he  was  slain  in  an  insurrection  of  the  citizens.^ 
This  insurrection  grew  to  an  open  revolt  Ravenna 
and  the  Pentapolis  threw  off  the  imperial  yoke,  und^ 
the  command  of  George,  son  of  Giovannicius,  the  Em- 
peror's secretary.  On  the  death  of  Justinian  and  the 
change  of  the  dynasty  they  renewed  their  allegiance; 
the  blind  Archbishop  Felix  returned  from  his  banish- 
ment, and  resumed  die  functions  of  his  see. 

Constantme  was  the  last  Pope  who  was  the  humble 
A.».  ns.  subject  of  the  Eastern  Emperor.  With  Gr^ 
cry  n.  we  enter  on  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of 
Latin  Christendom. 

1  AuMtAiiiii— Agnelli,  at  snpiB. 
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CHAPTER  Vn, 

lOOHOOLABlL 

The  eighth  century  gave  birth  to  a  religions  c!onte8t| 
in  its  origin,  ia  its  nature,  and  in  its  impor-  loonoeiMiii. 
tant  political  consequences  entirely  different  from  all 
those  which  had  hitherto  distracted  Christendom.  Icon- 
odasm  was  an  attempt  of  the  Eastern  Emperor  to 
change  bj  his  own  arbitrary  command  the  religion  of 
his  subjects.  No  religious  revolution  has  ever  been 
successftd  which  has  commenced  with  the  government* 
Such  revolutions  have  ever  begun  in  the  middle  or 
lower  orders  of  society,  struck  on  some  responsive 
chord  of  sympathy  in  the  general  feeling,  supplied 
some  religious  want,  stirred  some  religious  energy,  and 
shaken  the  inert  strength  of  the  established  &ith  by 
some  stronger  counter  emotion.  Whatever  the  mo- 
tives of  the  Emperor  Leo  the  Isaurian  (and  on  this 
subject,  as  in  all  the  religious  controversies  where  the 
writings  of  the  unsuccessful  party  were  carefully  sup- 
pressed or  perishod  through  neglect,  authentic  history 
is  almost  silent),  whether  he  was  actuated  by  a  rude 
aversion  to  what  perhaps  can  hardly  yet  be  called  the 
fine  arts  with  which  Christianity  was  associating  itself 
or  by  a  spiritual  disdain  and  impatience  of  the  degrading 
superstition  into  which  the  religion  of  the  Gospel  had 
so  l<»ig  been  degenerating,  the  attempt  was  as  politi- 
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cally  unwise  and  unseasonable  as  the  means  employed 
were  despotic  and  altogether  unequal  to  the  end.  The 
time  was  passed,  if  it  had  ever  been,  when  an  imperial 
edict  could  change,  or  even  much  affect,  the  actual  pre- 
vailing religion  of  the  empire.  For  this  was  no  specur 
lative  article  of  belief,  no  question  of  high  metaphysical 
theology,  but  a  total  change  in  the  universal  popular 
worship,  in  the  spirit  and  in  the  essence,  if  not  of  die 
daily  ritual,  of  countless  observances  and  habitual  prac- 
tices of  devotion.  It  swept  away  from  almost  all  tha 
churches  of  the  Empire  objects  hallowed  by  devotion, 
and  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  miraculous  agency ; 
objects  of  hope  and  fear,  of  gratitude  and  immemorial 
veneration.  It  not  merely  invaded  the  public  church, 
and  left  its  naked  walls  without  any  of  the  old  remem- 
brancers of  fiuth  and  piety ;  it  reached  the  private  sanc- 
tuary of  prayer.  No  one  could  escape  die  proscrip- 
tion ;  learned  or  unlearned,  priest  or  peasant,  monk  or 
soldier,  clergyman  or  layman,  man,  woman,  and  even 
child,  were  involved  in  the  strife.  Something  to  which 
their  relipous  attachments  clung,  to  which  their  rdig- 
ious  passions  were  wedded,  might  at  any  time  be  forci- 
bly rent  away,  insulted,  trampled  under  foot;  that 
which  had  been  their  pride  and  delight  could  only  now 
be  furtively  visited,  and  under  the  fear  of  detection. 

Nor  was  it  possible  for  this  controversy  to  vent  itself 
Natimortha  ^^  polemic  writings;  to  exhaust  the  mutual 
mmtnwmj,  Y^^Ted  which  it  engendered  in  fierce  invec- 
tives, which,  however  they  might  provoke,  were  not 
necessarily  followed  by  acts  of  conflict  and  bloodshed. 
Here  actual,  personal,  furious  collision  of  man  and 
man,  of  faction  and  &ction,  of  armed  troops  against 
armed  troops,  was  inevitable.     The  contending  partiei 
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did  not  assail  each  other  with  mutnal  anathemas,  which 
they  might  despise,  or  excommunication  and  connter- 
excommnnication,  the  validity  of  which  might  be  ques- 
tioned by  either  party.  On  one  side  it  was  a  sacred 
obligation  to  destroy/to  mutilate,  to  dash  to  pieces,  to 
de&ce  the  objects  on  which  the  other  had  so  long  gazed 
with  intense  devotion,  and  which  he  might  think  it  an 
equally  sacred  obligation  to  defend  at  the  sacrifice  of 
Kfe.  It  was  not  a  controversy,  it  was  a  feud ;  not  a 
polemic  strife,  but  actual  war  declared  by  one  part  of 
Christendom  against  the  other.  It  was  well  perhaps 
for  Christendom  that  the  parties  were  not  more  equally 
balanced ;  that,  right  or  wrong,  one  party  in  that  di- 
vision of  the  Christian  world,  where  total  change 
would  have  been  almost  extermination,  obtained  a  slow 
but  complete  triumph. 

In  all  the  controversies,  moreover,  in  which  the  Em- 
perors had  been  involved,  whether  they  had  plunged 
into  them  of  their  own  accord,  or  had  been  compelled 
to  take  a  reluctant  part,  —  whether  they  embraced  the 
orthodox  or  the  erroneous  opinicms,  — they  had  found  a 
large  faction,  both  of  the  clergy  and  the  people,  already 
enlisted  in  the  cause.  In  this  case  they  had  to  create 
their  own  faction ;  and  though  so  many  of  the  clergy, 
from  conviction,  fear,  or  interest,  became  Iconoclasts, 
as  to  ferm  a  council  respectable  for  its  numbers; 
though,  among  some  part  of  the  people,  an  Iconoclas- 
tic &naticism  broke  out,  yet  it  was^  no  spontaneous 
movement  on  their  part.  The  impulse,  to  all  appear- 
ance, emanated  directly  from  the  emperor.  It  was 
not  called  forth  by  any  general  expression  of  aversion 
to  the  existing  superstition  by  any  body  of  the  clergy, 
or  by  any  single  bold  reformer :  it  was  announced,  it 
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was  enacted  in  that^characto:  of  Supreme  Head  of  the 
Empire,  which  was  still  supposed  to  be  vested  in  the 
CsBsar,  and  had  descended  to  him  as  part  <^  his  inheri- 
tance from  his  pagan  predecessors.  This  sovereign^ 
conq>rehended  religious  as  well  as  temporal  autocracy; 
and  of  this  the  clergy,  though  they  had^often  resisted 
it,  and  virtually,  perhaps,  held  it  to  be  abrogated,  had 
never  formally,  publicly,  or  deliberately,  declined  tfie 
jurisdiction.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  strong  will  and  com- 
manding abilities  of  the  great  Iconoclastic  Emperors, 
that  they  could  e£fect,  and  so  long  maintain,  such  a 
revolution,  by  their  sole  authority,  throughout  at  least 
their  eastern  dominions. 

And  there  was  this  irremediable  weakness  in  the 
cause  of  Iccmoclasm.  It  was  a  mere  negative  doctrine, 
a  proscription  of  those  sentiments  which  had  fiill  pos- 
session of  the  popular  mind,  without  any  strong  count»r«- 
vailing  religious  excitement.  There  was  none  of  that 
appeal  to  principles  like  those  of  the  Reformation,  to  the 
Bible,  to  justification  by  fidth,  to  the  individual  sense 
of  responsibility.  The  senses  were  robbed  of  thdr 
habitual  and  cherished  objects  of  devotion,  but  there 
was  no  awakening  of  an  inner  life  of  intense  and 
passionate  piety.  The  cold  naked  walls  from  whence 
the  Scriptural  histories  had  been  effiu^  the  despoOed 
shrines,  the  mutilated  images,  could  not  compel  the 
mind  to  a  more  pure  and  immaterial  conception  of  God 
and  the  Saviour.  It  was  a  premature  Rationalism,  en- 
forced upon  an  unreasoning  age — an  attempt  to  spir- 
itualize by  law  and  edict  a  generation  which  had  been 
unspiritualized  by  centuries  of  materialistic  devotion. 
Hatred  of  images,  in  the  process  o£  the  strife,  might 
become,  as  it  did,  a  fanaticism  —  it  could  never  become 
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a  religion.     Iconoclasm  might  proscribe  idolatry,  but  it 
had  no  power  of  kindling  a  purer  &ith. 

The  consequences  of  this  new  reh'gious  dissension 
were  of  the  utmost  pohtical  importance,  both  ng^^^^Bfr- 
in  the  East  and  in  the  West.  In  the  East,  *'**~*"- 
instead  of  consolidating  the  strength  of  Christendom 
in  one  great  confederacy  against  invading  Mohamme- 
danism, it  distracted  the  thoughts  of  men  from  their 
more  pressing  dangers,  weakened  the  military  energy 
which,  under  the  Isaurian  race  of  emperors,  seemed 
likely  to  revive ;  depopularized,  with  at  least  one  half 
of  thdr  subjects,  sovereigns  of  such  great  abiUty  as 
Leo  and  Constantine  Copronymus  (whose  high  quali- 
ties for  empire  pierce  through  the  clouds  which  are 
spread  over  their  names  by  hostile  annalists) ;  and 
Inally  by  adding  a  new  element  of  animosity  to  the 
domestic  intrigues  within  the  palace,  interrupted  the 
r^ular  succession,  and  darkened  the  annals  df  the 
empire  with  new  crimes. 

But  its  more  important  results  were  the  total  disrup 
tion  of  the  bond  between  the  East  and  the  West  —  the 
severance  of  the  Italian  province  from  the  Byzantine 
Empire ;  the  great  accession  of  Power  to  the  Piq)acy, 
which  took  the  lead  in  this  revolution ;  the  introduction 
of  the  Prankish  king  into  the  politics  of  Italy  ;  and 
eventually  the  establishment  of  the  Western  Empire 
under  Charlemagne. 

Tet  this  question,  thus  prematurely  agitated  by  the 
Iconoclastic  emperors,  and  at  this  period  of  Christianity 
so  fiUally  mistimed,  is  one  of  the  most  grave,  and  it 
should  seem  inevitable  controverries,  arising  out  of  our 
religion.  It  must  be  judged  by  a  more  calm  and  pro- 
found  philosophy  than   could  be  possible  in  times  o^ 
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actual  strife  between  two  inqpasdoned  and  adverse 
fiaictions.  It  is  a  conflict  of  two  great  principles,  whidi 
it  is  diflScult  to  reconcile.  On  the  one  hand,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  with  ignorant  and  superstitious  minds, 
the  use,  the  reverence,  the  worship  of  images,  whetfaa 
in  pictures  or  statues,  invariablj  d^enerates  into  idd- 
atr/.  The  Church  may  draw  fine  and  aerial  distine- 
ti<Hi8  between  images  as  objects  of  reverence  and  as  ob^ 
iects  of  adoration  ;  as  incentives  to  the  worship  <£  moiv 
remote  and  immaterial  beings,  or  as  actual  indwelling 
deities ;  it  may  nicely  define  the  feeling  which  images 
ought  to  awaken  ;  —  but  the  intense  and  indiscriminat- 
ing  piety  of  the  vulgar  either  understands  not,  or  ut- 
terly disregards  these  subtleties :  it  may  refiise  to  sanc- 
tion, it  cannot  be  said  not  to  encourage,  that  devotion 
which  cannot  and  will  not  weigh  and  measure  dther  its 
emotions  or  its  language.  Image-worship  in  the  mass 
of  the  people,  of  the  whole  monkhood  at  this  time,  was 
undeniably  the  worship  of  the  actual,  material,  present 
image,  rather  than  that  of  the  remote,  formless,  or 
spiritual  power,  of  which  it  was  the  emblem  or  repre- 
sentative. It  has  continued,  and  still  continues,  to  be 
in  many  parts  of  Christendom  this  gross  andimspiritual 
adoration ;  it  is  a  part  of  the  general  system  of  divine 
worship.  The  whole  tendency  oi  popular  belief  was 
to  localize,  to  embody  in  the  material  thing  the  sap&r» 
natural  or  divine  power.  The  healing  or  miraculous 
influence  dwelt  in,  and  emanated  firom,  llie  picture  of 
the  saint  —  the  special,  individual  picture — it  was  con- 
tained within  the  relic,  and  flowed  directly  firom  it. 
These  outward  things  were,  not  mere  occaaonal  ve- 
hicles of  the  divine  bounty,  indifferent  in  th^ooselves, 
they  po«*se8sed  an  inherent,  inalienable  sanctity.  Where 
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the  image  was,  there  was  the  saint.  He  heard  the 
prayer,  he  was  carried  in  procession  to  allay  the  pesti- 
lence, to  arrest  the  conflagration,  to  repel  the  enemy. 
He  sometimes  resumed  the  fimctions  of  life,  smiled,  or 
stretched  his  hand  from  the  wall.  An  image  of  the 
same  saint,  or  of  the  Virgin,  rivalled  another  image 
in  its  wonder-working  power,  or  its  mild  benignity. 

On  the  other  hand,  is  pure  and  spiritual  Christianity 
—  the  highest  Christianity  to  which  the  human  mind 
can  attain — implacably  and  irreconcilably  hostile  to 
the  Fine  Arts  ?  Is  that  influence  of  the  majestic  and 
the  beautiful  awakened  through  the  senses  by  form, 
color,  and  expression,  to  be  altogether  abandoneid? 
Can  the  exaltation,  the  purification  of  the  human  soul 
by  Art  in  no  way  be  dlied  with  true  Christian  devo- 
tion? Is  that  aid  to  the  realization  of  the  historic 
truths  of  our  religion,  by  representations,  vivid,  speak- 
ing, almost  living,  to  be  utterly  proscribed  ?  Is  tliat 
idealism  which  grows  out  of  and  nourishes  reverential 
feelings,  to  rest  solely  on  the  contemplation  of  pure 
spirit,  without  any  intermediate  human,  yet  superhu- 
manized,  form?  Because  the  ignorant  or  fraudulent 
monk  has  ascribed  miraculous  power  to  his  Madonna 
or  the  image  of  his  patron  saint,  and  the  populace  have 
knelt  before  it  in  awe  which  it  is  impossible  to  distin- 
guish from  adoration,  is  Christianity  to  cast  ofi^  as  alien 
to  its  highest  development,  the  divine  creations  oi 
Raflaele,  or  of  Correggio.  Are  we  inexorably  to  de- 
mand the  same  sublime  spiritualism  from  the  more  or 
lesp  imaginative  races  or  dasses  of  mankind  ? 

This  great  question  lies  indeed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
antagonism  between  those  two  descriptions  ofbelevers; 
to  a  certain  extent,  between  the  religion   of  southern 
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and  that  of  northern  Europe,  between  that  of  the  racei 
of  Roman  and  some  of  those  of  Teutonic  descent;  be- 
tween that  of  the  inhalntants  of  towns  or  villages  ;  and 
rude  mountaineers;  finaUj,  between  Roman  Catholi- 
cism and  Protestantism. 

But  since,  in  the  progress  of  civilisttion,  the  fine  arts 
will  no  doubt  obtain,  if  not  greats  influence,  more 
general  admiration,  religicm  must  either  break  off 
entirely  all  association  with  these  dangerous  firiends, 
and  the  fine  arts  abandon  the  most  fertile  and  noblest 
field  for  their  development;  or  their  mutual  relations 
must  be  amicably  adjusted.  A  finer  sense  of  dieir  inhe- 
rent harmony  must  arise ;  the  blended  feelings  whidi 
they  excite  must  poise  themselves  &r  above  the  vul- 
gar superstition  o£  idolatry  while  they  retain  the  force 
and  intensity  of  devotional  reverence.  The  causes 
which  may  be  expected  to  work  this  sacred  re'Mxidl- 
iation  may  be  jfche  growing  intellig^ice  of  maiikind, 
greater  fioniliarity  with  the  written  Scripturer ;  and, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  but  as  may  hf  reaftei 
appear,  greater  perfection  in  the  arts  themselves  or  a 
finer  apprehension  of  that  perfection  in  ancient  as  ia 
modem  art. 

Doubtless,  the  pure,  unmin^ed,  spiritual  nolion  of 
the  Ddty  was  the  elementary  princifde  of  Chris!  iani^. 
It  had  repudiated  all  the  anthropomorphic  •mages, 
which  to  the  early  Jews  had  impersonated  api  un- 
bodied, if  it  had  not  to  grosser  minds  materialised,  the 
Gt>dhead,  and  reduced  him  to  something  like  an  evrdily 
sovereign,  only  enthroned  in  heaven  in  more  danJing 
pomp  and  magnificence.  Even  the  localization  of  the 
Deity  in  the  temple  or  the  tabernacle,  a  step  towards 
materialization,   had  been  abrogated  fay   the  Saviour 
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himself.  Neither  Samaria  nor  Jerusalem  was  to  be  any 
longer  a  peculiar  dwelling-place  of  the  Universal  Father. 

Thronghoat  the  early  controversy  on  image-worship, 
there  was  a  stead&st  determination  to  keep  the  Parent 
and  Primal  Deity  aloof  from  external  form.  No  simili- 
tude of  the  unseen,  incomprehensible  Father,  was 
permitted  for  many  centuries;^  even  in  a  symbolic 
form,  as  in  the  vision  of  Ezekiel,  which  Rafiaelle  and 
some  of  the  later  painters  have  ventured  to  represent 
It  should  seem,  that  even  if  the  artists  had  been  equal 
to  the  execution,  the  subject  would  have  been  thought 
presumptuous  or  pro&ne.^ 

But  if  Christianity  was  thus  in  its  language  and  in 
its  primal  conception  so  &r  superior  in  its  spirituality 
to  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  had  itself  its 
peculiar  anthropomorphism :  it  had  its  visible,  material, 
corporeal  revelation  of  the  Deity.  God  himself,  ac- 
cording to  its  universal  theory,  had  condescended  to 
the  human  form.^  Christ's  whole  agency,  his  birth, 
his  in&ncy,  his  life,  and  his  death,  had  been  cognizable 
to  the  senses  of  his  human  brethren  in  the  flesh.  If, 
from  the  language  of  the  Scriptures,  descriptive  of 
all  those  wonderftil  acts  of  power,  of  mercy,  and  of  suf 
fering,  the  imagination  might  realize  to  itself  his  actual 
form,  motions,  demeanor,  the  patient  majesty  in  death, 

1  "  Cur  tandem  patrem  domini  Jesa  Christi  non  oculb  sabjicimus,  et 
ptngimtis,  qooniam  qaod  sit  non  novimut,  Deiqoe  natoia  spectanda  proponi 
non  potest  ae  pingi  Quod  si  etim  intoiti  essemus  ao  novissemos  pront 
lUiom  ejus,  illnm  qnoqae  spectandnm  proponera  potuissemos,  ao  ping«re, 
nt  et  illius  imaginem  idolum  appellareB.**  —  Greg.  II.  Epist  i.,  ad  Leon. 
Imper.  p*  14. 

s  See  the  chapter  in  the  History  of  Christianity  on  the  Fine  Arts,  vol.  iii. 
p^  4S6  el  $6q.f  and  Didron,  Ieono|^!aphie  Chr^tienne. 

*  O^  rifv  aoparov  eUmtii^  ^eoTffTOy  dXA*  elitovi^  i^eov  ri^v  dpa&dat^ 
ottHUL  —  Joann.  Damascen,  Orat  de  Ima^.  1. 
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the  dignity  after  the  resurrection,  the  incipient  ^atj 
in  the  ascension,  and  worship  that  mental  image  as 
the  actual  incarnate  Godhead,  why  might  not  that 
which  was  thus  first  embodied  in  inspired  language, 
and  thence  endowed  with  life  by  the  creative  &cu]ty 
of  the  mind,  be  fixed  in  color  and  in  stone,  and  so  be 
preserved  fix)m  evanescence,  so  arrayed  in  pennan^t 
ideal  being?  Form  and  color  were  but  anoth^  lan- 
guage addressed  to  the  eye,  not  to  the  ear.  Whil«* 
the  Saviour  was  on  earth,  the  divinity  within  his 
human  form  demanded  the  intensest  devotion,  the 
highest  worship  which  man  could  oSer  to  God.  The 
Saviour  thus  revivified  by  the  phantasy,  even  as  he 
was  in  the  flesh,  might  justly  demand  the  same  hom- 
age. When  that  image  became  again  actual  form,  did 
the  material  accessories  —  the  vehicle  of  stone  or  odor 
—  so  far  prevail  over  the  ideal  conc^tion,  as  to  harden 
into  an  idol  that  which,  as  a  mental  conception,  might 
lawfully  receive  man's  devotions  ?  It  seemed  to  awak- 
en only  the  same  emotions,  which  ware  not  merdy 
pardonable,  but  in  the  highest  degree  pious,  in  the 
former  case :  why,  then,  forbidden  or  idolatrous  in  the 
latter  ?i 

The  same  argument  which  applied  to  the  Saviour, 
applied  with  still  greater  force  to  those  merely  human 
beings,  the  patriarchs  and  prophets  of  the  Old  Testa- 

i  This  ai^gfoment  it  urged  by  Gregoiy  II.  in  his  «puUe  to  Qennanoi  at 
gTMt  length:  **  Enairent  ilU  et  per  vooee,  el  per  litem,  et  per  pictnras^*' 
Se  Germanus:  dinp  Stii  r^  ^uco^  6Xn^  mnurnhiutpev  to^tv  lad  M 
Ypa^iK^  fUfiSfaeiJC  irpdf  Pefiaunipav  iffiQv  irhfpo^oplav  mfinaiuifo/tar.  — 
Epist  ad  Joann.  Episc.  Synad.  They  argued  that  this  was  an  aiigHineot 
for  Ghrfst^s  real  hnmanity  against  the  Dooetio  sects.  Tbefa-  &yorite  aa- 
thority  was  Basil:  &  yiip  h  Xoyoc  ttc  taropiac  (Sfd  r^  ixotK  "rapioT^pt, 
ra&m  ypa^  aiu.tuaa  did,  fUfJfontc  debcvwn.  So  also  Joam.  DamsBC. 
imp  Tp  &Ko^  6  ^dyoCf  rcSrro  rf  bpaoti  ij  didhf. 
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ment,  the  apostles,  the  saints,  the  martyrs,  even  to  the 
Virgin  herself.  Why  should  not  their  histories  be 
related  by  finms  and  colors,  as  well  as  by  words? 
It  was  but  presenting  the  same  truths  to  the  mind 
^ough  another  sense.  If  they  were  unduly  wo]> 
shipped,  the  error  was  in  the  hagiolatty  or  adoration 
of  saints,  not  in  the  adoration  of  the  image.  Pictures 
were  but  the  books  of  the  unlearned ;  preachers  never 
silent  of  the  glory  of  the  saints,  and  instructing  with 
soundless  Toice  the  beholders,  and  so  sanctifying  the 
vision.  ^*  I  am  too  poor  to  possess  books,  I  have  no 
leisure  for  reading :  I  enter  the  church,  choked  with 
the  cares  of  the  world,  the  glowing  colors  attract  my 
sight  and  delight  my  eyes,  like  a  flowery  meadow; 
and  the  glory  of  God  steals  imperceptibly  into  my 
soul.  I  gaze  on  the  fortitude  of  the  martyr  and  the 
crown  with  which  he  is  rewarded,  and  the  fire  of  holy 
emulation  kindles  within  me,  and  I  fidl  down  and 
worship  Qod  through  the  martyr,  and  I  receive  sal« 
vation."^  Thus  argues  the  most  eloquent  defender 
of  images,  betraying  in  his  ingenious  argument  the 
rudeness  of  the  arts,  and  the  uncultivated  taste,  not 
of  the  vulgar  alone.  It  is  the  brilliancy  of  the  colors, 
not  the  truth  or  majesty  of  the  design,  which  enthrallr 
the  sight.     And,  so  in  general,  the  ruder  the  art  the 

*  •On  pipXoi  TO?c  &ypafifiaTOi;c  'l<ftv  al  eUoveCy  KtU  i%  twv  iyuip  nfOK 
Myriroi  ic^iufj  h  iajx^  ^uvy  rovf  6p<jvTac  dUaaicovoaiy  Koi  H^  6paai9 
iffofywHtu  OiiK  tinropu  fii^iiuv,  ob  ox^X/jv  &yQ  icpdc  f^  dvhyvoaw 
daufu  dc  rd  icotvdv  tuv  ^frvtcjv  larpelov,  H^  hKKXijaiaVy  &airep  Axav^aii 
itKC  XoyiatMic  awnvtydfievoCt  f^Kci  fu  npdc  deav  1%  ypa^  rd  &v^,  xoi 
1^  Xetfidv  tipmi  r^v  bpaatv,  koI  XeXn^doru^  kva^rjaL  -rf  Y^t^  ^f*  ^'^ 
Tediofuu  r^  KaprtpUof  roO  ftiprvpoCi  tup  are^an^jv  H^  &trrair66(afv,  Kti 
^  mpl  irpdc  ^Xov  k^mrrofiat  ry  npodvfu^  xdl  mwrov  npoaKuvQ  i9edv  M 
ToO  uaorvooQ^  koI  ^ofi^/ivu  t^  aoTtfpiav.  —  Joann.  Damascen.  de  Ima|r 
Ont  ii.  o  747. 
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more  intense  the  snperstition.  The  perfection  of  the 
fine  arts  leads  rather  to  dimimsh  than  to  promote  finch 
superstition.  Not  merelj  does  the  cultivation  of  mind 
required  for  their  higher  execution,  as  well  as  the  ad- 
miration of  them,  imply  an  advanced  state ;  but  the 
idealism,  which  is  their  crowning  excellence,  in  some  de- 
gree unrealizes  them,  and  creates  a  differ^it  and  more 
exalted  feeling.  There  is  more  direct  idolatiy  ftH 
to  the  rough  and  ill-shapen  image,  or  the  fiat,  imre- 
lieved,  and  staring  picture, — the  former  actually  doth- 
ed  in  gaudy  and  tinsel  ornaments,  the  latter  with  the 
crown  of  gold  leaf  on  the  head,  and  real  of  artificial 
fiowers  in  the  hand,  —  than  to  the  noblest  ideal  statue, 
or  the  Holy  Family  with  all  the  ma^c  of  light  and 
shade.  They  are  not  the  fine  paintings  whidi  woriL 
miracles,  but  the  coarse  and  smoke-darkened  boards, 
on  which  the  dim  outline  of  form  is  hardly  to  be 
traced.  Thus  it  may  be  said,  that  it  was  the  super- 
stition which  required  the  images,  rather  than  the 
images  which  formed  ^e  superstition.  The  Christian 
mind  would  have  found  some  other  fetich,  to  which 
it  would  have  attributed  miraculous  powers.  ReHcs 
would  have  been  more  fervently  worshipped  and  en- 
dowed with  more  transcendent  powers,  without  the 
adventitious  good,  the  familiarizing  the  mind  with  the 
historic  truths  of  Scripture  or  even  the  legends  of 
Christian  martyrs,  which  at  least  allayed  the  evil  of 
the  actual  idolatry.  Iconoclasm  left  the  worship  of 
relics,  and  other  dubious  memorials  of  the  saints,  in 
all  their  vigor ;  while  it  struck  at  that  which,  after  all, 
was  a  higher  kind  of  idolatry.  It  aspired  not  to  elevate 
the  general  mind  above  superstition,  but  proscril^ 
only  one,  and  that  not  the  most  debasing,  form. 
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Of  the  emperors  Leo  the  Isaurian  and  his  son  Con- 
stantine,  the  great  Iconoclasts,  the  onlj  histo-  Leoih* 
rians  are  theur  enemies.  That  the  founder  of  a4>.717.' 
this  dynasty  was  of  obscure  birth,  from  a  district,  or 
rather  the  borders,  of  the  wild  province  of  Isauria, 
enhances  rather  than  detracts  from  the  dignity  of  his 
character.  Among  the  adventurers  who  from  time 
to  time  rose  to  the  throne  of  Byzantium,  none  em- 
ployed less  unworthy  means,  or  were  less  stained  with 
crime,  than  Leo.  Throughout  his  early  career  the 
inimical  historians  are  overawed  by  involun-  ^^  „,j^ 
tary  respect  for  his  great  military  and  admin-  ■**"• 
istrative  qualities.  He  had  been  employed  on  various 
dangerous  and  important  services,  and  the  jealousy  of 
the  ruling  emperor,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  shows 
that  he  was  already  designated  by  the  public  voice 
as  one  capable  of  empire.  Justinian  II.  abandoned 
him  with  a  few  troops,  in  an  expedition  against  the 
Alani ;  from  this  difficulty  he  extricated  himself  with 
consummate  courage  and  dexterity.  He  appears  equal- 
ly distinguished  in  valor  and  in  craft.  In  the  most 
trying  situations  his  incomparable  address  is  as  prompt 
as  decisive;  against  treacherous  enemies  he  does  not 
scruple  to  employ  treachery. 

The  elevation  of  an  active  and  enterprising  soldier 
to  the  throne  was  imperiously  demanded  by  the  times, 
and  hailed  with  general  applause.  The  first  measures 
of  Leo  were  to  secure  the  tottering  empire  against  her 
most  formida1)le  enemies  the  Mohanmiedans,  who  were 
encompassing  Constantinople  on  every  side.  Never 
had  the  Byzantine  Empire  been  exposed  to  such  peril, 
as  during  the  siege  of  Constantinople  by  Moslemah. 
Nothing  but  the  indefktigable  courage,  military  skill, 

vou  n.  20 
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and  restless  activity  of  Leo,  aided  by  the  new  inyei^ 
tion  of  ^e  Grreek  fire,  saved  the  eastern  capital  from 
falling  five  centuries  before  its  time  into  the  hands  of 
the  Mohammedans.^  There  can  be  no  greater  praise 
to  Leo  than  that  his  superstitions  subjects  saw  noUuDg 
less  than  the  manifest  interposition  of  the  tutelary  'Vir- 
gin throughout  their  unexpected  deliverance. 

Leo  had  reigned  for  ten  years,  before  he  declared 
Leo  pene-  his  hostOity  to  iuiage-worship.  But  his  per- 
ftQd  bentkt.  sccuting  Spirit  had  betrayed  itself  in  the  ohd- 
pulsory  baptism  of  the  Jews  and  the  Montanists  (prob- 
ably some  Manichean  sect  called  by  that  ancient  name) 
in  Constantinople.^  The  effect  of  these  persecntiom 
was  not  encouraging.  The  Jews  secretly  washed  off 
the  contamination  of  baptism,  and  instead  o£  &sting 
before  the  Holy  Communion,  polluted  its  sanctity,  if 
they  did  not  annul  its  blessings  by  eating  common 
food.  The  Montanists  burned  themselves  in  their 
houses.  In  an  orthodox  emperor,  however,  these  acts 
would  have  passed  without  reprobation,  if  not  with 
praise. 

At  the  close  of  these  ten  years  in  the  rdgn  of  Leo, 
■diet  against  Christeudom  was  astounded  by  the  sudden 
*"*•■*•  proscription  of  its  conunon  religious  usages. 
The  edict  came  forth,  interdicting  all  worship  of  im- 
ages. Leo  was  immediately  asserted  and  believed  to 
be  as  hostile  to  the  adoration  of  the  Virgin,  to  the 
woiship  of  saints  and  of  relics,  as  to  that  of  images.' 

1  rheophanes  passim. 

s  lb.  p.  886. 

>  Oh  /iSvov  yap  nepi  t^  axeru^v  tuv  aeirrOif  dx^fpov  h  doaat^  ia^iX 
^tTO  fTpoaidnnfatv^  d^^  koI  irepH  ruv  Kpeo§etu»  r^  vavaywo  '^erntom^  md 
mamjv  rCiv  Ayiuv  Kot  rti  Xehjfova  airruv  6  Trof^uapOQ^  c^  o( 
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In  the  common  ear  tlie  emperor's  language  was  that 
of  a  Jew  or  a  Mohammedan,  and  fables  were  soon 
current  that  the  impnlse  came  from  those  odious  quar« 
ters.  It  was  rumored  that  while  Leo  was  yet  an 
obscure  Isaurian .  youth  named  Conon,  two  Jews  met 
him  and  promised  him  the  empire  of  the  world  if  he 
would  grant  th^n  one  request:  this  was,  to  destroy 
the  images  throughout  Christendom.^  They  bound 
him  by  an  oath  in  a  Christian  church  I  After  the 
young  Conon  had  ascended  the  throne,  he  was  called 
on  to  fulfil  his  solemn  vow.  The  prototype  of  the 
Christian  Emperor  in  Iconoclasm  had  been  the  Sultan 
Yezid  of  Damascus.  Tesdd  had  been  promised  by  a 
magician  a  reign  of  forty  years  over  the  Mohammedan 
world  on  the  single  condition  of  the  destruction  of 
images.  God  had  cut  off  the  Mohammedan  in  the 
beginning  of  his  impiety,  but  Leo  only  followed  this 
sacrilegious  and  fiital  example.  His  adviser  was  said 
to  be  a  certain  Besor,  a  Syrian  renegade  from  Chris* 
tianily,  deeply  imbued  with  Mohammedan  antipathies. 
The  real  motives  of  Leo  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture. 
Had  the  rude  soldier  been  brought  up  in  a  simpler 
Christianity  among  the  mountains  of  his  native  Isau« 
ria?  Had  the  perpetual  contrast  between  the  sterner 
creed  and  plainer  worship  of  Mohammedanism  and 
the  paganixed  Christianity  of  his  day  led  him  to  in- 
quire whether  this  was  ^e  genuine  and  primitive  re- 

1  ABd  tUs  mm  the  emperor  whose  first  religions  act  was  the  peraecutloB 
of  the  Jews.  Neither  Pope  Gregory  nor  any  of  the  Western  writers,  not 
even  Theophanes,  the  eariiest  Bysantine,  knew  anything  of  this  stoiy. 
The  first  Tersion  is  fai  a  nay  dovAAM  oration  ascribed  to  John  of  Damaa- 
cns,  passes  through  Qlycas  and  Constantine  Manasses,  till  the  fkble  attains 
its  ftiH  growth  hi  Zonaras  and  Cedreona.  Theophanes  gives  he  stoiy  of 
the  Sultan  Tezid. 
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ligion  <^  tlie  Gospel  ?  Had  he  felt  that  he  could  nol 
denj  the  justice  of  the  charges  of  idolatry  so  prodigal- 
ly made  against  his  religicHi  by  the  Jews  and  Moham- 
medans, and  so  become  anxious  to  reliere  it  fipom  thii 
imputation?  Had  he  found  his  subjects,  instead  of 
trusting,  in  their  imminent  danger  from  the  Moham 
medan  invasion,  to  their  own  arms,  discipline,  and 
courage,  entirely  rq>osing  on  the  intercession  of  the 
Viigin  and  the  saints  and  on  the  magic  influence  of 
crosses  and  pictures  ?  Did  he  act  as  statesman,  general, 
or  zealot,  he  pursued  his  aim  with  inflexible  resolution, 
though  not  in  the  first  instance  without  some  caution. 

For  the  war  which  the  emperor  declared  against  the 
Aj>.  7M.  images  did  not  at  first  command  their  destruc- 
tion. The  first  edict  prohibited  the  wordiip,  bnt  only 
the  worship,  of  all  statues  and  pictures  which  re{»re- 
sented  the  Saviour,  the  Virgin,  and  the  saints.  The 
statues  and  those  pictures  which  hung  upon  the  walk, 
and  were  not  painted  upon  them,  were  to  be  raised  to 
a  greater  height,  so  as  not  to  receive  pious  kisses  car 
other  marks  of  adoration.^ 

About  this  period  an  alarming  volcanic  enipti<xi 
took  place  in  the  .£gean.  The  whole  atmosphere  was 
dark  as  midnight,  the  sea  and  the  adjacent  islands 
strewn  with  showers  of  ashes  and  of  stones.  A  new 
island  suddenly  arose  amid  this  awM  convukicHi.  The 
emperor  beheld  in  this  terrific  phenomenon  the  divine 
wrath,  and  attributed  it  to  his  patient  acquiescence  in 
the  idolatry  of  his  subjects.     The  monks,  on  the  other 


1  Unibrtiinately,  none  of  the  earlier  edicts  of  the  loonodistieeniperaB  are 
extent.  It  is  doubtftU,  and  ct  course  obetiBateljr  djqmted,  whether  Leo 
eoadescended  to  reqvire  the  sanctioa  of  any  coimefl  or  qmod,  or  of  aa? 
number  of  bishope.  ~  Welch*  p.  S99. 
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hand,  the  implacable  adyeiBaries  of  the  emperor  and 
the  most  ardent  defenders  of  image-worship,  beheld 
Grod's  fearftd  rebnke  against  the  sacrilegioas  imperial 
edicts.^ 

The  first  edict  was  followed,  at  what  intenral  it  is 
difficult  to  determine,  bj  a  second  of  &r  greater  seyer- 
ity.  It  commanded  the  total  destruction  of  all  images,^ 
the  whitewashing  the  walls  of  the  churches.  But  if 
the  first  edict  was  everywhere  receiyed  with  the  most 
determined  aversion,  the  second  maddened  the  image- 
worshippers,  the  mass  of  mankind,  including  most  of 
the  cWgj  and  all  the  monks,  to  absolute  fiirj.  In  the 
capital  die  presence  of  the  emperor  did  not  in  the  least 
overawe  the  populace.  An  imperial  officer  had  orders 
to  destroy  a  statue  of  the  Saviour  in  a  part  of  Ccmstan- 
tinople  called  Chalcopratia.  This  image  was  renowned 
for  its  miracles.  The  thronging  multitude,  chiefly  of 
wom^i,  saw  with  horror  the  officer  mount  the  ladder. 
Thrice  he  struck  with  hb  impious  axe  the  holy  counte- 
nance, which  had  so  benignly  looked  down  upon  them. 
Heaven  interfered  not,  as  no  doubt  they  expected ;  but 
the  women  seized  the  ladder,  threw  down  the  officer, 
and  beat  him  to  deadi  with  clubs.     The  emperor  sent 

1  The  dironoloigj  of  theee  events  is  in  the  highest  degree  obscure. 
Baronins,  Mmlmboorg,  the  Pagis,  Spanheim,  Basnage,  Walch,  have  en- 
deacrored  to  anraage  them  in  natural  and  regular  sequence.  The  oom- 
nencement  of  the  actual  stziib  in  the  tenth  year  of  Leo*s  reign  gives  one 
certain  date,  a.d.  726.  The  death  of  Pope  Gregory  IL  another,  a.d.  781. 
The  great  diiOcully  is  the  time  at  which  ^e  second  more  severe  edict  fol- 
lowed the  first  Some  place  it  as  late  aa  731;  bat  it  had  manifestly  been 
issued  befoie  the  first  epistle  of  Gregory.  It  seems  to  me  as  clear  that  it 
preceded  the  tumult  at  Constantinople,  which  arose  from  an  attempt  to  de- 
stroy an  image;  but  destmction  does  not  seem  to  have  been  commanded  by 
'he  earlier  and  milder  edict. 

*  Anastasius  adds  that  they  were  to  be  burned  m  the  most  public  place 
'n  the  diffsrent  dtiee.  —  Tit  Greg.  IL 
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an  armed  guard  to  suppress  &e  tumult;  a  fii^tfiil 
massacre  took  place.  But  the  slain  were  looked  np<Hi, 
some  were  afterwards  worshipped,  as  martyrs  in  the 
holj  cause.  In  religious  insurrections  that  which  widi 
one  party  is  suppression  ot  rebellion,  with  the  other  is 
persecution.  Leo  becomes,  in  the  orthodox  histories, 
little  better  than  a  Saracen ;  the  pious  were  punished 
with  mutilations,  scourgings,  exile,  confiscation;  the 
schools  of  learning  were  closed,  a  magnificent  libraiy 
burned  to  the  ground.  This  last  is  no  doubt  a  &ble; 
and  the  cruelties  of  Leo  were  at  least  told  with  the 
darkest  coloring.  Eyen  his  successes  in  war  w^ie  in- 
geniously turned  to  his  condenmation.  The  failure  of 
^e  Saracens  in  an  attack  on  Nicea  was,  as  usual,  at- 
tributed to  the  intervention  of  the  Vir^n,  not  to  the 
valiant  resistance  of  the  garrison.  The  Virgin  was 
content  with  the  death  of  a  soldier  who  had  dared  to 
throw  down  and  trample  on  her  statue.  She  had  ap- 
peared to  him  and  fi^told  his  death.  The  next  dav 
her  prophecy  was  fiilfilled,  his  brains  were  beat  out  by 
a  stone  from  a  mangonel.  But  the  magnanimity  of  the 
Virgin  did  not  therefore  withdraw  her  tutelary  protec- 
tion firom  the  city.  Nicea  escaped,  though  Leo,  be- 
sides his  disrespect  for  images,  is  likewise  charged  widi 
doubting  the  intercession  of  the  Mother  of  GtxL 

Nor  did  this  open  resistance  take  place  in  Constanti- 
nople alone.  A  formidable  insurrection  broke  out  in 
Greece  and  in  the  -Sgean  islands.  A  fleet  was  armed, 
a  new  emperor,  one  Cosmas,  proclaimed,  and  Constan- 
tinople menaced  by  the  rebels.  The  fleet,  however, 
was  scattered  and  destroyed  by  ships  which  discharged 
the  Greek  fire:  the  insurrection  was  suppressed,  the 
leaders  either  fell  or  were  executed,  along  with  the 
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Qsarper.^  The  monks  here,  and  throughout  the  em- 
pire, the  champions  of  this  as  of  every  other  superstH 
tion,  were  the  instigators  to  rebeUion.  Few  monas- 
teries were  without  some  wonde]>working  image ;  the 
edict  struck  at  once  at  their  influence,  their  interest, 
their  pride,  their  most  profound  religious  feelings. 

But  the  more  eminent  clergy  were  likewise  at  first 
almost  unanimous  in  their  condemnation  of  the  em- 
p«:t>r.  Constandne,  Bishop  of  Nacolia,  indeed,  is 
branded  as  his  adviser.  Another  bishop,  Theodosius, 
son  of  Apsimarus,  Metropolitan  of  Ephesus,  is  named 
as  entering  into  the  war  against  images.  But  almost 
for  the  first  time  the  bishops  of  the  two  Romes,  Ger- 
manus  of  Constantinople,  and  Pope  Ghregory  II.,  were 
united  in  one  common  cause.  Leo  attempted  to  win 
Oermanus  to  his  views,  but  the  aged  patriarch  (he  was 
now  95  years  old)  calmly  but  resolutely  resisted  the 
arguments,  the  promises,  the  menaces  of  the  emperor. 

But  the  conduct  of  Gregory  11.,  as  leading  to  more 
important  results,  demands  more  rigid  scrutiny.  The 
Byzantine  historians  represent  him  as  proceeding,  at 
the  first  intimation  of  l^e  hostility  of  the  emperor  to 
image  worship,  to  an  act  of  direct  revolt,  as  prohibit- 
ing the  payment  of  tribute  by  the  Italian  province.^ 
This  was  beyond  the  power,  probably  beyond  the  couiv 
age,  of  Gregory.  The  great  results  of  the  final  sepa- 
ration of  the  West  from  the  inefficient  and  inglorious 
sovereignty  of  the  East  might  excuse  or  palliate,  if  he 
had  foreseen  them,  the  disloyalty  of  Pope  Gregory  to 
Leo.  But  it  would  be  to  estimate  his  political  and  re- 
ligious sagacity  too  highly  to  endow  him  with  this  gift 

1  Theoph.  Chronograph,  p.  829. 

s  Tbeophanee,  followed  hy  the  later  vnAien. 
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of  amUtious  prophecy,  to  suppose  him  anticipatiiig  the 
foil  development  of  Latin  Chiistianitj  when  it  should 
become  independent  of  die  East.  Like  most  ordinaiy 
minds,  and,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  Ids  letters,  Gregory's 
was  a  very  ordinary  mind,  he  was  merdy  governed  by 
the  circumstances  and  passions  of  his  time  without  tite 
least  foreknowledge  of  the  result  of  his  actions.  The 
humrot  letter  of  Pope  Gregory  to  the  emperor  is  ar^ 
a.dtS.  '  rogant  without  dignity,  dogmatic  without 
persuanveness ;  in  the  stronger  part  of  the  argument 
far  inferior,  both  in  skill  and  ingenuity,  to  that  of  the 
aged  (Hermanns,  or  the  writer  who  guided  his  pen.^ 
The  strange  mistakes  in  the  history  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  still  stranger  interpretations  of  the  New,  the 
loose  legends  which  are  advanced  as  history,  give  a 
very  low  opinion  of  the  knowledge  of  the  times.  As 
a  great  public  document,  addressed  to  the  whole  Chris- 
tian world  by  him  who  aspired  to  be  the  first  ecclesias- 
tic, we  might  be  disposed  to  question  its  anth^iticity, 
if  it  were  not  avouched  by  the  foil  evidence  in  its  &vor 
and  its  agreem^it  vdth  all  the  events  o£  the  period. 
After  some  praise  of  the  golden  pnxnise  of  orthodoxy, 
in  the  declaration  of  Leo  on  ascending  the  throne,  and 
in  his  conduct  up  to  a  certain  period,  the  Pope  pro- 
ceeds, ^^  For  ten  years  you  have  paid  no  attention  to 
the  images  which  you  now  denounce  as  idols,  and 
whose  total  destruction  and  aboUtion  you  command. 
Not  the  fiiithiul  only  but  infidels  are  scandalized  at  your 
impiety.  Christ  has  condemned  those  who  offmd  one 
of  his  little  ones,  you  fear  not  to  o£fend  the  whole 
world.     You  say  that  God  has  forbidden  the  worship 

^  Compare  the  two  letters  of  Qerauuuis  to  John  of  Sjunada,  end  tt 
Thomas  of  Claudiopdis.  ~  Cone.  Nic.  iL  sees,  iv. 
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of  thiiigs  made  with  hands;  who  worships  them? 
Why,  as  emperor  and  head  of  Christendom,  have  you 
not  consulted  the  wise  ?  The  Scriptures,  the  fitthers, 
the  six  councib,  you  treat  with  equal  contempt.  These 
are  the  coarse  and  rude  arguments  suited  to  a  coarse 
and  rude  mind  like  yours,  but  they  contain  the  truth.'* 
Gregory  then  enters  at  length  into  the  Mosaic  interdict 
tion  of  idolatry.  ^^The  idols  of  the  Gentiles  onl^ 
were  forbidden  in  the  commandment,  not  such  images 
as  the  Cherubim  and  Seraphim,  or  the  ornaments  made 
by  Bezaleel  to  the  glory  of  Gk)d."  It  is  impossible 
without  irreyerence  to  translate  the  argument  of  the 
Pope,  fh>m  the  partial  vision  of  God  to  Moses  described 
in  the  book  of  Exodus.^  What  follows,  if  on  less 
dangerous  ground,  is  hardly  less  strange.  "  Where  the 
hody  isi  says  our  Lord,  there  will  the  eagles  be  gadiered 
together.  The  body  is  Christ,  the  eagles  the  religious 
men  who  flew  from  all  quarters  to  behold  him.  When 
they  beheld  him  they  made  a  picture  of  him.  Not  of 
him  alone,  they  made  pictures  of  James  the  brother  of 
the  Lord,  of  Stephen,  and  of  all  the  martyrs ;  and  so 
having  done,  they  disseminated  them  throughout  the 
world  to  receive  not  worship  but  reverence."  Was 
this  ignorance  in  Gregory,  or  efirontery  ?  He  ^en 
appeals  to  the  likeness  of  Christ  sent  to  Abgarus,  king 
of  Edessa.  ^^  God  the  Father  cannot  be  painted,  as  his 
form  is  not  known.  Were  it  known  and  painted, 
would  yon  call  that  an  idol  ?  "     The  pope  appeals  to 

1  **8i  videris  me,  morierb;  sed  ascende  per  foramen  petra  et  videbis 
poetariora  maa."  Gregory  no  doubt  understood  this  in  an  awftally  mys- 
terioos  aanae,  bnt  not  without  a  materialising  tendency.  The  whole  Ood- 
head  was  lerealed  in  Christ,  ^  nostrarum  generationum  state  in  noyiss imis 
tamporibus  maniftatom  seipsnm,  et  posteriora  simul  et  anteriora  prriWte 
lobia  oetendit." 
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the  tears  of  deyotion  which  he  himself  has  shed  while 
gazing  cm  the  statue  of  St  Peter.  He  denies  that  the 
Catholics  worship  wood  and  stone,  these  are  memoiials 
only  intended  to  awaken  pions  feelings.^  Tbejr  adore 
them  not  as  gods,  for  in  them  thej  have  no  hope,  thej 
onlj  employ  their  intercession.  *^  Gro,"  he  then  breaks 
oat  in  this  contemptuons  tone,  ^^  Gro  into  a  school  where 
children  are  learning  their  letters  and  proclaim  yourself 
a  destroyer  of  images,  they  would  all  throw  their  tab- 
lets at  jTOur  head,  and  you  would  thus  be  taught  by 
these  foolish  ones  what  you  refuse  to  learn  fix»m  the 
wise."  (It  mi^t  be  asked  what  well-instructed  chil- 
dren now  would  say  to  a  pope  who  mistook  Hezddah 
(called  Uzaah)  for  a  wicked  king,  his  destroying  the 
brazen  serpent  for  an  act  of  impiety,  and  asserted  that 
David  placed  the  brazen  serpent  in  ^e  Ten^pieSy  *^  You 
boast  that  as  Hezekiah  after  800  years  cast  out  the 
brazen  serpent  from  the  temple,  so  afber  800  years  you 
have  cast  out  the  idols  from  the  churches.  Hesekiah 
truly  was  your  broiler,  as  self-willed,  and,  like  thee, 
daring  to  offer  violence  to  the  priests  of  Grod."  **  With 
the  power  given  me  by  St.  Peter,"  proceeds  Gregory, 
^  I  could  inflict  punishment  upon  thee,  but  since  thou 
hast  heaped  a  curse  on  thyself,  I  leave  thee  to  ^iduie 
it."  The  pope  returns  to  his  own  edification  while  be- 
holding the  pictures  and  images  in  the  churches.  The 
passage  is  of  interest,  as  showing  the  usual  subjects  of 
these  paintings.  ^^The  miracles  of  the  Lord;  the 
Virgin  Mother,  with  the  infant  Jesus  on  her  breast, 
surrounded  by  choirs  of  angels ;  the  Last  Supper ;  the 
Raising  of  Lazarus;  the  miracles  of  giving  sight  to 

Uie  invariAble  diBtinction. 
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the  blind;  the  curing  the  paralytic  and  the  leper;  the 
feeding  the  multitudes  in  the  desert;  the  transfigura- 
tion ;  the  crucifixion,  burial,  resurrection,  ascension  of 
Christ ;  the  gift  of  the  Holj  Ghost ;  the  sacrifice  of 
Isaac,  which  seems  to  have  been  thought,  doubtless  as 
^ifying  the  Redeemer's  death,  a  most  pathetic  sub- 
jects" The  pope  then  reproaches  Leo  for  not  consult- 
ing the  aged  and  venerable  Germanus,  and  for  listen- 
ing rather  to  that  Ephesian  fool  the  son  of  Apsimarus. 
The  wise  influence  of  Germanus  had  persuaded  Con- 
stantine,  the  son  of  Constans,  to  summon  die  sixth 
council.  There  the  emperor  had  declared  that  he 
would  sit,  a  humble  hearer,  to  execute  the  decrees  of 
the  prelates,  and  to  banish  those  whom  they  con- 
demned. *^  If  his  fiither  had  erred  firom  the  fkith  he 
would  be  the  first  to  anathematize  him."  So  met  the 
sixth  council.  "  The  doctrines  of  the  Church  are  in 
the  province  of  the  bishops  not  of  the  emperor:  as  the 
prelates  should  abstain  from  affairs  of  state,  so  princes 
from  those  of  the  Church."  ^  "  You  demand  a  coim- 
cil :  —  revoke  your  edicts,  cease  to  destroy  images,  a 
council  will  not  be  needed."  Gregory  then  relates 
the  insult  to  the  image  of  the  Saviour  in  Constantino- 
ple. "  Not  only  those  who  were  present  at  that  sac- 
rile^ous  scene,  but  even  the  barbarians  had  revenged 
themselves  on  the  statues  of  the  emperor,  which  had 
before  been  received  in  Italy  with  great  honor.  Hence 
die  invasion  of  the  Lombards,  their  occripation  of  Ra- 
venna, their  menaces  that  they  would  advance  and 

^  "  Sdt  sancta  eodesifo  dogmata  Bon  imperatomm  esse,  sed  pontifictim; 
Idcirco  ecdesfis  pnepositi  sunt  pontifices  a  reipabUcie  negotiis  abetinentes, 
et  imperatores  en^o  similiter  ab  ecclesiasticis  abstineant,  et  qua  sib!  com 
ndna  rant,  capesaant**    This  was  new  doctrine  in  the  East. 
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leize  Rome.  It  is  joar  own  foDj  which  has  disft- 
bled  you  firom  defending  Rome ;  and  you  would  tenofy 
us  and  threaten  to  send  to  R(mie  and  break  in  pieces 
the  statue  of  St.  Peter,  and  cany  away  Pope  Ghregoiy 
in  chains,  as  Constans  did  his  predecessor  Martin. 
Knowest  thou  not  that  the  popes  have  been  the  har- 
rier-wall between  the  East  and  the  West — the  medi- 
ators of  peace  ?  I  will  not  ^iter  into  a  contest  I 
haye  but  to  retire  fonr-and-twen^  miles  into  Campa- 
nia, and  you  may  as  well  follow  the  winds.  The  offi* 
cer  who  persecuted  Pope  Martin  was  cut  off  in  his 
sins ;  Martin  in  exile  was  a  saint,  and  miracles  are  per- 
formed at  his  tomb  in  the  Chersonese.  Would  that  I 
might  share  the  fate  of  Martin.  But,  for  the  aUtoe 
of  St  Peter,  which  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  West  es- 
teem as  a  god  on  earthy  the  whole  West  would  take  a 
terrible  reveige.^  I  haye  but  to  retire  and  de^se 
your  threats ;  but  I  warn  you  that  I  shall  be  guiltless 
of  the  blood  that  will  be  shed ;  on  your  head  it  will 
fall.  May  Gk)d  instil  his  fear  into  your  heart !  May  I 
soon  receiye  letters  announdng  your  conyersion  I  May 
the  Saviour  dwell  in  your  heart,  driye  away  those  who 
urge  you  to  these  scandals,  and  restore  peace  to  the 
world  1  "2 

If  Gregory  expected  this  expostulatory  and  defiant 
epistle  to  work  any  change  in  Leo,  he  was  doomed  to 

1  '*  Quam  omnia  Ooddentis  regna,  relatBeam  tenBiteem  habent.**  Tkb 
looks  something  like  idolatiy. 

^  Gragoiy  alludes  with  triumph  to  his  conquest  over  the  northern  kings, 
who  are  submitting  to  baptism  from  the  hands  of  his  m5e8ionaz7,  St.  Booi- 
face.  "Nos  viam  ingredimur  in  extremas  ooddentis  legionee  varsos  illoe, 
qui  sanctum  baptisms  efflagitant  Gum  enim  Oluc  episcopoa  miniMsmy  el 
sanctsB  ecdesi»  noetne  dericos,  nondum  adducti  sunt  ut  capita  sua  inclraa- 
rent  et  baptizarentur  eorum  principes,  qnod  exoptent,  ut  eorum  sim  8i» 
leptor/* 
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disappointment.  In  a  subsequent,  bat  shelter  letter, 
he  attempted  to  appall  the  emperor  by  the  Bwua  latter 
great  names  of  Grregory  the  Wonder-worker,  Gregory 
of  Nyssa,  Gregory  the  Theologian,  of  Basil,  and  of 
ChrysoBtom,  to  whose  authority  he  appealed  as  sanc- 
tioning the  worship  of  images.  He  held  up  the  pious 
examples  of  those  obedient  sons  of  the  Church,  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  Theodosius  the  Great,  Valentinian 
the  Great,  and  Constantine  who  held  the  sixth  coun- 
cil. '^  What  are  our  churches  but  things  made  with 
hands,  of  stone,  wood,  straw,  clay,  lime?  but  they 
are  adorned  with  paintings  of  the  miracles  wrought  by 
the  saints,  the  passion  of  the  Lord,  his  glorious  mother, 
his  apostles.  On  these  pictures  men  spend  their  whole 
fortunes;  and  men  and  women,  with  newly  baptized 
childr^i  in  their  arms,  and  grown-up  youths  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  come,  and,  pointing  out  these  histo- 
ries, lift  up  their  minds  and  hearts  to  God.''  The  pope 
renews  his  earnest  admonitions  to  the  emperor  to  obey 
the  prelates  of  the  Church  in  all  spiritual  things. 
**  You  persecute  us  and  afflict  us  with  a  worldly  and 
carnal  arm.  We,  unarmed  and  defenceless,  can  but 
send  a  devil  to  humble  you,  to  deliver  you  to  Satan  for 
the  destruction  of  the  flesh,  and  the  salvation  of  tho 
qnrit.  Why,  you  ask,  have  not  the  councils  comr' 
manded  image- worship  ?  Why  have  they  not  com- 
manded us  to  eat  and  drink?"  (Images,  Gregory 
seems  to  have  considered  as  necessary  to  the  spiritual 
«s  food  to  the  corporeal  life.)  **  Images  have  been 
borne  by  bishops  to  councils  ;  no  religious  man  goes  on 
a  pilgrimage  without  an  image."  *^  Write  to  all  the 
world  that  Gregory,  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  G^rma- 
nus.  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  are  in  error  cooceming 
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images ;  cast,  the  blame  on  us,  who  hav^e  received  firom 
Ood  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose/' 

When  Gregory  addressed  these  letteis  to  the  Em- 
peror Leo,  the  tumult  in  Constantinople,  the  first  pub- 
lic act  of  rebellion  against  Iconoclasm,  had  taken  place; 
Decnuutson  ^^^  ^^^  <^S^  Bishop  (xermanus  was  not  yet 
•^^•'■^'"  degraded  from  his  see.  Germanus,  with  betr 
ter  temper  and  more  skilful  argument,  had  defimded 
tlie  images  of  the  E^st.^  Before  his  death  he  was  de- 
A.B.781.  posed  or  compelled  to  retire  from  his  see. 
He  died  most  pix)bably  in  peace,  his  extreme  age  may 
well  account  for  his  death.  His  personal  ill-treatment 
by  the  emperor  is  the  legend  of  a  later  age  to  exalt  him 
into  a  martjrr.* 

But  these  two  powerfiil  prelates  were  not  the  ooly 
champions  of  their  cause,  whose  writings  made  a  strong 
impression  on  their  age.  It  is  singular  that  the  most 
admired  defender  of  images  in  the  East,  was  a  subject 
not  of  the  emperor  but  of  the  Mohammedan  Sultan. 
John  of  John  of  Damascus  was  &med  as  the  most 
DwDMeuf.  learned  man  in  the  East,  and  it  may  show 
either  the  tolerance,  the  igncnrance,  or  the  contempt  of 
the  Mohammedans  for  these  Christian  oontroveraies, 
that  writings  which  became  celelwated  all  over  the  East, 
should  issue  from  one  of  their  capital  cities,  Damascus.* 

The  ancestors  of  John,  according  to  his  biographer, 
when  Damascus  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  had 
almost  alone  remained  faithftil  to  Christianity.  They 
commanded  the  respect  of  the  conquerors,  and  were 
employed  in  judicial  offices  of  trust  and  dignity,  to 

1  Compare  his  letters  in  Mansi,  in  the  report  of  the  Second  GMUMil  et 
ffioea. 
s  Cedrenus,  iv.  8. 
*  Vit.  Joann.  Damasceni,  prefixed  to  his  worka 
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administer  no  doubt  the  Christian  law  to  the  Christian 
sabjects  of  the  sultan.  His  &ther,  besides  this  honor- 
able rank,  had  amassed  great  wealth ;  all  this  he  de- 
voted to  the  redemption  of  Christian  slayes,  on  whom 
he  bestowed  their  freedom.  John  was  the  reward  of 
these  pious  actions.  John  was  made  a  child  of  li^t 
immediately  on  his  birth.  This^  as  his  biographer 
intimates,  was  an  affiiir  of  some  difficulty  and  required 
much  courage.  The  fitther  was  anxious  to  keep  his 
son  aloof  from  the  savage  habits  of  war  and  piracy,  to 
which  the  youth  of  Damascus  were  addicted,  and  to 
devote  him  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  The  Saracen 
pirates  of  the  sea-shore,  neighboring  to  Damascus, 
swept  the  Mediterranean  and  brought  in  Christian 
captives  from  all  quarters.  A  monk  named  Cosmas  had 
the  misfortune  to  fidl  into  the  hands  of  these  freeboot- 
ers. He  Was  set  apart  for  death,  when  his  execution- 
ers. Christian  slaves  no  doubt,  fell  at  his  feet,  and 
entreated  his  intercession  with  the  Redeemer.  The 
Saracens  inquired  of  Cosmas  who  he  vras.  He  replied 
that  he  had  not  the  dignity  of  a  priest,  he  was  a  simple 
monk,  and  burst  into  tears.  The  &ther  of  John  was 
standing  by,  and  asked,  not  without  wonder,  how  one 
ahready  dead  to  the  world  could  weep  so  bitterly  for 
the  loss  of  life?  The  monk  answered,  that  he  did 
not  weep  for  his  life,  but  for  the  treasures  of  knowl- 
edge which  would  be  buried  with  him  in  the  grave. 
He  then  recounted  all  his  attainments :  he  was  a  pro- 
ficient in  rhetoric,  logic,  in  the  moral  Philosophy  of 
Aristotle  and  of  Plato,  in  natural  philosophy,  in  arith- 
metic, geometry,  and  music,  and  in  astronomy.  From 
astronomy  he  had  risen  to  the  mysteries  of  theology, 
and  was  versed  in  all  the  divinity  of  the  Greeks      He 
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conld  not  but  lament  that  he  was  to  die  without  leav- 
ing an  heir  to  his  vast  patrimony  of  scimice,  to  die  an 
unprofitable  servant  who  had  wasted  his  talent  The 
fisither  of  John  begged  the  life  of  the  monk  from  the 
Saracen  governor,  gave  him  at  once  his  freedom, 
placed  him  in  his  ftmily,  and  confided  to  him  the 
education  of  his  son.  The  pupil  in  time  exhausted  all 
the  acquirements  of  his  teacher.  The  monk  assured 
the  fiither  of  John  that  his  son  surpassed  himself  in 
every  branch  of  knowledge.  Cosmas  entreated  to  be 
dismissed,  that  he  might  henceforth  dedicate  himself  to 
that  higher  philosophy,  to  which  the  youthful  John  had 
pointed  his  way.  He  retired  to  die  desert,  to  the 
monastery  of  St.  Saba,  where  he  would  have  closed 
his  days  in  peace,  had  he  not  been  compeUed  to  take 
on  himself  the  Bishopric  of  Maiuma. 

The  attainments  of  the  young  John  of  Damascus 
commanded  the  veneration  of  the  Saracens;  he  was 
compelled  reluctantly  to  accept  an  office  of  still  higher 
trust  and  dignity  than  that  held  by  his  father.  As  the 
Iconoclastic  controversy  became  more  violoit,  John 
of  Damascus  entered  the  field  against  the  emperor. 
His  three  orations  in  fiivor  of  image-worship  were 
disseminated  with  the  utmost  activity  throughout 
Christendom. 

The  biographer  of  John  brings  a  charge  of  base  and 
treacherous  revenge  agcdnst  the  emperor.  It  is  one 
of  those  legends  of  which  the  monkish  East  is  so  fer- 
tile, and  cannot  be  traced,  even  in  allusion,  to  any 
document  earlier  than  the  life  of  John.  Leo  ha\4ng 
obtained,  through  his  emissaries,  one  of  John^s  circular 
epistles  in  his  own  handwriting,  caused  a  letter  to  be 
(brged,  containing  a  proposal  from  John  of  Damascus 
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to  betray  hk  native  city  to  the  Christians.  The  em- 
peror, with  specious  magnanimity,  sent  this  letter  to 
the  sultan.  The  indignant  Mohammedan  ordered  the 
goil^  hand  of  John  to  be  cut  o£r,  a  mild  punishment 
for  such  a  treason  I  John  entreated  that  the  hand 
might  be  restored  to  him,  knelt  before  the  image  of 
the  Virgin,  prayed,  fell  asleep,  and  woke  with  his 
hand  as  before.  The  miracle  convinced  the  sultan 
of  his  innocence :  he  was  reinstated  in  his  place  of 
honor.  But  John  yearned  for  monastic  retirement. 
He  too  withdrew  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Saba.  There 
a  severe  abbot  put  his  humility  and  his  obedience  to 
the  sternest  test.  He  was  sent  in  the  meanest  and 
most  beggarly  attire  to  sell^baskets  in  the  market-place 
of  Damascus,  where  he  had  been  accustomed  to  ap- 
pear in  the  dignity  of  office,  and  tp  vend  this  poor 
ware  at  exorbitant  prices.  As  a  penance  for  an  act 
<^  kindness  to  a  dying  brother,  he  was  set  to  clean  the 
filth  firom  all  the  cells  of  his  brethren.  An  opportune 
vision  rebuked  the  abbot  for  thus  wasting  the  splendid 
talents  of  his  inmate.  John  was  allowed  to  devote  him 
self  to  religious  poetry,  which  was  greatly  admired, 
and  to  his  theologic  arguments  in  defence  of  images. 

The  &me  of  this  wonder  of  his  age  rests  chiefly  on 
these  writings,  of  which  the  extensive  popularity  attests 
their  power  over  the  minds  of  his  readers.  His  courage 
in  opposing  the  emperor,  and  in  asserting  the  superior 
•utborily  of  the  Church  in  all  ecclesiastic  afiairs,  con- 
sidering that  he  was  secure  either  in  Damascus  or  in 
his  monastery  and  a  subject  of  the  Saracenic  omtfouor 
kingdom,  is  by  no  means  astonishing.  The  ^^^ 
three  fomous  oraticms  repeat,  with  but  slight  variations, 
each  after  the  other,   the  same  arguments;  some  the 
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ordinary  and  better  arguments  for  the  practice,  ex- 
pressed with  greater  ingeniuty  and  elegance  than  by 
the  other  writers  of  the  day,  occasionallj  with  smpaas- 
ing  force  and  beauty,  not  without  a  liberal  admixtire 
of  irrelevant  and  puerile  matter;  the  same  invectives 
against  his  opponents,  as  if  by  refusing  to  worship  the 
images  of  Christ,  his  mother,  and  the  sainta,  they  r^ 
fused  to  worship  the  venerable  beings  thCTnselvM. 
Pictures  are  great  standing  memoruds  of  triumph  ov» 
the  devil ;  whoever  destroys  these  memorials  is  a  fiiend 
of  the  devil ;  to  reprove  material  images  is  Manicheism, 
as  betraying  the  hatred  o£  matter,  which  is  the  first 
tenet  of  that  odious  heresy.  It  was  a  kind  of  Docedaaa, 
too,  asserting  the  unreality  of  the  body  of  the  Saviour. 
At  the  close  of  each  oration  occurs  almost  the  same 
citation  of  authorities,  not  omitting  the  memorable  one 
of  the  H^mit,  who  was  assailed  by  the  demon  <^ 
uncleanness.  The  demon  ofiFered  to  leave  the  hdj 
man  at  rest  if  he  would  cease  to  worship  an  image  of 
the  Virgia.  The  hard-pressed  hermit  made  the  nek 
vow,  but  in  his  distress  of  mind  conmiunicated  his 
secret  to  a  famous  abbot,  his  spiritual  adviser.  **  Bet- 
ter," said  the  abbot,  *^that  you  should  visit  every 
brothel  in  the  town,  than  abstain  fi:t>m  the  worship  dT 
the  holy  image." 

The  third  oration  concludes  with  a  o^ous  list  if 
miracles  wrought  l^  certain  images;  an  a<gumei^ 
more  favorable  to  an  incredulous  adversary,  as  showii^ 
the  wretched  superstition  into  which  the  worship  of 
images  had  degenerated  and  as  tending  to  fix  th« 
accusation   of  idolatry. 

From  the  death  of  Leo  the  Isaurian  the  history  of 
Iconoclasm  belongs  exclusively  to  the  East,  until  the 
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Council  of  Frankfort  interfered  to  regulate  the  worship 
of  images  in  the  Transalpine  parts  of  Europe.  Gregory 
III.,  the  successor  o£  Gregory  11.,  whose  pontificate 
filled  up  the  remaining  years  of  Leo's  reign,  inflexibly 
pursued  the  same  policy  as  his  predecessor.  In  the 
West,  all  power,  almost  all  pretension  to  power, 
excepting  over  Sicily  and  Calabria,  expired  with  Leo ;  ^ 
and  this  independence  partly  arose  out  of,  and  was 
fanmeasurably  strengthened  by,  the  faithfid  adherence 
of  the  West  to  image- worship ;  but  the  revolt  or 
alienation  of  Italy  from  the  Eastern  empire  will  occupy 
a  later  chapter  in  Christian  history. 

Leo  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Constantino.  The 
name  by  which  this  emperor  was  kpown  is  ooMt»ntii» 
a  perpetual  testimony  to  the  hatred  of  a  large  <>^i^^^J^^- 
part  of  his  subjects.  Even  in  his  in&ncy  he  was 
believed  to  have  shown  a  natural  aversion  to  holy 
things,  and  in  his  baptism  to  have  defiled  the  font 
Constantino  Copronymus  sounded  to  Greek  ears  as  a 
constant  taunt  against  his  filthy  and  sacrilegious  char- 
acter. 

The  accession  of  Constantino,  although  he  had 
already  been  acknowledged  for  twenty  years,  aj».  tu 
with  his  fiither,  as  joint-emperor,  met  formidable  resist- 
ance. The  contest  for  the  throne  was  a  strife  between 
the  two  religious  parties  which  divided  the  empire. 
During  the  absence  of  Constantino,  on  an  expedition 
against  the  Saracens,  a  sudden  and  dangerous  insur- 
rection placed  his  brothernin-law,  Artavasdus,  on  the 
throne.  Constantinople  was  gained  to  the  party  of  the 
usurper  by  treachery.  The  city  was  induced  to  sub* 
mit  to  Artavasdus  only  by  a  rumor,  industriously  prop 

I  Leo  died  Jtme,  74L     Gregoiy  m.  in  the  same  year. 
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agated  and  generally  belieyed,  of  the  deadi  of  CSon* 
stantine*  The  emperor  on  one  occasion  had  been  in 
danger  of  surprise,  and  escaped  by  the  swiftness  of  his 
horses.  In  the  capital,  as  throoghont  Ghneece  and  the 
European  part  of  the  Empire,  the  triumph  <^  ArtaTas- 
dns  was  followed  bj  the  restoration  of  the  images. 
Anastasins,  the  dastard  Patriarch  of  Constantdnople,  aa 
he  had  been  the  slave  of  Leo,  now  became  the  slave  of 
the  usurper,  and  worshi|qped  images  with  the  same  zeal 
with  which  he  had  destroyed  them.  He  had  been  the 
principal  actor  in  the  deception  of  the  people  by  the 
forged  letters  which  announced  the  death  of  Constan- 
tine.  He  plunged  with  more  desperate  recklessness  into 
the  party  of  Artawsdus.  The  monks,  and  all  over  whom 
theyhadinfluMice,  took  up  the  cause  of  the  usurper;  but 
the  mass  of  the  people,  fix>m  loyal  req>ect  for  the  mem- 
ory of  Leo,  or  firom  their  confidence  in  the  vigorout 
character  of  Constantine  and  attachment  to  the  Int- 
imate succession,  from  indiflferenoe  or  aversion  to 
image-worship,  still  wavered,  and  submitted,  rather 
than  damorously  rejoiced  in  the  coronation  of  Arta- 
vasdus.  The  Patriarch  came  forward,  sdzed  the  cru- 
cifix firom  the  altar,  and  swore  by  the  Crucified  that 
Constantine  had  assured  him  that  it  was  but  folly  to 
worship  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God ;  that  he  was  a  mere 
man,  tJiat  the  Virgin  Mother  had  borne  him,  but  as  his 
own  mother  Mary  had  borne  liimself*  The  fiirious 
people  at  once  proclaimed  the  deposition  of  Constan- 
tine, no  doubt  to  the  great  triumph  of  the  image 
worshippers.  Besor,  the  renegade  counsellcn*  of  Leo^ 
to  whom  popular  animosity  attributed  the  chief  part  in 
the  destruction  of  the  images,  fell  in  the  first  conflict 
But    Constantine    Copronymus  with  ihe   religious 
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opmions  inherited  the  courage,  the  military  abilities, 
and  the  popnlaritj  with  the  army  which  had  distin- 
guished his  &ther  Leo.  After  some  vicissitudes,  a 
battle  took  place  near  Ancyra,  fought  with  all  the 
ferocity  of  dvil  and  religious  war.  The  historian  ex- 
presses his  horror  that,  among  Christians,  &thers  should 
thus  be  engaged  in  the  slaughter  of  their  children, 
brothers  of  brothers.^  Constantine  followed  up  his 
victory  by  the  siege  of  the  capital.  After  an  obstinate 
i^esistance,  and  after  having  suffered  all  the  horrors 
of  &mine,  Constantinople  was  taken.  Artavasdus 
escaped  for  a  short  time,  but  was  soon  captured,  and 
brought  in  chains  before  the  conqueror.  An  unsuc- 
cessful usurper  risks  his  life  on  the  hazard  of  his 
enterprise.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  prac- 
tice of  Minding,  instead  of  putting  to  death  in  such 
cases,  was  a  concession  to  Christian  humanity.  The 
other  common  alternative  of  shutting  up  the  rival  for 
the  throne  in  a  monastery  and  disqualifying  him  for 
empire  by  the  tonsure,  was  not  likely  to  occur  to  Con- 
stantine, nor  would  it  have  been  safe,  considering  the 
general  hatred  of  the  monks  to  the  emperor.  Artavas- 
dus was  punished  by  the  loss  of  his  eyes ;  it  was  wan- 
ton cruelty  afterwards  to  expose  him,  with  his  sons 
and  principal  adherents,  during  the  races  in  the 
Hippodrome,  to  the  contempt  of  the  people. 

Constantine  was  a  soldier,  doubtless  of  a  fierce  tem- 
per ;  the  blinding  and  mutilation  of  many,  the  beheading 
a  few  of  his  enemies,  the  abandonment  of  the  houses  of 
the  citizens  to  the  plunder  of  his  troops,  was  the  natu- 
ral course  of  Byzantine  revolution ;  and  these  cruelties 
have  no  doubt  lost  nothing  in  the  dark  representationf 
1  Theopluuies  m  loco. 
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of  the  emperor's  enemies,  the  only  historians  of  the 
times.  But  they  suffered  as  rebds  in  arms  against 
their  sovereign,  not  as  image-worshippers.  The  fiUe 
of  the  Patriarch  Anastasius  v^as  the  most  extraordinary . 
His  eyes  were  put  out,  he  was  led  upon^an  ass,  with 
his  face  to  the  tidl,  through  the  city ;  and  after  all  this 
mutilation  and  insult,  for  which,  considering  hb  ter- 
giversation and  impudent  mendacity,  it  is  difficult  to 
feel  much  compassion;  he  was  reinstated  in  the  Pa- 
triarchal dignity.  The  d^gy  in  the  Ekist  had  never 
been  arrayed  in  the  personal  sanctity  which,  in  ordi- 
A j».  748.  nary  occasions,  they  possessed  in  the  West ; 
but  could  Constantine  have  any  other  object  in  this 
act  than  the  degradation  of  the  whole  order  in  public 
estimation  ? 

For  ten  years  Constantine  refrained  from  any 
stronger  measures  against  image-wcHTship.  The  oyet- 
throw  of  Artavasdus  no  doubt  threw  that  large  party 
of  time-senrers,  the  worshippers  of  the  will  of  the  em- 
peror, on  his  side.  His  known  severity  of  character 
would  impress  even  his  more  fanatical  opponents  with 
awe ;  many  images  would  vanish  again,  as  it  were,  of 
their  own  accord ;  even  the  monks  might  observe  some 
prudence  in  their  resistance.  During  these  ter  years 
Constantine  had  secured  the  fitmtiers  of  the  Empire 
against  the  Saracens  in  the  East,  and  the  Bulgarians 
oa  the  North.  His  throne  had  be^i  strengthened  by 
the  birth  of  an  heir.  A  dreadful  pestilence,  which, 
contrary  to  the  usual  course,  travelled  from  west  to 
east,  spread  from  Calabria  to  Sicily,  and  throu^out 
great  part  of  the  Empire.  The  popular  mind,  and 
even  the  government,  must  have  been  fully  occupied 
by  its  ravages.     The  living,  it  is  said,  scarcely  sufficed 
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to  bury  the  dead ;  llie  gardens  within  the  city,  and  the 
vineyards  without,  were  turned  into  a  vast  cemetery. 
The  image-worshippers  beheld  in  this  visitation  the 
vengeance  of  God  against  the  Iconoclasts.^ 

In  the  tenth  year  of  Oonstantine  rumors  spread 
abroad  of  secret  councils  held  for  the  total  a  j>.  746. 
destruclion  of  images.  Either  the  emperor  must  have 
prepared  t^e  public  mind  for  this  great  change  with 
eonsumraftte  address,  or  reverence  for  images  must 
have  been  less  deeply  rooted  in  the  East  than  in  the 
West,  otherwise  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  so 
large  a  number  of  the  clergy  as  appeared  at  the  Third 
Council  of  Ccmstantinople  would  have  slavi^ly  as* 
sented  to  the  strong  measures  of  the  emperor. 

Three  hundred  and  forty*eight  bishops  formed  this 
synod,  which  aspired  to  the  dignity  of.  the  Third  conneu 
Seventh  Ecumenic  Coundl.  Its  adversa- iiopie.°' 
ries  objected  the  absence  of  all  the  great  Patriarchs, 
especially  ^t  of  the  Pope,  who  was  present  neither 
in  person  nor  by  his  delegates.  The  Patriarchs  of 
Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem  were  now  cut  off, 
as  it  were,  from  Christendom ;  they  were  the  subjects 
of  an  unbelieving  sovereign,  perhaps  could  not,  if  they 
had  been  so  disposed,  obey  the  summons  of  the  em« 
peror.  The  Bishop  of  Rome  was,  if  not  in  actual 
revolt,  in  contumacious  opposition  to  him,  who  still 
claimed  to  be  his  sovereign.  The  Patriarch  of  Con-  . 
stantinople  had  lost  all  wei^t«  The  Bishop  of  Ephe- 
suS|  occamoimlly  the  Bidnip  of  Perga,  presided  in  the 
councfl. 

Part  of  the  proceedings  of  this  assembly  have  been 

1  Aid  fifp  6o9fi&c  ytytvfitiivvfv  dc  rdt  Upac  dxavac  inf'^  rOv  KparoOvruf 
—rfinfiy.  —  Theophanev  wb  ann.  78S,  p.  SSL 
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preserved  in  the  records  <^  the  riral  coandl,  the  see* 
ond  held  at  Nicea.  Hie  passages  are  dted  in  the 
original  words,  followed  bj  a  confatation,  sanctioned 
apparently  by  the  Nicene  bishops.  The  confiLtatioa 
is  in  the  tone  of  men  assored  of  the  sympathy  of  their 
audience.  It  deals  far  less  in  grave  argament  than  in 
contemptuoos  crimination.  The  ordinary  name  for 
the  Iconoclasts  is  the  arraigners  of  Christiamty.^  It 
assumes  boldly  that  the  worship  of  images  was  the 
ancient,  immemorial,  unquestionable  usage  of  the 
Church,  recognized  and  practised  by  all  the  fothecs, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  six  General  Councils :  that  the 
refiisal  to  worship  images  is  a  new  and  rebellious  here- 
sy. Every  quotation  irom  the  fothers  which  makes 
against  images  is  rejected  as  a  palpable  forgery,  so 
proved,  as  it  is  asserted,  by  its  discordance  with  the 
universal  tradition  and  practice  of  the  Church. 

But  the  Council  of  Constantinople  had  manifostly 
set  the  example  of  this  peremptory  and  unaignment- 
ative  dictation :  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted  whether 
it  attempted  a  dispassionate  and  satis&ctory  answer 
to  the  better  reasonings  of  the  image-worshippers.  It 
proscribes  the  lawless  and  blasphemous  art  of  paint<- 
ing.^  The  fiithers  of  Constantinople  assume,  as  boldly 
as  the  brethren  of  Nicea  their  sancti^,  that  all  images 
are  the  invention  of  the  devil ;  that  they  are  idols  in 
the  same  sense  as  those  of  the  heathen.'  Nor  do  they 
hesitate  to  impute  community  of  sentim^it  with  the 
worst  heretics  to  their  opponents.    They  thought  tiiat 


^  XptanavoKariyopoi  h  the  term  frtmed  hr  tb%  i 

*  Faith  the^  asserted  came  bf /kearmjf,  and  betiriiig  ih^ 
—  P.  467. 
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thej  held  the  image-worshippers  in  an  inextricable 
dileamuu  If  the  painters  represented  aniy  the  hu- 
manity of  Christ,  thej  were  Nestorians ;  if  thej  fkU 
tempted  to  mingle  it  with  the  Divinity,  thej  were 
Eutychians,  circmnscribing  the  infinite,  and  confoimd- 
ing  the  two  substances.^  It  was  impiety  to  represent 
Christ  without  his  divinity,  Aiianism  to  undeify  him, 
despoO  him  of  his  godhead. 

The  Council  of  Nicea  admits  the  perfect  unanimity 
of  the  Council  of  Constantinc^le.  These  348  bishops 
concurred  in  pronouncing  their  anathema  against  all 
who  should  represent  the  Incarnate  Word  by  material 
form  or  colors,  who  should  not  restrict  themselves  to 
the  pure  spiritual  conception  of  the  Christ,  as  he  is 
seated,  superior  in  brightness  to  the  sun,  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  Father ;  against  all  who  should  confound 
the  two  natures  of  Christ  in  one  human  image,  or  who 
should  separate  the  manhood  from  the  godhead  in  the 
Second  Person  of  the  indivisible  Trinity ;  against  all 
who  should  not  implore  the  intercession  of  the  Virgin 
in  pure  fiuth,  as  above  all  visible  and  invisible 
things ;  ^  against  all  who  should  set  up  the  deaf  and 

1  Thej  made  him  H^eurbv.  The  fkthen  of  Nioea  were  indignant  at  the 
barbarism  of  this  word  (p.  44S).  Their  opponents  might  have  retorted  the  ose 
of  the  whimsical  hybrid  faXaoypa^  The  most  remaricable  passsge,  as 
regards  art,  in  this  part  of  the  controverBj,  is  a  description  of  a  painting 
of  the  martyrdom  of  St  Eofemia,  ftom  the  writings  of  Asterius,  Bishop  of 
Amasia.  This  picture,  or  rather  series  of  pictures,  must  have  been  of  manj 
figures,  grouped  with  skill,  and  in  the  judgment  of  the  bishop  with  wonler- 
Ail  ex]ffession ;  the  various  passions  were  blended  with  great  felicity.  As- 
terius  compares  it  with  the  fkmous  picture  of  Medea  killing  her  children, 
which  his  language,  somewhat  vague  indeed,  might  lead  to  the  supposition 
that  he  had  actually  seen.  The  taste  of  Asterius  may  be  somewhat  doubt- 
'U,  since  in  one  picture  he  describes  the  executioner  drawing  the  teeth  of 
the  vfctfan:  the  reality  of  the  blood  whidi  flowed  from  her  lips  (Hied  him 
with  horror.  —  Labbe,  p.  489. 

*  ICmpiiptnf  re  dvai  ichatK  ^p&rifC  isat  doo6ro»  KriattK. 
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fifeless  images  of  the  saints,  and  who  do  not  rather 
paint  the  liring  likenesses  of  their  virtnes  in  their 
own  hearts.  All  images,  whether  stataes  or  paint- 
ings, w^re  to  be  fbrciUy  removed  from  the  churches ; 
every  one  who  henceforth  shooM  set  i^  an  image, 
if  a  bishop  or  priest,  was  to  be  d^raded ;  if  a  lay- 
man, excommunicated.  The  one  only  image  of  the 
Redeemer,  which  might  be  lawfully  worshipped,  was 
in  the  Holy  Sacrament ;  at  the  same  time,  therefore, 
that  all  images  were  to  be  removed,  all  respect  wa& 
to  be  paid  to  the  consecrated  vessels  of  the  Church. 

Was  then  all  this  host  of  bishops,  the  conanrdant 
cry  of  whose  anathema  rose  to  heaven  (according  to 
the  fitthers  of  Nicea,  like  that  of  the  guilty  cities  of  &e 
Old  Testament)  only  subservient  to  the  Imperial  Will?^ 
Or  had  a  wide-spread  r^ugnance  to  images  grown  up 
in  the  Ekut?  Were  the  cleigy  and  the  monks  in 
hostile  antagonism  on  this  vital  questicm  ?  It  a{q>ears 
evident,  that  the  old  ineradicable  aversion  to  matter, 
the  constant  dread  of  entangling  the  Deity  in  this  de* 
basing  bondage,  which  has  been  traced  throughout  all 
the  Oriental  controv^i^es,  lay  at  the  bottom  of  much 
of  this  tergiversation.  "  We  all  subscribe,*'  they  de 
clared  at  the  close  of  their  sitting,  ^*we  are  idl  of 
one  mind,  all  of  one  orthodoxy,  worshipping  with 
the  spirit  the  pure  spiritual  Godhead."*  They  con- 
cluded with  their  prayers  for  the  pious  emperor,  whu 
had  given  peace  to  the  Church,  who  had  extirpated 
idolatry,  who  had  triumphed  over  those  who  taught 
that  error,   and    settled    forever    the   true    doctrine. 

1  'H  Kpavyi^  aitruv  nv  uva^iMintos  oodofWMQ  Kot  Y^ftofi/k^uc  ircaX^dwr  u. 
—  Labbe,  p.  526. 
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Thej  proceed  to  corse  bj  name  the  principal  as* 
Bertors  of  image-worship.  *^  Anathema  against  the 
double-minded  Grermanns,  the  worshipper  of  woodl 
Anathema  against  Creorge  (of  Cyprus),  the  &lsifier 
of  the  traditions  of  the  fiithers  I  Anathema  against 
Mansar  (thej  called  by  this  unchristian-sounding  name 
•he  fimious^John  of  Damascus),  the  Saracen  in  heart, 
the  traitor  to  the  Empire ;  Mansar  the  teacher  of  \m^ 
pvefty^  the  fiJse  interpreter  of  Holy  Scripture  I  " 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

OOUKCIL  OP  NICEA.    CLOSE  OF  IGONOCLASM. 

Thus  was  image-worship  proscribed  by  a  council,  in 
numbers  at  least  of  weight,  in  the  severest  and  most 
comprehensive  terms.  The  work  of  d^nolition  was 
committed  to  the  imperial  officers ;  only  with  strict 
injunctions,  not  perhaps  always  obeyed,  to  respect  the 
vessels,  the  priestly  vestments,  and  other  fomiture  of 
the  churches,  and  the  cross,  the  naked  cross  without 
any  image.^ 

But  if  the  emperor  had  overawed,  or  bought,  or 
compelled  the  seemingly  willing  assent  of  so  large  a 
body  of  the  eastern  clergy,  the  formidable  monks  were 
still  in  obstinate  implacable  opposition  to  his  will. 
The  wretched  Anastasius  had  died  just  before  the 
opening  of  the  council ;  and  the  emperor  himself,  it  is 
said,  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  proclaimed  Constantine 
Bishop  of  SylsBum,  ecumenic  Patriarch  and  Bishcqp  of 
Constantinople.  Constantine  had  been  a  monk,  and 
tliis  appointment  might  be  intended  to  propitiate  that 
powerfol  interest,  but  Constantine,  unlike  his  farethr^ 
was  an  ardent  Iconoclast. 

The  emperor  was  a  soldier,  and  fierce  wars  with  the 
Saracens  and  Bulgarians  were  not  likely  to  soften  a 

^  The  crucifix  was  of  a  later  period. —See  Hift  of  ChriiCiaiii^,  iii.  p 
515 
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temper  naturally  severe  and  remorseless.  He  had 
committed  his  imperial  authority  in  a  deadly  atrife  for 
the  unattainable  object  of  compelling  his  subjects  to  be 
purer  and  more  spiritual  worshippers  of  God  than  they 
were  disposed  to  be  ;  not  suspecting  that  his  own  san 
gninary  persecutions  were  more  unchristian  than  their 
superstitions.  It  was  now  fanaticism  encountering  fa- 
naticism. Everywhere  the  monks  preached  resistance 
to  the  imperial  decree,  and  enough  has  been  seen  of 
their  turbulent  and  intractable  conduct  to  make  us 
conclude  that  their  language  at  least  would  keep  no 
bounds.  Stephen,  the  great  martyr  of  this  contro- 
versy, had  lived  as  a  hermit  in  a  cave  near  Sinope  fbr 
thirty  years.  The  monks  in  great  numbers  had  taken 
refiige  in  the  desert,  where  they  might  watch  in  secret 
over  their  tutelary  images  ;  and  not  monks  alone,  but 
a  vast  multitude  of  the  devout,  crowded  around  the 
cell  of  Stephen  to  hear  his  denunciations  against  the 
breakers  of  images.  The  emperor  ordered  him*  to  be 
carried  away  fVom  his  cell,  the  resort  of  so  many  dan- 
gerous pilgrims,  and  to  be  shut  up  in  a  cloister  at 
CbrysopoHs.  The  indignation  of  the  monks  was  at  its 
height.  One  named  Andrew  hastened  from  his  dwell- 
ing in  the  desert,  boldly  confronted  the  emperor  in  the 
church  of  St.  Mammas,  and  sternly  addressed  him  — 
**  If  thou  art  a  Christian,  why  dost  thou  treat  Chris- 
tians with  such  indignity?"  The  emperor  so  far 
commanded  his  temper,  as  simply  to  order  his  commit- 
tal to  prison,  he  afterwards  summoned  him  again  to 
his  presence*  The  mildest  term  that  the  monk  would 
use  to  address  the  emperor,  was  a  second  Valens, 
another  Julian.  Constantino's  anger  got  the  mastery ; 
he  commanded  the  monk  to  be  scourged  in  the  Hippo- 
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irome,  and  then  to  be  strangled.  The  sisters  (if  An- 
drew hardly  saved  his  remains  fix>m  being  cast  into  the 
sea.^ 

For  several  jears  either  the  occupation  of  the  an 
peror  by  foreign  wars,  or  the  greater  prod^ice  of  the 
monks,  enforced  by  this  terrible  example,  suspended  at 
least  their  more  violent  collisions  with  the  anthoiities. 
ThtBciA  Stephen  stiU  continued  to  preach  in  his  dob- 
•••i*^  ter  against  the  sin  erf  the  Iconoclasts.'  The 
emperor  sent  the  Patriarch  to  persuade  him  to  saV 
scribe  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Constantinoide. 
The  Patriarch's  eloquence  was  vain.  The  emptor 
either  allowed  or  compelled  the  aged  monk  to  retire  to 
the  wild  rock  of  Proconnesus,  where,  to  consummate 
his  sanctity,  he  took  his  stand  upon  a  pillar.  His  fol- 
lowers assembled  in  crowds  about  him,  and  buQt  their 
cells  around  the  pillar  of  the  saint.  But  the  zeal  of 
Stephen  would  not  be  confined  within  that  narrow 
sphere.  He  returned  to  the  city,  and  in  bold  defiance 
of  the  imperial  orders  denounced  the  Iconodasts.  He 
was  seiz^,  cast  into  prison,  and  there  treated  with 
unusual  harshness.  But  even  there  the  zeal  of  his 
followers  found  access.  Constantino  exclaimed,  in  a 
paroxysm  of  careless  anger,  ^^  Am  I  or  this  monk  the 
emperor  of  the  world  ?  "  The  word  of  the  emperor 
was  enough  for  some  of  his  obsequious  courtiers ;  they 
rushed,  broke  open  the  prison,  dragged  out  the  old 
mail  along  the  streets,  with  every  wanton  crudty,  and 
cast  Lis  body  at  last  into  the  common  grave  of  the 
public  malefkctors. 

The  emperor  took  now  a  stumer  and  more  desperate 

1  Theophanes  In  he. 

*  Aeto  S.  Stopfaaniyin  Anatootis  QnBds.  p.  9^ 
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resolution*  He  determined  to  root  out  monk-  puweatkm 
ery  itsel£  An  old  grievance  was  revived.  **'****°**'°'^ 
The  emperor  and  the  people  were  enraged,  or  pre- 
tended to  be  enraged,  that  the  monks  decoyed  the  best 
soldiers  from  the  army,  especially  one  GecTge  Syn- 
detos,  and  persuaded  them  to  turn  reduses.^  The 
emperor  compelled  the  patriarch  not  only  to  mount  the 
pulpit  and  swear  by  the  holy  cross  that  he  woidd  never 
worship  images,  but  immediately  to  break  his  monastic 
vows,  to  join  the  imperial  banquet,  to  wear  a  festal 
garland,  to  eat  meat,^and  to  listen  to  the  profane  music 
of  the  harpers. 

Then  came  a  general  ordinance,  that  the  test  of 
signing  the  articles  of  Constantinople  should  be  en- 
forced on  all  the  clergy,  and  all  the  more  distinguished- 
monks.'  On  their  refdsal  the  monks  were  driven  from 
'their  cloisters,  which  were  given  up  to  profane  and 
aecular  uses.  Consecrated  virgins  were  forced  to  mar- 
ry ;  monks  were  compelled,  each  holding  the  hand  of  a 
woman,  doubtless  not  of  the  purest  character,  to  walk 
rouhd  the  Hippodrome  among  the  jeers  and  insults  of 
the  populace.  Throughout  die  empire  they  were  ex- 
posed to  the  lawless  persecutions  of  the  imperial  offi- 
oears.  Their  zeal  or  their  obstinacy  was  chastised  by 
scourgings,  imprisonments,  mutilations,  and  even  death. 
The  monasteries  were  plundered,  and  by  no  scrupulous 
or  reverent  hands ;  churches  are  said  to  have  been 
despoiled  of  all  their  sacred  treasures,  the  holy  books 

1  Thi«,  according  to  the  martyrologist  of  Stephen,  was  a  trick  of  the 
Cinperor,  with  whom  Geoige  had  a  secret  nndentaiuUng,  to  bring  odhim 
on  the  monks. 

«  T^yioif  awoducdv  <drh  icaXhac  ^  oaepiaraToc,  iatyru  &pxiepdc  rt  innf' 
rof ,  Koi  Tuv  fujva^vTuv  rode  mptficfyrovc  ^  &P^i  raOra  imoatiithvavdm. 
— Gonpan  OondL  Nie.  iL  p.  610. 
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burned,  fSsasts  and  revels  pro&ned  the  most  hallowed 
Ranctnaries*  Midtitudes  fled  to  the  ndghboring  king- 
doms of  the  less  mercil<388  Barbarians ;  many  found 
reAige  in  the  West,  eq)6ciall7  in  Rome.  The  Prefect 
of  Thraoe  was  the  most  obsequious  agent  of  his  mas- 
ter's tyranny.  Throughout  tiiat  Theme  the  monks 
were  forced  to  abandon  their  vows  of  solitude  and 
celibacy  under  pain  of  being  blinded  and  sent  into 
exile.  Monasteries,  with  all  their  estates  and  property, 
were  confiscated.  Relics  as  well  as  images,  in  some 
cases  no  doubt  books,^  and  the  whole  property  of  ihe 
convents,  was  pillaged  or  burned  by  the  ignorailt  sol- 
diery. The  personal  cruelties  against  the  monks  will 
not  bear  description ;  the  prefect  is  said  not  to  have 
.  left  one  in  the  whole  Theme  who  ventured  to  wear 
the  monastic  hAbit. 

In  Constantinople  a  real  or  suspected  conspiracy 
against  the  emperor  involved  some  of  the  noblest  pa- 
tricians, and  some  who  filled  the  highest  offices  of 
state,  in  the  same  persecution.  Eight  or  nine  of  &e 
more  distinguished  were  dragged,  amid  the  shouts  of 
the  rabble,  round  the  Hippodrome,  and  then  put  to 
death.  The  fate  of  two  brothers,  named  Constanr 
tine,  moved  general  commiseration.  The  prefect  was 
scourged  and  deposed  for  not  having  suppressed  these 
signs  of  public  sympathy.  Others  were  blinded,  cru- 
DegnMiAtionorelly  scourgod,  and  sent  into  ezile.^  The 
A.S.'reD.  ^  '  patriarch  himself  was  accused  of  having  used 
disrespectful  language  toward  the  emperor.     Already 


1  Some  books  were  burned  as  oontakiiig  pictares.    One  le  i 
A  sUtement  made  to  the  Council  of  Nioea:  'Ap/vpof  irrvxac  ^xa«  tBOi  &» 
ripu&eu  rale  dKSat  v6vtup  t&u  6yt€nf  Kocoofupxu^'PktaanB 
on  a  sihrer  ground !  —  Cone  Nic,  p.  878. 

^  TheoDhanes,  compared  with  statement  befiare  the  Nlcene  Ceaadl 
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he  had  been  required  to  acquit  himself  of  imputiug 
Nestorianism  to  his  master ;  now  his  accusers  swore  on 
the  cross  that  they  had  heard  him  hold  conference  with 
one  of  the  conspirators.  Constantino  ordered  the  im- 
perial seal  to  be  affixed  on  the  palace  of  the  patriarch, 
and  sent  him  into  banishment. 

But  this  miserable  slave  of  the  imperial  will  was  not 
allowed  to  shroud  himself  in  obscure  retirement.  He 
had  consulted  to  the  consecration  of  Nicetas,  an  eunuch 
of  Sclavonian  descent,  in  his  place.  For  some  new 
offence,  real  or  supposed,  the  exiled  patriarch  was 
brought  back  to  the  capital,  scourged  so  cruelly  that 
he  could  not  walk,  and  then  carried  in  aratdeani. 
litter,  and  exposed  in  the  great  church  before  all  the 
people  assembled  to  hear  the  public  recital  <^  the 
charges  made  against  him,  and  to  behold  his  degrada* 
tion.  At  each  charge  the  secretary  of  his  successor 
smote  him  on  the  face.  He  was  then  set  up  in  the 
pulpit,  and  while  Nicetas  read  the  sentence  of  excom- 
munication, another  bishop  stripped  him  of  his  metro- 
politan pall,  and  calling  him  by  the  opprobrious  name 
Scotiopsis,  fiice  of  darkness,  led  him  backwards  out  of 
the  church.  The  next  day  his  head,  beard,  eyebrows, 
were  shaved;  in  a  short  and  sleeveless  dress  he  was 
put  upon  an  ass,  and  paraded  through  the  circus  (his 
own  nephew,  a  hideous,  deformed  youth,  leading  the 
ass)  while  the  populace  jeered,  shouted,  Sfiat  upon 
him.  He  was  then  thrown  down,  trodden  on,  and  in 
that  state  lay  till  the  games  were  over.  Some  days 
after  the  emperor  sent  to  demand  a  formal  declaration 
of  the  orthodoxy  of  his  own  fidth,  and  <^  the  authority 
of  the  council.  The  poor  wretch  acknowledged  both 
m  the  amplest  manner ;  as  a  reward  he  was  beheaded, 
▼o7..  n.  2S 
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while  still  in  a  state  of  excommunicatioD,  and  liis  ve- 
mains  treated  with  the  utmost  ignominy.  The  histo- 
rian adds,  as  an  aggravation  of  the  emperor's  ferodtj, 
that  the  patriarch  had  baptized  two  of  his  children.^ 

This  odious  scene^  blackened  it  may  be  by  the  secta- 
rian hatred  of  the  later  annalists,  all  of  whom  abhorred 
Iconoclasm,  has  been  related  at  length,  in  order  to 
contrast  more  folly  the  position  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 
This  was  the  second  patriarch  of  Constantinc^Ie  who 
had  been  thus  barbarously  treated,  and  aeemin^y 
without  the  sympathy  of  the  pec^le;  and  now,  in 
violation  of  all  canonical  discipline,  the  imperial  will 
had  raised  an^eunuch  to  the  patriarchate.  What  won- 
der that  pontiffi  like  Gregory  II.  and  Gregory  III. 
should  think  themselves  justified  in  throwing  off  the 
yoke  of  such  a  government,  and  look  with  hope  to  &e 
sovereignty  of  the  less  barbarous  Barbarians  of  the 
North  —  Barbarians  who,  at  least,  had  more  reverence 
for  the  dignity  of  the  sacerdotal  character  I 

If  the  Byzantine  historians,  all  image-worshippers, 
oij^^i^  have  not  greatly  exaggerated  the  cruelties  of 
oouto^^iM)'  their  implacable  enemy  Constantine  Copron- 
Oopronymui.  ym^g^  ^qj  h^ve  assuTodly  not  done  justice 
to  his  nobler  qualities,  his  valor,  incessant  activity, 
military  skill,  and  general  administration  of  the  sinking 
empire,  which  he  maintained  unviolated  by  any  of  its 
formidable  enemies,  and  with  imposing  armies,  during 
a  reign  of  thirty-five  years,  not  including  the  twenty 
preceding  during  which  he  ruled  as  the  colleague  of 
A.9.776.  his  father  Leo.  Constantine  died,  during  a 
campaign  against  the  Bulgarians,  of  a  fever  which,  in 
the  charitable  judgment  of  his  adversaries,  gave  him  a 
1  nwophanai,  p.  681. 
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foretaste  of  the  pains  of  hell.  His  dying  lips  ordered 
prayers  and  hymns  to  be  offered  to  the  Virgin,  foi 
whom  he  had  always  professed  the  most  profound 
venetation,  utterly  inconsistent,  his  enemies  suj^posed, 
with  his  hostiUty  to  her  sacred  images. 

A  female  had  been  the  pincipal  mover  in  the  great 
change  of  Christianity  from  a  purely  spiritual  worship 
to  that  paganizing  form  of  religicm  which  grew  up  with 
such  rapidity  iif  the  succeeding  centuries;  a  female 
was  the  restorer  of  images  in  the  East,  which  have 
since,  with  but  slight  interruption,  maintained  their 
sanctity.  The  first,  Helena,  the  mother  of  Hai«ia«id 
Constantino  the  Grreat,  was  a  blameless  and  ^"^ 
devout  woman,  who  used  the  legitimate  influence  of 
her  station,  munificence,  and  authority  over  her  impe- 
rial son,  to  give  that  splendor,  which  to  har  piety 
appeared  becoming,  to  the  new  reli^on ;  to  communi- 
cate to  the  world  all  those  excitements  of  symbols, 
relics,  and  sacred  memorials  which  she  found  so  pow- 
erful in  kindling  her  own  devotion.  The  second,  the 
EmfH-ess  Irene,  wife  to  the  son  and  heir  of  Constan- 
tino Copronymus,  an  ambitious,  intriguing,  haughty 
princess,  never  lost  sight  of  political  power  in  the 
height  of  her  religious  zeal,  and  was  at  length  guilty 
of  the  most  atrocious  crime  against  God  and  woman- 
hood.i 

Irene,  during  the  reign  of  her  husband  Leo,  sur- 
named  the  Chazar,  did  not  openly  betray  her  inclina- 
tion to  the  image-worship  which  she  had  solemnly  for- 
sworn under  her  &ther-in-law  Constantino.  Leo  was 
a  man  of  feeble  constitution  and  goitle  mind,  i.m>iv. 

1  The  Pope  Hadriiin  anticipeted  ft  new  Constantine  tnd  ft  new  HeleDft  ii 
Irene  and  her  son.  —  Hftdrian,  £[ri8t  apad  Labbe,  p.  102. 
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controlled  by  the  strongest  influences  of  religion.  He 
endeavored  to  allaj  die  heat  of  the  conflictiug  parties. 
His  first  acts  gave  some  hopes  to  the  image-worsiiip- 
pers  that  he  was  &v<Hiibly  disposed  to  the  Mother  of 
God  and  to  the  monks  (these  interests  the  monks  rep- 
resented as  inseparable);  he  appointed  some  metro- 
politans from  the  abbots  of  monasteries.^ 

This  short  reign  of  Leo  lY.  is  remarkable  for  the 
A.B.77&-780  attempt  of  the  emperor  to  rdntrcxlace  a 
more  popular  element  mto  the  public  administration 
—  a  kind  of  representatiye  assemblj ;  —  and  the  gen- 
eral voice,  in  gratitude  to  Leo,  demanded  the  elevatioii 
of  his  infant  son  to  the  rank  of  Augustus.  The  pro- 
phetic heart  of  the  par^t  foresaw  the  danger.  He 
was  conscious  of  his  own  feeble  health ;  to  leave  an 
unprotected  in&nt  on  the  throne  was  (according  to  all 
late  precedent  in  the  Byzantine  empire)  to  doom  him 
to  death.  Leo  assemUed  not  the  senate  and  nobles 
alone,  the  chief  officers  of  the  army  and  of  the  court, 
but  likewise  the  people  of  Constantincqile.  He  ex- 
plained the  cause  of  his  hesitation,  confessed  his  feais, 
and  demanded  and  recdved  a  solemn  oath  upon  the 
cross,  that  on  his  death  they  would  acknowledge  no 
other  emperor  but  his  son.  The  next  day  he  pro- 
claimed his  son  Augustus :  the  signatures  of  the  whole 
people  to  their  oath  were  received  and  deposited,  amid 
loud  acclamations  that  they  would  lay  down  th^ 
lives  for  the  onperor,  on  the  table  of  the  Holy  Ckim« 
munion. 

A  few  months  matured  a  conspiracy.  Nicephoms, 
the  emperor's  brother,  was  designed  fo/r  the  throne. 

rdv/ioMi^dir.  —  TheopliMi.,  p.  SM. 
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But  again  the  emperor,  instead  of  putting  q,,,^,^,^^^ 
forth  the  strong  and  revengefhl  arm  of  des-  "i»wi««i- 
potbm,  appealed  to  the  people.  In  a  fiill  assembly  he 
produced  the  proofs  of  the  conspiracy,  and  left  the 
cause  to  the  popular  judgment.  The  general  voice 
declared  the  conspirators  guilty  of  a  capital  crime,  and 
renewed  their  vows  of  fidelity  to  the  infant  emperor. 
But  the  gentle  Leo  spared  his  brother;  some  few  of 
the  conspirators  were  put  to  death,  others  incapacitated 
for  ftiture  mischief  by  the  tonsure ;  —  thus  the  greatest 
honor,  that  of  the  priesthood,  had  become  a  punish^ 
ment  for  crime  I  The  moderation  of  Leo  induced 
him  to  appoint  as  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Paul, 
a  Cypriot  by  birth,  as  yet  of  no  higher  rank  than  a 
reader ;  a  man  willing  to  shrink  and  keep  aloof  from 
the  controversy  of  the  day.  Leo  was  fll  rewarded. 
The  monkish  party,  watching  no  doubt  his  declining 
health,  and  knowing  the  secret  sentiments  of  the  em 
press,  introduced  some  small  images,  in  direct  violation 
of  the  law,  into  the  palace,  and  even  into  her  private 
duunber.  Some  deeper  real  or  suspected  cause  of 
apprehension  must  have  existed  in  the  mind  of  the 
emperor  to  make  him  depart  from  his  wonted  leniency. 
Many  of  the  principal  officers  were  seized  and  cast, 
into  prison,  where  one  of  them  died,  in  the  following 
reign  held  to  be  a  martyr,  the  rest  became  distin- 
guished monks.  But  from  that  time  so  strong  was 
the  hatred  of  the  image-worshippers,  that  Leo  was 
branded  as  a  cruel  persecutor ;  his  death  was  attributed 
to  an  act  of  sacrilege.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of 
precious  stones,  and  took  away  and  wore  a  crown,  the 
offering  of  the  Emperor  Heraclius  to  some  church. 
The  fatal  circle  burned  into  his  head,  which  broke  out 
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DwMiarLeo.  ™*^  carbundes,  of  which  he  died.  Th«re 
A.D.  780.  yf^  jiQ  QQ^  to  invent  this  fable  to  accooDt 
for  the  death  of  one  so  infirm  as  Leo ;  still  less  to  sug- 
gest suspicions,  on  the  other  side,  that  his  deadi  was 
caused  by  poison. 

Irene  at  once  seized  the  government  in  the  name  of 
1,,,^  her  son  Constantino,  who  was  but  ten  yean 

tepTCM.  ^j^  ^  attempt  was  made  on  the  part  of 
Nicephoms,  the  rebel  brother  of  Leo,  to  supplant  the 
empress  in  the  r^ency  and  in  the  tutelage  of  h^  son. 
It  was  suppressed ;  the  diiefi  of  the  faction  punished 
by  the  scourge  and  exile,  the  brothers  of  the  late  em- 
peror compelled  to  undergo  ordination  and  to  adnun- 
ister  the  Eucharist  as  a  public  sign  of  their  incapacita- 
tion for  secular  business. 

The  crafty  Irene  dissembled  for  a  time  her  desigD 
for  the  restoration  of  images.  Her  ambidoiis  mind  (it 
b  not  uncommon  in  her  sex)  was  deeply  tinged  by 
superstition ;  no  doubt  she  thought  that  she  secured 
the  divine  Uessii^,  or  rather  that  of  the  Virgin  and 
the  saints,  upon  her  schemes  of  power,  by  the  honor 
which  she  was  preparing  for  their  images.  Fanati- 
cism and  policy  took  counsel  together  within  her  heart 
But  the  clergy  of  Constantinople  were  too  absolutely 
committed,  as  yet,  on  the  other  side ;  the  army  revered 
tlie  memory,  perhaps  chiefly  on  that  account  the  qpin- 
ions,  of  Constantino  Copronymus.  The  Patriarch,  an 
aged  and  peaceful  man,  who  had  sincerely  wished  to 
escape  the  perilous  charge  of  the  ejHScopate,  was 
neither  disposed  nor  fitted  to  lend  himself  as  an  active 
instrument  in  such  an  enterprise.  He  was  not  abso- 
lutely indisposed  to  the  image-worshippers ;  and  when 
the  empress  allowed  the  laws  to  fidl  into  disuse*  and 
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conniyed  at  the  quiet  restoration  of  some  images,  and 
encouraged  the  monks  iiiith  signs  of  &vor,  it  was 
bruited  abroad  that  she  acted  in  no  discordance  with 
the  bishop's  secret  opinion.  The  public  mind  was 
duly  prepared  by  prodigies  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the 
Empire  for  the  coming  revolution. 

On  a  sudden  the  Patriarch  Paul  disappeared.  It 
was  proclaimed  that  he  had  renounced  hisA.D.788. 
dignity,  retreated  into  a  cloister,  and  taken  Fatrteoh. 
the  habit  of  a  monk.  It  cannot  be  known  whether  he 
had  any  secret  understanding  with  the  empress,  but  he 
who  had  been  so  solemnly  and  publicly  pledged  to  the 
former  emperor  against  the  images  would  hardly,  an 
old  and  unambitious  man,  take  a  strong  part  in  their 
restoration.  The  empress  visited  his  cloister  and  in- 
quired the  cause  of  his  sudden  retirement.  From  the 
first,  said  the  lowly  patriarch,  his  mind  had  been  ill  at 
ease;  that  he  had  accepted  a  see  rejected  from  the 
communion  of  great  part  of  Christendom ;  should  he 
die  in  this  state  of  excommunication  he  would  inevi- 
tably go  to  hell.^  The  empress  sent  the  chief  persons 
of  the  court  to  hear  this  confession  from  the  lips  of 
the  repentant  patriarch.  Paul  deplored  with  bitter 
sorrow  that  he  had  concurred  in  the  decrees  against 
images ;  his  mind  was  now  awakened  to  truth ;  and 
he  suggested,  no  doubt  the  suggestions  of  others,  that 
nothing  could  heal  the  wounds  of  the  afflicted  Church 
but  a  general  council  to  decide  on  image-worship. 
Having  made  this  humiliating  declaration  he  expii'ed 
in  peace. 

1  The  Empress  states  this  in  the  hnperial  letter  read  at  the  opening  of 
die  Gonncfl  of  Nicea:  —  Td  &v&defta  i^u  6,ird  ttoo^  t^  xa^^it^  kmcMf 
7iaCt  6  &jrayei  elg  rd  aKorbg  rd  i^Cnepov,  rb  ^roifuujftivov  iv  SiapdXip  «a?  roic 
kyyt'^aic  a{m&.  —  P.  62. 
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On  the  successicm  to  the  see  of  Coiistantinople  might 
A3.  TBI        depend  the  worship  or  the  rejection  <^  images 
throughont  the   Elast.     Among  all  the   clergy   Irene 
could  find  no  one  of  influence,  ability,  and  resolution 
equal  to  cope  with  the  approaching  crisb.  The  aj^xnnt- 
ment  of  a  monk  would  probably  have  been  the  signal 
for  the  raQ jing  of  the  adverse  party.   Among  her  privy 
counsellors^  was  a  man  who  in  the  world  bore  the 
character  of  profound  rdigion,  and  of  whose  ability 
and  amlntion  Irene  had  formed  a  high,  and,  as  events 
proved,  a  just  estimate.     The  empress  ass^nbled  the 
people;  she  declared  her  respect  for  the  memory  of 
Paul;  she  assorted  that  she  woidd  not  have  aUowed 
him  to  abandon  his  higher  duties  for  monastic  seclu- 
sion, but  Grod  had  now  withdrawn  him  firom  the  scGde, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  appoint  a  successor  of  known 
capacity  and  holiness.     The  affiur  had  been  well  or- 
ganized;   a  general  acclamation  demanded  Taradus; 
to  the  demand  the  empress  assented  with  undisguised 
satis&ction.     Tarasius  gave  a  good  omen  of  his  ftiture 
conduct  by  the  address  with  which  he  seemed  to  de- 
cline the  arduous  honor,  on  account  of  the  controv^r^ 
sies  which  distracted  the  Church.    In  a  well-acted  scane 
the  empress  employed  persuasion,  influence,  authority, 
to  win  the  reluctant  patriarch.     Tarasius  played  ad- 
mirably the  part  <^  humble  refusal,   of  concession  of 
capitulation  on  his  own  terms.     The  condition  of  his 
acceptance   was  the  summoning  a  council  to  decide 
the  great  question  of  image-worship,   which    he    de* 
clared  to  have  been  decreed  by  the  sole  authority  of 
the  emperor  Leo,  and  to  that  authority  the  Ck>uii(dl  of 
Constantinople  had  only  yielded  its  assent.     Most  of 

*  'AanKpffTtc^^^  Gredzed  Latinisin. 
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die  people  gave,  at  least  seeminglj,  their  cordial  con;* 
cnrrence  in  the  election,  though  even  the  admirers  of 
TarasioB  admit  that  there  was  much  secret  murmuring, 
and  some  open  clamor  among  the  lower  populace. 

Tarasius  immediately  took  measures  to  consolidate 
the  whole  strength  of  the  party.  Messengers  were 
sent  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  presence  of  the  Pope  (Ha- 
drian) in  person  or  by  his  l^ates.  Hadrian  made 
some  show  of  remonstrance  against  the  sudden  promo- 
tion of  a  layman  to  so  important  a  see,  but  acquiesced 
in  it,  as  demanded  by  the  emergencies  of  the  times. 
The  patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and  of  Antioch  and  of 
Jerusalem  were  summoned,  and  certain  ecclesiastics 
appeared  as  representatives  of  those  prelates. 

The  Council  met  in  C(Mistantinople ;  but  with  the 
army  and  a  large  part  of  the  populace  of  Constanti- 
nople image-worship  had  lost  its  power.  The  a.i>.  786. 
soldiery,  attached  to  the  memory  and  tenets  of  Con- 
stantino Copronymus,  broke  into  the  assembly,  and 
dispersed  the  affirighted  monks  and  bishops.  The  em- 
press in  vain  exited  henself  to  maipt^iin  order-  No 
one  was  hurt ;  but  it  was  manifest  that  no  council  of 
image-worshippers  was  safe  in  the  capital. 

Nicea  was  chosen  for  the  session  of  the  council,  no 
doubt  on  account  of  the  reverence  which  at-  second  amn- 
tached  to  that  city,  hallowed  by  the  sittings  ^^^^icea. 
of  the  first  great  council  of  Christendom.  Decrees 
issued  fix>m  Nicea  would  possess  peculiar  force  and 
authority ;  this  smaller  city,  too,  could  be  occupied  by 
troops,  on  whom  the  empress  could  depend,  and  in  the 
mean  time  Irene  managed  to  disband  the  more  unruly 
soldiery.  Thus,  while  the  Bulgarians  menacied  one 
frontier  and  the   Saracens  another,  she  sacrificed  the 
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safety  of  the  Empire,  by  the  dissolution  of  her  best 
army,  to  the  success  of  her  religious  designs. 

TTie  council  met  at  Nicea.  The  number  of  ecde- 
i..b.TB7.  siastics  is  variously  stated  finom  380  to  387. 
Among  these  ware  at  least  130  monks  or  abbots,  be- 
sides many  bishops,  who  had  been  expelled  as  monks 
from  their  sees,  and  were  now  restored.  Tarasins 
took  the  lead  as  virtual,  if  not  acknowledged,  presi- 
dent of  the  assembly.  The  first  act  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Nicea  showed  the  degree  of  dispassionate  fymess 
with  which  the  inquiry  was  about  to  be  conducted. 
After  the  imperial  letters  of  convocation  had  been  read, 
three  bishops  appeared,  Basilius  of  Ancyra,  Theodosius 
of  Myra  in  Lycia,  Theodosius  of  Amorrium;  they 
humbly  entreated  permission  to  recant  their  errors,  to 
be  reconciled  to  the  Catholic  Church.  They  recited 
a  creed  framed  with  great  care,  and  no  doubt  of  pre- 
arranged orthodoxy,  in  which  they  repudiated  the  so- 
called  Council  of  Constantinople,  as  a  synod  of  feds 
and  madmen,  who  had  dared  to  violate  the  established 
discipline  of  the  Church,  and  impiously  reviled  the  holy 
images.  They  showered  their  anathemas  on  all  the 
acts,  on  all  the  words,  on  all  the  persons  engaged  in 
that  unhallowed  assembly.^ 

The  cx>uncil  received  this  humble  confession  of  then 
sin  and  misery  with  undisguised  joy ;  and  Tarasius 
pronounced  the  solemn  absolution.  Certain  other  prel- 
lates  wore  then  admitted,  among  them  the  Bishops  cf 
Nicea  and  Rhodes.  They  were  received  after  mors 
strict  examination,  and  citation  of  ecclesiastical  preee- 

1  They  denoonced  the  prelates  who  pfresided  in  die  BSsemUj;  tmmg 
he  rest  Basi]  of  Pisidia,  on  whom  they  inflicted  an  eccleaiastical  nickftaaM 
fc  was  fitly  named  (/c(wcf/z^drcrff)  rpacaiMca/Jof,  or  Tpuuucof. 
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dents,  from  which  it  appeared  that  bishops  who  recanted 
Arianism  and  Nestorianism,  having  been  readmitted 
into  the  Church,  even  Iconoclasts  should  not  be  re- 
jected from  her  bosom  on  the  same  terms.^  The  se- 
verer monks  made  vigorous  resistance  to  these  acts  of 
lenity,  but  were  overruled  at  length.  It  was  debated 
to  what  class  of  heretics  the  Iconoclasts  were  to  be 
ascribed.  The  patiiarch  proposed  only  to  confound 
them  with  the  most  odious  of  all  the  Manicheans  and 
the  Montanists. '  The  inexorable  leader  of  the  monk- 
ish party  asserted  that  it  was  worse  than  the  worst 
heresy,  being  absolute  renegation  of  Christ.®  This 
was  among  the  preliminary  acts  of  a  council,  assembled 
to  deliberate,  examine,  discuss,  and  then  decide  this 
profound  tlieological  question. 

The  whole  proceedings  of  the  council,  though  con- 
ducted with  orderly  gravity,  are  marked  with  the 
same  predeterminate  character,  the  same  haughty  and 
condemnatory  tone  towards  the  adversaries  of  image- 
worship.  The  fethers  of  Nicea  impaired  a  doubtftd 
cause  by  the  monstrous  fables  which  they  adduced, 
the  preposterous  arguments  which  they  used,  their  un- 
measured invectives  against  their  antagonists.  The 
Pope  Hadrian,  in  his  public  letter,  related  a  wild  and 
recent  legend  of  a  vision  of  Constantine  the  Great, 

1  It  18  worthy  of  remArk  that  they  aocuM  the  Council  of  Constantinople 
of  asserting  the  sole  authority  of  Scripture,  the  insufficiency  of  Tradition 
without  it:  *0c  d  fi^  U  t^  naXtuSc  kcU  koo^  'dutd^iofc  ao^^tjc  dtdaxO^ 
mtp,  oh  hr6fie^a  raic  MtaicaXiaic  rCiv  i^iuv  naripuv.  They  brand  tUs 
doctrine  as  that  of  Arius,  Nestorius,  and  other  heretics. 

*  The  usual  difficulty  arose  as  to  ordinations  conferred  or  received  by 
such  heterodox  bishops. 

*  'fl  alpeatc  oXmf  x^po^  ircnmjv  ruv  aHpiatiiv  kokov'  oval  nic  elicovofi» 
XOic,  lud  {kokuv  KOKiarff)  (5c  r^  olicovofuav  rtw  Xur^poQ  hvarphnvrat,  *-* 
P.  78. 
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m  which  St  Paul  and  St  Peter  a|)peared  to  him, 
and  whom  he  knew  to  be  the  i^>ostle8  by  their  resem- 
blance to  pictnree  of  them,  exhibited  to  him  by  Pope 
Silvester.^  It  is  the  standing  argom^it  against  the 
Iconoclasts:^ the  Jews  and  Samaritans  reject  images, 
therdbre,  all  who  reject  them  are  as  Jews  and  Sa- 
maritans."^ The  ordinary  appellations  of  the  loma- 
clast  comprehend  every  black  shade  of  heresy*  ini- 
pietj,  athebm. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  council  executed  its 
work  was  &cilitated  by  the  unanimity  of  its  decisions.' 
The  whole  assembly  of  bishops  and  monks  subscribed 
the  creed,  in  which,  after  assenting  to  the  decrees  of 
the  first  six  councils,  and  to  the  anathemas  against  ^e 
heretics  denounced  therein,  they  passed,  acting,  as 
they  declared,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  S|Hrit, 
the  following  canon. 

*'*'  With  the  veneraUe  and  life-giving  cross  shall  be 
set  up  the  venerable  and  holy  images,  whether  in 
Bmtmod  colors,  in  mosaic  work,  or  any  other  mate- 
•hip.  rial,  within  the  consecrated  churches  of  God, 

on  the  sacred  vessels  and  vestments,  on  the  walls  and 
on  tablets,  on  houses  and  in  highways.  The  images, 
that  is  to  say,  of  our  Grod  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ; 
of  the  immaculate  mother  of  (jod;  of  the  honored 
angels;  of  all  saints  and  holy  men.  These  images 
shall  be  treated  as  holy  memorials,  worshipped,  kissed, 
only  without  that  peculiar  adcmttion^  which  is  reserved 
for  the  Invisible,  Incomprehensible  Gbd."      AU  who 

1  Labbe,Goiioa.,p.lll. 
>  n>.,  p.  858. 

«  Than  were  eij^  sitting*  betwaen  the  IMth  Sept.  aad  SSd  OeL- 
Walch,  p.  560. 
*  We  have  no  wonl  to  diatiiigaish  between  iipo0icibf90ir  and  Aorpo^ 
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shall  violate  this,  as  is  asserted,  immemorial  tradition 
of  the  Church,  and  endeavor,  forcibly  or  by  craft  to  re- 
move any  image,  if  ecclesiastics,  are  to  be  deposed  and 
excommunicated,  if  monks  or  laymen,  excommunicated. 

The  council  was  not  content  with  this  formal  and 
solemn  subscription.  With  one  voice  they  broke  out 
into  a  long  acclamation,  **  We  all  believe,  we  all  a£h 
sent,  we  all  subscribe.  This  is  the  faith  of  the  apos- 
tles, this  is  the  &ith  of  the  Church,  this  is  the  fidth  of 
the  orthodox,  this  is  the  faith  of  all  the  world.  We, 
who  adore  the  Trinity,  worship  images.  Whoever 
does  not  the  like,  anathema  upon  him  I  Anathema 
on  all  who  call  images  idols  I  Anathema  on  all  who 
communicate  with  them  who  do  not  worship  images  ! 
Anathema  upon  Theodoras,  fiJsely  called  Bishop  of 
Ephesus ;  against  Sisinnius  of  Perga,  against  Basilius 
with  the  ill-omened  name!  Anathema  against  the 
new  Arius  Nestorius  and  Dioscorus,  Anastasius ; 
against  Constantine  and  Nicetas  I  (the  Iconoclast  Pa- 
triarchs of  Constantinople).  Everlasting  glory  to  the 
orthodox  Germanus,  to  John  of  Damascus  I  To  Greg- 
ory of  Rome  everlasting  glory !  Everlasting  glory  to 
the  preachers  of  trath  I  " 

Our  history  pauses  to  inquire  what  incidental  notices 
of  the  objects  and  the  state  of  Christian  art  transpire 
during  this  controversy,  more  especially  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Council  of  Nicea.  There  seem  to  have 
been  four  kinds  of  images  against  which  the  hostility 
of  their  adversaries  was  directed,  and  which  were 
defended  by  the  resolute  ■  attachment  of  their  worship- 
pers. I.  Images,  properly  so  called,  which  we're 
thrown  from  their  pedestals,  and  broken  in  pieces. 
II.  Mosaic  paintings,  which   were  picked  out.     III. 
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Paintings  on  waxen  tablets  on  the  walls,  which  were 
smoked  and  efiaced.  IV.  Paintings  on  "^ood,  which 
were  burned.  There  were  likewise  carvings  on  the 
sacred  vessds ;  and  books  were  destroyed  on  acconnt 
of  the  pictures  with  which  they  were  embellished.^ 

In  all  the  images  and  paintings  there  was,  as  fonnerlj 
observed,  a  reverential  repugnance  to  attempt  any  re- 
presentation of  God  the  Father.  The  impiety  of  this 
was  universally  admitted ;  the  image-worshippers  protest 
against  it  in  apparent  sincerity,  and  not  as  exculpating 
themselves  from  any  such  charge  by  their  adyerBaries. 

The  first  and  most  sacred  object  of  art  was  the 
Saviour,  and  next  to  the  Saviour  the  "  Mother  of 
God."  The  propriety  of  substituting  the  actual  hu- 
man form  of  the  Saviour  for  the  symbolic  Lamb,^  or 
the  Gt>od  Shepherd,  was  now  pubUcly  and  authori- 
tatively  asserted.  Among  the  images  of  various  forms 
and  materials  some  are  mentioned  of  silver  and  of  gold. 
A  certain  Philastrius  objected  to  the  Holy  Ghost  being 
6gured  in  the  form  of  a  dove.* 

A  question  of  the  form  under  which  aiigeb  and 
archangels  should  be  represented  could  not  but  arise. 
The  fitness  of  the  human  form  was  unhesitatingly  as- 
serted; and  angels  were  declared  to  have  a  certain 
corporeity,  more  thin  and  impalpable  than  the  grosser 
body  of  man,  but  still  not  absolute  spirit.  Severus 
objected  to  angels  in  purple  robes:  they  should  be 
white,  no  doubt  as  representing  li^t.^ 

1  ?a88iiii|  especUlly  address  to  the  Emperor  at  the  close  of  the  Comcd 
-1.580. 

s  P .  123.  See  curious  extract  from  the  Journeying  of  the  Twelve  Apo» 
ties;  a  Docetic  book,  and  so  ruled  to  be  by  the  CounciL 

*  P.  870. 
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The  whole  of  the  New  Testament  is  said  to  hare 
been  represented;  meaning,  no  doubt,  all  the  main 
fiicts  of  the  history.^  Among  the  subjects  in  the  Old 
Testament,  as  early  as  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  a  picture 
is  described  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  in  which  there 
must  have  been  an  attempt  at  least  at  strong  expres- 
sion.^ Chrysostom  is  cited  for  a  picture  on  the  sub- 
lime but  difficult  subject  of  the  angel  destroying  the 
army  of  Sennacherib.  Images  of  Moses,  of  Elijah, 
of  Isaiah,  and  of  Zechariah,  are  named.  Pope  Ha- 
drian asserts  (but  there  has  been  already  ground  to 
question  his  assertion),  that  Constantino  built  a  church 
in  Rome,  in  which  was  painted  on  one  side  Adam  ex- 
pelled from  paradise,  on  the  other,  the  penitent  thief 
ascending  into  it.  In  Alexandria  there  was  an  early 
painting  of  the  Saviour  between  the  Virgin  and  John 
the  Baptist. 

There  is  nothing,  or  hardly  anything,  to  induce  the 
supposition  that  any  one  image  or  painting  was  dis- 
tinguished as  a  work  of  art ;  as  impressing  the  minds 
of  its  worshippers  with  admiration  of  its  peculiar 
grace,  majesty,  or  resemblance  to  actual  life.  Art, 
'  as  art,  entered  not  into  the  controversy.  It  was  the 
religious  feeling  which  gave  its  power  to  the  image  or 
painting,  not  the  happy  design,  or  noble  execution, 
which  awakened  or  deepened  the  religious  feeling. 
The  only  exception  to  this  is  the  description  of  the 
picture  representing  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Euphemia, 
by  wA^terius  Bishop  of  Amasia.  This  was  painted  on 
linen.* 

Among  the  acclamations  and  the  anathemas  which 
closed  the  Second  Council  of  Nicea,  echoed  loud  salu- 

i  P.  $68.  a  p.  203.  «  'Ev  eiv6wi. 
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tations  and  prayers  for  the  peace  and  blessedness  ci 
the  new  Constantine  and  the  new  Helena.  A  few  years 
passed,  and  that  Constantine  was  blinded,  if  not  pat 
to  death,  by  his  unnatural  mother,  whom  religions  Ac- 
tion had  raised  into  a  model  of  Christian  yirtne  and 
devotion. 

A  long  stro^le  took  place,  when  Constantine  reached 
irBM&nd  the  aire  of  manhood,  between  the  mother, 
iwrton.  eager  to  retam  her  power,  and  the  son,  to  as- 
sume his  rightful  authority.  All  the  common  arts 
of  intrigue  and  party  manoBuvre  were  exhausted  be- 
fore they  came  to  open  hostiUties.  The  prindpal 
courtiers,  and  part  of  the  army,  ranged  themselT^ 
in  opposite  &ctions.  Irene,  anticipating,  it  was  said, 
her  adversaries,  struck  the  first  blow,  seized,  scourged, 
shaved  into  ecclesiastics,  and  imprisoned  the  chief  cS 
her  son's  adherents.  A  considerable  part  of  the  tro<^ 
swore  solemnly  that  the  son  should  not  reign  during 
the  lifetime  of  Irene ;  the  son  was  given  over  to  her 
absolute  power,  and  chastised  like  a  refractory  school- 
boy. The  next  year  a  division  of  the  army  revolted, 
and  proclaimed  Constantine  sole  Emperor.  The  usual 
fate  of  the  scourge  and  the  tonsure  befell  the  lead^^ 
of  Irene's  faction.  The  Empress  was  confined  to 
her  palace.  But  her  inexhaustible  fertility  in  intrigue 
soon  restored  her  power.  Constantine,  having  suffered 
a  shameful  defeat  by  the  Bulgarians,  through  her  ad- 
vice wreaked  his  vengeance  on  his  uncles,  whom  he 
accused  of  aspiring  to  the  throne ;  they  were  blinded, 
or  mutilated  by  the  loss  of  their  tongues.  Five  years 
afterwards,  on  the  very  same  day  of  the  month  (a  less 
superstitious  age  might  have  beheld  in  this  coincidence 
the  retributive  hand  of  Grod),  Constantine  was  blinded 
by  his  mother. 
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These  five  years  were  jears  of  base  intrigae,  treach- 
eiy,  OQtward  courtesy  and  even  the  familiar  intercourse 
of  close  kindred,  of  inward  hatred,  jealousy,  and  at- 
tempts to  mine  and  countermine  each  the  interest  of 
the  other.     It  was  attributed  to  his  mother's  advice, 
with  the  design  of  heightening  his  unpopularity,  that 
Constantino   divorced  himself  from   his   wife   Maria, 
forced  her  to  retire  into  a  convent,  and   married  a 
woman  of  her  bedchamber,  named  Theodota.     The 
rigid  monks  were  furious  at  the  weakness  of  the  Pa- 
triarch Tarasius,  who  had  sanctioned  the  reception  of 
the  divorced  empress  in  a  monastery.     Plato,  the  most 
intolerant,  and   therefore  most  distinguished  of  them, 
withdrew  from  communion  with  the  Patriarch.     The 
indignant   Emperor   imprisoned  some,   and    banishect 
others  of  the  more  refractory  monks  to  Thessalonica. 
This  at  once  threw  the  whole  powerful  monastic  fac- 
tion into  the  interests  of  the  Empress,  who  openly 
espoused  their  cause.     The  Armenian  guards,  who  had 
now  assumed  something  like  the  power,  insolence,  and 
versatility  of  the  old  Prsdtorian  troops,  were  alienated 
by  the  severity  of  Constantine.      Irene  wound   her 
tciis  with  consummate  skill  around  her  ill-fated  vic- 
tim.    There  was  treachery  in  his  army,  in  his  court, 
in  his  palace.     He  was  bitterly  afilicted  by  the  loss 
<^  his  eldest  son.     At  length  the  plot  was  ripe ;  he 
know  it,  and  attempted  in  vain  to  make  his  escape  to 
the  East.     Either  fearing,  or  pretending  to  fear,  lest 
he  should  regain  his  liberty,  Irene  sent  to  her  secret 
emissaries  around  his  person,  and  threatened  to  betray 
thoir   treachery  if  they  did  not  deliver  up  Mani«rof 
their  master  to  her  hands.     Constantine  was  c®"*"**»* 
sdzed  oc  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus,  conducted 
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to  the  porphyry  chamber,  in  which  Irene  had  uotdc 
him  —  her  first-bom  son.  In  that  very  chamber  &e 
crime  was  perpetrated.  His  eyes  were  put  oat,  so 
▲.D.7V7.  cruelly  and  so  incurably,  as  to  threat^i  his 
death.^  In  the  East,  the  conduct  of  the  unnatural 
mother  was  seen  with  unmitigated  horror.  An  eclipse 
of  the  sun,  accompanied  with  such  darkness,  that  ships 
wandered  from  their  courses,  was  held  to  be  a  sign 
of  the  sympathy  of  the  heavenly  orbs  witk  the  sufikr- 
mg  Emperor  —  an  expression  of  divine  disapprobation. 
Among  the  few  instances  in  the  annak  of  mar  kind, 
in  which  ambition  and  the  love  of  sway  hare  quenched 
the  maternal  feeling  —  that  strongest  and  purest  im- 
pulse of  human  nature  —  is  the  crime  conunitted 
against  her  son  by  the  Empress  Irene.  But  it  ta 
even  more  awful  and  humiliating  that  (so  inextin- 
guishable are  religious  passions!)  a  churchman  of 
profound  learning,  of  unimpeachable  character,  should, 
many  centuries  after,  be  so  bewildered  by  zeal  for 
the  orthodox  Empress,  as  to  palliate,  extenuate,  as  for 
as  possible  apologize  for  this  appalling  deed,  in  which 
the  sounds  moral  sense  of  the  old  Grecian  tragedy 
would  have  imagined  a  divine  Nemesis  for  the  accumu- 
lated guilt  of  generations  of  impious  ancestors.^ 

^  AetvuC  i^f^  ioftaruc  rrpdc  rd  &nodavdv  airdv.  —  Theophan^  p.  7SS. 

>  The  passage  must  be  quoted:  —  *^  Seelus  plan^  ezecrandum,  nki  quod 
malti  exoosant,  jostitisB  earn  selus  ad  id  ftdendum  excitisBet,  quo  noniiM 
eadem  post  hiBC  mernit  commendari.  At  non  fait  matris  jussio,  nt  ista  par 
teretur,  sed  ut  teneretur,**  (tills  is  directly  contraiy  to  Theophanoa  and  Ilia 
beet  authorities,)  *^  neo  amplins  impeiaret,  tanqnam  si  e  mana  fiirion  gia- 
dium  anfeiret  Docuit  Christos  verius  sois  summs  pietatis  geros  ease  ia 
hoc  adversus  filium  esse  crudelem,  ipso  dicente/*  (The  (Cardinal  here  dtes 
our  Lord's  words,  Matt  z.  87,  '*  He  that  loveth  son  or  danghter  men 
than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me.")  *^  Quum  jam  olim,  Dei  pneoeptd  JmiJi 
sint  annate  manus  parentum  in  filioe,  abeuntes  post  Deos  alienoe,  Ulisqof 
neoads,  qui  hoc  fecerint,  Moysis  ore  laudati,  ita  dicentis,  Exod.  xxzii.  S9 
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So  completely  indeed  might  the  Iconoclastic  &ctiw 
appear  to  be  crushed,  that  neither  during  the  strife  be^, 
tween  the  mother  and  the  son,  though  it  might  have 
some  latent  influence,  did  it  give  any  manifest  or 
threatening  sign  of  its  existence ;  and  Irene  reigned  in 
peace  for  five  years,  and  was  overthrown  by  a.s.  797-602. 
a  revolution,  in  which  religion  had  no  apparent  con- 
c^n. 

The  controversy  slept  during  the  reign  of  Nicepho- 
rus,  and  that  of  Michael,  sumamed  Rhan- jji^^^pj^^^^^ 
gabes.     The  monks  throughout  this  period  l^^^igu. 
seem  to  form  an  independent  power  (a  power  Michael. 
no  doubt  arising  out  of,  and  maintained  by, 
their  championship  of  image-worship),  and  to  dictate 
to  the  Emperor,  and  even  to  the  Church.      On  the 
other  hand,  among  the  soldiery  are  heard  some  deep 
but  suppressed  murmurs  of  attachment  to  the  memory 
of  Constantine  Copronymus. 

Leo  the  Armenian  ascended  the  throne,  for  which 
Michael  Rhangabes  felt  and  acknowledged  his  ^^  ^^ 
incapacity.  The  weak  Michael  had  courted  ^™«°*»n' 
the  fiiendship  of  the  monks ;  on  his  invitation,  or  with 
his  acquiescence,  they  settled  in  increasing  swarms 
within  the  city.  The  Armenian  was  another  of  those 
rude  soldiers,  bom  in  a  less  civilized  part  of  Christen- 
dom, in  whidi  image-worship  had  not  taken  profound 
root.      But  he  did  not  betray  his  repugnance  to  the 

Flnrimiim  interest  quo  qnis  aliqnid  animo  agat  Si  anm  regnandi  oupi- 
dine  Irene  in  filium  molita  eeeet  insidias,  detestabilior  Agrippina  matre 
Keronifl  fiusset  .  .  .  Contra  vero  quod  ista,  reUgwnis  causd^  amore  justitia 
in  flliom  perpetrata  credantor,  ab  Orientalibos  nonnnllis,  qui  fiicto  aderant, 
friru  tanctisdmis  J  eadem  posthsc  pneconio  meruit  celebrari."  As  if  any 
motive  could  be  assigned  but  the  most  unscrupulous  ambition;  though 
doubtless  she  was  throughout  supported  by  the  image-worshippers.  ^ 
Baron.  Ann.  sub  anL  dccxcvi. 
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[)jit)iilar  reli^oufl  feeUng  until,  like  Us  predecessor  the 
Isaurian  Leo,  he  had  secured  the  north-western  and 
eastern  frontiers  of  the  empire.  Against  the  Bulga- 
rians, who  were  actually  besieging  Constantinople,  he 
began  the  war  by  a  base  act  of  treachery,  an  attempt 
to  assassinate  Cromnns,  their  victorious  king,  during  a 
peaceful  interview ;  he  terminated  it  by  a  splendid 
victory,  which  for  a  time  crushed  the  power  of  these 
Barbarians.  He  was  equally  successful  against  the 
Saracens.  The  firm  and  prosperous  administration  of 
Leo  extorted  fi*om  the  exiled  Patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple, Nicephorus,  an  ample  if  unwilling  acknowledgment 
*^  Impious  as  he  was,  he  was  a  wise  guardian  of  the 
public  interests.  Firm  in  civil  as  in  military  affiuis, 
superior  to  wealth,  he  chose  his  ministers  for  tbeir 
worth,  not  their  riches,  and  aimed  at  least  at  the 
rigid  execution  of  justice."  ^ 

But  all  these  virtues  w^:e  obscured,  in  the  sight  of 
the  image-worshippers,  by  his  attempt  to  suppress  that 
worship.  Eyven  on  his  accession  there  was  some  mis 
trust  of  his  opinions ;  the  name  Chameleon  can  scarcely 
apply  to  anything  but  his  suspected  religious  versatility. 
The  Patriarch  at  that  time  tendered  him  a  profSession 
of  fkith,  which  he  adroitly  put  by  till  he  should  have 
despatched  the  more  pressing  duties  of  his  station.  He 
seemed,  however,  as  he  passed  the  brazen  gate,  to  do 
homage  to  an  image  of  the  Saviour  placed  above  it. 

The  enemies  of  Leo  attribute  his  change  to  the  arti- 
fices of  a  monk,  by  some  strange  contradiction  a  hater 
of  images.  The  superstitious  Leo  was  addicted  to  the 
0(msultation  of  self^»serted  diviners;  he  had  been 
designated    by  this  monk,  endowed  as  was  supposed 

1  Theophan.  ContJn.,  p.  80. 
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with  the  prophetic  gift,  for  the  throne.  As  th^iKitch 
of  £ndor  Saul,  so  the  monk  had  recognized  the  fatq|6 
monarch,  though  shrouded  in  disguise.  At  the  same^^ 
time,  he  was  threatened  with  immediate  death  if  he  did 
not  follow  the  course  of  Leo  the  Isaurian ;  if  he  did, 
tlie  empire  was  to  remain  in  liis  family  for  generations. 

The  emperor  summoned  the  Patriarch  Nicephoms  to 
his  presence  before  the  senate,  and  proposed  Agyoti 
the  insidious   question,  whether   there  wereaup. 
not  those  who  denied  the  lawfulness  of  worship  to  im* 
ages  ?     The  Patriarch  was  not  scrupulous  in  his  reply. 

He  appealed  to  the  holy  Veronica,  the  napkin  with 
the  impression  of  the  Saviour's  face,  the  first  sacred 
image  not  made  with  hands.  He  declared  that  there 
were  images  made  by  the  apostles  themselves,  of  the 
Saviour  and  the  Mother  of  God ;  that  there  was  actually 
in  Rome  a  picture  of  the  t^ransfiguration,  painted  by 
the  order  of  St.  Peter ;  he  did  not  forget  the  statue  at 
Pancas,  in  Palestine.^  Another  bishop  boldly  admon- 
ished the  emperor  to  attend  to  his  proper  business,  the 
army,  and  not  to  venture  to  meddle  with  the  affiiirs  of 
the  Church,  in  which  he  had  no  concern.  The  indig- 
tkBxit  emperor  banished  the  two  intractable  prelates. 
Buthymus,  of  Sardis,  who  had  used  still  more  oppro- 
brious language,  was  corporally  punished  with  blows 
and  stripes.  As  Irene  had  promoted  Tarasius,  so  Leo 
raised  an  officer  of  his  household,  Theodotus  Cassi- 
teras,  to  the  patriarchal  throne.  Image-worship  was 
again  proscribed  by  an  imperial  edict.  The  worship- 
pers are  said  to  have  been  ruthlessly  persecuted ;  and 
Leo,  according  to  the  phrasecdogy  of  the  day,  is  accused 
af  showing  all  the  bloodthirstiness,  without  the  gener 

^  S/hmod  Maipsterin  Thaoph.  Cootin.,  p.  607. 
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odt^^f  ihe  lion.  Tet  no  violent  popular  tomolt  to(A 
^ioe ;  nor  does  the  conspiracy  whidi  afterwards  cot 
Bfiort  the  days  of  Leo  the  Armenian  appear  to  hava 
been  connected  with  the  strife  of  religious  fitctions.  He 
might  have  escaped  his  &te  but  finr  his  scrupulous  rev- 
erence for  the  institutions  of  the  Church.  liGchael  the 
Stammerer  had  risen,  like  Leo,  to  military  distinction. 
He  was  guilty,  or  at  least  suspected,  of  traitorous  de- 
signs against  the  emperor,  thrown  into  prison,  and  con- 
demned to  immediate  death.  But  the  next  day  (the 
day  appointed  for  his  execution)  was  the  feast  of  the 
nativity  of  Christ.  The  wife  of  Leo  urged  him  not  to 
profane  that  sacred  season,  that  season  of  peace  and 
good-will,  by  a  public  execution.  Leo,  with  a  sad  pro- 
phetic spirit,  answered  that  she  and  her  children  would 
bitterly  rue  the  delay ;  but  he  could  not  withstand  her 
scruples  and  his  own.  Tet  his  mind  misgave  him :  at 
midnight  the  emperor  stole  into  the  dungeon,  to  assure 
himself  that  all  was  safe.  The  prisoner  was  sle^png 
quietly ;  but  a  slave  who  had  hid  himself  under  the 
bed,  recognized  the  purple  sandals  of  the  emperor. 
Michael  instantly  sent  word  to  the  other  conspirators, 
that  unless  they  struck  the  blow  he  would  denounce 
them  as  his  accomplices.  The  chamberlain  of  Leo 
was  MichaePs  kinsman  ;  and  on  the  dawn  of  the  hdy 
day,  which  Leo  had  feared  to  violate,  the  conspirators 
mingled  with  the  clergy,  who  assembled  as  usual,  at 
the  third  watch,  to  hail  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  em- 
peror was  famed  for  the  finest  voice  m  the  city :  he  had 
joined  in  the  beautiful  hymn  of  peace,  when  the  con- 
8pirat(M-s  rushed  to  the  attack.  At  first,  in  the  fog  of 
the  morning,  they  mistook  the  leader  of  the  clergy  fof 
the  emperor,  but  fortunately  he  took  ofl^  his  cap  and 
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showed  his  tonsure.  Leo,  in  the  meanHi^e,  MardMof 
had  taken  refxige  at  the  altar,  seized  %e^^' 
great  cross,  and  with  this  unseemly  weapon,^^]^gped  in 
his  despair,  kept  his  enemies  at  bay,  till  at  length  «a  gi- 
gantic soldier  lifted  his  sword  to  strike.  Leo  remCj^ 
him  of  his  oath  of  allegiance:  *^  'Tis  no  time  to  sp^ik 
of  odths,*'  replied  the  soldier,  "  but  of  death ; "  and 
swearing  by  the  divine  grace,^  smote  off  the  arm  of  his 
soTcreign,  which  fell  with  the  heavy  cross;  another 
struck  off  his  head.  Michael  was  crowned  with  the 
fetters  of  his  captivity  still  on  his  legs. 

Whatever  hopes  the  clergy,  at  least  the  image-wor- 
shij^rs,  or  the  monks,  might  have  conceived  ifiehaei  tiM 
at  the  murder  of  Leo,  which  they  scrupled  a.d.  ssl 
not  to  allege  as  a  sign  of  the  divine  dis&vor  towards 
the  Iconoclasts,  were  disappointed  on  the  accession  of 
Michael  the  Stammerer.  The  new  emperor  was  a  sol- 
dier more  rude  than  the  last ;  he  could  scarcely  read. 
His  birth  was  ascribed  to  a  Phrygian  village,  chiefly  in- 
habited by  Jews ;  and  he  was  said  to  have  been  edu- 
cated in  a  strange  oreed,  which  was  neither  Judaism 
nor  Christianity.  He  affected  a  coarse  humor ;  he  did 
not  spare  the  archbishop,  who  returned  without  au- 
thority, but  without  rebuke,  from  his  exile,  and  forced 
an  interview  with  the  emperor*  Michael  received  and 
dismissed  him  with  civil  scorn.  Rumors  were  circu- 
lated, that  even  on  moi*e  sacred  subjects  he  did  not  re- 
press his  impious  sarcasms.  His  whole  conduct  seemed 
linged  with  a  kind  of  Sadduci2dng  Judaism.  He  &vored 
the  Jews  in  the  exaction  of  tribute  (perhaps  he  was 

1  "Eti  re  nord  t^  Mof  6fi6aa(  xoptroc.    This^  as  a  feet,  or  an  embeL 
ishment  of  the  historian,  is  equally  characteristic.  —  Theoph.  Contin.,  p 
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guilty  of  th^^an  of  treating  diem  with  justice),  he 
fasted  on  tli^ Jewish  Sabbath,  he  doubted  tlie  resurrec- 
tion of^^*  dead,  and  the  personality  of  the  devil,  as 
unauthorized  by  the  religion  of  Moses.^  Imag&-wor- 
shjj^he  treated  with  contemptuous  impartiali^.  He 
declared  that  he  knew  nothing  of  these  ecdesiastical 
quarrels ;  that  he  would  maintain  the  laws  and  enforce 
an  equal  toleration.  To  the  petitions  of  the  patriarch 
for  the  formal  restoration  to  his  see,  he  offered  his  con- 
sent if  the  patriarch  would  bury  the  whole  questicm, 
alike  the  decrees  of  Constantinople  and  Nicea,  in  ob- 
livion ;  and  in  a  great  public  assembly  (assembled  for 
the  purpose),  he  procUdmed  the  worship  of  images  a 
matter  altogether  indifferent.  Tet  Micharf  is  charged 
with  departing  from  his  own  lofty  rule  of  toleration. 
The  calamities  of  his  reign,  the  danger  of  the  capital 
and  the  whole  empire  from  the  invasion  of  the  apostete 
Thomas,  the  loss  of  Crete  and  of  other  islands  to  tiie 
Saracens,  were  ascribed  to  the  just  vengeance  c^  Grod 
for  the  persecutions  of  his  reign. 

But  the  wOTst  crime  of  which  Michael  was  guilty, 
in  the  sight  of  the  image-worshippers,  was  the  parent- 
age and  education  of  him  whom  the  monkish  writers 
call  the  new  Belshazszar,  Theophilus.  Michael,  in  his 
aversion  to  the  monastic  fitction,  intrusted  the  education 
of  his  son  to  a  man  of  high  character,  John  the  Gram- 
marian, whom  Theophilus  in  after  life,  having  employed 
Aj>.n».  as  his  chief  counsellor  in  civil  affiiirs,  as  am- 
bassador in  the  most  di£Scult  negotiaticms,  advanced  at 
length  to  the  see  of  Constantinq>le.  TheophUos  was 
im  Oriental,  his  enemies  no  doubt  said,  a  Mohammedan 
Sultan  on  the  throne  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Even  Ids 
1  Theoph«n.  Contiii^  p.  49. 
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marriage,  thougli  to  one  wife,  had  something  of  the  sa« 
percilious  cc«idescension  of  the  lord  of  a  harem.  The 
most  beauti&l  maidens  of  the  empire  were  a^embled, 
in  order  that  Theophilus  might  behold  and  choose  his 
bride.  Of  these,  Eacasia  was  the  loveliest.  Theophilns 
paused,  and  as  he  gazed  on  her  beauty,  in  a  strange 
moralimng  fit  he  said,  with  an  obvious  allusion  to  the 
fiUl,  "  Of  how  much  evil  hath  woman  been  the  cause  ?  " 
The  too  ready  or  too  devout  Eucasia  replied,  with  as 
evident  reference  to  the  Mother  of  Gk)d,  "  And  of  how 
much  good  ?  "  Startled  by  her  quickness  and  her  the- 
ology, Theophilns  passed  on  to  the  more  gentle  and 
modest  Theodoral  Eucasia  retired  to  shroud  her  dis- 
appointment in  a  convent.  The  justice  of  Theophi- 
lns, somewhat  ostentatiously  displayed,  was  of  that 
severe,  capricious,  but  equitable  character,  which  pre- 
vails where  the  law  being  part  of  the  religion,  the  sov- 
ereign the  hereditary  head  of  the  religion,  his  word  is 
law.  He  was  accessible  to  the  complaints  of  his  mean- 
est subjects ;  as  he  passed  on  certain  days  to  the  church 
in  the  Blachemae,  any  one  might  personally  present  a 
petition,  or  demand  redress.  As  he  rode  abroad,  he 
wonld  familiarly  inquire  the  price  of  the  cheapest  com- 
modities, and  express  his  strong  displeasure  at  what  he 
thought  exorbitant  charges.  One  instance  may  show, 
as  no  doubt  it  did  show  to  his  subjects,  the  impartiality 
and  capricious  rigor  of  his  judgments.^  Petronas,  the 
brother  of  the  empress,  had  darkened  by  a  lofty  builds 
ing  the  dwelling  of  a  poor  widow.     Once  she  appealed 


1  One  ediet,  attrilmtad  to  Theophflns,  mmj  remind  us  of  the  Emperoi 
Paul  of  Rneeift.  Himself  being  inclined  to  baldness,  he  ordained  that  aU 
hit  subjects  should  cat  their  hair  short:  to  let  it  flow  over  the  shoulden 
mcuned  a  hea;\7  penalty. 
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to  the  emperor,  but  Petronas,  secure  as  he  supposed  m 
his  interest,  disregarded  the  imperial  command  to  re- 
dress the  grieyance.  On  her  second  comjJaint,  diis 
man,  who  had  filled  offices  of  dignity,  was  ignomin- 
iootly,  publicly,  and  cruelly  scourged  in  the  niaikei- 
place.  The  haughty,  rather  Roman,  contempt  of 
Theophilus  for  commerce,  appears  in  his  commanding 
a  vessel  full  of  precious  Syrian  merchandise  to  be 
abMomt^Qt  burned,  though  it  belonged  to  the  Empress 
•^**'"'™*  Theodora,  reproaching  her  with  degrading  the 
imperial  dignity  to  the  paltry  gains  of  commerce,^  The 
revenues,  which  he  had  in  some  degree  restored  by 
economy  or  by  better  administration  and  increased  per- 
haps by  the  despised  commerce  to  Constantinople,  he 
expended  with  Eastern  magnificence.  He  sent  a 
stately  embassy  to  the  caliph  at  Bagdad.  John  the 
Grammarian  represented  his  sovereign,  and  was  fiir- 
nished  with  instructions  and  with  presents  intended  to 
dazzle  the  Barbarian.  Of  two  vessels  of  enormous 
cost,  which  he  was  to  eichibit  at  a  great  feast,  one  was 
intentionally  lost,  that  the  ambassador  might  astonish 
the  Saracen  with  his  utter  indifference,  and  produce 
with  greater  effect  the  second  and  &r  more  splendid 
vase  of  silver,  fiiU  of  gold  coins.  A  scene  of  gorgeous 
emulation  took  place.  The  caliph  poured  out  his  gold, 
which  John  affected  to  treat  as  so  much  dust;  the 
caliph  brought  forth  a  hundred  Christian  captives, 
splendidly  attired,  and  offered  them  to  the  ambassa- 
dors, who  refiised  them  till  they  could  repay  an  equal 

1  Oibbon  (as  Schlosser  has  observ^ed)  has  exaggerated  the  cniel  poniafa- 
m  mts  of  Theophilus.  With  Sohloeser,  I  ind  no  antbonty  for,  »  The  prin- 
cipal ministers,  for  some  venial  offences,  for  some  defect  of  equity  or  vigi- 
lance, a  prefect,  a  qnsestor,  a  captain  of  the  guard,  were  banished  or  muti- 
lated, or  scalded  with  burning  pitch,  or  bumed  in  tiie  Hippodrome.'* 
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nninber  of  Saracen  captives.  Yet  all  this  rivalDhip 
-mtb  the  Hagarene,  as  he  is  contemptuously  called 
by  contemporary  histcMpy,  though  it  soon  gave  place 
to  implacable  hostility  and  uninterrupted  war,  would 
confirm  with  the  image-worshippers  the  close  alliance 
between  Iconodasm  and  Mohammedanism.  Even  in 
the  other  branch  of  expenditure  in  which  Theophilua 
displayed  his  magnificence,  the  sumptuous  buildings 
with  which  he  adorned  Constantinople  (a  palace  built 
on  the  model  of  a  Saracenic  one,  belonging  to  the 
caliph,  in  the  same  style,  and  same  variety  of  struc* 
ture  and  material),  would  display  a  sympathy  in  tastes, 
offisn»ve  to  devout  feeling.^  Though  among  his  splen- 
did edifices  churches  were  not  wanting,  one  especially^ 
dedicated  to  St.  Michael  the  Archangel,  called  Trici- 
natus,  firom  its  triple  apse. 

A  character  like  that  of  Theophilus,  stem  and  ar* 
bitrary  even  in  his  virtues,  determined  in  his  resolu 
tions,  and  void  of  compassion  against  those  who  offend- 
ed against  his  justice,  that  is  his  will,  was  not  likely, 
when  he  declared  himself  an  Iconoclast,  to  conduct  a 
religious  persecution  without  extreme  rigor.  He  was 
a  man  of  fiur  higher  education  than  the  former  image- 
breaking  emperors,  and  saw  no  doubt  more  clearly 
the  real  grounds  of  the  controversy.  Theophilus 
wrote  poetry,   if   the  miserable  iambics  with  which 

1  John  the  Grtmrnarian,  on  his  return  from  Syria,  persuaded  the  Em- 
peror rd  ToO  Bpvcv  6v{ucTopa  np6c  t^  t«v  lapoKip^  KaraaKevaa^^vai 
dfioioctv,  h  re  ajfifiaai  koI  irouuXl^  fjfjdh  iKeivuv  rb  ai/voXov  napaXXar- 
rovTo.  —  Theophan.  Contin.,  p.  98.  Symeon  Magister  assigns  a  different 
period  to  this  palace,  which  he  embellishes  with  the  Eastern  luxury  of  nap- 
aSeiaoif  and  tanks  of  water.  This,  however,  shows  that  ah%ady  there  was 
a  peculiar  Saracenic  style  of  building,  new  to  the  Romans,  and  introduced 
into  Constantinople.  The  fact  is  not  unworthy  of  notice  in  the  history  of 
architecture. 
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he  wished  to  brand  the  ftces  of  some  of  his  Tictim8 
may  be  so  called.  He  composed  church  music ;  some 
of  his  hymns  were  admitted  into  the  church  senrice, 
in  which  the  emperor  himself  led  the  choir.^ 

Theophilus  could  not  but  perceiye  the  fiulure,  and 
disdain  to  imitate  his  father's  temporizing  policy,  who 
endeavored  to  tolerate  the  monks,  while  he  discouraged 
image-worship.^  He  avowed  his  determination  to  ex- 
tirpate both  at  once.  Leo  the  Armenian  and  Michad 
the  Stammerer  had  attempted  to  restrict  the  honors 
paid  to  images;  Theophilus  prohiUted  the  making 
PMMentM  new  ones,  and  ordered  that  in  every  chmdi 
■hippm.  they  should  be  efiaced,  and  the  walls  covered 
with  pictures  of  birds  and  beasts.  The  sacred  vessels, 
adorned  with  figures,  w^re  pro&ned  by  unhallowed 
hands,  sold  in  the  public  markets,  and  melted  for  thar 
metal.  The  prisons  were  foil  of  painters,  of  monki 
and  ecclesiastics  of  all  orders.  The  monks,  driven 
fix)m  their  convents,  fled  to  desert  places ;  some  per- 
ished of  cold  and  hunger,  some  threw  off  the  pro- 
scribed dress,  yet  retained  the  sacred  character  and 
habits ;  others  seized  the  (^portunity  of  returning  to 
the  pleasures  as  to  the  dress  <^  the  world. 

Yet  in  the  mass  of  the  monastic  Action  the  fonati- 
cism  of  the  emperor  was  encountered  by  a  fonatidsm 
of  resistaiK^e,  sometimes  silent,  sullen  and  stubborn, 
sometimes  glorying  in  provoking  the  wrath  of  the 

^  O^  impngrfyjaro  rd  x^H^ovofidv,  leading  them  it  ehoold  seem  hj  the 
motion  of  his  band.  The  clergy  aiipear  to  have  made  the  empoor  paj  for 
the  privilege  of  indulging  hia  tastes.  Aodc  r^  JcAi^p^  abr^  ^rpoc  i*^ 
roitTov  xpvaoO  knarbv.  —  Theophan.  Contin.,  p.  107. 

'  Theophilus  caused  to  be  constructed  two  organs,  entirely  erf"  gold,  sal 
with  precious  stones;  and  a  tree  of  gold,  on  which  sat  birds  which  tang  hj 
a  mechanical  contrivance,  the  air  being  conveyed  by  hidden  pipes.  —  Sym 
•on  Hagister,  p.  627. 
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persecutor.  One  whole  brotherhood,  that  of  the 
Abrahamites,  presented  themselves  before  the  emperor, 
Thej  asserted  on  the  evidence,  as  thej  said,  of  the 
most  ancient  &iher8,^  that  image-worship  dated  firom 
the  times  of  the  apostles;  they  appealed  to  the  pic- 
tures of  the  Saviour  by  St.  Luke,  and  to  the  holy 
Veronica.  Irritated  by  their  obstinacy,  and  not  likely 
to  be  convinced  by  such  arguments,  the  emperor  drove 
them  with  insults  and  severe  chastisements  from  the  city. 
They  took  refuge  in  a  church,  on  an  island  in  the  Eux- 
ine,  dedicated  to  John  the  Baptist  the  awful?  Th^re 
they  are  said  to  have  sujBered  martyrdom.  Another 
stubborn  monk,  the  emperor,  in  a  more  mercifid  mood, 
sent  to  his  learned  minister,  John  the  Grammarian. 
The  monk,  according  to  the  historian,  reduced-  the 
minister  to  silence:  if  discomfited,  the  Grammarian 
bore  his  defeat  with  equanimity,  the  successftd  con 
troversialist  was  allowed  to  retire  and  wait  for  better 
times  in  a  monastery. 

There  was  another  monk,  however,  named  Lazarus, 
a  distinguished  painter,  whom  the  emperor  could  in- 
duce by  no  persuasion  to  abandon  his  idolatrous  art^ 
As  milder  measures  failed,  Lazarus  was  cruelly  scourged 
and  imprisoned.  He  still  persisted  in  exercising  his  for 
bidden  skill,  and  hot  iron  plates  were  placed  on  his  guil- 
ty hands.  The  illness  of  the  empress  saved  his  life ;  he 
too  took  refuge  in  the  diurch  of  the  Baptist,  where, 
having  recovered  the  use  of  his  hands,  he  painted 
^  that  fearful  harbinger  of  the  Lord,"  and  on  the  res- 
toration  of  images,  a  celebrated  picture  of  the  Saviour 
over  the  gate  Ghalce. 

1  Dionysii^  (tlie  pseado  DIoDTthK)  Hierotheiu,  aad  Irensm. 
s  Tot)  ^€^3ipoO. 
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Two  others,  Theophilns,  and  his  brother  Theodoras, 
for  presuming  to  overpower  the  emperor  m  aigomait, 
and  to  adduce  a  passage  in  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  not,  as 
the  emperor  declared,  in  his  copy,  suffered  a  more  cmd 
pmiishment.  Their  feces  were  branded  with  some 
wretched  iambic  verses,  composed  by  the  emperor; 
they  were  th^  banished ;  one  died,  the  other  survived 
to  see  the  triumph  of  image-worship.^ 

This  religious  war  seems  to  have  been  waged  by  the 
emperor  on  one  side,  and  the  monks  on  the  other,  with 
no  disturbance  of  the  general  peace  of  the  Ehnpire. 
No  pcqmlar  tumults  demanded  the  interference  of  the 
government  The  people,  weary  or  indifferent,  sub- 
mitted in  apathy  to  the  alternate  destruction  and  res- 
toration of  images.  But  for  the  fiital  passion  of  The- 
ophilus  for  war  against  the  Saracens,  in  which,  witib 
great  personal  valor,  bat  no  less  military  inci^>acity,  he 
was  in  general  unsuccessfel,  he  might  have  maintained 
the  Empire  during  all  the  later  years  of  his  r^;n  in 
wealth  and  prosperity. 

The  history  of  Iconoclasm  has  a  remarkable  uni- 
Theodoift  fermity.  Another  female  in  power,  another 
«BipzMt.  restoration  q{  images.  After  the  death  of 
Theophilus  his  widow  Theodora  administered  the  em- 
pire, in  the  name  of  her  youthful  son  Michael,  called 
afterwards,  the  Drunkard.  Theodora,  like  her  own 
mother  Theocdsta,  had  alwajrs  wor^pped  images  in 
private.  Twice  the  dangerous  secret  had  been  be- 
trayed to  the  emperor  that  the  females  of  his  own 
family  practised  this  forbidd^i  idolatry.     On  one  occsr 

1  All  the  historiaiiB  (monks)  relate  this  stnnge  stoiy,  bnt  the  paoage  m 
Isaiah  fiiYoraUe  to  Imago^wonhSp^  aad  foigfd  by  tke  monks,  is  ratfaar  sat- 
plcioat  *,  as  well  aa  twelve  iambic  verses  tattooed  on  their  fiMxe. 
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sion  the  children  prattled  about  the  pretty  toys  which 
their  grandmother  kept  in  a  chest  and  took  out,  kissing 
them  herself  and  offering  them  to  the  children's  re- 
spectful kisses.  Another  time  a  dwarf,  kept  as  a 
buffoon  in  the  palace,  surprised  the  empress  taking  the 
images,  which  he  called  by  the  same  undignified  name, 
frc»n  under  her  pillow,  and  paying  them  every  kind 
of  homage.  The  empress  received  a  severe  rebuke ; 
the  dwarf  was  well  flogged  for  his  impertinent  curi- 
osity. Theodora  learned  caution,  but  brooded  in  secret 
over  her  tutelar  images. 

No  sooner  was  Theophilus  dead  than  the  monks,  no 
doubt  in  the  secret  of  Theodora's  concealed  attachment 
to  images,  poured  into  Constantinople  from  all  quar- 
ters. At  this  juncture  the  brave  Manuel,  the  general 
who  had  more  than  once  retrieved  the  deficits  of  The- 
ophilus, once  had  actually  rescued  him  firom  the  hands 
of  the  Saracens,  and  who  had  been  appointed  under 
the  wiU  of  the  emperor  one  of  the  guardians  of  the 
empire,  fell  dangerously  iU.  The  monks  beset  his  bed- 
side, working  at  once  on  his  hopes  of  recovery  and  his 
fears  of  death.  Manuel  yielded,  and  threw  the  weight 
of  his  authority  into  the  party  of  the  image-worship- 
pers. Theodora  had  before  feared  to  cope  with  the 
strength  of  the  opposite  fitction,  so  long  dominant  and 
in  possession  of  many  of  the  more  important  civil  and 
military  dignities.  She  now  ventured  to  send  an  offi* 
cer  of  the  palace  to  command  the  patriarch,  John 
the  Grammarian,  either  to  recant  his  Iconoclastie 
opinions,  or  to  withdraw  from  Constantinople.  The 
patriarch  is  accused  of  a  paltry  artifice.  He  opened  a 
vein  in  the  region  of  his  stomach,  and  showed  himself 
wounded  and  bleeding  to  the  people*     The  rumor 
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spread  that  the  empress  had  attempted  to  assassinate 
.  the  patriarch.  But  the  fiaud  was  detected,  exposed, 
acknowledged.  The  abashed  patriarch  withdrew,  up- 
AJ>.843.  pitied  and  despised,  into  the  suburfaa.  Me- 
thodios  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  the  patriarchate. 
The  worshippers  of  images  were  in  triumph. 

But  Theodora,  still  tenderly  attached  to  the  memory 
of  her  husband,  demanded  as  the  price  of  her  ines- 
timable services  in  the  restoration  of  images,  abecdutioi 
for  the  sin  of  his  Iccmoclasm  and  his  persecution  c£  the 
image-worsliippers.  Methodius  gravely  replied,  that 
the  power  of  the  clergy  to  grant  absolution  to  the 
living  was  unbounded,  but  of  those  who  had  died  in 
obstinate  sin,  they  had  no  authority  to  cancel  or  to 
mitigate  the  damnation.  Even  her  own  firi^ids  sos 
pected  the  empress  of  a  pious  lie  when  she  assertef 
and  even  swore,  that  her  husband,  in  the  agony  o 
death,  had  expressed  his  bitter  repentance,  had  ascribe: 
all  the  calamities  of  his  reign  to  his  stubborn  heresy, 
had  actually  entreated  her  to  bring  him  the  images, 
had  passionately  kissed  diem,  and  so  rendered  up  his 
^irit  to  the  ministering  angels.  The  clergy,  out  of 
respect  to  the  empress  and  zeal  for  their  own  otgect, 
did  not  question  too  closely  the  death-bed  penitence  of 
Theophilus;  with  one  consent  they  pronounced  his 
pardon  befScHre  Grod,  and  gave  a  written  sentence  of  his 
absolution  to  the  empress. 

All  was  now  easy ;  the  fanaticism  of  Iconodasm  was 
exhausted  or  rebuked.  A  solemn  festival  was  appoint- 
ed for  the  restoration  of  images.  The  whole  cleigy 
of  Constantinople,  and  all  who  could  flock  in  from  the 
neighborhood,  met  in  and  before  the  palace  of  die 
archbishop,  and  marched  in  procession  with   crosses. 
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torches,  and  incense,  to  the  church  of  St.  Sophia. 
There  they  were  met  by  the  empress  and  her  infant 
son  Michael.  They  made  the  circuit  of  the  r«b.  19,  M2. 
church,  with  their  burning  torches,  paying  homage  to 
every  image  and  picture,  which  had  been  carefully 
restored,  never  again  to  be  efl&ced  till  the  days  of 
later,  more  terrible  Iconoclasts,  the  Ottoman  Turks. 

The  Greek  Church  from  that  time  has  celebrated 
the  anniversary  of  this  festival  with  loyal  fidelity.^ 
The  successors  of  Methodius,  particularly  the  learned 
Photius,  were  only  ssealous  to  consummate  the  work 
of  his  predecessors,  and  images  have  fonned  part  of 
the  recognized  religious  worship  of  the  Eastern  world. 

^  Ifothodioft  was  PatriaiGli  onlr  ftmr  Titn. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

nVERAKCSE  OF  6BEEK  AND  LATIN  CHBI8TIANITT. 

Up  to  the  eighth  century  Rome  had  not  been  abso- 
lutely diaBevered  ^m  the  ancient  and  decrepit  ciTi]]- 
n^^  cation  of  the  old  Enq>ire.  After  a  short 
•wtwy.  period  of  subjection  to  the  Ostrogothic  king- 
dom, by  the  conquest  of  Justinian  she  had  sank  into  a 
provincial  city  of  the  Eastern  realm.  In  the  ei^th 
century  she  suddenly,  as  it  were,  burst  the  bonds  of 
her  connection  with  the  older  state  of  things,  digoined 
herself  forever  from  the  efiete  and  hopeless  East,  and 
placed  herself  at  the  head  of  the  rude  as  yet,  and 
dimly  descried  and  remote,  but  more  promising  and 
vigorous  civilization  of  the  West.  The  Byzantine 
Empire  became  a  separate  world,  Greek  Christianity 
a  separate  religion.  The  West,  after  some  struggle, 
created  its  own  empire:  its  natives  formed  an  inde- 
pendent system,  either  of  warring  or  of  confederate 
nations.  Latin  Christianity  was  the  life,  the  principle 
of  union,  of  all  the  West;  its  centre,  papal  Rome. 

Mohammedanism  —  which  was  gradually  encircling 
and  isolating  the  Byzantine  Empire  from  its  outlying 
provinces,  obtaining  the  naval  superiority  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  subjecting  the  islands  to  her  sway; 
which,  with  the  yet  unconverted  Bulgarians,  frdly 
occupied  all  the  Eastern  armies,  and  left  the  Emperor 
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witfaont  power  to  protect  or  even  keep  in  subjection 
the  Exarchate  and  the  Italian  dependencies  —  was  the 
remoter  cause  of  the  emancipation  of  the  West.  The 
Koran  thus  in  some  d^ree,  by  breaking  off -all  corre- 
spondence with  the  East,  contributed  to  deliver  the 
Pope  from  a  distant  and  arbitrary  master,  and  to  re- 
lieve him  firom  that  harassing  rivalry  with  which  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  consttotly  renewed  his 
pretensions  to  equality  or  to  superiority;  and  so 
placed  him  alone  in  undisputed  dignity  at  the  head 
of  Western  Christendom.  But  the  immediate  cause 
of  this  disruption  and  final  severance  between  the 
East  and  West  was  the  Iconoclasm  of  the  Eastern 
emperors.  Other  signs  of  estrangement  might  seem 
to  forebode  this  inevitable  revolution.  The  line  of 
Justinian,  the  conqueror  of  Italy,  after  it  had  been 
dqxMed  and  had  reassumed  the  Empire  in  the  person 
of  the  younger  emperor  of  that  name,  was  now  ex- 
tinct Adventurer  after  advaiturer  had  risen  to  power, 
and  this  continual  revolution  could  not  but  weaken  the 
attachment,  especially  of  foreign  subjects,  who  might 
think,  or  choose  to  think,  succession  and  hereditary 
descent  the  only  strcmg  titles  to  their  obedience.  Rome 
and  Italy  must  thus  ignominiously  acknowledge  every 
rude  or  low-bom  soldier  whom  the  rabble  of  Constan- 
tinople, the  court,  or  more  powerful  army,  might  ele- 
vate to  the  throne. 

The  exarchal  government  from  the  first  had  only 
been  powerfiil  to  tyrannize  and  feeble  to  {h'o-  Bnroiif  ^t 
tect.     The  Exarch  was  like  the  satrap  of  an  »*^'^- 
oLd  Extern  monarchy;  and  this  was  more  and  more 
sensibly  felt  throughout  Italy.     Without  abandoning 
any  (^  its  inferior  demands   on   the  obedience,  thia 
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rule  was  becoming  less  and  less  able  to  resist  die 
growing  power  and  enterprise  of  the  Lombards,  or 
even  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  Italian  dependencies. 
The  exarchate  had  still  strength  to  levy  tribate,  and 
to  enforce  heavy  taxation,  the  prodace  of  which  was 
sent  to  Constantinople.  It  repaid  these  hardens  but 
scantily  by  any  of  the  defensive  or  conservative  offices 
o(  government.  During  the  pontificate  of  John  VL, 
the  Exarch  Theophylact  had  only  been  protected  from 
the  resentment  of  his  own  soldiery  by  the  interference 
of  the  pope.  The  most  unambitioas  pontiff  migtrt 
wish  to  detach  his  country  and  his  people  from  &e 
fidling  fortunes  of  the  Byzantine  Empire.  If  he 
looked  to  Rome,  its  alliance  to  the  E^t  was  but 
of  recent  date,  the  conquest  of  Justinian ;  if  to  his 
own  position,  he  could  not  but  know  that  the  succes- 
sor of  St.  Peter  held  a  much  higher  place,  both  as  to 
i*espect  and  authority,  before  he  had  sunk  into  a  sub- 
ject of  Constantinople.  Never  till  this  period  in  the 
papal  annals  had  a  pope  be^i  summoned,  like  a  meanei 
/^  subject,  to  give  an  account  of  lus  spiritual  proceedings 
in  a  foreign  city ;  nor  had  he  been  seized  and  hurried 
away,  with  insult  and  cruel  ill  usage,  to  Constantino- 
ple, and,  like  the  unhappy  Martin,  left  to  perish  in 
exile. 

Whatever  lingering  loyalty,  under  these  tiying  cir- 
cumstances, might  prevail  in  Italy,  or  in  die  mind  of 
the  pontiff,  to  the  old  Roman  government — whatever 
repugnance  to  the  yoke  of  Barbarians,  which  might 
seem  the  only  alternative  when  they  should  cease  to 
be  the  subjects  of  the  Empire  —  these  bonds  of  at- 
tachment were  at  once  rudely  broken  when  the  em« 
neror  became  an  heresiarch  ;  not  a  specnhttive  beresi* 
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arch  on  Bome  abstract  and  mysterions  doctrine,  but 
the  head  of  a  heresy  which  struck  at  the  root  of  the 
popular  religion  —  of  the  daily  worship  of  the  people. 
In  general  estimation,  an  Iconoclastic  Emperor  almost 
ceased  to  be  a  Christian :  his  tenets  were  those  of  a 
Jew  or  a  Mohammedan.  In  the  East  the  emperor, 
from  fear,  from  persuasion,  or  from  conviction,  ob- 
tained, at  one  time  at  least,  a  formidable  party  in  his 
fiftvor,  even  among  the  cWgy.  But  for  the  monks, 
images  mi^t  have  disappeared  from  the  East.  In  the 
West,  iconoclasm  was  met  with  universal  aversion  and 
hostOity.  The  Italian  mind  had  rivalled  the  image-wor- 
Greek  in  the  fertility  with  which  it  had  fos- -"p  *»  ^^^^ 
tered  the  growth  of  image-worship:  it  adhered  to  it 
with  stronger  pertinacity.  The  expressive  symbol  of 
the  fourth  century,  and  the  suggestive  picture,  which 
was,  in  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  to  be  the  book 
of  Scripture  to  the  unlearned,  had  expanded  into  the 
fondest  attachment  to  the  images  of  saints  and  mar- 
tyrs, the  Virgin,  and  the  Saviour.  In  this  as  in  all 
^e  other  great  controversies,  from  good  fortune,  from 
sagacity,  from  sympathy  with  the  popular  feeling,  its 
adherents  would  say  from  a  higher  guidance,  the 
papacy  took  the  popular  and  eventually  successfril 
side.  The  foipe  was  again  not  the  dictator,  he  was 
the  representative  of  the  religious  mind  of  the  age. 
One  of  the  more  recent  popes,  the  timid  John  VII., 
a  Greek  by  birth,  might  seem  almost  prophetically  to 
have  committed  the  papal  see  to  the  support  John  tu. 
of  image-worship,  and  resistance  to  an  iconoclastic  em- 
peror. In  a  chapel  which  he  dedicated  in  honor  of  the 
Virgm,  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  the  walls  were  in 
laid  with  pictures  of  the  holy  fethers;  and  throughout 
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Bocne  he  lavislily  adorned  the  churches  witli  pictorei 
and  statues*  Gregory  II.  had  no  doobt  often  wcnnship- 
ped  in  public  before  these  works  of  his  holy  predecessor. 

The  character  of  Gregoiy  U.  does  not  warrant  the 
Qngofju.  belief  that  he  had  formed  any  deliberate  plan 
A.D.  Tii-m.  of  policy  for  the  alienation  of  Italy  fixnn  the 
Eastern  Empire.  He  was  actuated  not  by  worldly 
but  by  religious  passions  —  by  zeal  for  imageift,  not  by 
any  splendid  vision  of  the  independence  <^  Italy.  For 
where  indeed  could  be  found  the  protecting,  the  or- 
ganizing, the  administratiye  and  ruling  power  which 
could  replace  the  abrogated  authority  of  the  Emjare? 
The  papacy  had  not  yet  asfHied  to  the  attributes  and 
(unctions  of  temporal  soyereignty. 

In  Italy  the  Lombard  kingdom  in  the  north,  with  its 
kindred  dukedcons  of  Benevento  and  Spoleto  in  dte 
south,  alone  possessed  the  strength  and  vigor  of  settled 
government^  Under  the  long  and  comparatively 
peaceful  reign  of  Rotharis,  it  had  enjoyed  what  appears 
almost  fabulous  prosperity:  it  had  its  code  of  laws. 
Liutprand  now  filled  the  throne,  a  prince  of  great 
ambition  and  enterprise.  If  the  papacy  had  entered 
into  a  confederacy  of  interests  with  the  Lombard  kings, 
and  contenting  itself  with  spiritual  power,  by  which 
it  might  have  ruled  almost  uncontrolled  over  Barba- 
rian monarchs,  and  with  large  ecdedastical  possessions 
without  sovereign  rights,  Italy  mi^t  again  perhaps 
have  been  consolidated  into  a  great  kingdom.  But 
this  policy,  which  the  papacy  was  too  Roman  to  par- 
sue  with  the  Gothic  kings,  or  which  was  repudiated 

1  From  685  to  651.  Daring  all  this  period  Catholic  aod  Arian  bishd^ 
presided  over  their  sepal  %te  congregationa  In  moat  of  the  citiea  of  Italr  — 
f^  Beaa,  Baa  Empire,  Iviii.  4. 
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as  bringing  a  powerftd  temporal  monarch  in  too  close 
collision  with  the  supreme  pontiff,  was  even  less*  likely 
to  be  adopted  with  the  Lombards.^  Between  the 
papal  see  and  the  Lombard  sovereigns  —  indeed  be- 
tween the  Lombards  and  the  Italian  clergy  —  there 
seems  almost  from  first  to  last  to  have  prevailed  an 
implacable  and  inexplicable  antipathy.  Of  all  the  con- 
querelas  of  Italy,  these  (according  to  more  favorable 
historians)  orderly  and  peace^  people  are  represented 
as  the  most  irreclaimably  savage.  The  taint  of  their 
original  Arianism  was  indeUble.  No  terms  are  too 
strong  with  the  popes  to  express  their  detestation  of 
the  Lombards. 

According  to  the  coarse  of  events,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
traced  in  chronolc^cal  order,  Gregory  remained  war 
rering  and  confonnded  by  these  simultaneous  but  con- 
flicting passions :  his  determination  to  resist  an  icono- 
clastic emperor,  and  his  dread  of  the  Lombard  suprem- 
acy in  Italy.  Up  to  the  t^nth  year  of  lus  pontificate 
he  had  been  occupied  by  the  more  peaceful  duties  of 
his  stadon.  He  had  averted  the  aggressions  of  the 
Lombard  dukes  on  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter;  he 
had  commissioned  Boni&ce  to  preach  theA.0.719. 
Gospel  in  Germany;  he  had  extended  his  paternal 
care  over  the  churches  in  England.  No  doubt,  even 
if  his  more  formal  epistles  had  not  yet  been  deUvered, 
he  had  expostulated  with  the  emperor  on  the  first  ap  • 
pearances  of  his  hostility  to  images^  repeatedly,  fire- 

I  Yet  the  Lombards  had  more  than  once  defended  the  Pope  against  the 
Exarch.  —  Epist.  Ohadi.  Episcop.  Mediol.  ad  Carol.  M.  de  Tranelat.  S. 
Angosdn.  Olrad  says  of  Liutprand,  that  he  was  "  protector  et  defensor 
Sdelis  Eeclenarum  I)ei Christianissimns  fait  ao  religionis  amator." 

s  On  the  first  intelligence  of  the  Emperor's  open  ioonodasm,  the  Popr 
■ent  eveiTwhere  letters,  "  cavere  se  Christianos,  qaod  orta  fuisset  impie* 
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qnentlj,  if  not  by  private  letters,  probabij  by  odier 
missives. 

But  the  &tal  edict  came  to  Italy  as  to  one  of  the 
iMoooiMcie  provinces  subject  to  the  Emperor  Leo.  The 
A3. 7».  Exarch  Scholasticos  commanded  it  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  city  of  Ravenna.  The  people  broke  out 
in  instant  insurrection,  declared  their  determinatMHi 
to  renounce  their  allegiance  rather  than  permit  theff 
churches  to  be  despoiled  of  their  holiest  ornaments, 
A.V.7S7.  attacked  the  soldiery,  and  maintained  a  des* 
perate  conflict  for  the  mastery  of  the  city.  Liutprand, 
the  Lombard  king,  had  been  watching  in  eager  expec- 
tation of  tliis  strife  to  expel  the  exarch,  and  to  add 
the  whole  Roman  territory  to  his  dominions.  With 
LomUrdt      a  larflc  force  he  sat  down  b^re  Ravenna. 

take  Bi-  ^ 

VMS*.  Though  the  garrison  made  a  vigorous  de- 
fence, Liutprand,  by  declaring  himself  a  devout  wor- 
shipper of  images,  won  the  populace  to  his  par^, 
Ravenna  surrendered;  the. troops  of  Liu^rand  epresA 
without  resistance  over  the  whole  Pentapolis. 

Gregory  was  alarmed,  for  if  he  hated  the  heretical 
emperor,  he  had  no  less  dread  and  dislike  of  the  con- 
quering Lombard.^  The  establishm^it  of  this  odiois 
sovereignty  throughout  Italy,  which  had  be^i  so  long 
making  its  silent  aggressions  in  Uie  South,  with  a  king 
of  the  unmeasured  ambition  and  ability  of  Idutprand, 
was  even  more  formidable  to  the  pope  than  the  effiste 
tyranny  of  Constantinople.^ 

Gregory  first    discerned,  among    her    islands  aud 

1  "  QaiAi  pecoato  ikvente,  Ravenna  torn  drHas,  qua  eapnt  axtat  obubsb 
a  nom  dieendd  gente  Longol)«rdonim  capta  ast.**  ^Grag.  Epiat.  x. 

*  The  ohronology  Is  eo  anoertain,  that  I  have  been  constrained  to  ftlknr 
■ometimet  one  authority,  sometimes  another  —  Baronios,  Pagi,  Minmton  > 
and  so  have  endeavored  to  trace  the  historical  seqaenoe  of  event* 
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marshes,  the  rising  power  of  Venice,  equal-  y^,jp^ 
ly  jealous  with  himsdf  of  the"  raitension  of  *•*•  '*'• 
the  Lombard  power.      There  the  exarch  had  taken 
reftige.     At  the  instigation  of  Gregory  a  league  was 
formed  of  the  maritime  forces  of  Venice,  already  of 
some  importance,  nominally  with  the  exarch,  really 
with  the  i)ope,  and  the  whole  Roman  or  By-  E»^nii» 
zantine  troops.     Ravenna  was  retaken  while  "***^' 
Liutprand  was  at  Pavia,  and  before  he  could  collect 
his  army  to  relieve  it. 

Gregory  was  still  outwardly  a  loyal  subject  of  the 
emperor,  but  the  breach  was  inevitable.  Iconoclasm 
had  now  become  fanaticism  with  Leo;  and  Gregory, 
whether  his  celebrated  letters  had  yet  been  dispatched 
or  were  only  in  preparation,  was  as  resolute  in  his 
assertion  of  image-worship.  Rxmiors  spread,  and 
were  generally  believed,  that  the  Iconoclast  had  sent 
orders  to  seize  or  to  murder  the  pope.  Each  succes- 
sive officer  who  was  sent  to  retrieve  the  imperial  affairs 
was  supposed  to  be  charged  with  this  impious  mission. 
Leo,  no  doubt,  would  have  scrupled  as  little  as  his 
predecessors  to  order  the  apprehension  of  the  refractory 
prelate,  and  his  transportation  to  Constantinople ;  nor 
if  blood  had  been  shed  in  resistance  to  his  commands, 
would  he  have  considered  it  an  inexpiable  crime.^  But 
the  pope  believed  himself,  or  declared  his  belief,  that  he 
was  menaced  with  secret  assassination.  Three  persons 
are  named  —  the  Duke  Basil,  Jordan  the  Chartulary, 
and  John  sumamed  Lurion  —  as  meditating  this  crime, 
under  the  sanction  first  of  Marinus,  Duke  of  the  city 
of  Rome,  afterwards  of  Paul,  who  was  sent  as  Exarch 
lo  restore  the  imperial  ascendency.     Two  of  these 

1  Ck>inp.  Maratori  sub  ann.  Dccxzyn. 
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murderers  were  killed  by  the  people ;  the  third,  Basil, 
turned  monk  to  save  his  life*^  Paul  the  Elxarch  occu- 
pied Ravenna,  which,  with  the  P^itapolis,  with  Some 
and  Naples,  were  the  only  parts  of  Italy  still  in  posses^ 
si^n  of  the  emperor,  though  Venice  owned  a  doubtful 
allegiance.  It  was  announced  that  the  Exarch  intend- 
ed to  march  to  Rome  to  d^>06e  the  Pope,  and  at  the 
same  time  measures  were  to  be  taken  to  destroy  the 
images  in  the  churches  tliroughout  Italy.  The  whole 
territory  —  Venice,  the  Pentapolis,  Rome  —  at  once 
rose  up  in  defence  of  the  Pope.  They  declared  that 
they  would  not  recognize  the  commission  of  Panl ;  his 
generals  began  to  contemplate  their  separate  indepeo- 
dence.  They  were  only  prevented  by  the  prudence  rf 
Gregory  firom  proclaiming  a  new  emperor,  and  sending 
him  against  Constantinople.  The  crafty  Lombards 
again  joined  the  p(^ular  cause.  Exhilaratus,  Doke  d 
Naples,  said  to  have  plotted  against  the  ]pope's  life,  wv 
slain  with  his  son.  Ravenna  was  divided  between  the 
papal  and  imperial  factions.  The  Exarch  fell  in  the 
tumult.  The  Lombards  were  the  gainers  in  all  these 
commotions :  they  occupied  all  the  strong  places  in  the 
Exarchate  and  in  the  Pentapolis. 

A  new  Exarch,  the  last  Ebcarch  of  Ravenna,  £«tj 
chins,  landed  at  Naples.  He  is  likewise  accused  d 
designing  to  send  a  band  of  assassins  to  Rome,  to  mar- 
der,  not  only  the  Pope,  but  also  the  chief  nobles  of  the 
city.  But  for  the  intervention  of  the  Pope,  they  wooM 
have  retaliated  by  sending  assassins  to  kill  the  'ExBick 
A  fearful  state  of  Christian  society  when  such  acts,  ii 

^  Gregoiy  Is  silent  in  his  letters  about  these  attempts  at  fftirannjnal 
Bat  the  leCteis  may  hare  been  written,  eren  if  not  delivved,  b«lbi«  dl 
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not  designed,  were  believed  to  be  designed  bj  both  par- 
ties t 

All  Rome  pledged  itself  by  a  solemn  oath  to  live  and 
die  in  defence  of  their  Pontiff^  —  the  protector  of  the 
images  in  their  churches.  The  Lombards  were  equally 
Joud  in  their  protestations  of  reverence  for  his  person. 
The  ban  of  excommunication  was  issued  against  the 
Exarch,  t  je  odious  mutilator  and  destroyer  of  those 
holy  memorials.  Eutychius  at  first  attempted  to  alien* 
ate  the  Lombards  from  the  papal  interest,  but  it  now 
suited  the  politic  Liutprand  to  adhere  in  the  closest 
league  to  the  rebellious  Romans.  Eutychius  had  not 
offered  a  tempting  price  for  his  alliance.  Some  time 
after,  coveting  the  independent  dukedoms  of  Spoleto 
and  Benevento,  Liutprand  entered  into  secret  negotia- 
tions with  the  Exarch.  The  dukedoms  by  this  treaty 
were  to  be  the  share  of  the  Lombard  king,  Rome  to  be 
restored  to  its  allegiance  to  the  emperor.  Liutprand 
having  made  himself  master  of  Spoleto,  and  a.j>.  729. 
thus  partly  gained  his  own  ends,  advanced  to  Rome, 
and  encamped  in  the  field  of  Nero.^  The  Pope,  like 
his  predecessors,  went  forth  to  overawe  by  his  com- 
manding sanctity  this  new  Barbarian  conqueror,  who 
threatened  the  Holy  City.  It  pleased  Liutprand  to  be 
overawed ;  he  was  not  too  sincere  in  his  design  to  re- 
store the  imperial  authority  in  Rome.  He  played 
admirably  the  part  of  a  pious  son  of  the  Churcli ;  lus 
conduct,  as  doubtless  he  intended,  contrasted  no  little 
to  his  advantage  with  that  of  the  sacrilegious  Icono- 
clast Leo.     He  cast  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope,  he 

^  ^  Qai  ex  ecnptis  nefi&ndam  yiri  (Exarchi)  dolositatem  despidentes  uiui 
M  qnaai  fratres  Bomani  atque  Longobardi  catenft  fidei  constrinxenmt  cnoctt 
mortem  pro  defonsione  PonUficis  sustinere  gloriosam.*'  —  Olradi,  Epiat. 

<  Anastasioa,  Vit 
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pat  off  his  armor  and  all  his  splendid  dress,  his  giTdie, 
uatpnad  ^^®  8word,  his  gauntlets,  his  royal  mantel,  his 
ioBmm.  crown  of  gold,  and  a  cross  of  silver,  and 
oflfered  them  at  the  tomb  of  the  Apostle.  He  entreated 
the  Pope  (his  arguments  were  not  likely  to  be  in^bct- 
ual)  to  make  peace  with  the  Exarch.  So  completely 
did  harmony  appear  to  be  restored,  that  the  Pope  and 
the  Exarch  united  in  suppressing  an  insurrection  nused 
by  a  certain  Petasius,  who  proclaimed  himself  emperor 
under  the  title  of  Tiberius  in.  The  Exarch,  witii  the 
aid  of  the  Romans,  seized  the  usurper,  and  sent  his  head 
▲.D.780.  to  Constantinople.  After  this  the  ^ardi 
probably  retired  to  Ravenna,  and  must  at  least  havs 
suspended  all  active  measures  for  the  suppression  of 
image-worship. 

Throughout  these  transactions  the  Pope  appears  act- 
ually if  not  openly  an  independent  power,  leaguing 
with  the  allies  or  the  enemies  of  the  Empire,  as  might 
suit  the  exigencies  of  the  time  ;  yet  the  share  <^  Oreg- 
ory  II.  in  tlie  revolt  of  Italy  has  been  exaggerated  by 
those  who  boast  of  this  glorious  precedent  and  example 
for  the  assertion  of  the  ecclesiastical  power,  by  depriv- 
ing an  herectical  subject  of  his  authority  over  part  of 
his  realm,  and  striking  the  Imperial  Head  with  the 
impartial  thunders  of  excommunication ;  so  also  by 
those  who  charge  him  with  the  sin  of  rebellion  against 
heaven-constituted  monarchy.  If,  as  is  said,  he  pro* 
oeeded  to  the  hostile  measure  of  forbidding  the  Italian 
subjects  of  Leo  to  pay  their  tribute ;  if  by  a  direct  ex> 
communication  he  either  virtually  or  avowedly  released 
the  subjects  of  the  Emperor  from  tjbeir  allegiance '  (his 

^  Theophanes,  It.  c  6  (p.  6S1);  afte*  him  by  Qljrcas,  Zaaana,  < 
8m  likewiM  Anastaaiiis. 
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own  language  in  his  letters  by  no  means  takes  this 
haughty  or  nnsubmissiye  tone),  his  object  was  not  the 
emancipation  of  Italy,  but  the  preservation  of  images, 
in  which  Gregory  was  as  fiinaticaUy  sincere  as  the 
humblest  monk  in  his  diocese. 

No  doubt  a  council  was  summcmed  and  held  at 
Bome   by   Gregory   II.,  in   which   anathemas   were 
launched  airainst  the  destroyers  of   imaires.  not.  tso. 
K,  however,  the  emperor  was  by  name  ex- 


communicated by  the  i>ope,  this  was  not  and  could  not 
be,  as  in  later  times  with  the  kings  and  emperors  of 
West^D  Europe,  an  absolute  and  total  exclusion  from 
Christian  privileges  and  Christian  rites.  It  was  a  dis- 
ruption of  all  communion  with  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
and  his  orthodox  Italian  subjects.^  No  doubt  there  was 
a  latent  assertion  that  the  Roman  church  was  the  one 
true  church,  and  that  beyond  that  church  there  was  no 
salvation ;  but  die  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  recog- 
nized no  such  power  in  the  Roman  pontiff,  unless  him- 
self j(Hned  in  the  anathema ;  and  Anastasius,  the  pres- 
ent Patriarch,  was  now  an  ard^it  destroyer  of  images.' 
Leo  revenged  himself  by  severing  the  Transadriatic 
provinces,  the  Illyrica,  from  the  Roman  patriarchate, 
and  by  confiscating  the  large  estates  of  the  see  of  Rome 
in  Calabria  and  Sicily.  He  appears  too  to  have  chosen 
this  unfortunate  time  for  an  increase  in  the  taxation  of 

1  Waldi  makes  two  sensible  obsenrations;  first,  that  die  revolt  of  Italy 
and  the  extfaiction  of  &e  Exarchate  was  not  complete  till  after  the  death 
•f  hoth  QngorjM;  secondly,  that  the  excommunication  of  the  Emperor  by 
the  Pope  was  not  an  exclosion  from  all  spiri^!Jkl  privileges,  bat  merely  a 
reftisal  to  communicate  with  him. 

s  In  the  reference  to  the  councO  in  the  letter  of  Pope  Hadrian  to  Chario- 
magne,  p.  1460,  he  does  not  mention,  though  he  does  not  exclude  the  no- 
tion of  the  excommunication  of  the  Emperor.  The  council  was  held  ia 
KoT.  7S0  i  Gregory  died  Feb.  781. 
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those  provinces.  A  new  census  was  ordered  with  a 
view  to  a  more  productive  capitation  tax.  The  dk- 
content  at  these  exactions  would  no  doubt  strengths 
the  general  resistance  to  the  measures  of  Leo;  and 
perhaps  Gregory's  prohibition  of  the  payment  to  the 
imperial  revenue  may  have  been  but  renstance  to  these 
unprecedented  burdens. 

Such  was  the  relation  between  the  see  of  Rome  and 
BurM  Feb.  t^©  Eastcm  Empire  at  the  death  of  Gregory 
u,78L  jj^  jjjg  successor,  Gregory  III.,  was  of 
owgory  in.  Syrian  birth.  At  the  funeral  of  the  deceased 
pope,  the  clergy  and  the  whole  people  broke  out  into 
a  sudden  acclamation,  and  declared  Grregory  III.  his 
successor.  But  he  was  not  consecrated  till  the  ^isuing 
month.  So  far  was  this  election  from  a  deliberate  re- 
nunciation of  allegiance  to  the  Empire,  or  an  assertion 
of  independence  on  the  part  of  the  Pope  or  the  Roman 
people,  that  the  confirmation  of  die  election  by  the  Ex- 
arch at  Ravenna  was  dutifully  awaited  before  the  Fope 
assumed  his  authority.  Nor  did  Gregory  III.  break  off 
or  suspend  his  direct  intercourse  with  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment. His  first  act  was  a  mission  to  Constantinople 
to  announce  his  adherence  to  the  doctrines  of  his  pred- 
ecessor on  image- worship ;  and  diou^  his  inflexible 
language  was  not  likely  to  conciliate  the  Emperor,  thn 
mission  and  much  of  the  subsequent  conduct  of  Gr^ 
ory  show  the  separation  of  Italy  from  the  Empire 
was,  at  least,  even  if  remotely  contemplated,  no  avowed 
object  of  the  papal  poUcy.  The  first  message  was 
intrusted  to  George  the  Presbyter,  but  its  language 
was  so  sternly  and  haughtily  condemnatory  of  the  em 
peror's  religious  proceedings,  tJiat  the  trembling  ambas- 
sador had  hardly  begun  his  journey  when  he  fled  hack 
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to  Rome  and  acknowledged  that  he  had  not  courage  for 
this  dangerous  mission.  The  Pope  was  so  indignant 
at  this  want  of  sacerdotal  daring,  that  he  threatened  to 
degrade  the  Presbyter,  and  was  hardly  persuaded  to 
impose  a  lighter  penance.  Once  more  George  *  «.  782. 
was  ordered  to  set  out  for  the  court  of  Leo ;  he  was 
arrested  in  Sicily,  and  noti  allowed  to  proceed.  Gb*eg- 
cry,  finding  his  remonstrances  vain  or  unheard,  as* 
Bumed  a  bolder  attitude. 

The  council  held  by  Ghregory  III.  was  formed  with 
great  care  and  solemnity.  It  was  intended  not.  i,  ?». 
to  be  the  declaration  of  defiance  on  the  subject  of  im- 
ages from  all  Italy.  The  archbishops  of  Grade  and 
Ravenna,  with  ninety-three  other  prelates  or  presby- 
ters of  the  apostolic  see,  with  the  deacons  and  the  rest 
of  the  clergy,  the  consuls  and  the  people  of  Rome,  pro** 
nounced  their  decree  that,  whoever  should  overthrow, 
mutilate,  pro&ne,  blaspheme  the  venerable  images  of 
Christ  our  God  and  Lord,  of  the  immaculate  and  glo- 
rious Virgin,  of  the  blessed  apostles  and  saints,  was 
banished  from  all  conmiunion  in  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  and  from  the  unity  of  the  Church. 

This  solemn  edict  was  sent  to  Constantinople  by 
Constantine,  the  defender  of  the  city.  Constsuitine 
also  was  arrested  In  Sicily,  his  letters  taken  away,  and 
after  an  imprisonment  of  a  year,  he  was  allowed  to  re- 
turn to  Rome  to  report  the  bad  success  of  his  mission. 
Another  address  was  sent  in  the  name  of  the  people  of 
Italy,  urging  their  attachment  to  the  images,  and  im- 
ploring the  emperor  to  annul  his  fatal  statute.  This, 
with  two  expostulatory  letters  firom  the  pope,  got  not 
beyond  Sicily.  The  messengers  were  seized  by  Ser- 
gius,  the  commander  of  the  imperial  troops,  confined 
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for  eight  months,  sent  back  with  every  indignity  to 
Rome,  and  m^iaeed  with  the  punishment  of  traitois  and 
rebek  if  they  should  yentore  to  land  again  in  Sicily. 

In  Rome  Gregory  III.  set  the  example  of  image- 
worship  on  the  most  sfJendid  scale.  He  had  obtained 
six  [Hilars  of  predoas  marble  from  the  Exarch  at  B»- 
venna,  and  arranged  them  in  order  with  six  others  of 
equal  value*  These  he  ov^laid  with  the  purest  sQver, 
on  which,  on  one  side,  were  represented  the  Saviourand 
the  apostles,  on  the  other  the  Mother  of  Grod  with  the 
holy  virgins.  In  an  oratory  of  the  same  church  he  en- 
shrined, in  honor  of  the  Saviour  and  the  Virgin,  relics 
of  the  apostles,  the  martyrs,  and  saints  of  all  the  world. 
Among  his  other  costly  offiatings  was  an  image  of  the 
Holy  Mother  of  Gh>d,  having  a  diadem  of  gold  and  jew- 
els, a  golden  collar  with  pendent  gems,  and  earrings  with 
six  jacinths.  In  the  Church  of  the  Virgin  was  another 
image  of  the  Mother,  with  the  Divine  Infant  in  her  arms, 
adorned  with  pearis  of  great  weight  and  size.  Manj 
other  of  the  churches  in  Rome  and  in  the  neighborhood 
were  decorated  with  images  of  prop<Hrtionate  ^endor. 

The  Emperor,  about  this  time,  made  his  last  desper* 
ate  effort  to  retrieve  his  fortunes  in  Italy,  to  relieve 
the  Exarch  Eutychius,  who  was  shut  up  in  powerless 
LoMofim-  inactivity  in  Ravenna,  and  to  reduce  the  re- 
peior't  fleet,  fj^ctory  popo  and  Italy  to  obedience.  A 
formidable  armament  was  embarked  on  board  a  great 
fleet,  under  the  command  of  Manes,  one  of  his  bravest 
and  most  experiaiced  generals.  The  fleet  encountered 
a  terrible  storm  in  the  Adriatic ;  great  part  of  the  ships 
was  lost ;  and  the  image-worshippers  on  the  coast  of 
Calabria  beheld  their  shores  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of 
the  Iconoclastic  navy.    Henceforth  the  Eastern  Empire 
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almost  acquiesced  in  the  loss  of  the  exarchate.  Eutych- 
ins  maintained  for  a  long  time  his  perilons  position  in 
Bavenna,  temporizing  between  the  pope,  the  jyg|,^^|,^ 
Lombards,  and  the  Franks.     Nearly  twenty  ■»«*• 
years  later  he  abandoned  the  seat  o[  government,  and 
took  reftige  in  Naples. 

Now,  however,  that  the  real  power  of  the  empire  in 
Italy  was  extinguished,  it  might  seem  that  nothing 
could  resist  the  Lombards.  Though  King  Liutprand 
and  Gregory  III.,  at  least  for  the  first  eight  years  of 
Gregory's  pontificate,  maintained  their  outwaid  amity, 
the  Lombards,  though  not  now  Arian,  were  almost 
equally  objects  of  secret  abhorrence  to  the  Catholic  and 
the  Roman.  Italy  must  again  become  a  Barbarian 
kingdom,  the  Pope  the  subject  of  a  sovereign  at  his 
gates  or  within  his  cily. 

At  this  juncture  the  attention  of  Eurq>e,  of  all 
Christendom,  is  centred  upon  the  Franks.  The  great 
victory  of  Tours  had  raised  Charles  Martel  to  the  rank 
of  the  protector  of  the  Uberties  of  the  religion  of  the 
Western  world,  fiK>m  the  all-ccmquering  Mohammedans. 
It  was  almost  the  first,^  unquestionably  the  greatest  de- 
feat which  that  power  had  suffered,  from  the  ohwiM 
time  that  it  advanced  beyond  the  borders  of  a^.  7s». 
Arabia,  and  having  yet  found  no  limits  to  its  conquests 
in  the  East,  had  swept  westward  over  Afirica,  Spain, 
and  Southern  Gaul,  and  seemed  destined  to  envelcp 
the  whole  world. 

The  Pope  was  thus  compelled,  invited,  encouraged 
by  every  circumstance  to  look  for  protei;tion,  unless  he 
submitted  to  the  abhorred  Lombard,  beyond  the  Alps.' 

1  Th*  bloodj  defett  of  TonlociM  by  Count  Bndes  led  to  no  tmuH. 
s  laatpnnd  marched  acroBs  the  Alpt  but  the  year  before  m  mid  of  Charlee 
YOL.  n.  25 
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The  Franks  «k>ne  of  Barlwrian  nations  liad  from  the 
first  been  converted  to  orthodoxy,  and  adhered  to  it 
with  unshaken    fidelity.      The  Franks   had  dntifiilly 
listened  to  the  papal  recommendation  (ji  Bonifiu*e,  dw 
Apostle  of  Germany,  had  cotmtenanced  and  assisted 
his  holy  designs  for  the  conversion  of  the  Teutonic 
tribes  beyond  the  Rhine.     Already  had  Gregory  IL 
opened  a  communication  with  the  Franks;   already, 
before  the  dissolution  of  the  Byzantine  power,  had  se- 
cret negotiations  begun  to  secure  thdr  aid  against  the 
Lombards.^    Eight  or  nine  years  of  doubtful  peace,  at 
least  of  respectful   mutual   understanding,  had   inter- 
vened ;  when,  almost  on  a  sudden,  the  Lombards  and 
the  Pope  are  involved  in  <^n  war,  and  Qregorj  III. 
throws  himself  boldly  on  the  faith  and  loyalty  of  the 
mighty  Frank.     He  sends  die  mystic  keys  of  the  S^ 
A.B.  79.       ukhre  of  St  Peter  and  filings  of  his  chains  as 
gifts,  which  no  Christian  could  resist ;  he  ofiers  the  sig- 
nificant yet  undefined  tide  of  Roman  Consul.     The 
owfoiyap-    l^tt®^'  of  Ghregory  in  the  following   year  ap- 
g^^        peals  in  the  most  piteous  tone  to  the  conuns- 
''*'*^         eralion  and  piety  of  the  Barbarian.     **  His 
tears  are  fidling  day  and  night  for  the  destitute  state  of 
the  Church.  The  Lombard  king  and  his  son  are  ravag- 
ing by  fire  and  sword  the  last  remains  o£  the  property 

Martel  against  the  Saracens,  wbo  had  again  appeered  in  fonnidable  iBice 
in  the  South  of  France. 

^  The  authority  for  this  important  flust  is  Anastasius  in  his  Life  <if 
Stephen  m.,  who,  in  his  dispute  with  King  Astolph,  **  cemene  piSBBuilim, 
ab  imperiali  potentift  nnllum  esse  subveniendl  anxilium,  tunc  quenubdmo- 
dum  pnedecessores  ejus  beats  memorin  dondnut  Gregorims  et  Gregomu 
alter,  et  dominus  Zacharias,  beatissinii  pontiflces  Can^o  exoellentiasliBa 
memorin,  Regi  Francorum  direxerunt,  petentes  sibi  rabveniri,  propter  in- 
pressiones  ae  invasiones  quas  et  ipei  in  hie  Romanorum  provindft  a  ne&Bds 
Loogdbardorum  gecte  perpeasi  sunt '     Charles  Martel  was  not  kmff 
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of  the  ChnrcB,  which  no  longer  suffices  for  the  suste* 
nance  of  the  poor,  or  to  provide  lights  for  the  a.i>.  740. 
daily  service.  They  had  invaded  the  territory  of  Rome 
and  seized  all  his  &rms ;  ^  his  only  hope  was  in  the 
timely  succor  of  the  Prankish  king."  Gregory  knew 
that  the  Lombards  were  negotiating  with  the  Frank, 
and  dexterously  appeals  to  his  pride.  **  The  Lombards 
are  perpetually  speaking  of  him  with  contempt,  — '  Let 
him  come,  this  Charles,  with  his  army  of  Franks ;  if 
he  can,  let  him  rescue  you  out  of  our  hands.'  O  un- 
speakable grief,  that  such  sons  so  insulted  should  make 
no  effort  to  defend  their  holy  mother  the  Church  1* 
Not  that  St.  Peter  is  unable  to  protect  his  successors, 
and  to  exact  vengeance  upon  their  oppressors ;  but  the 
apostle  is  putting  the  fiiith  of  his  followers  to  trial. 
Believe  not  the  Lombard  kings,  that  their  only  object  is 
to  punish  their  refractory  subjects,  the  dukes  of  Spoleto 
and  Benevento,  whose  only  crime  is  that  they  will  not 
join  in  the  inva^cm  and  the  plunder  of  the  Roman  see. 
Send,  O  my  most  Christian  son  I  some  faithful  officer, 
who  may  rep(»rt  to  yoa  truly  the  condition  of  affidrs 
here ;  who  may  behold  with  his  own  eyes  the  persecu* 
tions  we  are  enduring,  the  humiliation  of  the  Church, 
the  desolation  of  our  property,  the  sorrow  of  the  pil- 
grims who  fJrequent  our  shrines.  Close  not  your  ears 
against  our  supplications,  lest  St.  Peter  close  against 
you  the  gates  of  heaven.  I  conjure  you  by  the  living 
and  true  God,  and  by  the  keys  of  St.  Peter,  not  to  pre- 
fer the  alliance  of  the  Lombards  to  the  love  of  the 
great  apostle,  but  hasten,  hasten  to  our  succor,  that  we 
may  say  with  the  prophet,  *  The  Lord  hath  heard  us  in 

^  In  iMfftibiu  Bavennatam. 

*  Fredegar.  Conlit.  apud  Boiiqnet,  ii.  457. 
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the  day  of  tribulation,  the  God  of  Jacob  hath  pioteci- 
ed  M.'" 

The  letter  of  Qtegary  JH.  seems  rather  like  the  crj 
of  suddoi  distress  than  part  of  a  deliberate  scheme  of 
policy.  He  is  in  an  agony  of  terror  at  the  finrmidaUa 
invasion  of  the  Lombards,  which  threatens  to  absorb 
Rome  in  the  kingdom  of  Liulprand.  Succor  from  the 
East  is  hopeless ;  he  tarns  to  any  quarts  where  he  may 
find  a  powerful  protector,  and  that  one  protector  is 
Charles  Martel.  From  the  Lombard  king  he  had  not 
much  right  to  expect  forbeuranoe,  for  it  is  dear  that  he 
had  encouraged  the  duke  of  Spoleto,  the  vassal,  as  the 
ambitious  Liutprand  asserted,  of  the  Lombard  king- 
dom, in  rebdlion  against  his  master.  Duke  Thiasi- 
mund  had  fled  for  refuge  to  Rome ;  and  from  Borne  he 
had  gone  forth,  not  unaided,  to  reccmquer  his  dukedom 
The  troopQ  of  Liutprand  had  overrun  the  Roman  teni- 
tory ;  they  were  wasting  the  estates  of  the  Churdi. 
Liutprand  had  severed  four  cities,  Amelia,  Orta,  Poly- 
martia,  and  Blera,  from  the  Roman  tenitoiy.^  Some 
expressions  in  Ghregoiy's  second  letter  to  Charles  almost 
kj>.  741.  imply  that  he  had  entered  Rome  and  plan 
dered  the  Church  of  St  Peter.'  So  neariy  did  Romo 
become  a  Lombard  city. 

^  Ab  eodem  rege  ablate  sunt  e  Dncatu  Bomano  qnatnor  eiTitates.  * 
Anastasiiu. 

*  Baronius  draw  this  infbranoe  from  the  woidi  of  Qngory.  Mmrntoc 
contests  the  point,  which  is  not  veiy  probable,  and  is  not  mentioned  bj 
Anastaslus.  Mnratori  explains  the  wends  **  omnia  eaim  lamina  in  iumonai 
ipsios  prindpto  Apostokmun.  .  .  .  ipsi  abstolerant  Unde  et  Eedena 
Sancti  Petri  denadata  est,  ^  in  nimiam  desolationem  redaota,**  aa  relatiqg 
to  the  deyastation  of  the  Church  estates;  "che  servirano  alia  Lominana 
d'  essa  Cfaiesa,  ed  a!  sorroiiimento  de*  Poveri.*'  But  he  has  omitfod  the 
intermedUte  words,  **  et  que  a  vestris  parentibiis,  et  a  vobis  oblata  sant** 
The  lights  or  chandeliers,  the  oblations  of  firmer  Prankish  IdngB  or  of 
Charles,  can  scarcely  be  explained  but  of  the  actual  ornaments  of  thi 
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These  acts  of  Gregoiy  m.  mark  the  period  of  tran- 
ntion  firom  the  old  to  the  new  political  system  of 
Europe.  They  proclaimed  the  severance  of  all  con* 
nection  with  the  East.  The  Pope,  as  an  independent 
potentate,  is  forming  an  alliance  with  a  Transalpine 
Bovereign  for  the  liberation  of  Italy,  and  thus  taking 
the  lead  in  that  total  revolntion  in  die  great  social  sys- 
tem of  Europe,  the  influence  of  which  still  survives 
in  the  relations  between  the  Transalpine  nations  and 
Italy.  The  step  to  papal  aggrandizement,  though  yet 
unpremeditated,  is  immense.  Latin  Chris- The  Pope  • 
tendom  is  forming  into  a  separate  realm,  of  pom. 
which  the  Pope  is  the  bead.  Henceforth  the  Pope, 
if  not  yet  a  temporal  sovereign,  is  a  temporal  po- 
tentate. 

Speculation  may  lead  to  no  satisfiu^tory  result,  but 
it  is  difficult  not  to  speculate  on  the  extent  to  which 
the  popes  may  have  had  more  or  less  distinct  concep- 
tions as  to  the  results  of  their  own  measures.  Was 
their  alliance  with  the  Franks  beyond  the  Alps,  even 
if  at  first  the  impulse  of  immediate  necessity,  and 
only  to  gain  the  protection  of  the  nearest  powerful 
rival  to  the  hated  Lombards,  confined  to  that  narrow 
aim  ?  How  soon  began  to  dawn  the  vision  of  a  spirit- 
ual kingdom  over  the  whole  West  —  the  revival  of 
a  Western  Empire  beyond  the  Alps,  now  that  the 
East  had  abandoned  or  lost  its  authority  —  or  at  least 
of  some  form  of  Roman  government  under  which  the 
title  of  consul  or  patrician  should  be  borne  by  a  Tranft- 

C&3TCii.  St  Peter's  m§y  have  been  plundered  without  the  fall  of  the 
whole  of  Rome.  The  sleg^  of  Rome  to  mentioned  among  the  military  ex- 
ploits of  Liutprand  in  his  epitaph.  Compare  Gregor.  Epist.  U.  ad  CaroL 
Hartel.  Baronins  and  Muratori,  sub  ann.  doozli.  Gretaer  published  tht 
two  lattefs  in  his  yolume  of  the  Epistoln  Pontificnm. 
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alpine  soyereign  thus  bound  to  protect  Rome,  wlule 
the  real  authority  should  rest  with  the  pope?  Some 
ambiguous  expressions  in  Gregory's  epistle  sound  like 
an  offer  of  sovereignty  to  Charles  Martel.  He  sendi 
him  the  keys  of  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter  as  a  symlxd  of 
allegiance,  and  appears  to  acknowledge  his  royal  sa 
premacy.  ^  The  account  of  the  solenm  embassy  whidi 
conveyed  these  supplicatory  letters  asserts  diat  lbs 
Pope  offered  to  the  Prankish  ruler  the  titles  of  Patri- 
cian and  Consul  of  Rome,  thus  transferring,  if  not  the 
sovereignty,  the  duty  and  honor  of  guarding  the  im- 
perial city,  the  metropolis  of  Christendom,  to  a  fordgn 
g^^^^^^^  ruler.  According  to  anotlier  statement,  he 
^^^^^^'  spoke  not  in  his  own  name  alone,  but  in  that 
of  the  Roman  people,  who,  having  thrown  off  the  do- 
minion of  the  Eastern  empire,  placed  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  his  clem^ac^.  ^ 

Charles  Martel  had  received  the  first  mission  of 
Gjfegory  III.  vnth.  magnificence,  yet  not  without  hes- 
itation. The  Lombards  used  every  effi>rt  to  avert  his 
interference  in  the  afiairs  of  Italy  ;  and  some  gratitnde- 
was  due  to  Liu^rand,  who  had  rendered  him  power- 
ful service  (accimiing  to  the  Lombard's  epitaph,  he 
had  fought  in  person  for  the  cause  of  Christendom 
against  the  Saracens  in  Aquitaine.^}  But  Chariei 
returned  a  courteous  answ^,  sent  presents  to  Rome, 

I  **Per  ipsAS  ncratbriiiMS  C9Uv«t  CwAiBioais  B«Ui  FMii,  qoM  Tobitai 
regnum  direximua.**  —  Grog.  E|U8t.  IL 
^  Annales  Metenses. 

*  Tbe  lines  relathig  to  the  siege  of  Borne  (wtiich  the  poet  placet  fint), 
and  to  this  fact,  ran  &iit:  — 

**  Roma  suafl  Tiros  Jampridem  mHIte  moUo 
Obtena  exparlt,  deinde  trsmtMre  feroees 
Usque  Saraoeni,  quos  ditpulit  implger,  Ipsos 
0am  premerent  Oallos,  Karolo  poeeente  jofari." 

Note  to  PtttU.  J}uuon.  apud  MMnOtH^  s  Iftt. 
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snd  directed  Grimon,  abbot  of  Corbej,  and  Sigebert,  a 
monk  of  St.  Denys,  to  proceed  with  the  ambassadors 
to  the  imperial  city. 

Not  the  least  extraordinary  part  of  this  memorable 
transaction  is  the  strangely  discrepant  character  in 
which  Charles  Martel  appeared  to  the  Pope  and  to 
the  clergy  of  his  own  country.  While  the  Pope  is 
oflfering  him  the  sovereignty  of  Rome,  and  appealing 
to  his  piety,  as  the  champion  of  the  church  of  St. 
Peter,  he  is  condemned  by  the  ecclesiastics  beyond 
the  Alps  as  the  sacrilegious  spoiler  of  the  property  pf 
the  Church  ;  as  a  wicked  tyrant  who  bestowed  bishop- 
rics on  his  counts  and  dukes,  expelled  his  own  relative, 
the  rightful  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  and  replaced  him 
by  a  prelate  who  had  only  received  the  tonsure.  A 
saint  of  undoubted  authority  beheld  in  a  vision  the 
ally  of  the  popes,  the  designated  Consul  of  Rome, 
the  sovereign  at  whose  feet  were  laid  the  keys  of  St 
Peter's  sepulchre,  tormented  in  the  lowest  pit  of  hell. 
So  completely  had  this  view  worked  into  the  Christian 
mind,  that  Dante,  the  fidthftd  recorder  of  popular 
Catholic  tradition,  adopts  the  condemnatory  legend, 
and  confirms  the  authority  of  the  saint's  vision. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

HIERAfiCHT  OF  FUANGB. 

Thb  origin  of  this  hostilily  between  Oharies  Martel 
and  the  hierarchj  of  France  throws  as  back  neaity  a 
centmy,  to  the  rise  of  the  majors  of  the  palace,  who 
had  now  long  raled  oyer  the  pageant  MeroTingian 
kings,  the  do-nothing  kings  of  t)mt  race ;  and  to  the 
enormous  accumulation  of  wealth,  territory,  and  power 
acquired  by  the  bishops  and  monasteries  of  Fnmce. 
The  state  o£  this  great  Church,  the  first  partly  Teuton- 
ic Church,  and  its  influence  on  the  coming  reyolntioo 
in  Latin  Christianity  and  on  the  papal  power,  must 
A.».6S7.  justify  the  digression.  The  kingly  power  of 
the  race  of  Clovis  expred  with  Dag'^b^rt  I.  In  eadi 
of  the  kingdoms,  when  the  realm  was  divided  —  above 
the  throne,  when  it  was  one  kingdom  —  rose  the  May- 
or of  the  Falace,  in  whom  was  vested  the  w^ole  kin^ 
power.  But  the  Franks  now  at  least  shared  with  the 
Romans  the  great  hierarchical  dignities:  they  were 
bishops,  abbots.  If  they  brought  into  the  order  secu- 
lar ambition,  ferocity,  violence,  feudal  animosi^,  they 
brought  also  a  vigor  and  energy  of  devotion,  a  rigor 
of  asceticism,  a  sternness  of  monastic  virtue.  It  was  an 
age  of  saints :  every  city,  every  great  monastery  boasts, 
about  this  time,  the  tutelar  patron  of  its  church  ;  legend 
is  the  only  historjr:  while  at  the  same  time  Berod 
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bishops  surpass  the  fierce  counts  and  barons  in  crime 
and  bloodshed,  and  the  holiest,  most  devout,  most  sel^ 
denying  saints  are  mingling  in  the  furious  contest  or 
the  most  subtle  intrigue.  This  Teutonizing  of  the 
hierarchy  was  at  tmce  the  consequence  and  the  cause 
of  the  vast  territorial  possessions  of  the  Church,  and  of 
the  subsequent  degradation  and  inevitable  plunder  of 
the  Church*  This  was  a  new  aristocracy,  not  as  the 
Roman  hierarchy  had  been,  of  influence  and  superior 
civilization,  but  of  birth,  ability,  ambition,  mingled 
with  ecclesiastical  authority,^  and  transcendent  display 
of  all  which  was  esteemed  in  those  times  perfect  and 
consummate  Christianity.  Nor  were  the  bishops  strong 
in  their  own  strength  alone.  The  peaceful  passion  for 
monachism  had  become  a  madness  which  seized  on  the 
most  vigorous,  sometimes  the  fiercest  souls.  Monaste- 
ries arose  in  all  quarters,  and  gathered  their  tribute  of 
wealth  from  all  hands.  The  translation  of  the  remains 
of  St.  Benedict  to  Fleury  on  the  Loire  was  a  national 
ovation.  All  ages,  ranks,  classes,  races  crowded  to  the 
holy  ceremony.  Of  the  sons  of  Dagobert,  Sigebert, 
who  ruled  in  Austrasia,  passed  his  life  in  peacefiil 
works  of  piety.  The  only  royal  acts  which  he  was 
permitted  to  perform  were  lavish  donations  to  bishops 
and  to  monasteries.  *^  On  the  death  of  his  bi*other, 
Glovis  II.  of  Neustria,'  the  widow  Bathildis  was  raised 
to  the  regency  in  the  name  of  her  in&nt  son,  Clotaire 
UL    Bathildis  succeeded  to  some  part  of  the  authority, 

1  It  is  not  easy  to  tnoe  tills  slow  and  gradual  Teutonbdng  of  the  higher 
dergj.    The  names  are  not  sore  indications  of  birth :  Romans  sometimea 
barbarixed  their  names.  —  Gnixot,  Essai  V.  Hi.  2;  Hallam,  Sapplemental 
ante,  p.  75. 
S  ViU  S.  Sigeberti,  apad  Bouquet,  11.    He  founded  twelve  monasterlee 
>  Sigebert  and  Clovls  died  about  the  same  time,  S54, 966 
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to  none  of  the  crimeB  or  ambiticm  of  Brunehant  cf 
Fredegonde.  She  was  a  Saxon  captive  of  exquisite 
beauty.  Erthinwokl^  the  Neostrian  mayor  of  ^ 
palace,  sacrificing  his  own  honorable  passion  to  hii 
ambition,  married  her  to  the  king,  Clovis  II.  Queen 
Bathildis  was  the  holiest  and  most  devout  of  women ; 
her  pious  munificence  knew  no  bounds ;  remembering 
her  own  bondage,  she  set  apart  vast  sums  for  the  re- 
demption of  captives.  Not  a  cathedral,  not  a  mon- 
astery, but  records  the  splendid  donations  of  Queen 
Bathildis :  not  fiurms  or  manses,  but  forests,  districts, 
almost  provinces.^  The  high-bom  Frankbh  bishop, 
Leodegar  (the  St  Leger  of  later  worship),  had  been 
raised  by  the  sole  power  of  Bathildis  to  the  great 
Buigundian  bishopric  of  Autun.  Legend  dwells  widi 
fond  pertinacity  on  the  holiness  of  the  saint ;  sterner 
but  more  veracious  history  cannot  but  detect  the  am- 
bitious and  turbulent  head  of  a  great  fiiction.  There 
was  a  fierce  and  obstinate  strife  for  the  mayoralty; 

1  **  La  trace  de  sea  bienfkits  se  retronve  dans  les  archives  de  tootes  Is 
grandes  abbajres  de  sod  temps.  LuzeuU  et  d'autres  monast^res  de  Btm- 
e^ogne  en  re^urent  de  grandes  sommes  et  des  terres.  Dans  le  voiaisagc  ds 
froyes,  S.  Frodoard  obtint  on  vaste  terrain  mar^cageux  nomm^  Tlsle  G«r* 
manique,  d'oii  il  fit  sortir  la  florissante  abbaje  de  Moostier-U-beUe.  Csr> 
bion  ou  Moutier  S.  Lomer  reput  la  grande  ville  de  Nogaret,  fdoaieim  tal- 
ents d'or  et  d'argent  .  .  .  elle  accorde  beaacoup  de  presents,  one  grands 
fordtf  et  des  pftturages  da  domaine  royal  an  fondateor  de  Jnmi^gos,  S.  f3- 
ibert  .  .  .  Clotaire,  sur  les  conseils  de  Bathilde,  augmente  les  vastes  d»> 
maines  de  Fontenelle  .  .  .  cit^  module  od  qoinze  cent  travaiUeuis  ^talent 
enroI<^s  avec  neuf  cent  moines.  BaUiilde  eut  encore  .  .  .  sa  put  dans  Is 
rauniHcence  de  Clovis  11.  et  de  Clotaire  III.  envers  les  monaat^res  de  Sakt 
Denys  en  France,  de  Saint  Vincent  de  Paris,  de  Fleury  sur  Lcare,  et  de  St. 
Maur  de  I«  osBes."  St.  Maor  had  the  honor  of  possessing  the  bodies  ef  Si. 
Benedict  and  of  St  Maur.  —  D.  Pitra,  Vie  de  St.  L^r,  p.  141.  *•  AiM 
combla-t-elle  de  laiigesses  les  ^glises  de  S.  Denys,  et  de  S.  Gennain  de 
Paris,  de  S.  M^dard  de  Soissons,  de  S.  Pierre  de  Chartree,  de  S.  Aniaa 
d'Orl^ans,  de  S.  Martin  de  Tours."  —  P.  146.  See,  too,  the  dooatioos  ol 
Daajobert  II.,  p.  856. 
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France  most  become  a  theocracy;  the  Bishop  of 
.  Aatun,  if  not  in  name,  in  power  would  alone  possess 
that  dignity.  His  rival  Ebroin,  the  actual  mayor, 
entered  into  internecine  strife  with  the  aspiring  hie- 
rarchy :  none  but  that  hierarchy  has  handed  down  the 
short  dark  annals  of  the  time,  and  Ebroin  has  been 
chronicled  as  the  most  monstrously  wicked  of  men. 
Under  the  rule  of  Ebroin,  it  was  said  by  his  authority, 
the  Bishop  of  Paris  was  murdered  for  his  pride ;  but 
Ebroin  fell  before  the  fiercer  aggression  of  Leodegar, 
the  Borgundian  bishop,  who  was  supported  by  all  the 
forces  of  Burgundy.  It  was  held  to  be  a  splendid 
effort  of  Christian  virtue  that  the  saint  spared  the  life 
of  Etmxin.  He  was  banished  to  the  monastery  of 
Luxeuil  (the  foundation  of  St.  Columban),  compelled 
to  give  up  his  wife,  to  submit  to  the  tonsure,  and  to 
take  the  irrevocable  vows.  Leodegar  ruled  supreme, 
and  in  the  highest  episcopal  splendor,  in  his  cathedral 
city  of  Autun.  If  his  poetical  biographer  is  right,  he 
assumed  even  the  title  of  mayor  of  the  palace.^  But 
the  haughty  Neustrian  nobility  became  weary  of  the 
rule  of  a  woman  and  of  bishops ;  Bathildis  surrendered 
her  power,  and  retired  to  her  convent  of  Chelles. 

By  a  sadden  revolution  the  Bishop  of  Autun  found 
himself  an  exile  in  the  same  monastery  with  his  fallen 
rival,  that  of  Luxeuil.^  The  bishop  had  sternly  con- 
demned the  marriage  of  the  King  Childeric  ( Austrasia 
and  Neustria  had  become  again  one  kingdom)  with 
his  cousin-german,  Bilihildis.     He  was  accused  of  a 

1  ^  Quippe  domus  major  penitns,  rectorque  creatos 
Antistes  mentis  suscepit  jura  regenda 
Aula  post  regem." 

3f8.  printed  by  3f.  PUra,  472. 

S  See  the  plaasing  description  of  Luxeuil  —  Lucens  ovile,  apud  Pitra 
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conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  king.  Affiuis  again 
wheeled  rcund;  Childeric  was  murdered;  Efarotn  and 
Leodegar,  reconciled  by  their  common  misfortane,  if 
not  by  their  common  rdigion,  set  fordi  together  fioni 
their  convent,  erelong  to  strive  with  still  fiercer  ani- 
mosity for  the  prize  of  power.  Elntnn,  the  apostate, 
another  Julian,  cast  off  his  religion,  that  is  his  mcmas- 
tic  vows ;  his  fi:ee  locks  again  flowed ;  he  returned 
to  the  embraces  of  his  wife.^  By  ccnnmon  consent, 
Thierry  III.,  the  youngest  of  the  sons  of  Clevis  11., 
brother  of  Clotaire  and  of  Ghilperic,  who  had  h&en 
imprisoned  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Denys,  if  not  tonsured, 
to  incapacitate  him  fix>m  the  throne,  was  lurou^t  forth 
to  act  the  part  of  king.  Ebroin  aspired  to  and  suc- 
ceeded in  wresting  the  mayoralty  firom  Leudes,  the 
rival  set  up  by  the  Bishop  of  Autun. 

No  long  time  elapsed ;  the  bishop  is  beaeged  in  his 
cathedral  city,  and  Autun  boldly  d^es,  und^  die 
command  of  her  bishop,  the  kingly  power,  Ebrom 
ruling  in  the  name  of  King  Thierry  lU.  Leodegar 
found  it  necessary  to  capitulate :  he  made  his  capitula- 
tion wear  the  appearance  of  lofty  religious  sacrifice ; 
but  he  escaped  not  the  revenge  of  Ebroin,  who  sera- 
pled  not  to  abuse  his  victory  with  the  most  atoKaons 
barbarities  against  the  holy  person  of  the  bishop.  His 
eyes  were  pierced,  his  lips  cloven,  his  tcmgue  cut  out 
Two  years  after  (he  had  taken  refhge  or  had  bees 

1  "Hie  poet  natnnJly  deBcribeetfaia  enibreed  monadifaa  itiiemfttfifii 
onme,  which  caated  the  insetiaUe  ymdictiveneM  of  Ebroin:  — 

**  ninm  propter,  eompvlsof  fmn  perdero  orincsn, 
Depvlras  ngaOj  moiuiohalflm  ramsre  ftmnui, 
Ooqjvgto  Mnpleziu  dvlees  el  bMla  Uqol, 
Ofoafab  DM  prolla  oollo  auspenaa  tanotem." 
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consigned  a  prisoner  to  the  abbej  of  Fecamp)  he  was 
cmellj  put  to  death*  He  became  a  martyr  as  weU  as 
a  saint  in  the  annals  of  the  Chxurch  —  a  martyr  in  the 
calm  and  majestic  patience  with  which  he  submitted 
to  his  sufferings :  —  but  a  martyr  to  what  Christian 
truth  ?  To  what  but  the  power  of  the  clergy,  or  to 
his  own  power,  it  is  difficult  to  say.*  Erelong  he 
became  the  most  potent  and  popular  saint  of  his  pro- 
lific age ;  his  relics  were  disputed  by  cities,  submitted 
to  the  ordeal  of  the  divine  judgment ;  distant  churches 
boasted  some  limb  of  the  holy  martyr,  his  miracles 
were  numberless,  and  even  in  the  nineteenth  century 
petitions  are  made  for  some  of  the  wonder-working 
bones  of  St.  Leger.^ 

The  policy  by  which  Ebroin,  the  mayor  of  the 
palace,  retained  his  power  —  the  depression  of  the 
higher  nobles,  the  elevation  of  the  lower  —  belongs 
to  the  history  of  France,  not  to  that  of  Christianity. 
What  the  higher  nobility  and  some  of  the  bishops 

1  Compaie  (it  is  ndther  unamiuuig  nor  uniiistractiTe)  the  Vie  de  S.  ^ 
Leger,  par  le  B.  P.  Dom.  J.  B.  Pitn,  Paria,  1846.  The  author  has  ingen- 
fcrasly  intenroyen  into  one  all  the  legends  of  the  period,  with  much  of  the 
patient  indostrjr  and  copious  erudition,  and  with  the  devout  feelings,  the 
pr^udices  (we  must  pardon  some  little  of  the  hittemees  of  later  times)  of 
his  spiritual  ancestors  of  St  Bfaur.  M.  Pitra  looks  back  with  fond  rever- 
ence to  the  times  when  bishops  ruled  sole  and  supreme  in  their  cities ;  when 
grants  of  counties  were  lavished  on  monasteries:  when  monastic  admirar 
tion  for  monastic  virtues  created  saints  by  hundreds;  when  miracle  was 
afanoflt  the  law,  not  the  exception,  in  nature.  M.  Pitra  believes  that  he  be- 
lieves an  Ae  supernatural  stories  of  those  times,  and  that  with  a  kind  of 
earnestness  differing  much  from  the  bravado  of  belief  avouched  by  soma 
other  kindred  writers.  The  life  of  St.  Leger  is  in  truth  an  excellent  relig- 
ous  romance;  but,  even  in  these  days,  will  not  pass  ibr  histoiy  hi  the  liter 
ators  which  Atifl  boasta  the  living  names  of  Gniaot,  the  Thierrys,  C.  Remn 
sat,  Ampere,  and  their  rising  scholars. 

s  See  m  I^tra,  p.  488,  the  letter  from  the  cnr4  of  Bvreuil  (dated  Oct  4^ 
1888)  to  the  Bishop  of  Autnn.  Conceive  such  a  letter  addressed  to  tKs 
Bishop  of  Autun  of  the  days  of  the  republic  1 
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called  rebellious  tyranny,  his  partisans  held  to  be  hi^ 
and  rigid  justice;  yet  Ebroin  had  in  his  party  some 
of  the  most  holy  bishops :  saint  balanced  saint.^  St 
Gtenesius  of  Lyons,  St  Leger,  were  his  enemies;  one 
his  victim.  In  his  party  were  St  Pnejectus  (St 
Prie)  of  Auvergne,  St  Reol  of  Rheims,  St  Agilbert 
of  Paris,  St  Ouen  of  Rouen.^  A  council  of  bishops 
sat  in  judgment  on  St  Leger,  at  Marli,  near  Paris: 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  they  were  not  consenting 
to  his  death.' 

But  Ebroin  bore  no  charmed  life:  less  than  i 
charmed  life  in  those  times  could  not  hope  duration, 
not  even  to  attain  to  good  old  age.  Once  he  ba£Bed  a 
formidable  insurrection  ;  and  with  the  aid  of  two  prdr 
ates  (Reol,  metropolitan  of  Rheims,  and  Agilbert  of 
Paris)  cut  off  Martin,  one  of  the  grandsons  of  Pe^ 
the  Great,  of  Landon,  who  with  his  brother  Pepin 
aspired  to  the  mayoralty  at  least  <^  Austrasia.  The 
bishops  swore  upon  certain  relics  that  Martin's  life 
should  be  secure,  but  they  had  withdrawn  the  holy 
witnesses,  and  swore  on  the  empty  case.*  These  bish- 
ops, afterwards  saints,  at  least  did  not  protest  against 
the  death  of  the  deluded  youth.     Ebroin  himself  p»^ 

1  '^Mnldber  in  Trcjam,  pro  Trcij&  stabat  ApoDo, 
iEqoa  Venns  Teuoris,  Pallia  iniqiia  ftiit.*' 

t  Jn  one  oooarion,  it  is  said,  Ebroin  consulted  St.  Onen.  ■*Bemember 
IVVelegonde/*  replied  the  bishop.  Ebroin  was  wise,  aad  nndentood  at 
onco.    Fredegonde  the  exam;^  urged  by  a  saint! — Qesta  Fraaoorom. 

>  **£t  com  din  flagitantes,*'  Uie  Synod,  with  £l»oin,  ^'noii  valiiiBMBt 
ehcere  —  ejus  tanicam  consdderont  a  capite/*  —  a  degradatioa,  prerioua  to 
death,  performed  by  ecclesiastics.  —  Apud  Bouquet. 

*  "'  Nuntios  dirigit,  JSgflbertam  et  Beolom  Bemensia  art>is  Epinopaa, 
at  fide  promissA  in  incertnm  super  vacuas  capeas  sacramenta  ftdsa  dedermt 
Qua  in  re  ille  oredens  eof  ac  Lugdnno-C9aTato  com  sodalibin  ac  aodia  ad 
Hrohrecum  reniens,  iUie  cum  sols  omnibns  inteffectos  est*'  — Frsdegar. 
Contin.,  iqrad  Bouquet,  ii.  p.  451. 
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ished  bj  the  blow  of  an  assasedn  —  perished  not  in  this 
world  only.  A  monk  on  the  shores  of  the  Saone,  who 
had  been  blinded  by  Ebroin,  heard  a  boat  rowed  fu- 
riously down  the  stream.  A  terrible  voice  thundered 
out,  ^^  It  is  ISiroin,  whom  we  are  bearing  to  the  cal- 
dron of  hell."  1 

Pepin  the  Short,  the  heir  of  Pepin  the  Great  of 
LandoQ,  (whose  daughter  had  married  the  son  of  the 
fiunous  Amulf  of  Metz),  rose  to  the  mayoralty,  first 
in  one  kingdom,  at  length  in  the  whole  of  France. 
Under  his  vigorous  administration  France  resumed  her 
unity:  it  ceased  to  be  a  theocracy.  The  bishops  re- 
tired, it  is  feared  not  to  thdr  holier  offices.  Councils, 
which  had  been  as  frequent  as  diets  or  malls,  ceased. 
As  it  ever  has  been,  the  enormous  wealth  and  power 
accumulated  by  saints,  or  reputed  saints,  worked  their 
inevitable  consequences.  They  corrupted  their  mas- 
ters, and  tempted  vblent  and  unworthy  men  to  usurp 
the  high  places  of  the  Church.  Those  who  boast  the 
saintSt  the  splendid  monasteries,  the  noble  foundations, 
the  virtues,  the  continence,  the  wonders  of  the  former 
generation,  as  bitterly  lament  the  degradation,  the 
worldliness,  the  vices,  the  drunkenness,  licentiousness, 
marriage  or  concubinage  of  the  succeeding  race.  It 
was  this  state  of  the  clergy  which  moved  the  indigna- 
tion and  contempt  of  St.  Boniface,  and  which  the 
Pope  himself  hoped  to  constrain  by  the  holy  influence 
of  the  German  missionary  prelate  and  by  the  power 
q£  Charles  Martel.^ 


I  Adonis  Chron.  apnd  Bonqnet,  h,  p.  670. 

s  **  Quidem  affirmant  (quod  plurimum  populo  nocet)  homicidas  vel  adiil- 
teroa  in  ipsia  sceleribiu  p^raeverantes,  fieri  tamen  posse  sacerdotes.**  So 
writm  Boni&ce  at  the  court  of  Charles  Martel.  —  Epist  zii.,  Giles,  i.  p.  M 
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Sach  then  was  the  deigy  of  France,  whesn  Chmdm 
Martel,  after  a  furious  conflict,  won  the  inheritance  of 
his  father,  Pepin  the  Short — the  mayoralty  of  France. 
Even  fix>m  his  birth  the  clergy  had  been  advefae  to 
Charles*  He  was  the  son  of  Pepin,  bj  Alpaide,  whom, 
in  the  fireedom  of  royal  polygamy,  Pepin  had  mairied 
during  the  lifetime  of  his  former  wife,  Plectruda.  The 
clergy,  not  without  ground,  denied  the  legitimacy  of 
Charles.  Ak-eady  his  patrimony,  the  royal  revenaes» 
being  exhausted  by  his  strife  for  the  Mayoralty,  Chariei 
had  not  scrupled  to  lay  his  hands  on  the  vast,  tempt- 
ing, misused  wealth  of  the  hierarchy. 

Erelong,  on  this  kingdom — of  which  more  than  one* 
half  of  the  nobility  were  bishops  or  abbots,  of  which  a 
very  large  proportion,  no  doubt  th^  best  cultivated  and 
richest  land,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  monks  and  cfeigy 
— burst  the  invasion  of  the  unbelieving  Saracens.  The 
crescent  waved  over  Narbonne  and  the  cities  of  the 
south ;  churches  and  monasteries  were  effiiced  from  die 
s(h1.  How  terrible,  how  perilous  was  that  invasioD^  cme 
fact  may  witness.  Autun,  in  the  centre  of  Buigundy, 
the  city  of  St.  Leger,  with  all  its  Graulish,  ttnwiM», 
Burgundian,  hierarchical,  monastic  splendor,  was  cap- 
tured and  utterly  laid  waste.  The  hierarchy  fou^ 
not  themselves,  ^ough  the  Bishop  of  Sens  did  gallant- 
ly, and  in  arms,  defend  his  dty.  Charles  would  not 
be  content  with  the  barren  aid  of  their  prayers:  his 
exactions,  his  seizure  of  thdr  possessions,  which  they 
held  only  through  his  valor,  they  still  branded  as  im- 
pious and  sacrilegious  robberies.^    Hence  the  extraor- 

Compare  letter  to  Pope  Zacharits,  especiaDj  on  die  Ihret  of  certain  dea- 
cons (Epist.  xliT.)t  <^d  ^^  answer  of  Zacharias. 

>  Compare  M.  GhiijEot*s  (Eeeais,  xir.)  snggestions  as  to  the  mode  in  i 
Cbaries  Martel  seized  and  redistribnted  church  property  to  his  i 
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diiiaij  contradiction :  —  while  the  Pope  sees  in  Charles 
Martel  only  the  conqueror  of  the  Saracens  at  Poictiers, 
onlj  the  great  transalpine  power  which  maj  control  the 
hated  Lombards,  the  hero  of  Christendom,  the  orthodox 
soyereign ;  with  the  hierarchy  of  France  Charles  is  a 
Belshazzar  who  has  laid  his  unhallowed  hands  on  the 
treasures  of  the  Church,  a  sacrilegious  lyrant  doomed 
to  everlasting  perdition. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

PEPm,  KING  OF  RANGE. 

Bur  whatever  might  have  be^i  the  result  of  die 
^legotiations  between  the  pope  and  Charles  Martel,  th^ 
were  intermpted  by  the  death  of  the  two  contracting 
parties.  Charles  Martd  and  Gregory  III.  died  widun 
a  month  of  each  other.^ 

Zacharias,  a  Greek,  succeeded  to  Gregory  IIL  At 
his  election  even  the  ferm  of-  obtainmg  the  consent  of 
Pop«ztohA-  ^®  Exarch,  as  representative  of  the  ESastem 
lima,  i>M.  741.  empcror,  was  discarded  forever.  The  deadi 
of  Charles  Martel,  which  weakened  his  power  by  di- 
viding it  between  his  sons  Carloman  and  Pepin,  left  the 
Pope  at  the  mercy  of  Liutprand.  The  exarchate,  the 
Roman  territory,  Rome  itself,  was  utterly  defenceless 
against  the  Lombard,  exasperated,  as  he  might  justly 
be,  at  this  attempt  to  mingle  up  a  Transalpine  power 
in  the  afiairs  of  Italy.  At  the  time  of  Gregory's  death 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  suspension  of  hostilities, 
attributed,  though  with  no  historical  authority,  to  the 
remonstrances  or  menaces  of  Charles  Martel.  But 
now  the  terror  even  of  the  name  of  Charles  was  widi- 
drawn.  and  the  Pope  had  no  protection  but  in  the 

1  Barouios  inclinefl  to  the  damnatioii  of  GharieB;  at  least,  ascribet  Ua 
death  to  his  tardinees  in  not  marching  to  the  Pope*8  succor.  How  came 
the  Pope  also  to  die  at  this  critical  time?  Charles  Martel  died  A.D.  741« 
Oct  21 ;  Gregoiy  HI.,  Nov.  27. 
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sanctity  of  his  office.  He  sent  an  embassy  to  Liut- 
prand,  who  received  it  with  courtesy  and  resi)ect,  grants 
ed  advantageous  terms  of  peace  to  the  dukedom  or 
territory  of  Rome,  and  promised  to  restore  Ameria  and 
the  other  cities  which  he  had  seized,  to  the  Roman 
territory.  Lintprand  inexorably  demanded  tliat  the 
Pope  should  abandon  the  cause  of  the  rebellious  Duke 
of  ^)oleto.  Thrasimund  was  compelled  to  submit :  lie 
was  deposed,  and  retired  into  a  monastery.  Liutprand 
appointed  a  more  obedient  vassal,  his  own  nephew,  a 
dangerous  neighbor  to  Rome,  to  the  dukedom.  But 
Liutprand  delayed  the  restoration  of  the  four  cities: 
his  armies  still  occupied  the  midland  regions  of  Italy. 

The  ind^>endence  of  Rome  was  on  the  hazard:  Italy 
was  again  on  the  vei^  of  becoming  a  Lombard  king- 
dom. The  future  destinies  of  Europe  were  trembling 
in  the  balance.  Had  the  whole  of  Italy,  at  least  to 
the  borders  of  Naples  (Naples,  and  even  Sicily,  could 
easily  have  been  wrested  from  the  Greek  empire),  been 
consolidated  under  one  hereditary  rule,  and  had  the 
Pope  sunk  back  to  his  spiritual  functions,  Pepin  and 
his  more  powerful  successor,  Charlemagne,  might  not 
have  been  invited  into  Italy  as  protectors  of  the  liber- 
ties and  religion  of  Rome. 

The  course  of  Lombard  conquest  was  arrested  by 
the  personal  weight  and  sacerdotal  awe  which  envi- 
roned the  Pope.  Since  the  time  of  Leo  the  Great,  no 
pontiff  placed  such  bold  reliance  on  his  priestly  charac- 
ter and  (m  himself  as  Zacharias.  Other  Popes  had  not 
mingled  in  the  active  life  jf  man  with  man.  They 
had  officiated  in  the  churches,  presided  in  councils  of 
ecclesiastics,  issued  decrees,  administered  their  temporal 
affiiirs   through   their  officers   or  legates.      Zacharias 
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seemed  to  delight  in  enconntering  his  most  dangeronf 
enemies  &ce  to  fiu»:  he  was  his  own  ambassador. 
Zachaiias  no  donbt  knew  the  character  of  the  Lombard 
king.  With  all  his  ambition  and  warlike  activity, 
Lintprand,  if  we  are  to  belieTe  the  Lombard  histonan, 
blended  the  love  of  peace  and  profound  piety.  He  wu 
renowned  for  his  chastity,  his  fervency  in  prayer,  his 
liberality  in  alms-giving.  He  was  illiterate,  yet  to  be 
equalled  with  the  sagest  philosophers.^  The  str^igth 
ani  the  weakness  of  such  a  character  were  equally 
open  to  impressions  from  the  apostolic  majesty,  per- 
haps the  apostolic  gentleness,  of  the  head  of  Ghr»- 
tendom. 

The  spiritual  potentate  set  forth  in  his  peaceful  array, 
initmUm  surToundod  by  his  court  of  bishops,  to  the 
uMda  camp  of  Liutprand  near  Temi.  He  was  met 
A^  74S.  at  Cortona  by  Grimoald,  an  officer  of  Lint 
piand's  court,  conducted  first  to  Nami,  afterwards  with 
great  pomp,  accompanied  by  part  of  the  army  and  hj 
the  Lombard  nobility,  to  Term.'  The  scene  of  die 
interview  was  a  church — that  of  St.  Valentine;  the 
Pope  thus  availing  himself  of  the  awfulness  by  which 
a  religious  mind  like  that  of  Liutprand  would  in  such  a 
place  be  already  half  prostrated  before  his  holy  antago- 
nist. There  he  would  listen  with  deeper  emotion  to 
the  appalling  admonitions  of  the  pontiff  on  the  vanity 
of  earthly  grandeur.  The  Lombard  was  reminded  of 
the  strict,  it  might  be  speedy,  account  which  he  was  to 
grre  to  Gk)d  in  whose  presence  he  stood,  of  all  the  blood 
which  he  had  shed  in  war.     He  was  threatened  with 

1  **  Castm,  pndicnt,  oimlor  penrigil,  etaemosjmif  laigus,  Uteramm  lol 
4«iii  ignanu,  sed  phOosophiB  eqnandoa.**  —  PaoL  D?ac 
<  AiiAsCas.  in  Yit.  Zacharis 
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eternal  damnation  if  he  delayed  to  surrender  the  four 
cities,  according  to  his  stipulations. 

The  issua  of  such  a  contest  cotdd  not  be  doubtftd. 
The  appalled  Barbarian  yielded  at  once.  He  Treaty  or 
declared  that  he  restored  the  four  cities  to  St  '^"^ 
Peter.  His  generous  piety  knew  no  bounds.  He 
gave  back  all  the  estates  of  the  Church  in  the  Sabine 
country,  which  the  Lombards  had  held  for  thirty  yeara 
—  Nami,  Osimo,  Ancona,  and  towns  in  the  district  of 
Sutri  —  released  unransomed  all  the  Roman  prisoners 
taken  in  the  war,  and  concluded  a  peace  for  twenty 
years  with  the  dukedom  of  Rome.  The  treaty  was 
ratified  by  a  solemn  service,  at  which  the  Pope  (the 
bishopric  of  Temi  being  vacant)  officiated;  the  pious 
king,  the  officers  of  his  court  and  army,  attended  in 
submissive  reverence.  The  Pope  then  entertained 
him  with  a  great  banquet,^  and  returned  to  Rome. 
The  deliverer  of  the  city  fix)m  a  foreign  yoke  was 
received  with  a  religious  ovation,  as  well  deserved  as 
one  of  the  Triumphs  of  older  days.  The  procession 
passed  from  the  ancient  Pantheon,  now  the  church  of 
St.  Mary  ad  Martyres,  to  St.  Peter's. 

Yet  beyond  the  immediate  circle  of  the  pontiflf's 
ma^c  influence,  Liutprand  could  not  resist  the  temp- 
tation offered  by  the  wreck  of  the  defenceless  exar- 
chate. Though,  according  to  his  treaty  with  the 
Pope,  he  respected  the  territory  of  Rome,  he  suddenly 
surprised  Cesena,  and  announced  his  determination  to 
subdue  the  rest  of  the  exarchate.  Ravenna  already 
beheld    the   formidable   conqueror  before    her  walls. 

^  "  Ubi  cam  taiit&  vnavitate  esom  suinpeit,  et  cum  tantft  biUvHate  eor> 
<tiB*at  diceret  rax  tantum  se  nunqnam  meminisse  comessatusi." — Vit 
Zadiar. 
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The  onlj  refbge  was  in  the  unarmed  Pope.  Eu^^ 
ins  the  Exarch,  the  archbishop,  the  people  of  the 
city  and  of  the  province  joined  in  an  earpest  petitioii 
for  the  interrention  of  the  pontiff.  Zacharias  esponsed 
their  caose ;  he  sent  an  embassj  to  Pavia  to  dissuade 
Lintprand  fix>m  farther  aggression,  and  to  request  the 
restoration  of  Cesena.  The  Lombard  reused  to  rfr- 
oeiye  the  ambassadors.     The   unba£9ed  Pope  deter- 


I  tniHw  nuned  once  more  to  try  the  effect  of  his  per- 
A.».  748.  sonal  presence :  he  set  forth  m  state  towards 
Pavia.  The  importance  attached  to  this  journey  is 
attested  by  the  miracles  with  which  it  was  invested. 
A  cloud,  by  the  special  interposition  of  St.  Peter, 
hovered  constantly  over  the  sacred  band,  to  dii^ 
them  from  the  violent  heats,  till  they  pitched  their 
t^its  in  the  evening.  At  some  distance  firom  Ravenna 
he  was  met  by  the  Exarch ;  and,  still  overshadowed 
by  the  fidthfiil  cloud,  which  poised  itself  at  length  over 
one  of  the  churches,  he  entered  the  city.  He  lefl  it 
followed  by  the  whole  population,  men  and  women,  ia 
tears,  praying  for  the  good  pastor  who  had  left  his  ows 
flock  for  their  protection.  A  new  sign,  like  a  fieiy 
army  in  the  heavens,  marshalled  him  on  his  way  tow- 
ards Pavia.  But  he  derived  greater  advantage  from 
other  guidance.  He  had  sent  forward  some  <^  hk 
attendants  to  Imola,  on  the  Lombard  border,  finon 
whom  he  received  intelligence  of  orders  issued  to  sti^ 
him  on  his  march.  The  Pope  made  a  rapid  journey 
and  reached  the  Po.  On  the  banks  he  was  met  br 
some  of  the  Lombard  nobles,  whom  the  king,  havin|; 
in  vain  attempted  to  elude  the  reception  of  the  on- 
bassy,  sent  to  receive  him  with  due  honors.  AA& 
the  arrival  at  Pavia,  a  few  days  were  passed  in  relig* 
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ions  cerem(»iies,  at  which  the  king  attended  with  his 
wonted  devotion.  It  was  St.  Peter's  day ;  a  day  hap- 
pily chosen  for  the  august  ceremony.  At  length  Liut^- 
prand  consented  to  admit  the  pontiff  to  an  interview 
in  his  palace.  After  long  and  resolute  re- June  29. 
sistance  on  the  king's  part,  Zacharias  extorted  the 
abandonment  of  his  ambitious  designs  on  the  exar- 
chate^  the  restoration  of  two-thirds  of  the  territoiy 
of  Cesena. 

Thus  for  a  short  time  longer  the  wreck  of  the  im 
peiial  dominion  in  Italy  was  preserved  by  the  sole 
influence,  the  religious  doquence  and  authority,  of  the 
unarmed  Bishop  of  Rome.  But  such  was  the  power 
of  reUgion  in  those  times,  that  not  merely  did  it  enable 
the  clergy  to  dictate  their  policy  to  armed  and  fo^ 
erfid  sovereigns,  to  arrest  Barbarian  invasion,  and  to 
snatch,  as  it  were,  conquests  already  in  thdr  rapacious 
hands :  in  every  quarter  of  Western  Europe  Kingi 

,1.        .  1*1  become 

kings  were  seen    abdicatmg   their  thrones,  mooiu. 
placing  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope  as  humb 
penitents^  casting  off  their  pomp,  and  submitting  to  tk 
privations  and  the  discipline  of  monks. 

It  has  been  related  that  when  Columban,  some  years 
before,  endeavored  to  persuade  the  Merovingian  The- 
odebeit  to  abandon  his  throne  and  become  an  eccle- 
siastic, the  whole  assembly  burst  out  into  scornful 
laughter.^  "  Was  it  ever  heard  that  a  Merovingian 
king  had  degraded  himself  into  a  priest?"  The 
saint  had  replied,  "He  who  disdains  to  become  an 
ecclesiastic   will  become  so   against  his   will."     The 

1  ^  Dioebant  enim  nunqaam  m  aadivisae  Meroyingom  in  regno  lublim*' 
:«m,  Tohratariiim  clerioom  foiase,    DetettaniUmi  ergo  ommbutJ''  —  VH.  C*- 

DJ. 
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times  had  rapidly  changed.  From  all  parts  of  West- 
ern Christendom  kings  were  coming,  lowlj  patents, 
to  Rome,  to  lay  aside  the  vain  pomp  of  royalty,  to 
assume  the  coarse  attire,  the  total  seclusion,  and,  as 
they  hoped,  the  undisturbed  and  heaven-winning  peace 
of  the  cloister.  Ceolwulf  is  said  to  have  been  the 
eighth  Anglo-Saxon  prince  who  became  a  monk. 
Now,  within  a  few  years,  from  the  thrones  of  France 
and  of  I^mbardy,  the  kings  descended  of  their  own 
accord,  laid  their  temporal  government  down  before 
the  head  of  Christendom,  and  entreated  permissioQ  to 
devote  the  rest  of  their  lives  to  the  spiritual  state. 

Carloman,  the  elder  son  of  Charles  Martel,  had 
conmienced  his  reign  with  vigor,  ability,  and  success. 
On  a  sudden  he  cast  off  at  once  Ihe  dudes  and  the 
dignity  of  his  station,^  and  surrendered  to  Pepin,  hu 
brother,  the  power  and  all  the  ambitious  hopes  of  his 
family.  Carloman  left  his  country,  appeared  in  Italy, 
n„i^>.>  humbly  requested  to  be  admitted  into  the 
A.i>.747.  monastic  state,  built  a  monastery  on  Mount 
Soracte,  but  finding  that  too  near  to  Rome,  retired  to 
the  more  profound  seclusion  of  Monte  Casino.  In 
that  soUtude  the  heir  of  Charles  Martel  hoped  to  pasi 
the  rest  of  his  earthly  days.^ 

But  Pope  Zacharias  beheld  even  a  greater  triumph 
of  the  fiuth.    A  Lombard  king  suddenly  paused  oo 


1  Carioman  had  been  preeeded  in  this  eouee  by  Hmiald,  Duke  ef  Atpii- 
taine,  who  haying  treacherondy  lured  hit  brother  Atto  from  tiie  ttroag 
titj  of  Poitiers,  blinded  him,  and  a  few  days  after  shut  liimidf  up  in  a 
monastery  in  the  isle  of  Bhi.  —  H.  Martin,  Histoire  de  Franoe,  B.  p.  SQL 
Hnnald,  however,  on  the  death  of  tiis  son,  twen^five  years  afterward 
soandaliaed  Christendom  by  retoming  to  the  world,  and  resuming  not  oaJy 
his  dominions,  but  his  wife  also.  —  Horatori,  ann.  d*  Italia,  snb  aaa.  747. 

«  Vit  Zacharin     C* »  *-ic.  Moissiac  apad  Perta,  L  SOS. 
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the  ftill  tide  of  ambition  and  success,  and  from  a 
deadly  and  formidable  enemy  of  the  Pope  and  of  the 
Roman  interest,  became  a  peaceful  monk.^ 

During  the  year  of  his  last  interview  with  Pope 
Zacharias  had  died  Liutprand,  the  ablest  and  Death  of 
mightiest  of  the  Lombard  kings.     Notwithr  a^^^u^' 
standing  his  pious  deference  for  the  Pope,  his  munifi- 
cent ecclesiastical  foundations  in  all  parts  of  his  5)0- 
minions,  the  papal  biographer  attributes  his  death  to 
the  {»*ayers  of  the  Pope  and  the  direct  intervention  of 
St.  Peter.2     The  burden  of  ingratitude  need  not  be 
laid  on  the  Pope  on  account  of  the  mature  death  of  a 
sovereign  who  had  reigned  for  thirty  years.  ^.,>.  71^ 
Daring  a  dangerous    illness   of  Liutprand,  '^^' 
nine  years  before,  his  nephew  Hildebrand  had  been 
associated  with  him  in  the  kingdom.     After  seven 
months  of  his  sole  d(»ninion  Hildebrand  was  deposed 
by  the  unanimous  suffirage  of  the  nation,  and  Rachis, 
Duke  of  Friuli,  was  raised  to  the  throne.     The  first 
act  of  Rachis  was  to  confirm  the  peace  of  twenty 
years  with  the  Pope.     The  truce  with  the  exarchate 
expired  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign.     But  suddenly, 
incensed  by  some  unknown  cause  of  ofience,  or  in  a 
fit  of  ambition,   Rachis  appeared  in  arms,  ^,,^,  749. 
broke  into  the  exarchate,  and  invested  Pe-*~^^- 
mgia.     The  indefittigable  Pope  delayed  not  his  inter- 
ference.     Again  he  was  his    own  ambassador,   and 
appeared  in  the  camp  of  the  Lombard  king.^     But 
lie  was  not  content  with  compelling  King  Rachis  to 

1  Fauli  i.  Epirt.  ad  Pepiii.  Regem;  Mnntori,  R.  L  Serip.  iii.  U.  U6. 

*  AaastMiafl  in  Zftcharuu 

*  Chronic  Saleniit.  i.  1 ;  apod  Muratori,  i.  2.  **  Impensis  eidem  regi  pin- 
timb  moneribns,  atqne  .  .  .  deprecans."  S«e  also  account  of  oonverikNi 
if  Kfaig  Bachia. 
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break  np  the  siege;  he  pressed  him  so  strougly  with 
his  saintly  arguments,  perhaps  with  the  holy  example 
of  Carloman,  that  in  a  few  days  the  king  stood  hekse 
n^^jjjj,  ^  the  gates  of  Rome  with  his  wife  and  daag^ 
■****•  ter,  having  abdicated  his  throne,  an  hnmUe 

suppliant  for  admission  into  the  cloistar.  He  too  re- 
A.i>.  749.  tired  to  Monte  Casino,  which  thus  boasted  of 
two  royal  recluses.  His  wife  and  daughter  entered 
the  neighboring  convent  of  Piombaruola.  Carloman 
will  appear  again,  somewhat  unexpectedly,  on  Ae 
scene  of  political  life. 

The  last  act  in  the  eventAd  pontificate  of  ZachariK 
A.D.  761.  was  the  most  pregnant  with  important  results 
to  Latin  Christendom,  the  transference  of  the  crown 
of  France  fi^)m  the  Merovingian  line  to  the  lather  of 
Pepin,  UDff  Charlemagne,  with  the  sanction,  it  has  been 
or  FruM*,  asserted,  under  the  direct  authority,  of  the 
Pope.  To  the  Church  and  to  Western  Europe  it  is 
difficult  to  estimate  all  the  consequences  of  the  deva 
tion  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty. 

The  Pope  has  been  accused  of  assuming  an  unwar- 
ranted power  in  virtually,  as  it  were,  by  his  sanctian  of 
Pepin's  coronation,  absolving  the  subjects  of  Chilperie 
from  their  allegiance ;  of  want  of  stem  principle  in 
countenancing  the  violation  of  the  great  law  rf  heredi- 
tary succession,  and  the  rebellious  ambition  of  the  May- 
or of  the  Palace,  who  thus  degraded  his  lawful  sover- 
eign and  usurped  his  throne.  This  is  to  confound  the 
laws  and  usages  of  different  ages.  Hereditaiy  succes- 
sion among  the  Teutonic  races  had  not  yet  attained 
that  sanctity  in  which,  in  later  times,  it  has  been  invest- 
ed by  supposed  religious  authority,  and  by  tlie  rational 
persuasion  of  its  inestimable  advantage.     In  theoij  it 
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was  admitted  in  the  Roman  empire ;  but  the  perpetual 
change  of  dynasty  at  Constantinople  was  not  calculated 
to  confirm  the  general  reverence  for  its  inviolabiKty. 
Among  the  Lombards,  as  in  most  of  the  Gothic  king- 
doms, the  nobles  claimed  and  constantly  exercised  the 
privilege  of  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  an  unworthy 
prince,  and  advancing  a  more  warlike  or  able  chieftain, 
usually  of  the  royal  race,  to  the  throne.  The  degra- 
dation of  the  successor  to  Liutprand,  the  accession  of 
Rachis,  were  yet  fresh  in  the  memory  of  man.  The 
Teutonic  sovereign  was  still  in  theory  the  leader  of  an 
army;  when  he  ceased  to  exercise  his  primary  func- 
tions he  had  almost  abdicated  his  state.  It  is  difScult 
to  concdve  how  such  a  shadow  of  a  monarch  had  been 
BO  long  permitted  to  rule  over  an  enterprising  and  tur- 
bulent nation  like  the  Franks.  He  was  more  like  the 
Lama  of  an  old,  decrepit,  Asiatic  theocracy  than  the 
head  of  a  young  and  conquering  people.  He  sat  on  a 
throne  with  long  hair  and  a  flowing  beard  (these  were 
Ae  signs  of  royalty,  worn  indiscriminately  whether  he 
was  young  or  old),  he  received  ambassadors,  and  gave 
the  answers  put  into  his  mouth  :  he  had  no  domain  but 
one  small  city,  whose  revenues  hardly  maintained  hia 
scanty  retinue.  In  the  spring  alone,  at  the  opening  of 
the  Champ  de  Mars,  the  idol  was  drawn  forth  from  his 
Banctuary  and  offered  to  the  sight  of  the  people.  He 
was  slowly  conveyed  in  a  car  drawn  by  oxen  through 
the  ranks  of  his  wondering  subjects,  and  was  then  con- 
rigned  again  to  his  secluded  state.^     For  two  or  three 

1  **Orine  proAiso,  bart)4  tabmlsfllk  .  .  .  quoonnqae  enndam  erat,  ow- 
jwnto  ilMt,  bubuIJA  rnstioo  more  agente  trBbebator.*'  Eginhsrd,  c  1.  Ckmi* 
pmn  Miehelet,  Hi>t  de  Frenee.  Eginhard  may  perhaps  have  exaggerated 
khe  absolato  and  ostentetiotu  inBignificanoe  of  Um  dethroned  Merovingian. 
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generations  the  effete  MeroYingian  race  bad  acqoiesc^ 
in  this  despicable  inactivity,  and  made  no  effi>rt  to  break 
forth  from  the  ignominious  pomp  in  which  thej  sbmi- 
bered  away  their  lives. 

There  are  no  details  of  this  signal  revolution.^  Pe> 
Aj»  761.  pin  sent  two  ecclesiastics,  Burchard,  BisIk^ 
of  Wurtzburg,  and  Fulrad  his  chaplain,  to  ccmsult  &e 
Pope,  but  it  appears  not  whether  to  relieve  his  coo- 
science  or  as  to  a  judge  of  recognized  authority.  A 
less  decided  pontiff  than  Zacharias  might  tbink  the 
nation  justified  in  its  weariness  of  that  hypocrisy  which 
assigned  to  a  secluded,  imbecile  pageant  the  name  and 
ensigns  of  royalty,  while  its  power  was  possessed  by 
his  Mayor  of  the  Palace.  It  was  time  to  put  an  end 
to  this  poor  comedy  of  monarchy.  Even  if  be  took  a 
higher  view  of  his  own  power,  there  was  fiill  precedoit 
in  that  which  had  long  been  the  code  of  hierarchical 
privilege,  the  Old  Testament,  for  the  interference  of 
the  Priest,  of  God's  representative  cm  earth,  in  the 
deposition  of  unworthy  kings,  in  the  elevation  of  new 
dynasties.^  It  was  indeed  to  usurp  authori^  over  a 
foreign  kingdom,  but  what  kingdom  was  for^gn  to  the 

1  Bginhard,  Ann.  sub  mnn.  760, 761. 

>  **  £t  Zaohtims  Papa  mandavit  Pepino,  at  melius  easet  ilium  rqgaa  y- 
eari,  qui  potestatem  haberet,  quam  ilium,  qui  sine  regali  potestate  manebat, 
vt  non  conturbaretnr  ordo.*'  —  Amial.  Franc,  apud  Duchesne.  Ooapait 
tbe  Qeita  Fnmcorum,  where  it  is  more  ftUly  stated  (Bouquet,  p.  tS).  This 
passage  is  quoted  in  Lehuerou  (Histoire  des  Institutions  CaroUngieau,  p. 
99):  **QeDS  Merovingorum,  de  qui  Franci  reges  sibi  creare  soUti  eraat, 
usque  m  HUdericum  regem,  qui  jussu  Stephani,  Romani  Pontiflcia,  depesi 
tus  ac  detonsus  atque  in  mooasterinm  trusus  est,  durftsse  pntator.  Qua 
licet  in  illo  finita  possit  videri,  tamen  jamdudum  nullius  vigoris  ent,  aee 
quicquam  in  se  clarum  prater  inane  regis  Tocabulum  pneferebat,  nam  sK 
opes  et  potentia  ragni  penes  palatii  pnefeotoe,  qui  miyores  domna  dioebaft- 
tnr  et  ad  quos  summa  imperii  pertinebat,  tenebantur.  ....  Qui  hoBor 
non  aliis  a  populo  dari  oonsueverat,  quam  qui  his  et  daritate  geoeiis  eC 
•pum  amphtudioe  ciBteris  eminebant."  —  Eginhaid,  Yit  Kar.,ii*.  1. 
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head  of  Christendom  ?  The  retirement  of  the  deposed 
Ghilperic  into  a  monastery  made  but  little  change  in  his 
life ;  he  was  spared  the  fatigue  and  mockery  of  a  pub- 
lic exhibition.  The  election  of  Pepin  at  Sois-  ^^k 
SODS  was  conducted  according  to  the  old  usage  ^••*  ^ 
of  the  Franks,  the  acclamation  and  clash  of  arms  of  the 
nobles  and  of  the  people,  the  elevation  on  the  buckler ; 
but  it  had  now  a  new  religious  character,  which  marked 
the  growing  power  of  the  clergy.  The  bishops  stood 
around  the  throne,  as  of  equal  rank  with  the  armed 
nobles.  The  Jewish  ceremony  of  anointing  was  first 
introduced  to  sanctify  a  king  perhaps  of  still  somewhat 
doubtful  title.  The  holy  oil  was  poured  on  his  head 
by  the  saintly  archbishop  of  Mentz.^  Two  years  after, 
on  the  viat  of  Pope  Stephen,  this  ceremony  was  re- 
newed by  the  august  head  of  Christendom.  King 
Ghilperic  was  shaven  and  dismissed  into  a  monastery, 
the  retreat  or  the  prison  of  all  weary  or  troublesome 
princes.^ 

Little  foresaw  Pepin,  little  foresaw  Zacharias,  or  his 
ancceasor  Stephen,  the  effects  of  the  precedent  which 
they  were  furnishing  in  the  contemptuous  dismissal  of 
tbe  poor  foolish  Chilperic  from  the  throne  of  his  an- 
cestors, and  the  sanction  of  the  Pope  to  this  it  might 

1  CloTis  had  alao  been  anomted  by  St  Remi :  **  Elegi  baptizari  .  .  .  et 
pffT  ejnsdem  sacri  chrismatis  imctioDem  ordinato  in  regem  .  .  .  statuo." 
if  he  fiuls  in  his  engagements  '*  fiant  dies  ejus  pauci,  et  principatnm  ejui 
accipiat  alter." — Testament  S.  Remig.  ap.  Flodoaid.  On  the  sacred 
ebancter  conferred  by  the  holy  unction,  see  Adlocutio  doorum  Episcopo- 
mm  in  ecdes.  S.  Medard,  a.d.  806.  —  Bonqaet  According  to  the  bishops, 
it  gave  the  same  right  as  that  divinely  bestowed  on  the  kings  of  Israel 
*  Ainsi,  par  one  reciprocity  ordinaire  dans  les  affaires  humaines,  le  sacre, 
en  donnaiit  on  titre,  a  impost  nne  suj^tion;  et  de  cette  ^qnivoque  naltra 
on  jonr  le  pins  grand  probldme  du  moyen  &ge,  la  guerre  da  sacerdoce  et 
le  Tempire.**  —  Lehuerou,  p.  830. 

a  Eghihard,  loc,  eiL 
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seem  dmoot  insignificant  act :  that  successors  of  Zadm- 
rias  would  assert  that  the  kings  of  France,  or  ratha 
the  emperors,  the  successors  of  Charlemagne,  hdd  their 
crown  only  by  the  authority  of  ^e  Pope ;  that  the 
Pope  might  transfer  that  allegiance,  to  which  the  cHily 
title  was  the  papal  sanction,  to  a  more  loyal  son  of  the 
Church. 

In  every  respect,  whether  he  contemj^tod  the  re- 
mote or  ^e  immediate  interests  of  the  Church  or  of 
Christianity,  the  Pope  might  hail  with  unmitigatBd 
satisfaction  and  hope  the  accession  of  Pepin.  The 
whole  race,  since  the  alliance  with  Charles  Martd,  had 
been  devoted  to  the  Church  and  to  the  see  of  Rome. 
The  prescient  sagacity  of  Zacharias  might  discern  in 
Astolph,  the  new  king  of  the  Lombards,  that  he  in- 
herited all  the  ambition  without  the  strong  religious 
feeling  of  his  predecessors.  Rome  might  speedily  need 
a  powerftil  Transalpine  protector. 

Nor  could  the  Pope  be  blind  to  the  pride,  the  ambi- 
tion, the  duty  of  establishing  his  own  jurisdiction  on  a 
firmer  basis  beyond  the  Alps.  In  the  German  part  of 
the  Frankish  kingdom,  and  in  Grermany  itself,  had  nov^ 
arisen  a  new  clergy  ;  if  more  devoted  to  the  Pope,  un- 
questionably of  far  higher  Christian  character  than  the 
degenerate  liierarchy  of  France.  They  began  as  die 
humblest  yet  most  enterprising  missionaries,  daily  per* 
illing  their  lives  for  the  &ith,  and  bringing  graduaDy 
tribes  of  Barbarians  within  the  pale  of  Christendom ; 
they  had  become  prelates  of  large  sees,  abbots  of  flour- 
ishing monasteries.  But  all  this  agression  on  pagan- 
ism, all  these  conquests  of  Christianity  and  civilization 
in  the  forests  and  morasses  of  Germany,  had  beai 
made  by  men  commissioned  by  Rome,  and  in  strict  sulh 
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Berviency  to  her  discipline.  Not  even  the  jarring  dis- 
crepancy between  what  Boniface  and  his  followers  saw 
and  heard  of  the  lives  of  Christian  prelates  in  Rome, 
the  venality  of  the  public  proceedings,  and  all  which 
y^BS  strange  to  his  lofty  ideal  of  the  faith,  could  in  the 
least  shake  their  conscientious  devotion  to  the  See  of 
St.  Peter. 

To  judge  firom  the  reports  of  these  holy  men,  the 
monarchy  itself  was  not  more  utterly  effete  and  de- 
praved than  the  old  established  clergy  of  France,  which 
had  boasted,  in  the  century  before,  a  hierarchy  of 
saints.  With  due  allowance  for  the  rigidly  monastic 
and  celibate  notions  of  Boni&ce  and  his  disciples,  which 
would  induce  them  to  condemn  the  marriage  of  the 
clergy  as  sternly  as  the  loosest  concubinage,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Frankish  clergy  were  in  general 
snnk  low  in  character  as  in  estimation.^  Boniface,  well 
informed,  doubtless,  of  what  he  might  expect  to  find, 
demands  authority  of  the  Pope  to  punish  by  summary 
degradation  the  incredible  profligacy,  especially  of  the 
lower  ecclesiastics ;  as  well  as  to  interdict  the  unchris- 
tian occupations  of  the  soldier-bishops,  who  indulged 
all  the  license  of  the  camp  —  drunkenness,  gambling, 
and  quarrelling;  and  all  the  ferocity  of  the  field  of 
battle,  even  bloodshed,  whether  that  of  Pagans  oi 
Christians.* 

1  Archbishop  Bonifmoe,  it  is  said,  Archbishop  of  Ments,  by  papal  author- 
Hj  (missus  S.  Petri),  was  set  by  Charles  Martel  over  a  synod,  of  which  the 
object  was  to  restore  the  law  of  God  and  the  religion  of  the  Church,  which 
had  gone  to  ruin  under  former  kings,  **  qua  in  diebus  prsBteritorum  princi- 
pum  oormit"  —  ^kist  Boniikoe.  EUendorf,  die  Karolinger,  L  p.  88.  Car- 
loman  and  his  brother  Pepin  had  followed  the  example  of  their  father 
Charles  Martel  in  supporting  with  all  their  power  these  better  Christian 
ecclesiastics;  they  not  only  befriended  them  in  their  conversion  of  the 
Pagans,  but  in  the  correction  of  their  own  clergy. 

9  Boni&c  Epist.,  with  the  permission  to  hold  the  Synod,  and  the  replt 
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All  the  energy  at  least,  the  high  principle,  the  pure 
morahty,  all  the  Christianity  of  the  time,  might  seem 
centred  in  these  missionaries  and  in  their  followers ; 
and  this  clergy  at  once  so  mach  more  papal,  and 
of  so  much  higher  character,  was  that  of  the  new 
Carlovingian  kingdom,  a  kingdom  of  Germany  ^  rather 
than  of  Gaul.  This  clergy,  the  ancestors  of  Pepin, 
and  Pepin  himself,  had  always  treated  with  the  utmost 
respect  and  deference.^  Boni&ce,  in  truth,  as  Papal 
Legate,  or  under  the  authority  of  Pepin,  had  early 
assumed  the  power  of  a  primate  of  Gaul,  consecrated 
three  archbishops,  of  Rouen,  and  Sens,  and  Rheims. 
The  last  see  was  occupied  by  a  soldier-prelate,  named 
Milo,  archbishop  at  once  of  Rheims  and  of  Treves, 
who  resisted  for  ten  years  all  attempts  to  dispossess 
him ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  was  killed  by  a  wild 
boar. 

King  Pepin  was  himself  an  Austrasian,  the  vast 
estates  of  his  fiunily  lay  on  the  Rhine.  The  acces- 
sion of  his  house  Teutonized  more  completely,  till  the 
division  among  the  sons  of  Charlemagne,  the  whde 
Prankish  monarchy. 

Pope  Zacharias  did  not  live  to  behold  t^  fulfilment 
of  his  great  designs.     He  died  in  the  same  year  on 

of  Pope  Zachari&s.  —  Labbe,  Condi.,  p.  1496.  He  speaks  of  Uioee  wlit 
"  in  diaconata  concabinas  quatuor  vel  qoinqae  vel  plnrea  noctu  in  lectnlo 
habentes,"  nevertheless  dared  to  perform  tiieir  saored  offices,  and  were  pro- 
moted to  the  priesthood,  even  to  episcopacy.  He  proceeds:  ** £t  inveniaa- 
tnr  quidam  inter  eos  episcopi,  qui  licet  dicamt  se  ibmicarios  vel  aduHeriot 
non  esse,  sunt  tamen  ebriosi,  et  i^jnriosi,  rel  pognatorss;  et  qoi  pvignant 
in  exercitn  armati,  et  effnndunt  propria  mann  sanguinem  hominiiBt  £y% 
infideltum,  sive  Christianoruin.** 

^  Compare  Guizot,  Essai  iii. 

3  Pope  Zacharias  writes  to  Boniftoe:  "Quod  (Cailomaniis  «t  Pepiaiis) 
tu«  prsedicationis  socii  etadiutores  esse  niterentnr  ejt  dirina  Inspinitaiik" 
-  E^ist  BonifiMs.  144. 
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which  Pepin  became  king  of  France.     The  ^„  ^^^ 
election  fell  on  a  certain  presbyter,  named  •**^**' 
Stephen  ;  but  the  third  day  after,  before  his  consecra 
tion,  he  was  seized  with  a  fit,  and  died  the  following 
day.     He  is  not  reckoned  in   the  line  of  Much  26. 
popes.     Another  Stephen,  chosen  immediate- orm. 
Ij  on  his  death,  is  usually  called  the  second  of  that 
name. 

The  first  act  of  Stephen's  pontificate  was  to  guard 
against  the  threatened  aggressions  of  the  Lombards. 
Already  had  Astolph,  a  prince  as  daring  but  less  re- 
ligious than  Liutprand,  entered  the  Exarchate,  and 
seized  Ravenna.  The  ambassadors  of  thejan* 
Pope  were  received  with  courtesy,  his  gifts  with  avid- 
ity; a  hollow  truce  for  forty  years  was  agreed  on; 
but  in  four  months  (the  terms  of  the  treaty,  and  the 
pretext  alleged  by  Astolph  for  its  violation,  are  equal- 
ly unknown)  the  Lombard  was  again  in  October, 
arms.  In  terms  of  contumely  and  menace  he  de- 
manded the  instant  submission  of  Rome,  and  the 
payment  of  a  heavy  personal  tribute,  a  poll-tax  on 
each  citizen.  Astolph  now  treated  the  ambassadors 
of  the  Pope  with  scom.^  A  representative  of  the 
empire,  which  still  clung  to  its  barren  rights  in  Italy, 
John  the  Sil^itiary,  appeared  at  Rome.  He  was  sent 
to  Ravenna,  to  protest  against  the  Lombard  invasion, 
and  to  demand  the  restoration  of  the  Roman  territory 
to  the  republic.  Astolph  dismissed  him  with  a  civil 
but  evasive  answer,  that  he  would  send  an  ambassador 


1  According  to  AnasUsius,  he  was  required  to  surrender  to  their  right- 
fU  lord  all  that  he  liad  osurped  by  his  diaboSc  ambition.  This  is  a  flowet 
of  ecclesiastical  rhetoric,  jet  showing  the  papal  abhorrence  of  the  Lom- 
bards. 

VOL.  II.  2T 
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October.  to  the  Emperor.  Steph^i  wrote  to  Constan- 
tinople,  that  without  an  army  to  back  the  imperial 
demands,  all  was  lost. 

Astolph,  exasperated,  perhaps,  at  the  demand  of  an 
army  &om  the  East,  which  might  reach  his  ears,  in- 
flexibly pursued  his  advantages.  He  approached  Uie 
Roman  frontier;  he  approached  Rome.  N:>t  all  the 
litanies,  not  all  the  solemn  processions  to  the  most 
revered  altars  of  the  city,  in  which  the  Pope  himself, 
with  naked  feet,  bore  the  cross,  and  the  whole  people 
followed  with  ashes  on  their  heads,  and  with  a  wild 
howl  of  agony  implored  the  protection  of  God  against 
the  blaspheming  Lombards,  arrested  for  an  instant  his 
progress.  The  Pope  appealed  to  heaven,  by  tying  a 
copy  of  the  treaty,  violated  by  Astolph,  to  the  holy 
cross.^  Yet,  during  the  siege  of  Rome,  Astolph  was 
digging  up  the  bodies  of  saints,  not  for  insult,  but  as 
the  most  precious  trophies,  and  carried  them  off  as 
tutelar  deities  to  Lombardy.^ 

The  only  succor  was  beyond  the  Alps,  from  Pepin, 
the  king,  by  papal  sanction,  of  the  Catholic  Franks. 
Already  the  Pope  had  written  to  beseech  the  interfer- 
Btophen  ^^^0  of  the  transalpine;  and  now,  as  the 
iMves  Borne,  danger  bccame  more  inuninent,  he  deter- 
mined to  leave  his  beloved  flock,  though  in  a  feeble 
state  of  health,  to  encounter  the  perils  of  a  journey 
over  the  Alps,  and  so  to  visit  the  Barbarian  monarch  in 
person.  He  set  forth  among  the  tears  and  lamenta- 
tions of  the  people.     He  was  accompanied  by  some 

1  "  Alligans  connectensque  adorands  cruci  Dei  nostri,  pactamilhid,  qaoi 
liefkndas  Bex  Longobardonim  disrupit**  —  AnasUs.,  in  Vit.  Steph.  II. 

3  **  Ablata  multa  sanctorum  corpora  ex  Romania  finibus,  in  Papiam  •  •  • 
construxit  eorum  oracula."    He  founded  a  nunneij,  in  which  he  ; 
hiB  own  daughters.  —  Chronic.  Sa^  imit. 
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ecclesiastics,  by  the  Prankish  Ushop  Radi- Oct.  i4. 
gond,  and  the  Dnke  Anscliaris,  already  sent  by  Pepin 
to  invite  him  to  the  court  of  France.  Miracles,  no^r 
the  ordinary  signs  of  a  papal  progress,  were  said  to 
mark  his  course.^  Instead  of  endeavoring  to  pass 
without  observaticm  through  the  Lombard  dominions, 
he  boldly  presented  himself  at  the  gate  of  Pavia.  He 
was  disappointed  if  he  expected  Astolph  to  be  over- 
awed by  his  presence,  as  Liutprand  and  Rachis  had 
been  by  that  of  his  saintly  predecessor ;  but  NoremUr. 
he  was  safe  under  the  protection  of  the  ambassador 
of  Pepin.  Astolph  received  him  not  without  courtesy, 
accepted  his  gifts,  but  paid  no  regard  to  his  earnest 
tears  and  supplications ;  coldly  rejected  his  exorbitant 
demands,  —  the  immediate  restoration  of  all  the  Lom« 
bard  conquests— but  respected  his  person,  and  tried 
only,  by  repeated  persuasion,  to  divert  him  from  his 
journey  into  France.  Stephen,  on  leaving  Pavia, 
anticipated  any  stronger  measures  to  detain  him  by 
a  rapid  march  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  In  November 
he  passed  the  French  firontier,  and  reached  not.  i6. 
the  convent  of  St  Maurice.  There  he  was  met  by 
another  ecclesiastic,  and  another  noble  of  the  highest 
rank,  with  orders  to  conduct  him  to  the  court.  At  a 
distance  of  a  hundred  miles  from  the  court  appeared 
ihe  Prince  Charles,  with  some  chosen  nobles.  Jm.  s,  tm. 
Charles  was  thus  to  be  early  impressed  with  reverence 

1  Gom|Mie,  on  the  other  haod,  the  cariooB  story  in  Agnelli.  Stqthen 
wished  to  plunder  on  his  way  the  treesnres  of  the  diorch  of  Ravenna.  The 
Bavennese  priests  (among  them  Leo,  aftenrards  arehbishop)  designed  te 
murder  him.  He  escaped,  taking  only  part  of  the  treasures.  Those  whe 
had  plotted  the  death  of  the  Pope  were  sent  to  Rome,  and  remained  til 
most  of  them  died.  Among  them,  says  the  writer,  "  avus  patris  mei  fiiit.* 
— ApndMuratori 
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for  the  Papal  dignity.     Three  miles  fix)m  the  palace 
of  Pontyon,*  Pepin  came  forth  with  his  wife,  his  fern- 
ily,  and  the  rest  of  his  feudatories.     As  the  Pope  ap- 
proached, the  king  dismounted   from   his   horse,  and 
prostrated  himself  on  the  ground  hefore    him.     He 
then  walked  by  the  side  of  the  Pope's  palfirey.     The 
Pope   and   the   ecclesiastics  broke   out   at   once  into 
hymns  of  thanksgiving,  and  so  chanting  as  they  went, 
reached  the  royal  residence.     Stephen   lost   no  time 
in  adverting  to  the  object  of  his  visit.     He  implored 
the  immediate  interposition  of  Pepin  to  enforce  tlie 
restoration  of  the  domain  of  St  Peter.     So  relate  tk 
Italians.      According  to  the  French  chroniclers,  the 
Pope  and  his  clergy,  with  ashes  on  their  heads,  aad 
sackcloth   on   their  bodies,   prostrated    themselves  as 
suppliants  at  the  feet  of  Pepin,  and  would  not  rise 
till  he  had  promised  his  aid  against  the  perfidious  Lom- 
bard.    Pepin  swore  at  once  to  fulfil  all  the  requesti 
of  the  Pope ;  but  as  the  winter  rendered  military  ope^ 
ations  impracticable,  invited  him  to  Paris,  where  he 
took  up  his  residence  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Denys.     P^in 
and  his  two  sons  were  again  anointed  by  the  Pope  him- 
self, their  sovereignty  thus  more  profoundly  sanctified 
in  the  minds  of  their  subjects.     Steph^i  would  secure 
the  perpetuity  of  the  dynasty  under  pain  of  interdict 
and  excommunication.     The  nation  was  never  to  pr^ 
sume  to  choose  a  king  in  future  ages,  but  of  the  rmoe 
of  Charles   Martel.^     From  fatigue  and  the  severity 
of  the  climate,  Stephen  became  dangerously  ill   in  tlK 
Jniy.  monastery  of  St.    Denys,  but,  aflter   a    had 

1  Pontyt)!!  on  the  Perche,  near  Vitiy-le  brolc. 

*  "  Tali  omnes  interdicto  et  excommunicationis  lege  constrmxit,  at  mv» 
qoam  de  alterioa  lombis  regem  in  «vo  pnesumerant  eUgere.- *  —  Olaoii^ 
de  Pippini  Elect. 
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vtmggle,  recovered  his  health*  His  restoration  was 
esteemed  a  miracle,  wrought  through  the  prayers  oi 
St.  Denys,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Paul. 

Astolph,  in  the  mean  time,  did  not  disdain  the  storm 
which  was  brooding  beyond  the  Alps.  He  took  an  ex- 
traordinary measure  to  avert  tlie  danger.  He  per- 
suaded Carloman,  the  brother  of  Pepin,  who  had 
abdicated  his  throne,  and  turned  monk,  to  leave  his 
monastery,  to  cross  the  Alps,  and  endeavor  to  break 
this  close  alliance  between  Pepin  and  the  Pope.  No 
wonder  that  the  clergy  should  attribute  the  influ- 
ence of  Astolph  over  the  mind  of  Carloman  to  dia- 
bolic arts,  lor  Carloman  appeared  at  least,  whether 
seized  by  an  access  of  reviving  ambition,  or  incensed 
at  Pepin's  harsh  treatment  of  his  family,  to  enter 
with  the  utmost  zeal  into  the  cause  of  the  Lombard. 
The  humble  slave  of  the  Pope  Zacharias  presented 
himself  in  France  as  the  resolute  antagonist  of  Pope 
Stephen  and  of  the  Papal  cause.^  But  thocteiomMiin 
throne  of  Pepin  was  too  firmly  fixed;  he'^"' 
tamed  a  deaf  and  contemptuous  ear  to  his  brother's 
argum^its.  The  Pope  asserted  his  authority  over  the 
renegade  monk,  who  had  broken  his  vows ;  and  Car- 
loman was  imprisoned  for  life  in  a  cloister  at  Vienne ; 
that  life  however,  lasted  but  a  few  days. 

Pope  Stephen  was  anxious  to  avert  the  shedding  of 
blood  in  the  impending  war.^     Thrice  before  he  col- 

1  According  to  Anagtasins,  **  yehementiiu  deoerUbat,  sanctie  Dei  ecclo- 
ite  cauMun  snbvertere.**  It  is  impossible  to  conceiye  how  Astolph  coiUd 
pemiade  him  to  engage  in  this  strange  and  perilous  mission,  and  the  argu- 
ments urged  by  Carloman  on  his  brother  are  still  more  strange.  Eginhard 
•sserts  that  he  came  **  jusen  abbatis  sol  quia  nee  ille  atlatis  sui  jnssa  oon- 
tempnere,  neo  abbas  ille  proceptis  Regis  Longobsrdorum,  qui  ei  et  hoc  im- 
venvit,  andebcU  resbtere.**    Sub  ann.  758. 

s  *^Obtest«tor  per  omnia  divina  mysteria  et  fhtori  examinis  diem  nl 
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lected  his  forces,  once  on  his  march  to  Italy,  Pepin  sent 
ambassadors  to  the  Lombard  king,  who  were  to  ex- 
hort him  to  surrender  peaceably  the  possessions  of  the 
Ohorch  and  of  the  Roman  Republic  Pope  Stephen 
tried  the  persuasiveness  of  religious  awe.  Astolph  re> 
jected  the  menacing  and  more  quiet  overtures  wtdi 
scorn,  and  fell  on  an  advanced  post  o£  the  Franks, 
p^pi^iQ  which  occupied  one  of  the  passes  of  the 
itoOy.  Alps,  about  to  be  entered  by  the  army.     He 

was  routed'  by  those  few  troops,  and  took  refuge  in 
Pavia.  The  King  of  the  Franks  and  Pope  St^hen 
Sept.— Oct.  advanced  to  the  walls  of  the  city;  and  As- 
tolph was  glad  to  purchase  an  ignominious  peace,  by 
pledging  himself,  on  oath,  to  restore  the  territory  of 
Rome.^ 

Pepin  had  no  sooner  retired  beyond  the  Alps  widi 
his  hostages,  than  Astolph  began  to  find  causes  to  delay 
the  covenanted  surrender.  Aft^  a  certain  time  he 
marched  with  his  whole  forces  upon  Rome,  to  whidi 
narmabm.  Popc  Stephen  had  then  returned,  wasted  the 
surroimding  country,  encamped  before  the  Salaiian 
Grate,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  Pope.'  The 
plunder,  if  the  Papal  historian  is  to  be  believed,  which 
he  chiefly  cov^ied,  was.  the  dead  bodies  of  the  saints. 
December.  Thcsc  he  dug  up  and  carried  away.  He  de- 
Bome.  manded  ^at  the  Romans  should  ^ve  up  the 
Pope  into  his  hands,  and  on  ^ese  tains  only  would  he 


padflce  siiie  nllA  Bangmnis  eftisioiie  propria  uHicte  del  oookaiA  «t  nipak> 
Iks  Romanonim  reddat  junu*'  —  YH.  Steph. 

1  The  Pope  attribtrted  the  easy  Tiotoiy  c^  the  Franks,  not  to  their  Talor 
httt  to  St.  Peter.  **  Per  mantun  beati  Petri  Doadaoa  om^potena  yletoffiaa 
fobfe  largiri  dignatoi  est**  —  Steph.  Bpist.  ad  Pepin,  p.  IStS. 

'  Stephan.  Epist.  Gretaor,  261.  —  ^  A^erite  mihi  poitam  -q*iM>;«—  ^1 
tngiediar  dvitatein,  et  tradite  mihi  pootifioem  veatnua.** 
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spare  the  city.     Astolph  declared  he  would  not  leave 
the  Pope  a  foot  of  land.^ 

Stephen  sent  messengers  in  all  haste  by  sea,  for  every 
way  by  land  was  closed  to  his  faithftd  ally.  Popeste- 
His  first  letter  reminded  King  Pepin  how  letter, 
stem  an  exactor  of  promises  was  St.  Peter ;  ^^  that  the 
king  hazarded  eternal  condemnation  if  he  did  not  com- 
plete the  donation  which  he  had  vowed  to  St.  Peter, 
and  St.  Peter  had  promised  to  him  eternal  life.  If  the 
king  was  not  faithful  to  his  word,  the  apostle  had  his 
handwriting  to  the  grant,  which  he  would  produce 
against  him  in  the  day  of  judgment.'' 

A  second  letter  fdlowed,  more  pathetic,  more  persuap 
fflve.     "Astolph  was  at  the  gates  of  Rome; geeood 
he  threatened,  if  they  did  not  yield  up  the**^**'' 
Pope,  to  put  the  whole  city  to  the  sword.     He  had 
burned  all  the  villas  and  the  suburbs;^   he  had  not 
spared  the  churdies;    the  very  altars  wereD^.754_ 
plundered  and  defiled ;  nuns  violated ;  infants  ^***  ^^ 
torn  firom  their  mothers'  breasts ;  the  mothers  polluted , 
*-  all  the  horrors  of  war  were  ready  to  break  on  the  de- 
voted city,  which  had  endured  a  si^e  of  fifty-five  days. 
He  conjured  him,  by  Grod  and  his  holy  mother,  by 
the  angels  of  heaven,  by  the  apostles  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  and  by  the  last  day."     This  second  letter  was 
sent  by  the  hands  ol  the  Abbot  Wamerius,  who  had 
put  on  his  breast-plate,  and  night  and  day  kept  watch 
for  the  city.     (This  is  the  first  example  of  a  warlike 
abbot)     With  him  were  George,  a  bishop,  and  Count 

1  ^  Kec  nnios  palm!  terra  spatium  B.  Petro  .  •  .  .  yel  reipublics  Bomaii' 
omm  redden.*' — Steph.  ^uL  In  the  atmost  diitrees,  the  Teiy  stonei. 
•be  Pope  8A78,  might  have  wept  at  his  grief  and  peril.  —  Epiitt  ad  Pefkb 
Beg. 

*  EpSit.  <i.  ad  Pepfn.  Keg. 
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Tomaric.  Stephen  sommed  up  the  certam  reward 
which  PefHn  might  expect  if  he  hastened  to  the  rescue 
_«« Victory  over  all  the  Barbarian  nations,  and  Vernal 
life." 

But  the  Franks  were  distant,  or  were  tardy ;  the  dan- 
ger of  the  Pope  and  the  Rcnnan  people  more  and  mon 
imminent.  Stephen  was  wrought  to  an  agony  of  iieaz; 
and  in  this  state  took  the  daring — to  our  calmer  r^^ 
ffbirtfrM  ions  sentiment,  impious  step — of  wrkbig  a 
letter,  as  from  St.  Peter  himsdf,  to 


lingering  sueccNr :  —  ^  I,  Peter  the  Apostle,  protest, ; 

monish,  and  conjure  you,  the  Most  Chiistiaii 

Pepin,  Charies,  and  Ourloman,  with  all  the 

bishops,  abbots,  priests,  and  all  monks;    aD  ji 

dukes,  counts,  and  the  whole  pe(^  <^  the  Fi 

The  Mother  of  Gk>d  likewise  adjures  you,  and  \ 

ishes  and  oommands  you,  she  as  well  as  the  i 

dominions,  and  all  the  host  of  heaven,  to  sa^ne  &e  fet- 

loved  city  cf  Rome  firom  the  detested  LoBbacrAa.     ff 

ye  hastm,  I,  Peter  the  Aposde,  promise  yos  wr  fm^r^ 

tion  in  diis  life  and  in  the  next,  will  prepare  1 

most  glorious  mansions  in  heaven,  and  will 

you  the  eTorlasting  joys  of  paradise.     Mdce 

cause  wi^  my  people  cf  Borne,  and  I  wiD  j 

^rt€  ye  may  pray  tar.    I  ooiipire  ytn  not  tm ; 

this  dty  to  be  laeented  and  tonnentei 

bards,  lest  tout  own  souk  be  laccnted 

in  heU,wilh  the  devil  and  his  pestikncial^p^      > 

all  natinna  soMler  heaven,  the  Franks  are  ! 

esteem  of  St.  Pel«^;  to  me  yon  owe  aD  ^ 

ObeT>  and  obey   speedily^  and,  by  my 

Lord  Je$«s  Christ  wiB  give  yoQ  in  this  Bfe  ioiaiffx    ^ 

daT:s>  security,  rictocy ;   in  d»  life  to  ooHae^  wal  ^k^ 
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tiply  his  blessings  tipon  yon,  among  his  saints  and  an- 
gels."\ 

A  vaixi  but  natural  curiosity  would  imagine  the  effect 
of  this  letter  at  the  court  of  Pepin.  Were  there  among 
his  clergy  or  among  his  warrior  nobles  those  who  really 
thought  they  heard  the  voice  of  the  iqpostle,  and  felt 
that  their  eternal  doom  depended  on  their  instant  obedi- 
ence to  this  appeal  ?  How  far  was  Pepin  himself  gov- 
erned by  policy  or  by  religious  awe  ?  How  much  was 
art,  how  much  impUcit  faith  wrought  up  to  its  highest 
pitch  by  terror,  in  the  mind  of  the  Pope,  when  the  Pope 
yentured  on  this  awful  assumption  of  the  person  of  the 
apostle?  That  he  should  hazard  such  a  step,  having  had 
personal  intercourse  with  Pepin,  his  clergy,  and  his  no- 
bles, shows  the  measure  which  he  had  taken  of  the  pow- 
er with  which  religion  possessed  their  souls.  He  had 
fiithomed  the  depths  of  their  Christianity ;  and  whether 
he  himself  partook  in  the  same,  to  us  extravagant,  no- 
tions, or  used  them  as  lawful  instruments  to  terrify  the 
Barbarians  into  the  protection  of  the  holy  see  and  the 
advancement  of  her  dominion,  he  might  consider  all 
means  justified  for  such  high  purposes.  If  it  had  been 
likely  to  startle  men,  by  this  overwrought  demand  on 
their  credulity,  into  reasoning  on  such  subjects,  it  would 
have  hindered  rather  than  promoted  his  great  end. 

1  Gretser,  p.  17-28.  HanBi,  sub  ann.  a.  d.  756.  Fleury  obaerres  of 
tbifl  letter:  "  Au  reste,  elle  eet  pleine  d' Equivoques,  comme  lee  pr^Edentet. 
L^Eglise  y  signifie  nou  rassembl^e  dee  fiddles,  mais  lee  biens  temporela 
eoDsacr^  k  Dien:  le  trmpeau  de  J^ns  Christ  sont  lee  oorpe  et  oon  pas  lea 
imes:  les  promesses  temporelles  de  Tancienne  loi  sent  mdlEes  avec  lea 
fpirituelles  de  TEvang^e,  et  les  motifk  plus  saints  de  la  religion  employes 
pour  une  aflkire  d*Etat.**  — Liv.  xlvii.  c.  17.  After  all,  the  ground  of  quar- 
rel was  for  the  ezcharchate,  not  for  the  estates  of  the  Church.  It  the  Pope 
had  allowed  the  Lombards  to  occupy  the  exarchate,  they  would  have  been 
loyal  allies  of  the  Pope. 
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Not  the  least  remarkable  point  of  all  is,  that  Chris- 
tianity  has  now  assumed  the  complete  power,  not  only 
of  the  life  to  come,  but  of  the  present  life,  with  all  its 
temporal  advantages.  It  now  leagues  itself  with  Bar- 
barians, not  to  soften,  to  civilize,  to  imbue  with  dervo- 
tion,  to  load  to  Christian  worship ;  but  to  give  victory 
in  all  their  ruthless  wars,  to  confer  the  blessings  of 
heaven  on  their  schemes  of  ambition  and  conquest. 
The  one  title  to  eternal  life  is  obedience  to  the  Churdi 
•^  the  Church  no  longer  the  community  of  pious  and 
holy  Christians,  but  the  see,  almost  the  city,  of  Rome. 
The  supreme  obligation  of  man  is  the  protection  and 
enlargement  of  her  domain.  By  zeal  in  this  cause, 
without  any  other  moral  or  religious  qualification,  the 
most  brutal  and  bloody  soldier  is  a  saint  in  heaven. 
St.  Peter  is  become  almost  God,  the  giver  of  vic- 
tory, the  dispenser  of  eternal  life.  The  time  is  ap- 
proaching when  war  against  infidels  or  enemies  of  the 
Pope  wiU  be  among  the  most  meritcHious  acts  of  a 
Christian. 

The  Franks  had  alarmed  the  Pope  by  the  tardiness 
of  their  succor;  but  their  host  once  assembled  and  on 
Pepin  In  its  march,  their  rapid  movements  surprised 
iSmbRrda  Astolph.  Scarcdy  could  he  return  to  Pavia, 
^^'  when  he  found  himself  besieged  in  his  capital. 

The  Lombard  forces  seem  to  have  been  altogether 
unequal  to  resist  the  Franks.  Astolph  yielded  at  once 
to  the  demands  of  Pepin,  and  actually  abandoned  th^ 
whole  contested  territory.  Ambassadors  from  the  East 
were  present  at  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  and  de- 
manded the  restitution  of  Ravenna  and  its  territory  to 
the  Byzantine  Empire.  Pepin  declared  that  his  sole 
object  in  the  war  was  to  show  his  veneration  for  St 
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Peter ;  and  he  bestowed,  as  it  seems,  by  the  right  of 
conquest,  the  whole  upon  the  Pope. 

The  representatives  of  the  Pope,  who  however  al- 
ways speak  of  the  republic  of  Rome,  passed  through 
ihe  land,  receiving  the  homage  of  the  authorities  and 
the  keys  of  ^e  cities.  The  district  comprehended 
Ravenna,  Rimini,  Pesaro,  Fano,  Cesena,  Sinigaglia, 
lesi,  Forlimpopoli,  Forli  with  the  Castle  Sussibio, 
Montefeltro,  Acerra,  Monte  di  Lucano,  Serra,  San 
Marino,  Bobbio,  Urbino,  Cagli,  Ludolo,  Ghibbio,  Co- 
machio,  and  Nami  which  was  severed  firom  the  duke^ 
dom  of  Spoleto.^ 

Thus  the  successor,  as  he  was  declared,  of  the  fish- 
erman of  the  Galilean  lake,  the  apostle  of  Him  whose 
kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  became  a  temporal 
sovereign.  By  the  gift  of  a  foreign  potentate,  l!his 
large  part  of  Italy  became  the  kingdom  of  the  Bishop 
of  Rome. 

King  Astolph  did  not  long  survive  this  humiliation  : 
he   was    accidentally   killed   when   hunting,  a-d.  766. 
The  adherents  of  the  Pope  beheld  the  hand  of  God  in 
his   death;   they  heap  on   him   every  appellation  of 
scorn  and  hatred;  the  Pope  has  no  doubt  of  D«,^^a. 
his  damnation.^    The  Lombards  of  Tuscany  £S)^y. 
fiivored  the  pretensions  of  their  Duke  Des-**'^* 

1  It  is  not  quite  clear  how  Stephen  himself  eluded  the  claims  of  tht 
Greek  Emperor — probably  by  the  Emperor^s  heresy.  In  Stephen*8  letter  et 
thanks  for  his  deliverance  to  the  King  of  the  Franks,  he  desires  to  know 
what  answer  had  been  given  to  the  Sileutiaiy,  commissioned  to  assert  the 
rights  of  his  master.  He  reminds  Pepin  that  he  must  protect  the  Catholic 
Church  against  pestilent  wickedness  (matitia),  (no  doubt  the  iconoclastic 
opinions  of  the  Emperor),  and  keep  her  yroptrUi  secure  (omnia  proprietatit 
•lue). 

*  "Divino  ictu  percussus  est  et  in  infemi  voraginem  demersus."  —  Epis* 
id  Fepin.  tL ;  Qretser,  60;  Mansi,  sub  ann. 
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iderius  to  the  throne.  In  the  north  of  Italy,  Bachis» 
the  brother  of  Astolph,  who  had  retired  to  a  monas- 
tery, appeared  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  fiiction,  and 
reclaimed  the  throne.  Desiderius  endeavored  to  se- 
cure ^e  influence  of  the  pope*  Stephen  extorted,  as 
the  price  of  his  interference,  Faenza,  Imola,  with 
some  other  castles,  and  the  whole  duchy  of  Ferrara.^ 
Stephen  no  doubt  felt  a  holy  horror  of  the  return  of  a 
monk  to  worldly  cares,  even  those  of  a  crown.  This 
would  be  rank  apostasy  with  him  who  was  thus  secu- 
larizing the  papacy  itself. 

During  the  later  years  of  Stephen^s  pontificate,  a 
strong  faction  had  designated  his  brother  Paul  as  suc- 
A.D.767.  cessor  to  the  see.  Another  party,  opposed 
April  26.  perhaps  to  this  fiunily  transmission  of  the 
papacy,  which  was  thus  assimilating  itself  more  and 
more  to  a  temporal  sovereignty,  set  up  the  claims  <^ 
the  Archdeacon  Theophylact.  On  the  vacancy  the 
Paul  I.  Pope,  partisans  of  Paul  prevailed.  The  brother  <^ 
Stephen  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  St.  Peter.  Paul 
has  the  &me  of  a  mild  and  peace-loving  prelate.  He 
loved  to  wander  at  night  among  the  hovels  of  the 
poor,  and  to  visit  the  prisons,  relieving  misery  and 
occasionally  releasing  the  captives  fi*om  their  bondage. 
Tet  is  Paul  not  less  involved  in  the  ambitious  designs 
of  the  advancing  papacy.  His  first  act  is  to  announce 
his  election  to  the  King  of  the  Franks,  who  had  now 
the  title,  probably  bestowed  by  Stephen,  of  Patrician 
of  Rome.  His  letter  does  not  allude  to  any  further 
ratification  of  his  election,  made  by  the  (cee  choice  of 
the  clergy  and  people  of  Rome;  there  is  no  recognitioo 
whatever  of  supremacy. 
1  Perhaps  also  Osimo,  Anoona,  Hamana,  and  he  even  demanded  Balofoa 
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DesideriaS)  till  he  had  secured  his  throne  in  Lorn 
bardy,  remained  on  teims  of  amity  with  the  Pope ; 
but  the  old  irreconcilable  hostility  broke  out  again 
soon  after  the  accession  of  Paul. 

Among  the  causes  of  the  weakness  of  the  Lombard 
kingdom,  and  the  easy  triumph  of  the  Franks,  was  the 
disunion  of  the  nation.  The  Dukes  of  Spoleto  and 
Benevento  renounced  their  allegiance  to  the  King  of 
Pavia,  and  declared  their  fealty  to  the  King  of  the 
Franks.  The  chastisement  of  their  revolt  gave  Desi* 
derius  a  pretext  for  war.  He  marched,  ravaging  as  he 
went  with  fire  and  sword,  through  the  cities  of  the 
exarchate,  surprised  and  imprisoned  the  Duke  of  Spo- 
leto, forced  the  Duke  of  Benevento  to  take  reftige  in 
Otranto,  and  set  up  another  duke  in  his  place.  He 
then  proceeded  to  Naples,  still  occupied  by  the  Greeks, 
and  endeavored  to  negotiate  a  dangerous  alliance  with 
the  Eastern  emperor.^  On  his  return  he  passed 
through  Rome;  and  when  the  Pope  demanded  the 
surrender  of  the  stipulated  cities  —  Imola,  Osimo, 
Ancona,  and  Bologna  —  Desiderius  eluded  the  de- 
mand by  requiring  the  previous  restitution  of  the 
Lombard  hostages  carried  by  Pepin  into  France ;  but 
dreading  perhaps  a  new  Frankish  invasion,  Desiderius 
gradually  submitted  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  treaty. 
Disputes  arose  concerning  certain  patrimony  of  the 
Church  in  some  of  the  Lombard  cities,  but  even  these 
were  amicably  adjusted.  The  adulation  of  Paul  to 
the  King  of  the  Franks  passes  bounds.  He  is  another 
Moses ;  as  Moses  rescued  Israel  from  the  bondage  of 
Egypt,  fio  Pepin  the  Catholic  Church ;  as  Moses  con- 
founded idolatry,  so  Pepin  heresy.  The  raptnroui 
1  Qretoer.  p.  "il ;  MMui,  sub  amu  768. 
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expressious  of  the  Psalms  about  the  Messiah  are 
scarcely  too  fervent  to  be  applied  to  Pepin.  All  fab 
acts  are  under  divine  inspiration.^  The  only  appie- 
beusions  of  Paul  seemed  to  be  on  the  side  of  the 
Greeks.  On  one  occasion  he  writes  that  six  Byian- 
tine  ships  menaced  a  descent  on  Rome ;  on  another  he 
dreads  an  attack  by  sea  on  Ravenna.  He  entreats  the 
King  of  the  Franks  to  urge  Desiderius  to  make  co^oh 
mon  cause  against  the  enemy ;  but  he  represents  the 
hostility  of  the  Greeks  as  arising  not  from  their  desire 
to  recover  their  rights  in  Italy,  but  sdely  from  the 
Th«  Graek  impious  design  of  destroying  the  images,  of 
•""^  subverting  the  Catholic  faith  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  holy  &thers.  They  are  odious  iconoclastic 
heretics,  not  the  Imperial  armies  warring  to  regain 
their  lost  dominions  in  Italy.  The  Grreeks  have  now 
succeeded  to  the  appellation  of  the  ^^  most  wicked,*^  a 
term  hitherto  appropriated  to  the  Lombards ;  but  here- 
after the  epithet  of  all  those  who  resisted  the  t^npcnal 
or  spiritual  interest  of  the  Papal  See.* 

Such  was  the  singular  position  of  Rome  and  of  the 
Roman  territory.  In  theory  they  were  still  part  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  of  which  the  Greek  Emperor,  had 
he  been  orthodox,  would  have  been  the  acknowledged 

1  Gretser,  Epist.  zvi.  *'  Novus  qoippe  Moses,  novnsqiie  David  in  obuo- 
bus  operibus  stiis  effeotos  est  Christian  issimns  et  a  Deo  protectus  filias  et 
spiritalis  compater  Dominns  Pepinvs.**  *- Epist  xziL  Thou,  after  Goi, 
art  our  defender  and  aider;  if  all  the  haixs  of  our  head  were  tongtm,  in 
could  not  giv^e  you  thanks  equal  to  your  deserts.  —  Epist.  xzxtL  Through- 
out it  is  St  Peter  who  has  anointed  Pepin  king;  St  Peter  who  is  ttie  givw 
of  all  Pepin's  victories  over  the  Barbarians;  St  Peter  whom  he  protects; 
St  Peter  whcse  gratitude  he  has  a  right  to  command;  and  St  Peter  is  aO 
powerful  in  heaven. 

<  Non  ob  aliud  ntfmduiimi  nos  perseqnuntur  Gmci,  nisi  praptor  8U» 
tarn  et  orthodoxam  fidem,  et  venerandomm  patmm  plam  traditioiiea, 
quam  cupiuiit  destruere  et  concukare.'*  —  Epist  ad  Pepin. 
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sovereign ;  ^  but  his  iconoclasm  released  the  members 
of  ^e  true  Church  from  their  allegiance  :  he  was  vir- 
toally  or  actually  under  excommunication.  In  the 
mean  time  the  right  of  conquest,  and  the  indefinite 
title  of  Patrician,  assigned  by  the  Pope,  acting  in  be- 
half and  with  the  consent  of  the  Roman  republic,  to 
Pepin  —  a  title  which  might  be  merely  honorary,  or 
might  justify  any  authority  which  he  might  have 
power  to  exercise  —  gave  a  kind  of  supremacy  to  the 
King  of  the  Franks  in  Rome  and  her  domain.  The 
Pope,  tacitly  at  least,  admitted  as  the  representative 
of  the  Roman  people,  awarded  this  title,  which  gave 
him  a  right  to  demand  protection,  while  himself,  by 
the  donation  of  Pepin,  possessed  the  actual  property 
and  the  real  power.  In  the  Exarchate  he  ruled  by  the 
direct  grant  of  Pepin,  who  had  conquered  this  territory 
from  the  Lombards,  they  having  previously  dispos- 
sessed the  Greeks.  Popes  of  this  time  kept  up  the 
pious  fiction  that  the  donations  even  of  sovereigns, 
though  extending  to  cities  and  provinces,  were  given 
for  holy  uses,  the  keeping  up  the  lights  in  the  churches, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  poor.^  But  who  was  to 
demand  account  of  the  uses  to  which  these  revenues 
were  applied  ?  The  Pope  took  possession  as  lord  and 
master ;  he  received  the  homage  of  the  authorities  and 
the  keys  of  the  cities.  The  local  or  municipal  institu- 
tions remained;  but  the  revenue,  which  had  before 
been  received  by  the  Byzantine  crown,  became  the 


1  The  Greeks  still  retained  Ns]>le8  and  the  South  of  Itafy. 

s  <*  Unde  pro  anims  rwtrm  salate  indefeasa  luminariam  condnnatio  Dd 
tificlf^iV  permaneat,  et  esnries  pauperum,  egenonun,  vel  peregrinonun  ni- 
hilominns  relevetur,  et  ad  verara  sataritatem  perveniant"  —  Stepb.  II.  ad 
Pepin.  Epist 
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revenue  of  the  Churdi :  of  that  revenue  the  Pope  wn 
the  goardian,  distributor,  possessor. 

The  pcmtificate  of  Paul,  on  the  whole,  was  a  pefwd 
of  peace.  If  Desiderius,  after  his  first  expediticQ 
against  the  rebel  Duke  of  Spoleto,  did  not  maintain 
strictly  amicable  relations  with  the  Papal  See,  he  ab- 
stained  from  hostility. 

But,  as  heretofore,  the  loftier  the  papal  dignity  and 
paiim7  Mted  ^^^  greater  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  Pope, 
byToto.  ijj^  jjjQj^  j^  became  an  object  of  unhallowed 
ambition*  On  the  death  of  Paul,  that  which  two  cento- 
ries  later  reduced  the  Papacy  to  the  lowest  state  of  deg- 
radation, the  violent  nomination  of  the  Pope  by  the  petty 
barons  and  armed  nobles  of  the  ndghboring  districts  was 
prematurely  attempted.  Toto,  the  Duke  of  Nepi,  sud- 
jmi.2b,7«7.  denly,  before  Paul  liad  actually  expired,  en 
tered  the  city  with  his  three  brothers  and  a  strong 
armed  force.  As  soon  as  Paul  was  dead,  they  seised 
a  bishop  and  compelled  him  to  ordain  Constantine,  one 
of  the  brothers,  yet  a  layman.  They  then  took  pos- 
session of  the  Lateran  palace,  and  after  a  hasty  form 
of  election,  fi>rced  the  same  bishop,  Greorge  of  Pales- 
trina,  with  two  others,  Eustratius  of  Alba  and  Cito- 
oonsteotiiM  n&tus  of  Porto,  to  consecrate  Constantine  bm 
juS?"6,7«7  Pope.^  The  usurper  retained  possession  of 
to  Aof.  1,768.  ^Q  g^  f^^  more  than  a  year,  ordained  and 
discharged  all  the  offices  of  a  pontiff,  a  period  reckoned 
as  a  vacancy  in  the  papal  annals.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  two  distinguished  Romans,  Christopher  the  Pri- 
micerius  and  Sergius  his  son,  made  their  escape  to  the 
court  of  Pavia,  to  entreat  the  intervention  of  Deside- 
rius.   They  obtained  the  aid  of  some  Lombards,  chieflt 

1  Vit  Stephan.  lU. 
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finom  the  duchy  of  Spoleto,  and  appeared  in  arms  in 
the  city.  Toto  at  first  made  a  valiant  de-Jiiij29. 
fence,  but  was  betrayed  by  his  own  followers  and  slain. 
Gonstandne,  the  false  Pope,  with  his  brother  and  a 
bishop  named  Theodoms,  endeavored  to  conceal  them- 
selves, but  were  seized  by  their  enemies. 

Daring  the  tumult  part  of  the  successful  insurgents 
hastily  elected  a  certain  Philip,  and  installed  him  in  the 
Lateran  palace.     The  stronger  party  assem-  j^  ^ 
bled  a  more  legitimate  body  of  electors,  the  ^^^^' 
chief  of  the  clergy,  of  the  army,  and  of  the  people.   The 
unanimous  choice  fell  on  Stephen  in.,  who^^^^gg, 
had  been  employed  in  high  offices  by  Paul.^  cSSlSi^ 
The  scenes  which  followed  in  the  city  of  the  **^°*** 
head  of  Christendom   must  not  be  concealed.^    The 
easy  victoiy  was  terribly  avenged  on  Constantine  and 
his  adherents.     The  Bishop  Theodorus  was  the  chief 
object  of  animosity.     They  put  out  his  eyes,  cut  off 
his  tongue,  and  shut  him  up  in  the  dungeon  of  a  mon 
astery ,  where  he  was  left  to  die  of  hunger  and  of  thirst, 
vainly  imploring  a  drop  of  water  in  his  agony.     They 
put  out  the  eyes  of  Passianus,  the  brother  of  the  usurp- 
ing Pope,  and  shut  him  up  in  a  monastery :  they  plunr 
dered    and    confiscated    all    their   possessions.      The 
usmper  was  led  through  the  city  riding  on  a  horse 
with  a  woman's  saddle,  with   heavy  weights   to  his 
feet ;  then  brought  out,  solemnly  deposed  (for  he  was 
yet  Pope  elect),'  and  thrust  into  the  monastery  of 
CentumcellsB.      Even  there  he  was  not  allowed  to 
repent  in  peace  of  his  ambition.     A  party  of  his  ene* 

1  He  is  called  Vice  Dominus. 
s  Anastas.  Vit.  Stephan.  m. 
t  M  Dmn  adhnc  electoa  eztitiiiet.**  —Vit  Steph.  m. 
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mies  first  seized  a  tribmie  of  his  fiiciion  namod  Gracilia, 
Aug. «.  put  out  his  eyes,  surprised  the  convent^  treat- 
ed the  Pope  iu  the  same  inhuman  maimer,  and  left 
him  blind  and  bleeding  in  the  street.  These  atrocities 
were  not  confined  to  the  adherents  of  Constontane.  A 
presbyter  named  Waldipert  had  taken  a  great  part  in 
the  revolution,  had  accompanied  Christopher,  the  lead- 
er of  the  deliverers,  to  Rome,  but  he  had  been  gailtj 
of  the  hasty  election  of  Philip  to  the  papacy.  He 
was  accused  of  a  conspiracy  to  betray  the  city  to  the 
Duke  of  Spoleto.  He  fled  to  the  church  of  the  Vii^giii 
ad  Martyres.  Though  he  clung  to  and  clasped  the 
sacrea  image,  he  was  dragged  out,  and  plunged  into 
one  of  the  most  noisome  dungeons  in  the  city.  After 
a  few  days  he  was  brought  forth,  his  eyes  put  out,  his 
tongue  cut  in  so  barburous  a  manner  that  he  died. 
Some  of  these  might  be  the  acts  oi  a  fierce,  ungovern- 
able, excited  populace;  but  the  clei^,  in  their  col- 
lective and  deliberative  capacity,  cannot  be  acquitted 
of  as  savage  inhumanity. 

The  first  act  of  Stephen  was  to  communicate  hu 
election  to  the  Patrician,  the  ICing  of  the  Franks. 
kng.  1, 768.  Pepin  had  expired  before  the  arrival  of  the 
ambassadors.  His  son  sent  a  deputation  of  twelve 
bishops  to  Rome.  The  Pope  summoned  the  bishops 
of  Tuscany,  of  Campania,  and  oth^  parts  of  Italy, 
and  with  the  Frankish  bishops  formed  a  regular  Coun- 
cil in  the  Lateran.  The  usurper  Constantine  was 
brought  in,  blind  and  broken  in  spirit,  to  answer  tar 
aimu  12,769.  his  offences.  He  expressed  the  deepest  con- 
trition, he  grovelled  on  the  earth,  he  implored  the 
mercy  of  the  priestly  tribunal.  His  sentence  was  de- 
ferred.    On  his  next  examination  he  was  asked  how. 
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being  a  layman,  he  had  dared  to  renture  on  such  an 
impions  innovation  as  to  be  consecrated  at  once  a 
bishop.  It  is  dangerous  at  tunes  to  embarrass  adver- 
saries with  a  strong  argument.  He  replied  that  it 
was  no  unprecedented  innovation ;  he  alleged  Paaiahmeiit 
the  cases  of  tiie  Archbishops  of  Ravenna  and  une. 
of  Naples,  as  promoted  at  once  from  laymen  to  the 
episcopate.  The  indignant  clergy  rose  up,  fell  upon 
him,  beat  him  cruelly  with  their  own  hands,  and 
turned  him  out  of  the  church. 

All  the  instruments  which  related  to  the  usurpation 
of  Constantine  were  then  burned ;  Stephen  solemnly 
inaugurated;  all  who  had  received  the  communion 
from  the  hands  of  Constantine  professed  their  profound 
penitence.  A  decree  was  passed  interdicting,  under 
the  strongest  anathema,  all  who  should  aspire  to  the 
episcopate  without  having  passed  through  the  inferior 
orders.  All  the  ordinations  of  Constantine  Apxu  14, 7e». 
were  declared  null  and  void ;  the  bishops  were  thrown 
back  to  their  inferior  orders,  and  could  only  attain  the 
episcopate  after  a  new  election  and  consecration.  The 
laymen  who  had  dared  to  receive  these  irregular  orders 
£Bkred  worse :  they  were  to  wear  the  religious  habit  for 
their  lives,  being  incapable  of  religious  iunctions. 
This  Lateran  Council  closed  its  proceedings  by  an 
unanimous  decree  in  favor  of  image-worship,  anathe- 
matizing the  godless  Inconoclasts  of  the  East. 

These  tragic  scenes  closed  not  with  the  extinction  of 
the  fiu^on  of  Constantine :  new  victims  suffered  the 
dreadful  punishment  of  blinding,  som6  also  seclusion  in 
a  monastery,  the  ordinary  sentence  of  all  whose  Uvea 
were  spared  in  civil  conflict  But  the  causes  of  this 
new  revolution  and  the  conduct  of  the  Pope  are  con 
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tested  and  obscure.  All  that  is  undoubted  b  that  the 
King  o(  the  Lombards  appears  as  the  protector  of  the 
Pope  ;  Carioman  the  Frank,  the  son  c^  Pepin,  threat- 
ens his  dethronement.^ 

Desiderios,  the  Lombard  King,  presented  himsdf 
before  Rome  with  the  avowed  object  of  deliv^iiig  the 
DvMaiiM,  Pope  from  the  tyranny  of  Christopher  the 
u!n&,A.D.  primicerius,  and  hisson  Sergins.  These  men 
A.»!  •m,  **  had  been  the  leaders,  with  Lombard  aid,  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  usurper.  Christopher  and  his 
son  hastily  gathered  some  troops,  and  closed  the  gates 
of  the  city.  They  were  betrayed  by  Paul  (named 
Afiarta),  the  Pope's  chamberlain,  seized,  blinded :  die 
dder«  Christopher,  died  of  the  operation.  Desidsrhia 
boasted  of  this  service  as  equivalent  to  and  annulling 
all  the  papal  claims  to  certain  rights  in  the  cities  of 
Lombardy.  Carioman  the  Frank,  on  the  other  hand, 
espoused  the  cause  of  these  oppressors,  as  they  were 
called,  of  the  Pope,  who  had  menaced  his  life,  in  ckmi- 
junction  with  Dodo,  Carloman's  ambassador.     Carlo- 

^  The  great  object  of  dfafmte,  after  the  snrrender  of  the  exardiate,  that 
which  the  popes  consUntljr  demanded^  and  the  Lombard  kings  endearaed 
to  elude,  was  the  ftill  restitatlon  of  the  **  justitls**  clauned  b^  the  pope 
within  the  Lombard  kingdom.  —  Vit  Stephen,  in.  This  term,  inte>Ugible 
in  the  forensic  language  of  the  day,  is  now  onmeaning.  Maratori  defiaes 
it,  **  Allodiale,  rendite  e  diritte,  che  appartenevano  alia  chiesa  Romana  nel 
regno  Longobardico.**  But  what  were  these  aHodial  rigfata,  in  a  kmgdew 
of  which  the  ftill  sovereignty  was  in  the  Lombards?  Were  th^ 
held  by  the  Church,  as  landlords,  like  those  in  Sicily  or  elsewhere?  or  c 
claimed  at  least  of  all  Soman  Christians  in  Italy?  Sismondl^s 
tion,  that  it  means  the  royal  cities,  the  property  of  the  crown,  which  wen 
administered  in  France  .by  judges,  seems  quite  inapplicable  to  the  Lom- 
bard kingdom  (Sismondi,  Hist  des  Fran^ais,  b.  p.  281).  Manzoni,  m  a 
Bcte  to  his  Adelchi,  supposes  that  it  was  a  ragne  tenn,  intended  to  eom- 
prehend  all  the  demands  of  the  Church.  Tet  in  the  epistles  of  the  scTcsd 
pop^  the  two  Stephens,  Paul,  and  Hadrian,  it  seems  to  mean  somethiq^ 
•Mciflc  and  definite.    To  me  Mnratori  i^pean  nearest  to  the  tnilh. 
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man  threatened  to  avenge  their  punishment  by  march- 
ing to  Home  and  dethroning  the  Pope.  This  strange 
statement  is  confirmed  by  a  letter  of  Stephen  himself, 
addressed  to  Bertha,  the  mother  of  the  Prankish  kings, 
and  to  Charlemagne.^  The  biographer  of  Pope  Ste- 
phen gives  an  opposite  version.  The  hostility  of  Desi- 
derius  to  Christopher  and  Sergius  arose  from  their  zeal 
in  enforcing  the  papal  demands  on  the  Lombard  k^ngs. 
He  denounces  the  Lombards  as  still  the  enemies  of  the 
Pope,  and  accuses  Paul,  the  Pope's  chamberlain,  their 
ally,  of  the  basest  treachery. 

At  all  events  this  transitory  connection  between  the 
)>ope  and  the  Lombards  soon  gave  way  to  the  old  im- 
placable animosity.  Whatever  might  be  the  claim  of 
Desiderius  on  the  gratitude  of  Stephen,  the  intelligence 
of  a  proposed  intimate  alliance  between  his  faithful 
protectors  the  Franks,  and  his  irreconcilable  enemies 
the  Lombards,  struck  the  Pope  with  amazement  and 
dismay. 

1  **  Unde  (Chzistophoros  et  Sergius,  cnm  Dodone  Carlomanni  regis  mis- 
■o)  in  basilicani  domni  Theodori  pap»,  ubi  sedebamnsi  introienmt,  sicqnt 
ipai  maligni  homines  insidiabantor  noe  inteificere."  Cenni,  Monument.  L 
267.  Jaffe,  p.  201.  This  letter  in  by  some  supposed  to  have  been  written 
vnder  compolsion,  when  Desiderius  was  master  of  the  Pope  and  of  Borne. 
Muxvtori  hardly  answers  this  bj  showing  thnt  it  was  written  after  tha 
•VMiitkm  «f  Christopher  and  Soigins. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

GHABLEICAQNE  OK  THS  THBOITB. 

Thb  jealoosiee  of  Carloman  and  Charles,  the  aoE»  of 
^j^rtrntu  Pepuiy  who  had  divided  his  mcmarchy,  weie 
MHtohAriM.  for  a  time  appeased.  Bertha,  their  mother, 
seised  tlie  opportmiity  of  strengthening  and  uniting  her 
divided  house  by  intermarriages  with  the  familj  of  the 
Lombard  sovereign.  Desiderins  was  equally  desiroas 
of  this  connection  with  the  powerful  Transalpine  kings. 
His  unmarried  son,  Adelchis,  was  affianced  to  Gisela,^ 
the  sister  of  Charlemagne ;  his  dau^ter  Hermingud 
proposed  as  the  wife  of  one  of  the  royal  brothers.  Bodi 
Carloman  and  Charles  were  already  married;  Cario- 
man  was  attached  to  his  wife  Gisberta,  by  whom  he  had 
children.  The  ambition  of  Charles  was  less  scmpu- 
lous ;  he  at  once  divorced  his  wife  (an  obscure  person, 
whose  name  has  not  been  preserved  by  history},  and 
wedded  the  daughter  of  Desiderius.  In  this  unior  the 
Pope  saw  the  whole  policy  of  his  predecessors  threat- 
ened with  destruction :  their  mighty  protector  was 
become  the  ally,  the  brother  of  their  deadly  enemy. 
Already  the  splendid  donation  of  Pepin  seemed  wrested 
from  his  unresisting  hands.  Who  should  now  interpose 
to  prevent  the  Lombards  from  becoming  masters  of  the 
Exarchate,  of  Rome,  of  Italy  ?     The  Pope  lost  all  self 

^  Or  DetideimtA.    Giaela  became  a  nun.  — E^^inh.  ▼.  k.  1.  zyiiL 
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command ;  he  gave  vent  to  the  full  bitterness  of  Roman, 
of  papal  hatred  to  the  Lombards  and  to  the  agony  of 
his  terror,  in  a  remonstrance  so  unmeasured  in  Letter  or 
its   language,  so   unpapal,  it  might  be  saidphen. 
unchristian,  in  its  spirit,  as  hardly  to  be  equalled  in  the 
pontifical  diplomacy.^ 

*'*'  The  devil  alone  could  have  suggested  such  a  con* 
nection.  That  the  noble,  the  generous  race  of  the 
Franks,  the  most  ancient  in  the  world,  should  ally  itself 
with  the  fetid  brood  of  the  Lombards,  a  brood  hardly 
reckoned  human,  and  who  have  introduced  the  leprosy 
into  the  land.^  What  could  be  worse  than  this  abomi- 
nable and  detestable  contagion?  Light  could  not  be 
more  opposite  to  darkness,  fisdth  to  infidelity."  The 
Pope  does  not  take  his  firm  stand  on  the  high  moral 
and  religious  ground  of  the  French  princes'  actual  mar- 
riage. He  reminds  them  of  the  consummate  beauty  of 
Uie  women  in  their  own  land ;  that  their  fitther  Pepin 
had  been  prevented  by  the  remonstrances  of  the  Pope 
from  divorcing  their  mother ;  then  briefly  enjoins  them 
not  to  dare  to  dismiss  their  present  wives.^  Again  he 
urges  the  evil  of  contaminating  their  blood  by  any  foi^ 
eign  admixture  (they  had  already  decUned  an  alliance 
with  the  Greek  emperor),  and  then  insists  on  the  abso- 
lute impossibility  of  their  maintaining  their  fidelity  to 

1  Murmtdri  faintly  hints  a  doubt  of  its  authenticity;  a  doubt  which  he 
g  too  honest  to  assert. 

s  Manzoni  lias  pointed  out  with  great  sagacity,  that  in  the  170th  law  of 
Rotharis  there  is  a  clause  prescribing  the  course  to  be  pursued  with  lepers ; 
thus  showing  that  the  nation  was  really  subject  to  the  disease.  Stephen 
might  thus  be  expressing  a  common  notion,  that  from  the  Lombards,  at  lea^st 
if.  Italy,  **  came  the  race  of  the  lepers/*  Thus  this  expression,  inntead  o^ 
tlirowhig  suspiobn,  as  Muratori  snpposes,  on  the  letter,  confirms  its  authen- 
udty.  -^Discorso  Storico,  subjoined  to  the  tragedy  "  Adelchi,"  p^  109. 

s  '*  Nee  vestras  quodammodo  conjuges  audeatis  demittere."  But  it  is 
tbe  guilt  of  the  alliance,  not  of  the  divorce,  on  which  he  dwells 
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the  papal  see,  ^^  that  fidelity  so  solemnly  sworn  by  their 
father,  so  ratified  cm  his  death-bed,  so  confirmed  by 
their  own  oaths,"  if  they  should  thus  marry  into  the 
perfidious  house  of  Lombardy.  "  The  enmity  rf  the 
Lombards  to  the  papal  see  is  implacable.  Wlierefore 
St.  Peter  himself  solemnly  adjures  them,  he,  the  Pope, 
the  whole  clergy,  and  people  of  Rome  adjure  them  by 
all  which  is  awfiil  and  commanding,  by  the  living  and 
true  God,  by  the  tremendous  day  of  judgment,  by  aU 
the  holy  mysteries,  and  by  the  most  sacred  body  of  St. 
Peter,  that  neither  of  the  brothers  presume  to  wed  the 
daughter  of  Desiderius,  or  to  give  the  lovely  Gisela  in 
wedlock  to  his  son.  But  if  dther  (which  he  cannot 
imagine)  should  act  contrary  to  this  adjuration,  by  the 
authority  of  St  Peter  he  is  under  the  most  terrible 
anathema,  an  alien  fcom  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  con- 
demned with  the  devil  and  his  most  wicked  ministers 
uid  with  all  impious  men,  to  be  burned  in  the  eternal 
fire ;  but  he  who  shall  obey  shall  be  rewarded  with 
everlasting  glory." 

But  Pope  Stephen  spoke  to  obdurate  ears.  Already 
Charlemagne  began  to  show  that,  however  highly  he 
might  prize  the  alliance  of  the  hierarchy,  he  was  not  its 
humble  minister.  LoAy  as  were  his  notions  of  religion, 
he  would  rarely  sacrifice  objects  of  worldly  policy. 
Sovereign  as  yet  of  but  one  half  the  dominioiia  oi  his 
&ther  Pepin,  he  had  not  now  by  the  death  of  his 
brother  and  the  dispossession  of  his  brother's  children 
consolidated  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks  into  one  great 
monarchy.  It  was  to  his  advantage,  in  case  of  hostili- 
ties with  his  brother  (already  they  had  or.ce  broken 
out),  to  connect  himself  with  the  Lombard  kingdom. 
He  married  the  daughter  of  Desiderius ;  and  his  own 
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irregular  passions,  not  the  dread  of  papal  censure,  dis- 
solved, only  a  year  after,  the  inhibited  union. 

The  acts  and  the  formal  documents  of  the  earhei 
Popes  rarely  betray  traces  of  individual  character.  The 
pontificate  of  Stephen  III.  was  short — about  a  year 
and  a  half.  Yet  in  him  there  appears  a  peculiar  pas- 
sionate feebleness  in  his  relation  to  the  heads  of  the 
dififerent  Roman  factions  and  to  the  King  of  the  Lom- 
bards, no  less  than  in  his  invective  against  the  marriage 
of  the  French  princes  into  the  race  of  Desiderius. 

His  successors,  Hadrian  I.  and  Leo  III.,  not  only 
occupy  the  papal  throne  at  one  of  the  great  a.d.  768-773. 
qpochs  of  its  aggrandizement,  but  their  pon-  HMtrUaL 
tificates  were  of  much  longer  duration  than  usual. 
Hadrian  entered  on  the  28d,  Leo  on  the  21st  year  of 
bis  papacy,  and  Hadrian  at  least,  a  Roman  by  birth, 
appears  admirably  fitted  to  cope  with  the  exigencies  of 
tiie  times ;  —  times  pregnant  with  great  events,  the  total 
and  final  disruption  of  the  last  links  which  connected 
the  Byzantine  and  Western  empires,  the  extinction  of 
the  Lombard  Kingdom,  the  creation  of  the  Empire 
of  the  West. 

If  the  progress  of  the  younger  son  of  Pepin,  Charles 
the  Qteat,  to  almost  universal  empire  now  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  West,  it  was  watched  by  the  Pope 
with  the  profoundest  interest.  If  Stephen  III.  had 
tremUed  at  the  matrimonial  alliance  which  he  had 
vainly  attempted  to  prevent,  between  the  King  of  the 
FittiJb  and  the  daughter  of  Desiderius,  which  threat- 
ened to  strengthen  the  closer  political  relations  of  those 
once  hostile  powers,  his  fears  were  soon  allayed  by  the 
Budden  disruption  of  that  short-lived  connection.  After 
one    year   of    wedlock,   Charles,   apparently   without 
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alleging  any  cause,  divorced  Hermingard,  threw  back 
upon  her  father  his  repudiated  daughter,  and  embittered 
the  insult  by  an  immediate  marriage  with  Hildegard,  a 
German  lady  of  a  noble  Suabian  house.^  The  careless 
indifference  with  which  Charlemagne  contracted  and 
dissolved  that  solemn  bond  of  matrimony,  the  sanctity 
if  not  the  indissolubility  of  which  the  Church  had  at 
least  begun  to  assert  with  the  utmost  rigor,  shocked 
some  of  his  more  pious  subjects.  Adalhard,  the  Abbot 
of  Corbey,  could  not  disguise  his  religious  indignatioa ; 
80  little  was  he  versed  in  courtly  ways,  he  would  hold 
no  intercourse  with  the  unlawful  wife.'  Pope  Hadrian 
maintained  a  prudent  silence.  He  was  not  called  upon 
officially  to  take  cognizance  of  the  case;  and  the 
divorce  from  the  Lombard  Princess,  the  severance  of 
those  unhallowed  ties  with  the  enemy  of  the  Chorch 
against  which  his  predecessor  had  so  strongly  protested, 
might  reconcile  him  to  a  looser  interpretation  <^  the 
law.  A  marriage,  not  merely  unblessed  but  anathe- 
matized by  the  Church,  might  be  considered  at  least 
less  binding  than  more  hallowed  nuptials. 

Every  step  which  the  ambition  of  Charies  made 
towards  dominion  and  power,  showed,  it  might  be  hqied, 
a  more  willing  and  reverent,  as  well  as  a  more  formida- 
ble defender  of  the  Church.  At  his  great  national 
assemblies,  as  in  those  of  his  pious  &ther,  the  bishops 
met  on  equal  terms  with  the  nobles,  the  peacefol  prdi- 
ates  mingled  with  the  armed  counts  and  dukes  in 
the  coundls  of  Charles  the  Gkeat. 


1  Egfaihard.  i.  18. 

>  Paschaa.  Radbert,  Yit  Adalhard  Abbatia.— "NaBo  ii«gotio 
sanex  persuaderi,  dum  adhuc  essct  Hro  palaiu,  at  ei,  qaam  viventa  OIAyrax 
•cceperat,  allqao  oommunicaret  senriiutis  obaeqnio.*' 
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Charlemagne's  first  Saxon  war  was  a  war  of  religion ; 
it  was  undertaken  to  avenge  the  deetruction  of  a  church, 
the  massacre  of  a  saintly  missionary  and  his  Christian 
congregation. 

Even  his  more  questionable  acts  had  the  merit  of 
estranging  him  more  irrevocably  from  the  Ohari0mac« 
enemies  of  the  Pope.  On  the  death  of  his  ^.  m 
brother  Carloman,  Charles  seized  the  opportunity  at 
reconsolidating  the  kingdom  of  his  fisither  Pepin.  It  is 
difficult  to  decide  how  &x  this  usurpation  offended 
against  the  justice  or  the  usages  of  the  age.  The 
old  Teutonic  custom  gave  to  the  nobles  the  right 
of  choosing  their  chieftain  from  the  royal  race.  ^  A 
large  party  of  the  Austrasian  feudatories,  how  induced 
or  influenced  we  may  conjecture  rather  than  assert, 
deliberately  preferred  a  mature  and  able  sovereign 
to  the  precarious  rule  of  helpless  and  inexperienced 
children.  Some,  however,  of  the  nobles,  more  strongly 
attached  to  the  right  of  hereditary  succession,  more 
jealous  of  the  rising  power  of  Charles,  or  out  of  gen 
erous  compassion,  adhered  to  the  claims  of  Carlo 
man's  children,  who,  thus  dispossessed,  took  refuge  at 
the  court  of  the  XiOmbard  Desiderius.  The  opportunity 
of  revenge  was  too  tempting  for  the  rival  king  and 
the  insulted  father ;  he  espoused  tlieir  cause ;  but  the 
alliance  mth  Desiderius  put  the  fatherless  children  at 
once  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Papal  sympathy.  Deside- 
rius thought  he  saw  his  advantage ;  he  appealed  t/>  the 
justice,  to  the  compassion,  to  the  gratitude  of  the  head 


1  Eginhard  maj  show  that  this  was  a  right,  claimed  at  least  hy  the 
common  sentiment  of  the  day.    Of  the  Merovingians  he  says,  in  the  first 

Motence  of  his  life  of  Charlemagne,  "  Gens de  qua  Frasd  reges 

•iM  creare  soliti  eiant** 
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of  ChilBtendom ;  he  urged  him  to  befriend  the  orphaiUi 
4.».ni.  to  anoint  the  heirs  <^  the  pious  Carlomin, 
and  thns  to  recognise  their  royal  title,  ajs  thttr  pa- 
pal [n^ecessors  had  anointed  Pefin^  Carloman  and 
Charles. 

Bat  Hadrian  had  too  much  sagacitj  not  to  discearn 
the  rising  power  <^  Charles,  and  would  not  be  betrajed 
bj  an  J  rashly  generous  emotions  into  measures  hosdk 
to  his  interests.  Desiderius  resented  his  steadfiut  re- 
fusal. He  heard  at  the  same  time  <^  the  death  of 
his  fidthfid  partisan  in  Rome,  Paul  Afiarta,  whom 
the  Pope  haA  condemned  to  exile  in  Constantinople. 
Paul,  accused  of  having  blinded  and  killed  the  seo 
ondary  Sergius,  before  the  decease  of  Pope  Stq>hen, 
had  been  put  to  death,  not,  it  was  declared,  widi  the 
connivance  of  the  Pope,  before  he  could  leare  Italy.^ 

Desiderius  supposed  that  Charles  was  fully  occupied 
EincDtri-  ^  establishing  his  sovereignty  over  his  brodi- 
'^^  er^s  kingdom,  and  in  the  war  against  the 
Saxons. '  He  collected  his  forces,  fell  on  Siniga^ia, 
Montefeltro,  Urbino,  and  Gubbio,  and  ravaged  ^e 
whole  country  of  Romagna  with  fire  and  sw<mL  His 
troops  besi^ed,  stormed,  and  committed  a  fri^tfiil 
massacre  in  Blera,  a  town  of  Tuscany,  and  already 
threatened  the  Pope  in  his  capital.  Desiderius,  at  the 
A  s.  778.  head  of  his  army,  and  accompanied  by  all  his 
family,  aivanoed  towards  Rome  to  compel  an  interview 
declined  resolutely  by  the  Pontiff. 

1  The  deftA  of  Paul  Afimita  was  Attributed  to  the  indisGnet  «eal  ef  Lee. 
Ardibishop  of  Ravenna  (Leo  owed  his  archieinseopate  to  Pope  Stephea). 
It  was  disclaimed  hy  Hadrian:  "  Animam  ejus  cupiens  salvare,  poenitaitMi 
earn  submitd  decreveram  ....  hue  Romam  earn  defermdam.** — Vit 
Hadrian.  Paul  Afiarta's  crime  was  that  he  had  pledged  himseir  to  bri^ 
the  Pope,  willing  or  onwilling,  before  Desiderius.— Tbid. 
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Hadrian  relied  not  on  the  awe  of  his  personal  pre** 
ence,  by  which  Popes  on  former  occasions  hmMmi 
had  subdaed  the  hostility  of  Lombard  kings.  chariMnafna 
He  sent  messengers  in  the  utmost  baste  to  solicit,  to 
entreat  immediate  succor  from  Charles,  but  he  him- 
self ne^ected  no  means  for  the  defence  of  Rome.  Ha- 
drian (a  new  o£Sce  for  a  Pope)  superintended  the 
military  preparations;  he  gathered  troops  from  Tus- 
cany, Campania,  and  every  district  within  his  power ; 
strengthened  the  fortifications  of  Rome,  transported 
tlie  sacred  treasures  from  the  less  defensible  churches 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  into  the  heart  of  the  city ; 
barricaded  the.  gates  of  the  Vatican,  and  having  so 
done,  reverted  to  his  spiritual  arms.  He  sent  three 
Bishops,  of  Alba,  Palestrina,  Tibur,  to  meet  the  King, 
and  to  threaten  him  with  excommunication  if  he  dared 
to  violate  the  territory  of  the  Church.  Desiderius  had 
reached  V iterbo ;  he  was  struck  with  awe,  or  with  the 
intelligence  of  the  preparations  of  Charles. 

The  ambassadors  of  the  Frank  arrived  in  Rome ;  on 
their  return  they  passed  through  Pavia.  Desiderius 
had  returned  to  his  capital :  they  urged  him  to  reconcil- 
iation with  the  Pope.  New  ambassadors  arrived,  offer- 
ing a  lai^  sum,  ostensibly  for  his  concessions  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  Pope,  but  no  doubt  for  the  surrender  of 
Garloman's  children,  whom  Charles  was  anxious  to 
get  into  his  power. 

Desiderius,  who  would  not  know  the  disproportion 
of  his  army  to  that  of  Charies,  blindly  re-oharieiMfMii 
sisted  all  accommodation.  With  his  usual  itaiy. 
rapidity  Charles,  who  had  already  assembled  his  forces, 
approached  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  one  division  that  of 
Mont  Cenis,  the  other  that  of  the  Mont  St.  Bernard. 
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Trctchery  betrayed  the  passes,*  in  one  of  which,  how- 
ever, the  hosts  of  Charlemagne  saiFered  a  signal  de- 
feat by  the  Lombards,  ander  Adelchis,  the  king^s  son. 
This  was  no  doubt  the  secret  of  the  Lombard  weak 
ness.     The  whole  of  the  Roman  population  c^  Lom- 
bardy  looked  to  the  Pope  as  their  h^  and  r^nresen- 
tative;  to  the  Franks  as  their  deliverers.     The  two 
races  had  not  mingled ;   the  Lombards  were  bat  an 
armed  aristocracy,  lording  it  over  a  hostile  race.     A 
sudden  &mine  dispersed  the  victorious  troops  of  Adel- 
chis, who  still  guarded  the  descent  firom  Mont  Ceim. 
Adelchis  shut  himself  up  in  Verona;    and  Charles, 
encountering  no  enemy  on  the  open  plain,  laid  siege 
to  Pavia.*     That  city  was,  for  those  times,  stronglj 
A.i>.m.        fortified  ;  it  resisted  for  many  mouths.     Dur- 
Apriii.         jj^g  ^Q  gj^gg  jjj  ^Q  Holy  Week  of  the  next 

year,  the  King  of  the  Franks  proceeded  to  Rome  to 
perform  his  devotions  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Pet^ ,  and 
to  knit  more  closely  his  league  with  the  Pope.  Charles 
was  already  the  deliverer,  it  might  be  hoped  he  would 
be  the  faithful  protector  of  the  Church.  Excepting  the 
cities  of  Verona  and  Pavia,  he  was  already  master  of 
all  Northern  Italy.  With  his  &ther  P^in,  he  had  beoi 
honored  with  the  name  of  Patrician  of  Rome ;  by  this 
vague  adoption,  which  the  lingering  pride  of  Rome 
might  still  esteem  an  honor  to  a  Barbarian,  he  was 
head  of  the  Roman  republic.  He  might  become,  in 
their  hopes,  the  guardian,  the  champicm  of  the  old 
Roman  society,  while  at  the   same  time  his  remote 


1  ''Asals  quippe  fideles  callidd  ei  tmdHns  ftiit.*'— Chrooic  Sdcnit 
This  chronicle  shows  the  carious  timnsitioii  from  the  Latin  inflectioo  to  thi 
aninflected  Italian,  '*  et  dum  de  fatus  Eaiolus  Sermo." 

*  A.D.  778,  October.    Muratori  sub  ann. 
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residence  beyond  the  Alps   diminished  the  in  Rome. 
danger  which  was  always  apprehended  from  neighbor- 
ing barbarians. 

Accordingly  the  civil  and   ecclesiastical  authorities 
Tied  in  the  honors  which  they  paid  to  the  Patrician 
of  Rome  and  the  dutiftd  son  of  the  Church,  who  had 
so  speedily  obeyed  the  summons  of  his  spiritual  father, 
and  had  come  to  prostrate  himself  before  the  relics  of 
the  Apostles.     At  Nori,  thirty  miles  distant,  he  was 
met  by  the  Senate  and  the  nobles  €(  the  city,  with 
their  banners  spread.     For  a  mile  before  the  gates  the 
way  was  lined  by  the  miUtary  and  the  schooh.     At 
the  gates  all  the  crosses  and  the  standards  of  the  city, 
as  was  usual  on  the  entrance  of  the  Exarchs  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the   Emperor,  went  out  to  meet  the 
Patrician.     As  soon  as  he  beheld  the  cross,  Charles 
dismounted  from  his  horse,  proceeded   on  foot  with 
all  his  officers  and  nobles  to  the  Vatican,  where  the 
Pope  and  the  clergy,  on  the  steps  of  St.  Peter's,  stood 
ready  to  receive  him ;  as  he  slowly  ascended  he  rev- 
erently kissed  the  steps ;  at  the  top  he  was  affection 
ately  embraced  by  the  Pope.     Charles  attended  with 
profound  devotion  during  all  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Holy  Season;   at  the  close  he  ratified  the  donation 
of  his  father  Pepin.     The  diploma  which  contained 
the  solemn  gift  was  placed  upon  the  altar  of  St.  Peter. 
Tet  there  is  much  obscurity  as  to  the  extent  and  the 
tenare  of  this  most  magnificent  oblation  ever  made  to 
the  Church.     The  original  record  has  long  perished  ; 
its  terms  are  but  vaguely  known.     It  is  said  to  have 
comprehended  the  whole  of  Italy,  tlie  exarchate  of 
Ravenna,  from  Istria  to  the  frontiers  of  Naples,  in- 
cluding the  island  of  Corsica.      The  nature  of  the 
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Papal  tenure  and  authority  is  still  more  difficult  ta 
define.  Was  it  the  absolute  alienation  of  the  whde 
temporal  power  to  the  Pope?  In  what  consisted  the 
sovereignty  still  claimed  and  exercised  by  Charlemagne 
over  the  whole  of  Italy,  even  over  Rome  iteelf  ? 

Charlemagne  made  this  donation  as  lord  by  con- 
DoDfttioaor  ^pi^^  o^^  ^^  Lombard  kingdom,  and  the 
^**'**~«~'  territory  of  the  Exarchate.  For  Pavia  at 
length  fell,  and  Desiderius  took  refuge  in  the  usual 
asylum  of  dethroned  kings,  a  monastery.  Hia  sen, 
Adelchis,  abandoned  Verona,  and  fled  to  Constanti- 
nople. Thus  expired  the  kingdom  of  the  Liombards, 
and  Charles  added  to  his  royal  titles  that  of  Lom- 
bardy.  The  Exarchate,  by  his  grant,  was  vested, 
either  as  a  kind  of  feud,  or  in  absolute  perpetuity,  in 
the  Pope.^ 

But,  notwithstanding  the  grant  of  the  conqueror,  the 
Pope  did  not  enter  into  undisputed  possession  of  this 
territory.  An  ecclesiastic,  Leo,  the  ArchUshop  of  Ba- 
venna,  set  up  a  rival  claim.  He  withheld  the  cities 
A4».  776.  of  Faenza,  FotU,  F<Mrlimp<^li,  Cesena,  Bob- 
bio,  Comachio,  Ferrara,  Imola,  the  whole  Penti^polis, 
Bologna,  fix>m  their  allegiance  to  the  see  of  Borneo 
ejected  the  judges  appointed  by  Borne,  appointed 
others  of  his  own  authority  in  the  whole  region,  and 
sent  missives  throughout  the  province  to  prevent  their 
submission  to  the  papal  officers.'    Hadrian  became  tha 

1  See  tlie  pMeage  quoted  bj  M nimtori  horn  the  aneiijBMMB  BeHftm 
Salemkaiiw,  tab  enno  774.  The  Lomberd  dukedom  of  Benerento  nmk 
itself  into  s  prindptltty,  and  asserted  its  independence. 

*J  AgDelli,  l^t.  Pontif.  Rayennat— **Troppo  h  credible  cbe  qnesto 
lagace  ed  ambisioso  prelato  s*  ingegnaeae  di  &r  intendere  a  Carie,  ch4 
aTiebbe  egnalmente  potato  servire  a  onor  di  Dio,  e  de*  aanti  apposCoU,  It 
llberalit4,  ch^  fbsse  piaduto  al  re  di  fkre  alia  diiesa  di  BaTcnna,  cobs 
a  quella  di  Boma;  chi  gik  non  mancarano  ai  Bomani  pontifid  abertaii 
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Bcom  of  his  enemies,  who  inquired  what  advantage  he 
had  gained  bj  the  destraction  of  the  Lombards.  He 
wrote  the  most  pressing  letter  to  Charles,  entreating 
him  to  prevent  this  humiliation  of  St.  Peter  and  his 
successors.  The  Archbishop  of  Ravenna  succeeded 
to  the  title  which,  in  the  language  of  the  papal  cor- 
respondence, belongs  to  all  the  adversaries  of  the 
Pope's  temporal  greatness,  the  ^^  Most  wicked  of 
Men."^  The  Pope  asserted  his  right  to  the  judicial 
authority,  not  only  over  the  cities  of  the  Pentapolis, 
but  in  Bavenna  itself. 

But  the  rivalship  of  Ravenna  did  not  long  restrain 
the  ambition  of  a  pontiff,  secure  in  the  protection  of 
Charlemagne. 

After  some  time,  and  some  menaced  interference 
from  the  East,  Hadrian  took  possession  of  n^drkntn 
the  Exarchate,  seemingly  with  the  power  UMinraiMte. 
and  privileges  of  a  temporal  prince.  Throughout  the 
Exarchate  of  Ravenna,  he.  had  ^^  his  men,"  who  were 
judged  by  magistrates  of  his  appointment,  owed  him 
fealty,  and  could  not  leave  the  land  without  his  spe- 
cial permission.  Nor  are  these  only  ecclesiastics  sub 
ordinate  to  his  spiritual  power  (that  spiritual  suprem* 
acy  Hadrian  indeed  asserted  to  the  utmost  extent; 
Rome  had  a  right  of  judicature  over  all  churches.)* 

PiteiiiKmi  in  pid  parte  d*  Italia  6  di  Sicilia,'*  &c  &c.  This  ingenious  oon* 
jectnre  of  Deoina  (Bevoloz.  d*  Italia,  vol.  i.  p.  852)  is  but  coigectnie. 

^  Nefiindissimiis.  Compare  Moratori,  Annal.  d*  Italia,  sub  ann.  777. 
^^  e|Mstle  does  not  state  on  what  the  Archbishop  of  RavennA  rested  his 
claim  to  this  jurisdiction.  Thb  dispute  shows  still  fhrther  the  ambiguous 
and  undefined  supremacy  supposed  to  be  conferred,  even  in  his  own  day, 
by  the  donation  of  Charlemagne.  Did  the  Archbishop  claim  in  any  man^ 
&er  to  be  Patrician  of  the  Exarchate?    See  following  note. 

*  "  Quanta  enun  anctoritas  B.  Petro  Apostolorum  prindpl,  ^usque  sac- 
latissimsB  sedi  oonoessa  est,  cniquam  non  ambigimus  ignorah:  utpote  quM 
de  oomibus  ecdesiis  fas  habeat  judicandi,  nequc  cniquam  liceat  de  ^us 
VOL.  i|p  29 
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His  language  to  Charlemagne  is  that  of  a  feudal  suae- 
rain  also :  ^^  as  your  men  are  not  allowed  to  come  to 
Rome  without  jour  permission  and  special  l^ter,  so 
my  men  must  not  be  allowed  to  appear  at  the  com: 
of  France  without  the  same  credentials  firom  me.** 
The  same  allegiance  which  the  subjects  of  Charle- 
magne owed  to  him,  was  to  be  required  fit>m  the 
subjects  of  the  See  of  Rome  to  the  Pope.  '*Ix3t 
him  be  thus  admonished,  we  are  to  remain  in  the 
service,  and  under  the  dominion  of  the  blessed  apostle 
St  Peter,  to  the  end  of  the  world.*'  The  adminis- 
tration of  justice  was  in  the  Pope's  name ;  not  only 
the  ecclesiastical  dues,  and  the  rents  of  estates  fbnn- 
ing  part  of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  the  civil  rev- 
enue likewise  came  into  his  treasury.  Hadrian  be- 
stows on  Charl^nagne,  as  a  gift,  the  marbles  and 
mosaics  of  the  imperial  palace  in  Ravenna,  that  pal- 
ace apparently  his  own  undisputed  pr€q[)^i;y.' 

Such  was  the  allegiance  claimed  over  the  Exarchate 
and  the  whole  territory  included  in  the  donation  of 
Pepin  and  of  Charlemagne,  with  all  which  the  ever 
watchful  Pope  was  continually  adding  (parts  of  the 
old  Sabine  territory,  of  Campania  and  of  Capua)  to 
the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  Papacy.  Through- 
out these  territories  the  old  Roman  institutions  remained 
under  the  Pope  as  Patrician,  the  Patriciate  sensed 
tantamount  to  imperial  authority.*     The  city  of  Rome 

judicare  JudicSo.  QooramUbet  sratentiAs  legati  Pootificain,  Sedes  K 
Petri  A[y>8toli  jus  habet  solvendi,  per  qnos  ad  unam  Petri  sedem  vbitw- 
salis  ecdesitt  cara  conflnit,  et  nihil  anqaam  a  rao  capite  dissidet.**  —  EpM. 
Hadrian,  ad  Carol  Magn.  Cod.  Carol.  Ixxitv.,  apod  Bouquet,  p.  S7B. 

1  "Tarn  marmora,  quamque  mosivum,  csteraque  exempla  de  eodea 
palatio  vobis  concedimns  auferenda.'*'— Epist.  Ixvii.  apud  GreCser. 

*  Tlie  Frankisfa  monarch,  afterwards  the  Emperor,  was  the  Pii>  inm  d 
Borne.    On  the  vague  yet  exlenaive  authority  couTeyed  by  this  titlt  m 
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alone  maintained,  with  the  form,  somewhat  of  the  in- 
dependence of  a  republic.  Hadrian,  with  the  power, 
assmned  the  magnificence  of  a  great  potentate :  his 
expenditure  in  Rome,  more  especially,  as  became  his 
character,  on  the  religions  buildings,  was  profuse. 
Borne,  with  the  increase  of  the  papal  revenues,  b^ 
gan  to  resume  more  of  her  ancient  spl^idor. 

Twice  during  the  pontificate  of  Hadrian,  Charle- 
magne again  visited  Rome.  The  first  time  was  an 
act  of  reUmous  homa^te,  connected  with  his  chariemacn* 

n  1.  .      1        1  XT  1       In  Rome. 

luture  political  plans.  Jle  came  to  cele- a j>.  tso,  thi. 
brate  the  baptism  of  his  younger  son  Pepin  by  the 
Pope,  a  son  for  whom  he  destined  the  kingdom  c^ 
Italy.  The  second  time  he  came  as  a  protector,  at 
the  summons  of  the  Pope,  to  deliver  him  from  a  new 
and  formidable  enemy  at  the  gates  of  Rome.  Arigiso 
the  Lombard  Duke  of  Benevento,  who  had  mamed 
the  daughter  of  Desiderius,  had  grown  in  power,  and 
around  him  had  rallied  all  the  adversaries  of  the  Papal 
and  the  Frankish  interests.  It  was  a  Lombard  league, 
embracing  almost  all  Italy  —  Rotgadis  Duke  of  Friuli, 
his  fether-in-law  Stebelin  Count  of  Treviso,  the  Duke 
of  Spoleto.  Arigiso  had  obtained  the  title  of  Patri- 
cian, with  all  its  vague  and  indefinite  pretensions, 


pAtridan,  Mnratori  is  the  most  Aill  and  satisfactory.  Charlemagne,  as  Ids 
•ncestoTB  had  heen,  was  Patrician  of  Borne.  Was  this  only  an  honoraiy 
title^  while  the  civil  supremacy  over  the  city  was  vested  in  a  republic  (so 
Pagi  sopposeSf  but  according  to  others  this  notion  is  purely  imaginary),  or 
did  the  office  invest  him  in  full  imperial  author!^?  That  he  had  a  theo- 
retic supremacy,  the  surrender  to  the  successive  Frankish  monarchs  of  the 
keys  of  the  city  and  of  the  sepul<dnre  oi  St.  Peter  clearly  shows.  As  im- 
perial representative,  or  substitute,  there  was  a  Patrician  of  Sicily.  The 
Lombard  Dnkes  of  Benevento  obtained  a  gprant  of  the  Patriciate  from 
Constantfaioplv.  The  Pope  claimed  to  je  Patrician  of  the  Exarchate 
(See  above  . 
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from  CouBtantinople;  he  was  in  doae  oorreq^ondeDot 
with  Adelchis,  the  son  of  the  &Ikai  Desiderins.  Har 
drian  accused  this  dangerous  neighbor  of  hostile  en- 
croachments on  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  He  en- 
treated the  invincible  Charlemagne  to  cross  the  Alpr 
to  hb  succor.  Charlemagne  obeyed.  He  passed  the 
Christmas  at  Paria.  He  ai^>eared  at  Rome:  tht 
Lombard  shrunk  from  the  unequal  Cimtest,  and  pur- 
chased peace  by  an  annual  tribute  of  7000  pieces  of 
iMeUkm  i?old.  He  fOLYe  his  two  sons  as  hostaires  fix 
A.B.  7S7.  '  the  fVdfilment  of  the  treaty.^  Hadrian,  how- 
ever, did  not  feel  secure;  he  stiU  suspected  the  de- 
signs and  intrigues  of  the  Lombard.  The  death  of 
Arigiso,  in  the  same  year  in  which  he  swore  allegi- 
ance to  Charlemagne,  did  not  allay  the  jealousies  of 
Hadrian ;  for  Charlemagne,  in  his  gexkeroeitjy  placed 
the  son  of  Arigiso,  Grimoald,  in  the  Dukedom  of 
A.9.788.  Benevento.  Grimoald,  during  the  lifetime 
of  Charlemagne,  repaid  this  generosity  by  a  faithful 
adoption,  not  only  ci  the  interests,  but  even  the  usages 
of  the  Franks.  He  shaved  his  beard,  and  dodied 
himself  after  the  Frank  fiishion.  In  later  days  he 
became  a  formidable  rival  of  P^in,  the  son  of  Charle- 
magne, for  the  ascendtticy  in  Italy. 

While  Charlemagne  was  yet  at  Rome,  a  more  fiN> 
midable  rebellion  began  to  lower.  Adeldus,  the  son 
of  Desiderius,  was  upon  the  seas  with  a  consideraUe 
Greek  force,  supplied  by  order  of  the  Byzantine  Em- 

1  Bginhard,  VH.  Karol.,  x.;  Anntl.  rab  aan.  788.  Oorap«re  the  ruf 
•Craage  acootmt  in  the  Ofaronic.  Salemit  0, 10, 11,  of  tbe  intefftrence  of 
the  bishops  at  Benerento  to  sare  Arigiso  from  the  wrath  of  CSiarieauigiM, 
and  the  conspiracy  of  Paulas  Diaoonoa,  the  historian,  to  murder  Charle- 
magne. **How/*  81^  the  Emperor,  when  wiged  to  punish  htm,  '^oaa  I 
ent  off  one  who  writes  so  elegantly?  •• 
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peror,  CoostaiHiBe.  Tke  Hans  kroke  mto  B^v 
and  FrnilL  Tanflo,  Duke  of  BaTnia,  wkon  w& 
Liutberga  was  Ae  aster  of  Adelchis,  nedhatod  re- 
volt. Chmrieaongiie,  witk  his  wonted  lapiditT,  ap- 
peared in  German  J.  Taasilo  was  smunoDed  bofiMra 
a  diet  at  Ingelhrim.  He  dared  not  refine  to  appear 
was  condemned  to  cafHtal  poniAment;  in  morcy  shni 
np,  with  bis  son,  in  a  monaslery.  His  Lombaid  wife 
snflfered  the  same  fiUe.  The  Hnns  were  driTaA  back , 
the  Greek  arm j  deserted  Adelchis ;  the  son  of  Desi* 
derios  fled ;  John,  the  Byxuitine  general,  was  stran* 
gled  in  priscm. 

This   great    pontiff  Hadrian,  who,  during   aboTO 

twenty-foor  years,  had  reposed,  not  nndistorbed,  bnt 

safe  under  the  miirhty  protection  of  Charle-  a.».  in. 

magne,   died  befc»e  the  dose  of  the  eighth  iiaMM. 

century.      The  coronation  of  Charlemagne^   as  Em* 

peror  of  the  West,  was  reserved  for  his  successor. 

At  that  coronation  our  history  will  pause  to  take  a 

survey  of  Latin  Christendom,  now  a  separate  Western 

Empire,  under  one  temporal,  and  under  one  spiritual 

sovereign.     Charlemagne  showed  profound  sorrow  for 

the  death  of  Hadrian.     He  wept  for  him,  according 

to  his  biographer,^  as  if  he  had  been  a  brother  or  a 

dear  son.    An  epitaph  declared  to  the  world  the  re* 

fcpect  and  attachment  of  the  Sovereign  of  the  West 

for  his  spiritual  &ther. 

On  the  death  of  Hadrian,^  an  election  of  unex- 
unpled  rapidi^,  and,  as  it  seemed,  of  perfect  unanim- 
ity among  the  dergy,  the  nobles,  and  the  people,  raised 

iBs;iidb«4,e.sSz. 

*  Hadrka  died  m  OuitUmm  dajr.    Tb«  «lMtta  wm  m  1h»  Mhwk§ 
%,  ia«t  «r  81.  Bteffhca,  av.  7M. 
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LMin.  Leo  in.  to  the  pontifical  thnme.^  The  fint 
act  of  Leo  was  to  recognize  the  supremacy  of  Chaiks, 
by  sending  the  keys,  not  only  of  the  city,  with  the 
standard  of  Rome,  but  those  also  of  the  sepulchre  of 
St.  Peter,  to  the  Patrician.  This  unusual  act  of  def- 
erence seems  as  if  Leo  anticipated  the  necessity  of 
foreign  protection ;  even  the  precipitancy  of  the  elec- 
tion may  lead  to  the  sus[Hcion  that  the  unanimitj 
was  but  outward.  Secret  causes  of  dissatisfiMstioQ 
were  brooding  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  leading 
men  in  Rome.  The  strong  hand  of  Hadrian  had 
kept  down  tiie  (actions  which  had  disturbed  the  reiga 
of  his  predecessor  Stephen ;  now  it  is  among  the  court, 
the  family  of  Hadrian,  even  those  whom  he  had  raised 
to  the  highest  offices,  that  tjiere  is  at  first  sullen  sub- 
mission, erelong  fimous  strife.  Dark  rumors  spread 
abroad  of  serious  charges  against  the  Pope  himsdt 
Leo  lU.  ruled,  however,  in  seeming  peace  for  three 
years  and  two  months,  at  the  dose  of  which  a  fright- 
ful scene  betrayed  the  deep  and  rooted  animosity. 

Hadrian  had  invested  his  two  nephews,  Paschalii 
and  Campulu8„  in  two  great  ecclesiastical  ofiBces,  the 
Primioerius  and  Sacellarius.  This  first  example  d 
nepotism  was  a  dismal  omen  of  the  &tal  partiality  of 
future  Popes  for  their  kindred.  These  two  men,  or  one 
of  them,  may  have  aspired  to  the  Pontificate,  or  they 
hoped  to  place  a  pontiff,  more  under  their  own  infhi- 
ence,  on  the  throne :  their  dark  crime  implies  dark  mo- 
tives. The  Pope  was  to  ride  in  solemn  pomp,  on  St 
April  91, 7W.  Greorge^s  day,  to  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence, 
called  in  Lucina.  These  ecclesiastics  formed  part  of  the 
procession.     One  of  them  excused  himself  for  some  in- 

1  Ann.  TiL  sab  ann.  706;  Egiahard,  Aanal. 
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fermality  in  his  dress.^  On  a  sndden,  a  band  of  armed 
men  sprang  from  their  ambosh*  The  P<q>e^ia„mton 
was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  an  awkward  ^^^p*'*®- 
attempt  was  made  to  practice  the  Oriental  punishment 
of  mutilation,  as  yet  rare  in  the  West,  to  put  out  his 
eyes,  and  to  cut  out  his  tongue.  Pasdialis  and  Cam- 
pulns,  instead  of  defending  the  Pope,  dragged  him  into 
a  neighboring  church,  and  there,  before  the  high  altar, 
attempted  to  complete  the  imperfect  mutilation,  beat 
him  cruelly,  and  left  him  weltering  in  his  blood. 
From  thence  they  took  him  away  by  night  (no  one 
seems  to  have  interposed  in  his  behalf),  carried  him 
to  the  convent  of  St.  Erasmus,  and  there  threw  him 
into  prison.  Leo  recovered  his  sight  and  his  speech  ; 
and  this  restoration,  of  course,  in  process  of  time  be- 
came a  miracle.^  His  en^nies  had  failed  in  their 
ol^t,  the  disqualifying  him  by  mutilation  for  the  Pa- 
pacy. A  faithftd  servant  rescued  him,  and  carried 
him  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter.  There,  no  doubt, 
he  found  temporary  protectors,  until  the  Duke  of  Spo- 
leto  (Winegis),  a  Frank,  marched  into  Borne  to  his 
deliverance,  and  removed  him  from  the  guilty  city 
to  Spoleto. 

Urgent  letters  entreated  the  immediate  presence  of 
the  Patrician,  of  Charles  the  protector  of  the  Papacy, 

^  He  iru  sine  planetA. 

2  **  Camifices  geminas  tnxenmt  fronte  fenestras, 
Et  eeleiem  abscindant  bMerato  oorpore  lingaam. 

•  •••••• 

Bed  manns  alma  Patris  ocolia  medicamina  ademptia 
Obtnlit  atqne  doyo  reparavit  lamine  yultnm; 

•  •••••• 

E^licat  et  celerem  trnneataque  lingaa  loqnelam.*' 

—See  the  poem  of  Angilbert,  the  poet  of  Charlemagne's  court,  Parts,  tt. 
p,  400.    The  papal  biographer  ia  modest  aa  to  the  miracle. 
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In  Rome.  But  Charles  was  at  a  distance,  aboai  to  en- 
gage in  qudling  an  insurrection  of  the  Saxons.^  The 
Pope  condescended,  or  rather  was  ccmipelled  bj  his 
necessities,  to  accept  the  summons  to  appear  in  person 
before  the  Transalpine  monarch*  Charles  was  holding 
his  court  and  camp  at  Paderbom,  one  of  the  newly- 
erected  German  bishoprics.  The  reception  of  Leo  was 
courteous  and  friendly,  magnificent  as  &r  as  circum- 
stances might  permit.  The  poet  describes  the  imperial 
banquet ;  nor  does  he  fear  to  shock  his  more  austere 
readers  by  describing  the  Pope  and  the  Empercur  as 
quaffing  their  rich  wines  with  convivial  glee** 

But  at  the  same  time  arrived  accurations  of  some 
unknown  and  mysterious  nature  against  the  Pope ;  ac- 
cusations, according  to  the  annalists,  made  in  t&e  name 
of  the  Roman  people.^  Charles  did  not  decline,  but 
postponed  till  his  arrival  in  Rome  the  judicial  investi- 
gation of  these  charges ;  but  he  continued  to  treat  the 
Pope  with  undiminished  respect  and  familiarity. 

The  return  of  Leo  to  Rome  is  said  to  have  been  one 
long  triumph.  Throughout  Italy  he  was  received  with 
the  honors  of  the  apostle.  The  clergy  and  people  of 
Rome  thronged  forth  to  meet  him,  as  well  as  the  mili- 
tary, among  whom  were  bands  (scholars)  of  Franks, 
of  Frisians,  and  of  Saxons,  either  at  Rome  for  puiposes 
of  devotion,  or  as  a  fordgn  body-guard  of  the  Pope. 

The  journey  of  Charles  to  Rome  was  slow.  He 
ohariflmacne  wout  to  Rouen,  and  to  Tours,  to  pay  his  ado- 
rations at  the  shrine  of  St.  Martin.    There 


I  l^inbard,  Ann  79S. 

s  Angilbert,  apad  Perts,  iL  401,  deBorib«8,  as  an  e^trfbiMi,  the 
hg  of  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor. 
<   '  Qn«  a  populo  Romano  el  ohJidebiDtiir.'* 
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his  wife,  Liutgarda,  died,  and  her  fiineral  caused  far- 
ther delay.  He  then  held  a  great  diet  at  Mentz ;  and 
towards  the  close  of  the  following  year  crossed  the 
Alps,  and  halted  at  Ravenna.  At  Nomentana  he  was 
met  by  the  Pope  with  high  honors.  After  j^^  ^8  soo. 
he  had  entered  Rome  he  was  received  on  the  ^^'^• 
steps  of  St.  Peter's  by  the  Pope,  the  bishops,  and  the 
clergy ;  he  passed  into  the  church,  the  whole  assembly 
j<Hning  in  the  solemn  chant  of  thanksgiving. 

Bnt  Charles  did  not  appear  at  Rome  as  the  avowed 
protector  and  avenger  of  the  injured  Pope  Dee.  i. 
against  those  who  had  so  barbarously  violated  his 
sacred  person.  He  assumed  the  office  of  judge.^  At 
a  synod  held  some  days  after,  a  long  and  difficult  in- 
vestigation of  the  charges  made  against  Leo  by  his 
enemies  proceeded,  without  protest  from  the  Pope.^ 
Paschalis  and  Campulus  were  summoned  to  prove  their 
charges.  On  their  fiiilure,  they  were  condemned  to 
death ;  a  sentence  commuted,  by  the  merciftil  interpo- 
sition of  the  Pope,  to  imprisonment  in  France.  Their 
other  noble  partisans  were  condemned  to  decapitation. 
Yet  diis  exculpation  of  Leo  hardly  satisfied  the  public 
mind.  It  was  thought  necessary  that  the  Pope  should 
openly,  in  the  face  of  the  people,  in  the  sight  of  God, 
and  holding  the  holy  Gospels  in  his  hands,  avouch  his 
own  innocence.  There  was  no  complaint  of  i>ec.28. 
the  majesty  of  heaven  insulted  in  his  person,  no  re- 
proof for  the  indignity  ofiered  to  St.  Peter  in  his  sue* 

K  The  deigy,  According  to  Uie  biognpher,  reftised  to  Jndge  the  Pope, 
dedaring  their  incompetency. 

s  <«  In  quibiiB  yel  maximiim  vel  diffidllimnm  erat**— Eginhard,  Amu 
Eginhard  expresdy  Mys,  ^  Hnjos  fiu^onis  ftiere  principes  Paachalie  n<h 
uendator  et  Oempaliis  Sacellarius  et  mnlti  alii  Romans  nrbis  Labitatoret 
•obiles."— nid. 
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oessor ;  it  was  a  kind  of  recognition  of  the  tribunal  cf 
public  opinion.  The  humiliation  had  sometldng  of  the 
majesty  of  conscious  blamelessness,  —  ^^  I,  Leo,  Pontift 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  being  subject  to  no  judg- 
ment, under  no  compulsion,  of  my  own  free  wfll,  in 
your  presence,  before  God  who  reads  die  conscience, 
and  his  angels,  and  the  blessed  Apostle  Peter  in  whose 
sight  we  stand,  declare  myself  not  guilty  of  the  chaiges 
made  against  me.  I  have  never  perpetrated,  nor  com- 
manded to  be  perpetrated,^  the  wicked  deeds  of  which 
I  have  been  accused.  This  I  call  God  to  witness, 
whose  judgment  we  must  all  undergo ;  and  this  I  do, 
bound  by  no  law,  nor  wishing  to  impose  this  custom  on 
my  successors,  or  on  my  brother  bishops,  but  that  1 
may  altogether  relieve  you  from  any  unjust  suspidcMis 
against  myself."* 

This  solemn  judgment  had  hardly  passed  when 
Christmas  day  arrived :  the  Christmas  of  the  last  year 
in  the  eighth  century  of  Christ.  Charles  and  all  his 
sumptuous  court,  the  nobles  and  people  of  Rome,  the 
whole  clergy  of  Rome,  were  pres^it  at  the  high  s^v 
vices  of  the  Nativity.  The  Pope  himself  chant^  the 
mass,  the  full  assembly  were  wrapt  in  profound  devo- 
tion. At  the  close  the  Pope  arose,  advanced  towards 
Charles,  with  a  splendid  crown  in  his  hands,  placed  it 
upon  his  brow,  and  proclaimed  him  Caesar  Augustus. 
^^  God  grant  life  and  victory  to  the  great  and  pacific 
Emperor."     His  words  were  lost  in  the  acclamations 

X  Tkete  words  positively  negative  the  notion  tliAt  the  crime  of  whkk 
Leo  was  accused  was  adultery-  or  unchastity,  which  some  taqwtaaioaa  ia 
AJcain*8  letters  seem  to  intimate.  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  cfaarj^f 
was  some  simoniacal  proceeding  (spiritual  adultery)  by  whkh  he  had  thwart- 
ed the  ambitious  views  of  Hadrian's  relatives. 

*  Baronius  gives  this  form  as  **  ex  sacris  ritibus  Romapi  ] 
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of  the  soldiery,  the  people,  and  the  clergy.  Charles, 
with  his  son  Pepin,  humbly  submitted  to  the  i*atifica- 
tion  of  this  important  act,  and  was  anointed  by  the 
hands  of  the  Pope. 

Was  this  a  sudden  and  unconcerted  act  of  gratitude, 
a  magnificent  adulation  of  the  Pope  to  the  unconscious 
and  hardly  consenting  Emperor?  Had  Leo  deliber- 
ately ccmtemplated  the  possible  results  of  this  assump- 
tion of  authority  —  of  this  creation  of  a  successor  to 
the  Caesars  over  Latin  Christendom  ?  In  what  char- 
acter did  the  Pope  perfonaa  this  act  —  as  vicegerent  of 
God  on  earth,  as  the  successor  of  St*  Peter,  or  as  the 
representative  of  the  Roman  people  ?  What  rights  did 
it  convey  ?  In  what,  according  to  the  estimation  of  the 
times,  consisted  the  Imperial  supremacy  ?  To  these 
questions  history  returns  but  vague  and  doubtful  an* 
swers.  Charlemagne  —  writes  Eginhard  the  secretary 
of  the  Emperor,  the  one  contemporary  authority  —  de- 
clared that  holy  as  was  the  day  (the  Lord's  nativity), 
if  he  had  known  the  intention  of  the  Pope  he  would 
not  have  entered  the  church.^  To  treat  this  speech  as 
mere  hypocrisy  agrees  neither  with  the  character  nor 
the  position  of  Charles ;  yet  the  Pope  would  hardly, 
even  in  the  lavish  excess  of  his  gratitude,  have  ven- 
tured on  such  a  step,  if  he  had  not  reason,  from  his 
long  conferences  with  the  Emperor  at  Paderborn  and 
his  intercourse  in  Rome,  to  suppose  that  it  was  in 
accordance  at  least  with  the  unavowed  and  latent  am- 
bition of  Charles.  In  its  own  day  it  was  perhaps  a 
more  daring  and  violent  measure  than  it  appears  in 

1  Eginhard,  in  Vit  xx.;  bat  Eginhard  adds,  "Tnaidiam  tamen  suaoepCj 
Boainis  Bomanis  Imperatoribus  super  hoc  indignantibos,  magnd  titUtpa 
litiitftf,  vidtque  eonun  contumaciam  magnanimitate.**  —  Vit  Kar.,  xzTiii 
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oars.  A  Barbarian  monarch,  a  Teuton,  was  dedared 
the  successor  of  the  OsBsars.  He  became  the  usurper 
of  the  rights  of  the  Byzantine  ^nperors,  whidi,  tlxNig^ 
fallen  into  desuetude,  had  never  been  abandoned  <m 
their  part,  or  abrogated  by  any  competent  aathori^.^ 
The  Ekutem  Osesars  had  not  been  without  jealoiuy  of 
the  progress  of  the  Frankish  dominion.  The  later 
Greek  emperors  sent  repeated  but  vain  remoi]8trance& 
It  was  alleged  that  the  Greek  Empire  having  fiJkn 
to  a  woman,  Irene,  and  that  woman  d^iestaUe  as  the 
murderess  of  her  son,  in  her  the  Byzantine  Empire 
had  come  to  an  end.  But  the  enmity  of  the  Byzantine 
court  to  Charlemagne  had  betrayed  itself  by  acts  of 
hostility.  Adelchis,  the  heir  of  the  Lombard  king* 
dom,  that  kingdom  of  which  Charlemagne  had  assumed 
the  title,  still  held  the  dignity  of  Roman  Patrician  in 
Constantinople.* 

The  significance  of  this  act,  the  coronation,  the  sub- 
sequent anointing,  the  recognitifm  by  the  Roman  peo- 

^  **  Impeimtores  etiam  CooBtantmopolitani,  NicephoniB,  Michael  et  Leo 
Ohio  amioitiam  et  locietetem  ejuB  expetentes,  oomiiliires  ad  emn  misere 
legatoe;  cum  qalbns  tamen  proptar  iuaoeptum  a  ae  ImperatoriB  oana 
et  ob  hoc  qaasi  qui  Imperinm  els  pneripeie  yellet,  Talde  aospectoa, 
feeduB  flnnifiaimaiii  statuit,  nt  nulla  inter  partes  cnjnalibet  acandali  icmaB- 
eret  oocaaio.  Erat  enim  semper  Somanis  et  Orscis  snspecta  FiancetuB 
potentia,  quia  ipsam  Romam  matrem  Imperii  tenebat,  nbi  semper  OiaArei 
et  Imperatores  soliti  erant  sedere.**  — Chron.  Moisaiac  In  the  other  copy 
of  this  Chronicle  (apnd  Bouquet,  p.  70),  we  read,  **  DeiatI  qoidem  sunt  ad 
eum  dicentes,  qnod  apnd  Qrsooe  nomen  Imperii  cessaaset,  et  femiaa  mpai 
•OS  nomen  Imperii  teneret,  Hirena  nomine,  qu<e  filium  suum  Impeiatorea 
frande  captom  ocnlos  emit,  et  nomen  sibi  imperii  osiirpavit.**  Compaxe, 
fbracnrions  passage,  Annal.  Lanresheimenses,  sub  eodem  anno.  11m 
chronicle  of  Salerno  says:  '*  Imperator  quippe  omnimodis  non  dki  poant, 
nisi  qui  regnum  Bomanum  pnoest,  hoc  est  Constantinopcditanum.  Begei 
Galliarum  nunc  usurparunt  sibi  talem  nomen,  nam  antiquitua 
sic  non  vodtati  sunt** — c  ii. 

^**In  Constantinopoli  itaque  in  patridatus  ordine  atqne  honore  ( 
•uit."  — Eginhaid,774. 
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pie,  was  not  merely  an  accession  of  vague  and  indcfi-i 
uite  grandeur  (which  it  undoubtedly  was),  but  added 
to  the  substantive  power  of  Charlemagne.  It  was  the 
consolidation  of  all  Western  Christendom  under  one 
monarchy.  By  establishing  this  sovereignty  on  the  bar 
sis  of  the  old  Roman  empire,  it  could  not  but  gain 
something  of  the  stability  of  ancient  right.^  It  was 
the  vduntary  submission  of  the  Barbarians  to  the  title 
at  least  of  Roman  dominion.  In  Rome  Charlemagne 
affected  to  be  a  Roman :  he  condescended  to  put  off 
his  native  Frankish  dress,  and  appeared  in  the  long  tur 
nic  and  chlamys,  and  with  Roman  sandals.  While 
the  Barbarians  were  flattered  by  this  their  complete  in^ 
corporation  with  the  old  disdainfid  Roman  socie^,  the 
Latins,  conscious  that  in  the  Franks  resided  the  real 
power,  still  aimed  at  maintaining  their  traditionary  su- 
periority in  intellectual  matters — a  superiority  which 
Charlemagne  might  hope  to  emulate,  not  to  surpass. 
The  Pope  (for  Charlemagne  swore  at  the  same  time  to 
maintain  all  the  power  and  privileges  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff)  obtained  the  recognition  of  a  spiritual  domin 
ion  commensurate  with  the  secular  empire  of  Charle- 
magne. The  Emperor  and  the  Pope  were  bound  in 
indissoluble  alliance ;  and  notwithstanding  the  occa- 
sional outbursts  of  independence,  or  even  superiority, 
asserted  by  Charlemagne  himself,  he  still  professed  and 
usually  showed  the  most  profound  veneration  for  the 
Roman  spiritual  supremacy ;  and  left  to  his  successors 

1  Bginhard,  c  28.  But  compare  Lehnerou,  p.  882,  who  attributM 
Cliarlemagne*8  reluctance  to  aasume  the  empire,  and  his  apparent  depre- 
dation of  the  importance  of  the  title  of  Cteaar,  to  the  dominant  Tentonism 
of  hia  character.  Lehnerou  espooaea  the  theory  that  the  emperor  wis  only 
the  advocate  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  But  this  was  a  purely  German 
ILeory  utterly  unknown  to  Pope  Hadrian  or  Pope  Leo,  and  to  the  Boman 
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and  to  their  subjects  an  awful  sense  of  subjugation, 
firom  which  they  were  not  emancipated  for  ages. 

The  imperial  title  was  understood,  no  doubt,  by  the 
senate  and  people  of  Rome,  to  be  conferred  by  them- 
selves, as  representing  the  republic,  not  by  the  Pope, 
of  his  sole  religious  authority.  Without  their  assenting 
acclamations,  in  their  estimation  it  would  not  have  been 
valid.  The  Pope,  as  one  of  the  people,  as  his  subject 
therefore,  paid  adoration  to  the  Emperor.^ 

But  it  is  even  more  difficult  to  ascertain  the  rights 
which  the  imperial  title  conveyed  in  Rome  itself  es- 
pecially in  one  important  particular.  Rome  became,  it 
is  clear,  one  of  the  subject  cities  of  Chailemagne's 
empire.  Even  if  the  Pope  had  ever  possessed  any  act- 
ual or  asserted  magisterial  power,  the  events  of  die 
last  year  had  shown  that  he  did  not  govern  Rome.  He 
had  no  force,  even  for  his  personal  security,  against  con- 
spiracy or  popular  tumult.  But  the  Emperor  of  Rome 
was  bound  to  protect  the  Bishop  of  Rome :  he  was  the 
conservator  of  the  peace  in  diis  as  in  all  tlie  other  cities 
of  his  empire,  though  here,  as  elsewhere,  th^^  was  no 
abolition  of  the  old  Roman  municipal  institutions.  Hie 
Senate  still  subsisted,  the  people  called  itself  the  Roman 
people ;  the  shadow  of  a  repuUic  which  had  been  suf- 
fered to  survive  throughout  the  Empire,  and  had  occa- 
tionally  seemed  to  acquire  form,  if  not  substance,  still 
lurked  beneath  the  Teutonic,  as  in  later  times  beneath 
the  Papal,  sovereignty.  The  great  undefined,  undi^ 
finable  point  was  the  conflicting  right  (£  the  Emperac, 

^  "  Et  Bummiis  eandem 
Pnesnl  adoravit,  sicnt  mos  debitus  olim 
Principibiu  Aiit  antiqida,  ac  nomine  dempto 
Pfttridi,  qao  dicto«  ent  prios,  inde  vocari 
Angastaa  meruit  pine,  Imperii  qooqae  princepa.** 
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Qie  clergy,  and  the  people,  in  the  elecdcn  and  ratifica- 
tion of  the  election  to  the  Popedom ;  as  well  as  that 
which  was  hereafter  to  be  the  source  of  such  long  and 
internecine  strife,  the  boundary  of  the  two  sovereign- 
ties, the  temporal  and  the  spiritual.  This  was  the  fatal 
feud  which  for  centuries  distracted  Latin  Christendom. 
It  waa  perhaps  in  its  vagueness  that  chiefly  dwelt  its 
majesty  and  power,  both  as  regards  the  Pope  who  be- 
stowed and  the  Frank  who  received  the  Empire.  In 
some  unknown,  undefined  manner,  the  Empire  of  the 
West  flowed  from  the  Pope  ;  the  successor  of  St.  Peter 
named,  or  sanctioned  the  naming  of,  the  successor  of 
Augustus  and  of  Nero.  The  enormous  power  of 
Charlemagne,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Pope,  di^' 
guised  or  ennobled  the  bold  fiction,  quelled  at  least  all 
present  inquiry,  silenced  any  insolent  doubt.  If  Charle- 
Diagne  acknowledged  the  right  of  the  Pope  to  bestow 
the  Empire  by  accepting  it  at  his  hands,  who  should 
presume  to  question  the  right  of  the  Pope  to  define  the 
limits  of  the  Imperial  authority  thus  bestowed  and  thus 
received  ?  And  Charlemagne's  elevation  to  the  Em- 
pire invested  his  protection  of  the  Pope  in  the  more 
sacred  character  of  a  duty  belonging  to  his  oflSce,  rati- 
fied all  his  grants,  which  were  now  those  not  only  of  a 
conqueror^  but  of  a  successor  to  all  the  rights  of  the 
Caesars.  On  one  side  the  Teuton  became  a  Roman, 
the  King  of  the  Franks  was  merged  in  the  Western 
Emperor ;  on  the  otho.r,  Rome  created  the  sovereign  of 
the  West,  the  sovereign  of  Latin  Christendom. 

t  All  writon,  even  ecdesiastictt,  call  Charlemagne's  defoent  into  Ittlj  a 
-  See  epitaph  on  his  Qaeen  Hildegard  at  Metz. 

M  Oiunqxie  -rtx  umipotons  aoepferis  Janzisset  avltis 
OyoniCRmmqae  Padum,  Roraoleumque  Tibiini.* 

PauU  Oesia  J^pisc.  Mtt,    Pflite,  ..  3M 
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BOOK    V. 


CHAPTER  I. 

CHASLEMAGNE. 

Thb  empire  of  Charlemagne  was  almost  commenso- 
ftnpiMor  ^^  ^^^  Latin  Christendom  ;  ^  En^and  was 
^*"*^*'^  the  only  large  territory  which  acknowledged 
the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  Rome,  not  in  sutgectioD 
to  the  Empire.  Two  powers  held  sway  in  Latm 
Christendom,  the  Emperor  and  the  P(^:  of  these 
incomparably  the  greatest  at  this  time  was  the  Emper- 
or. Charlemagne,  with  the  appellation,  assumed  the 
full  sovereignty  of  the  Caesars,  miited  with  the  com- 
manding vigor  of  a  great  Teutonic  conqueror.  Beyond 
the  Alps  he  was  a  Gierman  sovereign,  assembling  in  his 
Diet  the  whole  nobility  of  the  Romanized  Teatonic  na- 
tions, and  bringing  the  still  barbarous  races  by  fierce 
under  his  yoke.  In  Italy  he  was  a  Northern  Con- 
queror, though  the  ally  <rf  the  Pope  and  of  Rome.  But 
he  was  likewise  an  Emperor  attempting  to  organise  his 
vast  dominions  with  the  comprehensive  policy  of  Roman 
administration,  though  not  without  respect  for  TeuUmic 
freedom.  He  was  the  sole  legislator  in  ecclesiastica] 
as  well  as  civil  affidrs ;  the  Carolinian  institutions  em« 

1  Compare  limits  of  the  empire  of  Chariet^-E^inluid,  Yit.  Gv.  zr 
He  iocludes  within  it  the  whole  of  ItAlj,  fVom  Acsta  to  Lower  CAlabrie. 
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brace  the  Church  as  well  as  the  State ;  his  Council  at 
Frankfort  dictates  to  the  West,  in  despite  of  Papal  re- 
monstrances, on  the   great  subject  of  image-worship. 
For  centuries  no  monarch  had  stood  so  high,  so  alone, 
so  unapproachable  as  Charlemagne.    He  ruled  —  ruled 
absolutely  —  by  that    strongest   absolutism,  the  over- 
awed or  spontaneously  consentient,  cordially  obedient, 
cooperatiye  will  of  all  other  powers.     He  ruled  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Ebro,  from  the  British  Channel  to  the 
dueby  of  Benevento,  even  to  the  Straits  of  Messina. 
In  personal  dignity,  who,  it  must  not  be  said  rivalled, 
approximated   in   the  least  degree,  to  Charlemagne? 
He  had  added,  by  his  personal  prowess  in  war,  and  this 
in  a  warlike  age,  by  his  unwearied  activity,  and  by 
what  success  would  glorify  as  military  skill,  almost  all 
Germany,  Spain  to  die  Ebro,  the  kingdom  of  the  Lom- 
bards, to  the  realm  of  the  Franks,  to  Chri8tend<»n. 
Huns,  Avars,  Slavians,  tribes  of  unknown  name  and 
descent,  had  been  repelled  or  subdued.   His  one  defeat, 
that  of  Roncesvalles,  is  only  great  in  recent  poetry.^ 
Every  rebel,  the  independent   German   princes,  like 
Taasillo  of  Bavaria,  had  been  crushed ;  the  obstinate 
Saxon,  pursued  to  the  court  of  the  Dani^  King,  at  last 
became  a  subject  and  a  Christian.     On  the  Byzantine 
throne  had  sat  an  iconoclastic  heretic,  a  boy,  and  a 
woman  a  murderess.     Hadrian,  during  his  long  pon- 
tificate, had  worn  the  Papal  tiara  with  majesty.     His 
successor,  maimed  and  maltreated,  had  &llen  to  im- 
plore protection  before  the  throne  of  Charlemagne ;  he 

^  See  in  H.  Malting  Histdre  de  Frenoe,  fi.  p.  iTio,  die  wry  curious  end 
•piiited  song  (flrom  a  French  historic  periodical),  called  the  Chant  d*Alta- 
U^ar,  said  to  have  been  preserved  from  the  ninth  or  tenth  centurj  amonff 
tbe  Pyrenean  mountaineera. 
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had  been  obliged  to  dear  himself  of  enormous  crimes, 
to  purge  himself  by  oath  before,  what  seemed  to  all, 
the  superior  tribunal  of  the  Emperor.  The  gift  of  the 
Imperial  crown  had  been  the  flattering  homage  of  a 
grateful  subject,  somewhat  loftilj  and  disdainfolly  le- 
ceiyed ;  the  donations  of  Charlemagne  to  the  Pope 
were  the  prodigal  but  spontaneous  alms  of  a  religious 
King  to  the  Church  which  he  condescended  to  protect 
— fi^ee  grants,  or  the  recognition  of  grants  from  his 
[nous  ancestors. 

Nor  was  it  on  signal  occasions  onlj  that  Chariemagne 
interfered  in  the  a£5urs  of  the  Church.  His  all  com* 
prehending,  all  pervading,  all  compelling  administra- 
tion was  equally  and  constantly  felt  by  his  eodemasti- 
cal  as  by  his  civil  subjects.  The  royal  commissioners 
mspected  the  conduct,  reported  on  the  lives,  fixed  and 
defined  the  duties,  settled  the  tenure  of  property  and 
its  obligations,  determined  and  apportioned  the  revenues 
of  the  religious  as  well  as  the  temporal  hierarchy.  The 
formularies  of  the  Entire  are  the  legal  and  autlioriaed 
rules  to  bishops  and  abbots  as  to  nobles  and  knights. 
The  ecclesiastical  unity  is  but  a  subordinate  branch  of 
the  temporal  unity.  The  State,  the  Empire,  not  the 
Church,  is  during  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  a  supreme 
unresisted  autocracy.  Liater  nmiance  has  fidlen  bdow, 
rather  than  heightened,  the  full  reality  of  his  power 
and  authority. 

But  it  was  only  during  his  long  indeed  but  trBnsit<»y 
Hkpoww  rdgn.  For  the  power  of  Charl^oEiagne  was 
'•~*°^'  altogether  personal,  and  therefore  unendur* 
ing :  it  belonged  to  the  man,  to  the  conqueror,  to  the 
legislator,  to  the  patron  of  letters  and  arts,  to  Charies 
the  Great     At  his  death  the  Empire  inevitably  fell  to 
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pieces,  only  to  be  reunited  occa^onally  and  partiallj 
by  some  one  great  snccessor  like  Otho  I.,  or  some 
great  house  like  that  of  Swalna.  It  was  the  first  and 
last  successftd  attempt  to  consolidate,  under  one  vast 
empire,  the  Teutonic  and  Roman  races,  the  nations 
of  pure  Glerman  origin  and  those  whose  languages 
showed  the  predominance  of  the  Roman  descent.  It 
had  its  inherent  elements  of  anarchy  and  of  weakness 
in  the  first  principles  of  the  Teutonic  character,  the 
independence  of  the  separate  races,  the  vague  notions 
of  succession,  which  fluctuated  between  electiye  and 
hereditary  sovereignty  with  the  evils  of  both;  the 
empire  transmitted  into  feeble  hands  by  inheritance, 
or  elections  contested  by  one  half  of  the  Empire; 
above  all,  in  the  ages  immediately  following  Charle* 
magne,  the  separation  of  the  Empire  into  indepen- 
dent kingdoms,  which  became  the  appanages  of  sev-* 
end  sons,  in  general  the  most  deadly  enemies  to  each 
other.  It  was  no  longer,  it  could  not  be,  a  single 
realm  united  by  one  wide-embracing  administration, 
but  a  system  of  hostile  and  conflicting  states,  of  which 
the  boundaries,  the  powers,  the  wealth,  the  resources, 
were  in  incessant  change  and  vicissitude. 

The  Papacy  must  await  its  time,  a  time  almost  cer- 
tain to  arrive.  The  Papacy,  too,  had  itsTbeP&pMy. 
own  source  of  weakness,  the  want  of  a  settled  and 
authoritative  elective  body.  It  had  its  periods  of  an- 
archy, of  menaced  —  it  might  seem,  at  the  close  of 
the  tenth  century,  inevitable  —  dissolution.  But  it 
depended  not  on  the  sudden  and  accidental  rise  of 
great  men  to  its  throne.  It  knew  no  minorities,  no 
divisions  or  subdivisions  of  its  power  between  heirs 
3f  coequal  and  therefore  conflicting  rights.     It  was  a 
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Buccession  of  mature  men ;  and  the  interests  of  the 
higher  ranks  of  its  subjects,  of  the  hierarchy,  eren  of 
the  great  ecclesiastical  potentates  throughout  the  West, 
were  so  bound  up  with  hk  own,  that  the  Pope  had 
not  to  strive  against  sovereigns  as  powerfiil  as  himself. 
Till  the  times  of  the  antipopes  the  papal  power, 
though  often  obscured,  especially  in  Rome  itself  ap» 
peared  to  the  world  as  one  and  indivisible.  Its  action 
was  almost  uniform ;  at  least  it  had  all  the  steadiness 
and  inflexibility  of  a  despotism — a  despotism,  if  not 
of  force,  of  influence,  or  of  sympathy,  and  of  cor- 
dial concurrence  among  all  its  multifarious  agencies 
throughout  the  world  to  its  aggrandizement 

But  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  as  being  the  great 
epoch  in  the  annals  of  Latin  Christendom,  demands 
UKMre  ftdl  consideration.  Out  of  his  universal  Empire 
in  the  West  and  out  of  his  Institutes  rose,  to  a  great  de- 
gree, the  universal  empire  of  the  Church  and  the  whole 
mediaBval  polity ;  feudalism  itself.  Western  Europe 
became,  as  it  were,  one  through  his  conquests,  which 
gathered  within  its  frontiers  all  the  races  of  Teutonic 
origin  (except  the  formidable  Northmen,  or  Normans, 
who,  after  endangering  its  existence,  or  at  least  mena- 
cing the  rebarbarizing  of  many  o£  its  kingdoms,  were 
to  be  the  founders  of  kingdoms  within  its  pale},  and 
those  conquests  even  encroached  on  some  tribes  oi 
Slavian  descent.  It  became  a  world  within  the  worid; 
on  more  than  one  side  bordered  by  Mohammedanism, 
on  one  by  the  hardly  less  foreign  Byzantine  Empire. 
The  history,  therefore,  of  Latin  Christianity  must  sup* 
vey  the  character  of  the  founder  of  this  Empire,  the 
extent  of  his  dominions,  his  civil  as  well  as  his  ecclesi- 
astical  institutes.     As  yet  we  have  only  traced  him  is 
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his  Italian  conquests,  as  the  ally  and  protector  of  tha 
Popes.  He  must  be  seen  as  the  sovereign  and  law- 
giver of  Transalpine  as  well  as  of  Cisalpine  Europe.^ 

Karl,  according  to  his  German  appellation,  was  the 
model  of  a  Teutonic  chieftain,  in  his  gigantic  stature, 
enormous  strengili,  and  inde&tifirable  activ- The  ehMMt« 
ity ;  temperate  m  diet,  and  supenor  to  the  i 


barbarous  vice  of  drunkenness.  Hunting  and  war 
were  his  chief  occupations ;  and  his  wars  were  carried 
on  with  aU  the  ferocity  of  encountering  savage  tribes. 
But  he  was  likewise  a  Roman  Emperor,  not  only  in 
his  vast  and  organizing  policy,  he  had  that  one  vice 
of  the  old  Roman  civilization  which  the  Merovingian 
kings  had  indulged,  though  not  perhaps  with  more 
unbounded  lawlessness.  The  reUgious  Emperor,  in 
one  respect,  troubled  not  himself  with  the  restraints 
of  religion.  The  humble  or  grateful  Church  beheld 
meekly,  and  almost  without  remonstrance,  the  irregur 
larity  of  domestic  life,  which  not  merely  indulged  in 
free  license,  but  treated  the  sacred  rite  of  marriage  a^ 
a  covenant  dissoluble  at  bis  pleasure.  Once  we  have 
heard,  and  but  once,  the  Church  raise  its  authoritative, 
its  comminatory  voice,  and  that  not  to  forbid  the  King 
of  the  Franks  from  wedding  a  second  wife  while  his 
first  was  alive,  but  from  marrying  a  Lombard  prin* 
cess.  One  pious  ecclesiastic  alone  in  his  dominions, 
he  a  relative,  ventured  to  protest  aloud.  Charles 
repudiated  his  first  wife  to  maiTy  the  daughter  of 
Desiderius ;  and  after  a  year  repudiated  hei^  to  marry 
Hildegard,  a  Swabian  lady.  By  Hildegard  he  had 
six  children.  On  her  death  he  married  Fastrada,  whc 
bore   him  two;   a  nameless  concubine  another.     On 

I  Eginhard.  Vit  Car.  sab  fine. 
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Fastrada's  death  he  married  liatgardis,  a  Gr^man, 
who  died  without  issue.  On  her  decease  he  was  con- 
tent with  four  concubines.^  A  darker  suspicion,  aris- 
ing out  of  the  loose  character  of  his  daughters,  none 
of  whom  he  allowed  to  many,  but  carried  them  about 
with  him  to  the  camp  as  well  as  the  court,  has  been 
insinuated,  but  without  the  least  warrant  from  history. 
Under  the  same  double  character  of  the  Teutonic  and 
the  Roman  Emperor,  Charlemagne  introduced  Roman 
arts  and  civilization  into  the  remoter  parts  of  his  do- 
minions. Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  Us  captal,  became,  in 
buildings  and  in  the  marble  and  mosuc  decorations 
of  his  palace,  a  Roman  city,  in  which  KbtI  sat  in  the 
midst  of  his  Teutonic  Diet.  The  patron  of  Latin 
letters,  the  friend  of  Alcuin,  encouraged  the  compila- 
tion of  a  grammar  in  the  language  of  his  Teutonic 
subjects.  The  hero  of  the  Saxon  poet's  Latin  hex- 
ameter panegyric  collected  the  old  bardic  lays  of  (Ger- 
many. Even  Charlemagne's  fierce  wars  bore  Chiia- 
tianity  and  civilization  in  their  train. 

The  Saxon  wars  of  Charlemagne,  which  added  al- 
Basm  wan.  most  the  wholc  of  Germany  to  his  dominions, 
were  avowedly  religious  wars.  If  Bonifiu^  was  the 
Christian,  Charlemagne  was  the  Mohammedan,  Apos- 
tle of  the  Gospel.  The  declared  object  of  his  inva- 
sions, according  to  his  biographer,  was  the  extinction 
of  heathenism ;  ^  subjection  to  the  Christian  fiiith  or 

1  The  reeding  ie  doubtfbL  Bouquet  hie  qwOtior.  Pertz  hat  foUowed  e 
MS.  which  gives  three. 

s  Some  of  the  heathen  Frisian  temples  appear  to  hare  oontained  mndi 
wealth.  St  Lnidger  was  sent  oat  to  destroy  some,  ffis  followers  brongbt 
back  a  oonsideiable  treasure,  which  they  found  in  the  temples.  QMde- 
BMgne  took  two  thirds,  and  gave  one  to  the  Church.— Vlt.  S.  Luidg.  ap«l 
Ports.  U.  p.  -iOS. 
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eKtenuination.^  Baptism  was  the  sign  of  subjugation 
and  feally :  the  Saxons  accepted  or  threw  it  off  ac- 
cording as  they  w^e  in  a  state  of  submission  or  of 
revolt.  These  wars  were  inevitable  *,  they  were  but 
the  continuance  of  the  great  strife  waged  for  centuries, 
from  the  barbarous  North  and  East,  against  the  civil- 
ised South  and  West ;  only  that  the  Roman  and  Chris- 
tian population,  now  invigorated  by  the  large  inftision 
of  Teutonic  blood,  instead  of  awaiting  aggression,  had 
become  the  aggressor.  The  tide  of  conquest  was  roll- 
ing back ;  the  subjects  of  the  Western  kingdoms,  of 
the  Western  Empire,  instead  of  waiting  to  see  their 
homes  overrun  Jby  hordes  of  fierce  invaders,  now  bold- 
ly marched  into  the  heart  of  their  enemies'  country, 
penetrated  the  forests,  crossed  the  morasses,  and  planted 
their  feudal  courts  of  justice,  their  churches,  and  their 
monasteries  in  the  most  remote  and  savage  regions, 
up  to  the  Elbe  and  the  shores  of  the  Baltic. 

The  Saxon  race  now  occupied  the  whole  North  of 
G^amany,  from  the  Baltic  along  the  whole  The  sazont. 
Eastern  frontier  of  the  Prankish  kingdom.  The  in- 
terior of  the  land  was  yet  an  unknown  world,  both  as 
to  extent  and  population.  Vast  forests,  in  which  it 
was  said  that  squirrels  might  range  for  leagues  without 
dropping  to  the  ground,^  broken  only  by  wide  heaths, 
sandy  moors,  and  swamps,  were  peopled  by  swarms 
which  still  were  thought  inexhaustible.  These  coimt- 
less  hosts,  which  seemed  but  the  first  wave  of  a  yet  un- 
diminished flood,  might  still  precipitate  themselves  or  be 
precipitated  by  the  impulse  of  nations  from  the  further 

1  «  Eo  usque  peneverarft,  dnm  avt  victi  Ghristkna  Teligioni  nljloim 
ttr  cot  omnino  tolla-entnr." — Eginbard,  sab  aim.  776. 
•  Tit.  S.  Lebuini. 
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North  or  East,  on  the  old  Roman  empire  and  the  ad- 
vanced settlements  beyond  the  Rhine.  The  Saxons 
were  divided  into  three  leading  tribes,  the  Os^haliana, 
the  Westphalians,  and  the  Angarians ;  but  each  dan 
or  village  maintained  its  independence,  waged  war,  or 
made  peace.  E^h  clan,  according  to  old  Teatook 
usage,  consisted  of  nobles,  freemen,  and  slaves ;  bat  at 
times  the  whole  nation  met  in  a  great  armed  conventbiL 
A  deadly  hatred  had  grown  up  between  the  Franks  and 
Saxons,  inevitable  between  two  warlike  and  resdes 
races  sqmrated  by  a  donbtftil  and  onmarked  border,  on 
vast  level  plains,  with  no  natural  boundary,  neither 
dense  forests,  nor  a  chain  of  mountains,  nor  any  lai^ 
river  or  lake.^  The  Saxons  were  not  likely,  when  an  op- 
portunity  of  plunder  or  even  of  daring  adv^iture  might 
ofier  itself,  to  respect  the  frontier  of  their  more  civil* 
ized  neighbors ;  or  the  Franks  to  abstain  from  advan- 
cing their  own  limits  wherevor  the  land  ofifered  any 
advantage  for  a  military,  commercial,  or  even  reli^ooi 
outpost.  But  it  was  not  merely  this  casual  hosdlitj 
of  two  adventurous  and  trnquiet  people,  encountering 
on  a  long  and  doubtful  border  —  the  Saxons  scorned 
and  detested  the  Romanized  Franks,  the  Franks  held 
the  Saxons  to  be  barbarians  and  heathens.  The  Sax* 
ons  no  doubt  saw  in  the 'earlier  and  peacefrd  Christian 
missionaries  the  agents  of  Frankish  as  well  as  of  Ghri»- 
tian  conquest.  Even  where  their  own  religion  hung 
so  loosely  on  their  minds,  they  could  not  but  be  su^ 
eious  of  foreigners  who  began  by  undermining  their 


1  "Suberant  et  ceqbs,  que  quotidie  ptcem  oontnrlnre  potennt,  1 
ridelicet  nostri  et  illonun  psne  ubiqae  in  piano  oontigvi,  pnetcr  pnei 
.oo«  in  qnibus,  vel  silva  majoree,  rtA  moatiam  Jnga  Snteijecta  ntranuaqM 
i^roe  certo  liraite  distenninant,  et  lapina  et  incendia  Tioisstm  fieri  hob  eM» 
labant."—  E^inhard,  Vit  Carol,  cvii. 
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national  fiutfa,  and  miglit  end  in  avim^^^ng  die 
national  independence,  Tber  beb>Il  wbh  impatienct 
and  jealousy  the  cfanrcbei  and  mooastenei.  wkkk 
gradnallj  rose  near  to,  upon,  and  within  tbeir  fromier, 
thongh  piobaUj  the  coanection  of  tLe  misGODaries 
with  the  Romanigd  Franks,  lather  than  the  religioa 
itself,  which  odierwise  they  migfat  hare  admitted  with 
the  nsoal  indifference  of  harfaarians,  prindpaUj  exicitfed 
their  animositj. 

The  first  expedition  of  Cbarlemagne  against  the 
Saxons  before  his  Lombard  conquest  arose  imimm 
out  of  religion.  Among  the  English  mis- a^  77% 
sionaries  who,  no  doubt  from  q^ealdng  a  kindred  lan- 
guage, were  so  successful  among  the  Teutonic  tribes, 
was  St.  Lebuin,  a  man  of  the  most  intrepid  aseaL 
Though  the  oratory  which  he  had  built  on  the 
Saxon  bank  of  the  Ysell  had  been  burned  by  the 
Saxons,  he  determined  to  c<mfiront  the  whole  as- 
sembled nation  in  their  great  diet  on  the  Weser. 
Charles  was  holding  at  the  same  time  his  Fidd  of 
May  at  Worms  :  Uiis  Saxcm  diet  might  be  a  great 
national  council  to  watch  or  obtain  intelligence  of 
his  proceedings.^  The  Saxons  were  in  the  act  of 
solemn  wOTship  and  sacrifice,  when  Lebuin  stood  up 
in  the  midst,  proclaimed  himself  the  messenger  of 
the  one  true  Grod,  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth, 
and  denounced  the  folly  and  impiety  of  their  idola- 
tries.' He  urged  them  to  repentance,  to  belief,  to 
baptism,  and  promised  as  their  reward  temporal  an  J 
eternal  peace.  So  fitr  the  Saxons  seemed  to  have  lis- 
tened with  decent  or  awe-struck  reverence ;  but  when 

1  May,  however,  was  probably  the  usaal  month  for  the  German  nation W 
aaaemblies. 
t  VH.  S.  Lebuini,  apnd  Perts. 
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Lebnin  ceased  to  speak  in  this  more  peaceful  tone, 
and  dedared  that,  if  thej  reftised  to  obej,  Grod  would 
send  against  them  a  mighty  and  unconquerable  King 
who  would  punish  their  contumacy,  lay  waste  their 
land  with  fire  and  sword,  and  make  slaves  of  their 
wives  and  children,  die  proud  barbarians  broke  out 
into  the  utmost  fury;  they  threatened  the  dauntlen 
missionary  with  stakes  and  stones :  his  life  was  saved 
only  by  the  intervention  of  an  aged  chieftain.  The 
old  man  insisted  on  the  sanctity  which  belonged  to 
all  ambassadors,  above  all  the  ambassadors  of  a  great 
God. 

The  acts  and  language  of  Charles  showed  that  he 
warred  at  once  against  the  religion  and  the  freedom 
Tbeiiminno.  of  aucieut  Grermauy.  Assembling  his  army 
at  Worms,  he  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  marched  upon 
the  Eresbui^,  a  strong  fortress  near  the  Drimd.^ 
Having  taken  this,  he  advanced  to  a  kind  of  refig- 
ious  capita],  either  of  the  whole  Saxon  nation  or  at 
least  of  the  more  considerable  tribes.  It  was  situ 
ated  near  the  source  of  the  Lippe,*  and  contained 
the  celebrated  idol,  the  Irmln-Saule.^ 

This  may  have  been  simply  the  great  pQlar,  the 
trunk  of  a  gigantic  tree,  consecrated  by  immemorial 
reverence,  or  the  name  may  imply  the  war-god,  or 
the  parental-god,  or  demigod  of  the  race.     This  no- 

^  Supposed  Stadbei^n,  in  the  bishopric  of  Paderfoom. 

*  Eckhart  (Pertz,  p.  161)  ttsyB  disthictlj  that  it  was  some  wmj  bcfgad 
tte  Eresburg. 

*  Grimm,  Deotache  Mjthologle,  81  et  m;.,  SOS  et  $eq,,  *^  Inntasaol,  coloa> 
SQs,  altissima  oolumna."  He  quotes  Badolf  of  Fnlda:  **  Tnmaim  qMqiit 
ligni  non  parvn  magnitadinls  in  altom  erectnm  sob  divo  colebant,  palxil 
eum  L'ngu&  Irminsul  appellantes,  qaod  Latine  dicitiir  aniveraalia  oolaaiM, 
quasi  sastinens  omnia.**  Yet  Irmin  seems  to  have  been  the  name  ef  i 
national  god  or  demigod. 
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tion  stilts  better  with  the  simpler  description  of  th6 
idol  in  tie  older  writers.  This  mde  and  perhaps, 
therefore,  not  less  imposing  idol,  has  been  exalted 
into  a  gteat  symbolic  image,  either  of  the  national 
deitj  or  of  the  nation,  arrayed  in  fimciful  attri- 
butes, wliich  seem  to  belong  to  a  later  mythology  ;* 
aiid  German  patriotism  has  delighted  to  recognize  in 
this  image  consecrated  by  the  Teutonic  worship,  that 
of  the  great  Teutonic  hero,  Herman,  the  conqueror 
of  Varus.  Throughout  the  neighborhood  the  names 
and  places  are  said  to  bear  frequent  and  manifest 
allusion  to  this  great  victory  over  Rome,  —  the  field 
of  victory,  the  stream  of  blood,  the  stream  of  the 
bones.  Not  &r  off  is  the  field  of  Rome,  the  moun- 
tain of  Arminius,  the  forest  of  Varus.^ 

But  whether  rude  and  shapeless  trunk,  or  sym- 
bolic image  of  the  Saxon  god,  or  the  statue  of  the 
Teutonic  hero,  the  Irmin-Saule  fell  by  the  remorse- 
less hands  of  the  Christian  Frank.^ 

The  war  of  the  Franks  and  the  Saxons  lasted  for 
thirty-three  years;*  it  had  all  the  horrors  of  an  inter- 
necine strife  between  two  hordes  of  barbarians.     The 


1  He  was  clothed  in  armor;  his  Aet  rested  on  a  field  of  flowers;  in  liis 
Tight  hand  he  held  a  banner  with  a  rose  in  the  centre,  in  his  left  a  balance; 
on  his  buckler  was  a  lion  commanding  other  animals.  —  Spelman,  in  Ir- 
minsuL 

3  The  neighborhood  of  Dethmold  abounds  with  these  sacred  remini*- 
cences.  At  the  foot  of  the  Teutberg  is  Wintfield,  the  field  of  victoiyi  tha 
Bodenbacli,  the  stream  of  blood ;  and  the  Knochenbach,  where  the  bones 
of  the  followers  of  Varus  were  found.  Feldrom,  the  field  of  the  Romans, 
is  at  no  great  distance.  Rather  farther  off,  near  Pyrmont,  Hermansberg, 
the  mountain  of  Arminius;  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Weser,  Varenhols, 
Uie  wood  of  Varus.  — SUpfer.,  art  Arminius,  in  Biograph.  Universelle. 

»  Luden  is  indignant  at  the  destruction  of  this  monument  of  German 
Iteedom  by  the  renegade  Charlemagne.  — Geschichte,  ir.  p.  SS4. 

«  From  772  to  805. 
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annies  of  Charles  were  almost  always  masterb  of  tk 
field;  bat  no  sooner  were  they  withdrawn  than  die 
ind^tigaUe  Saxons  rose  again,  burst  through  the 
encroaching  limits  of  the  Empire,  and  o&en  reach^ 
its  more  peaceM  settlements.  Hardly  more  than  two 
years  after  the  capture  of  Eresburg,  and  of  their  more 
sacred  place,  the  site  of  the  Irmin-Saule,  they  revenged 
the  destruction  of  their  great  idol  by  burning,  or  al- 
Aoff.  1,776.  tempting  to. bum,  the  church  in  Fritzkr, 
founded  by  St.  Boniface.  It  was  said  to  have  been 
saved  by  the  miraculous  appearance  of  two  ang^  b 
white  garments ;  possibly  two  of  the  younger  eccle- 
siastics.^ In  their  inroads  they  respected  neither  age, 
nor  sex,  nor  order,  nor  sacred  edifice;  all  was  wrap- 
ped in  one  blaze  of  fire,  in  one  deluge  of  blood.  But 
their  especial  fury  was  directed  against  the  monas- 
teries and  churches.  Widekind,  the  hero  of  ibesL 
earlier  exploits,  was  no  less  deadly  an  enemy  of 
Christianity  than  of  the  Franks.  He  began  hk  ca- 
reer by  destroying  all  the  Christian  settlem^its  b 
Friesland,  and  restoring  the  whole  land  to  heathen- 
ism.^ 

The  historians  of  Charlemagne  denounce  the  per- 
fidy of  the  Saxons  to  the  most  solemn  engagements ; 
but  in  fitct  there  was  no  supreme  government  whicb 

^  Ann.  Franc  a.d.  774.    Bouquet,  p.  19. 

<  The  Scxoo  Campaigns,  according  to  Boehmer,  Regesta:  1.  Taking  » 
Enaberg,  a  j>.  772.  S.  Charlemagne  crosses  the  Weser,  Aog.  776.  S.  To  tk 
Lippe,  776.  4.  Diet  of  Paderbom,  777.  5.  Revolt  of  Saxons,  who  waste  0 
frrastlieMoeeUe,77S.  6.  Advance  to  the  Weser,  779.  7.  To  the  Elbe,  7% 
a  Diet  at  Lippe  Bninnen.  9.  Ci^tulation  of  the  Saxons,  782.  10.  Qstit 
victory  at  Thietmar,  788.  11.  Readvance  to  the  Elbe.  12.  Further  ca» 
paign,  784.  18.  Widekind  surrendera,  and  is  baptized,  785.  There  wen 
however,  later  iusurrections,  and  later  progresses  of  Charlemafi:ne  thrMpk 
the  subjogated  lard. 
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had  the  power  or  ooold  be  ansirenkble  for  the  fulfil* 
ment  of  treaties.  Eadi  village  had  its  chieftain  and 
its  fi^oneiL,  indepeodent  of  the  rest ;  the  tribes  whose 
land  Charles  occopied,  or  whose  forests  he  menaced, 
submitted  to  the  yoke,  but  those  bejond  them  held 
theniselTeB  in  no  way  bound  by  such  treaties.^ 

After  a  few  yean,  at  a  great  Diet  at  Paderbom,  the 
whole  nation  seemed  to  obey  the  summons  d^iai 
of  Charles  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  liege  A.t».*n7.  ' 
lord.      Multitudes  were  baptized ;  and  all  thu  nioro 
consid^-able  tribes  gave  hostages  for  their   peaceful 
conduct.     Yet  but  two  years  after,  on  the  nowi  of 
Charlemagne's  defeat  at  Roncesvalles,  they  appeared 
again  in  arms,  with  the  inde&tigable  Wide-  a.».  m. 
kind  at  their  head ;  he  alone  had  kept  aloof  fVom  the 
Diet  at  Paderbom,  having  taken  refuge,  itA.D.770. 
was  said,  with  the  King  of  Denmark,  no  doubt   be- 
yond the  Elbe.    Notwithstanding  their  baptiitm  and 
the  hostages,  they  reached  the  Rhine,  ravaging  as 
they  went,  threatened  Cologne  from  Deut2,  and  were 
only  prevented  from  invading  France  by  the  difficulty 
of  crossing  the  river ;  along  its  right  bank  they  burn(>d 
and  slaughtered  from  Cologne  to  Coblentz.     This  sud- 
den outburst  was  followed  by  the  most  fonnidable  re- 
volt, put  down  by  Charles's  victories  at  Dethtnold  and 
near  the  river  Hase.     Throughout  the  war  Charle- 
magne endeavored  to  subdue  the  tribes  as  ho  went 
on  by  the  terror  of  his  arms  ;  and  terrible   indeed 
were  those  arms!     On  one  occasion,  at  Verdun-<m^ 

^  **  QojB  neo  rege  iiilt  taltem  fodaU  tab  uno 
Ut  86  militia  pariter  defeoderet  usn, 
Sad  yaiiis  divisa  modis  plebs  omnis  babebat 
Qnot  pagot  tot  pane  duces/* 

Poeia  Saxo.  ad  ann.  772,  r.  M. 
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the-Allier,  he  massacred  4000  brave  warriors  who 
had  surrendered,  in  cold  blood.  Nor  did  he  tnist 
to  tlie  humanizing  influence  of  Christianitj  alone, 
but  to  the  di£Fu8ion  of  Roman  manners,  and  what 
might  appear  Roman  luxury.  The  more  submiasiTe 
chieftains  he  tried  to  attach  to  his  person  bj  honon 
and  by  presents.  The  poor  Saxons  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  produce  of  wealthy  (xauL  To  some 
he  gave  farms,  whence  they  were  tempted  and  enabled 
to  purchase  splendid  dresses,  learned  the  use  of  money, 
the  pleasures  of  wine.^ 

His  frontier  gradually  advanced.  In  his  first  expe- 
dition he  had  crossed  the  Drimel  and  the  Lippe,  and 
reached  the  Weser ;  but  twelve  years  of  alternate  tic- 
tory  and  revolt  had  passed  before  he  arrived  at  the 
Elbe.  In  four  years  more,  during  which  Widekind 
himself  submitted  to  baptism,  althou^  the  unquiet 
people  still  renewed  their  revolt,  he  reached  the  sea,  the 
limit  of  the  Saxon  territory.^ 

The  policy  of  Charlemagne  in  the  establishment 
ijf  Christianity  in  the  remote  parts  of  Germany  was 
■rtUtuih-  perhaps  wisely  incongruous.  Thou^  wan 
OhfiMUaitr.  of  religion,  they  were  waged  entirely  by  the 
secular  arm.  He  encouraged  no  martial  prelate  to 
appear  at  the  head  of  his  vassals,  or  to  join  in  the  work 
of  bloodshed.  On  no  point  are  his  edicts  more  strong, 
more  frequent,  or  more  precise,  than  in  prohibiting  the 
dergy  from  bearing  arms,  or  joining  any  military  ex- 

1  **  Pnsdia  pneetiterat  cam  rex  complnribos  illit 
Ez  qnibiu  Mcipennt  protioflg  tegmina  vettk 
ArgentJ  cumuloe,  doldiqae  floenta  LyieL** 

Poeta  Sam,  hr.  ISS. 
*  ^  Usque  ad  oceanum  trans  onmee  oaludee  et  invia  loca 
—  Ann.  Tfliac.  eab  ann. 
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pediticm.^  They  followed  in  the  wake  of  war,  but  did 
not  mingle  in  it*  A  few  priests  only  remained  with  the 
camp  to  perform  divine  service,  and  to  offer  ministra- 
tions to  the  soldiers.  The  religion,  though  forced  upon 
the  conquered,  though  baptism  was  the  only  security 
(a  precarious  security,  as  it  often  proved)  which  the 
conqueror  would  accept  for  the  submission  of  the  van« 
quished,  yet  this  was  part  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  and 
as  a  pledge  of  peace  was  fitly  performed  by  the  minis- 
ters of  peace.  The  conquest  was  complete,  the  carnage 
over,  before  the  pViests  were  summoned  to  their  office 
to  baptize  the  multitudes,  who  submitted  to  it  as  the 
chance  of  war,  as  they  would  to  the  surrender  of  prop- 
erty or  of  personal  freedom.  For  this  baptism  no 
preparation  was  deemed  necessary;  the  barbarians 
assented  by  thousands  to  the  creed,  and  were  imme- 
diately immersed  or  sprinkled,  with  the  regenerating 
waters.  The  clergy  on  the  other  hand  were  exposed  to 
the  fury  of  the  insurgent  people  on  every  revolt ;  to  hew 
down  the  crosses  was  the  first  sign  that  the  Saxons  re- 
nounced allegiance,  and  baptism  was,  according  to  their 
notion,  cancelled  by  the  renunciation  of  allegiance. 

The  subjugation  of  the  land  appeared  complete  be- 
fore  Charlemagne  founded  successively  his  poundatkwi 
great  religious  colonies,  the  eight  bishoprics  ^^^Jjj5u?* 
of  Minden,  Seligenstadt,  Verden,  Bremen,  ^  **'^- 

1  ^Hortata  rnnninm  fideUom  nostronmi  et  maxime  episcoporum  et  reli- 
qoomm  saeerdotum  consoltu,  serris  Dei  per  omnia  omnibus  armataram 
poilare  vel  pognare,  aut  in  exercitum  et  in  hostem  pergere,  omnino  pro- 
hilMmaa,  nisi  illi  tantummodo  qui  propter  drmom  ministeriom.**  —  Caroli 
M.  Capit  General,  a.d.  769.  Carloman,  A.D.  742,  Pepin,  744,  had  made 
flimilar  enactments ;  bnt  it  appears  that  the  restraint  was  unwelcome  to  soma 
uf  the  more  warlike  of  the  order.  Charlemagne  was  supposed  to  detract 
from  their  dignity  by  prohibiting  thvm  from  bearing  arms. 

s  Bremen,  founded  July  14,  787. 

TOL.  n.  31 
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Monster,  Hildesheim,  Osnaborg,  and  PaderbonL 
These,  with  ipany  richly-endowed  monasteries,  like 
Hersfeld,  became  the  separate  centres  fixnn  which 
Christianity  and  civilization  spread  in  expanding  circles. 
But  though  these  were  military  as  well  as  religions  set- 
tlements, the  ecclesiastics  were  the  only  foreigners. 
The  more  faithful  and  trustworthy  Saxon  chieftains, 
who  gave  the  security  of  seemingly  sincere  conversion 
to  Christianity,  were  raised  into  Counts ;  thus  the  pro- 
fession of  Christianity  was  the  sole  test  of  fealty.  Tlie 
Saxon  remained  a  conquered,  but  in  some  respects  an 
independent,  nation ;  it  was  ruled  by  a  feudal  nobility 
and  a  feudal  hierarchy.  The  Saxons  paid  no  tribute 
to  the  Empire ;  Charlemagne  was  content  with  their 
payment  of  tithes  to  the  clergy, —  a  part  of  his  ecdo- 
siastical  system,  which  was  extended  throughout  his 
Transalpine  dominions.  Yet  even  after  this  period 
another  great  general  insurrection  broke  out  while 
Charles  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Avars ;  the 
churches  were  destroyed,  dreadful  ravages  committed. 
The  revolt  arose  partly  from  the  severe  avarice  with 
which  the  clergy  exacted  their  tithes,  and  the  impa- 
tience of  the  rude  Germans  at  this  unusual  taxation. 
It  was  not  till  ten  thousand  men  had  been  transplanted 
from  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  into  France  that  the  con- 
test came  to  an  end.  The  gratitude  of  the  Saxcm  po^ 
who  wrote  under  the  Emperor  Amulf,  for  the  conver- 
sion of  his  ancestors  to  Christianity,  dwells  but  slightly 
on  the  sanguinary  means  used  for  their  conversion,  and 
their  obstinate  resistance  to  his  persuasive  swonL^    On 

^  *  Tnm  Carolam  gaudens  Saxonmn  torba  PMioatiir, 
nil  perpetan  gloria  Intitin; 
O  otinaiii  vel  canctofrom  seqaar  ultimas  honur."  — r,  €8S. 
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the  day  of  judgment,  when  the  Apostles  render  an 
account  of  the  nations  which  they  have  converted, 
when  Charlemagne  is  followed  into  heaven  by  the  hosts 
of  his  Saxon  proselytes,  the  poet  expresses  his  humble 
hope  that  he  may  be  admitted  in  the  train. 

Charlemagne,  in  Christian  history,  commands  a  more 
imp(»rtant  station  even  than  for  his  subjuga-  chwie- 
tion  of  G^many  to  the  Gospel,  on  account  lesifliaiioii. 
of  his  complete  organization,  if  not  foundation,  of  the 
high  feudal  hierarchy  in  great  part  of  Europe. 
Throughout  the  Western  Empire  was,  it  may  be  said, 
constitutionally  established  this  double  aristocracy,  eccle- 
siastical and  civil.  Everywhere  the  higher  clergy  and 
the  nobles,  and  so  downwards  through  the  difierent 
gradations  of  society,  were  <^  the  same  rank,  liable  to 
many  of  the  same  duties,  of  equal,  in  some  cases  of 
coordinate,  authority.  Each  district  had  its  Bishop 
and  its  Count ;  the  dioceses  and  counties  were  mostly 
of  the  same  extent.  They  held  for  some  purposes 
common  courts,  for  others  had  separate  jurisdiction,  but 
of  coequal  power. 

At  the  summit  of  each  social  pyramid,  which  rose 
by  the  same  steps  from  the  common  base,  the  vast  ser- 
vile class,  which  each  ruled  with  the  right  of  master 
and  possessor,  or  that  of  serfe  attached  to  the  soil, 
which  were  gradually  succeeding  to  the  baser  &nd  more 
wretched  slavery  of  the  Roman  Empire,^  stood  the 
Sovrans,  the  Emperor,  and  the  Pope.  So  at  least  it 
was  in  later  times.  At  present  Charlemagne  stood 
alone  on  his  unapproachable  height.     As  monarch  of 

I  On  the  slow  and  gndoal  tnmrition  flpom  Blavexy  to  serfdom  and  vil- 
kiiiage,  see  Mr.  HalUm*s  supplemental  note  79,  and  the  remarkable  quo- 
tation from  H.  Querard 
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the  Franks,  as  King  of  Italy,  still  more  as  Emperor  of 
the  West,  he  was  supreme,  the  Pope  his  humble,  grate- 
ful subject.  Charlemagne,  with  the  tide,  assumed  the 
imperial  power  of  a  Theodosius  or  a  Justinian.  His 
legislation  embraces  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  aflEurs. 
In  the  general  assembly,  of  which,  with  the  nobles, 
they  were  constituoit  parts,  the  assent  of  the  bishqps 
may  be  expressed  or  implied ;  but  the  laws  which  fix 
the  obligations,  the  revenues,  even  the  duties  of  the 
clergy,  are  issued  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor :  they 
are  monarchical  and  imperial,  not  papal  or  synodical 
canons.  Already,  indeed,  the  principles  on  which  the 
loftier  pretensions  of  the  Church  were  hereafter  to  be 
grounded,  had  crept  imperceptibly  in  under  the  specious 
form  of  religious  ceremonies.  The  very  title  to  the 
Prankish  monarchy,  the  Empire  itself,  had  to  the  popu- 
lar view  something  of  a  papal  gift.  The  anointing  of 
the  Kings  of  France  had  become  almost  necessary  for 
the  ftill  popular  recognition  of  the  royal  title.*  The 
part  taken  by  the  pope  in  the  ofier  of  the  Empire  to 
Charlemagne,  his  coronation  by  the  hands  of  the  Pope 
in  the  same  manner,  gave  a  vague  notion,  a  notion  to 
be  matured  by  time,  diat  it  was  a  Papal  grant.  He 
who  could  bestow  could  withhold ;  and,  as  it  was  after- 
wards maintained,  he  who  could  elevate  could  d^rade ; 
he  who  could  crown  could  discrown  the  Emperor. 

But  over  the  Transalpine  clergy,  Charlemagne  had 
Authority  of  ^^^  ^^7  ^^  general  authority  of  a  Teutonic 
'^   '  monarch  and  a  Roman  Emperor,  he  had  like- 


^  The  Old  Testament,  which  had  anggested  and  sanctioned  this  < 
■Kmj,  had  become  of  equal  authority  witii  the  Nefr.  The  head  of  the 
Ghnidi  was  not  merelj  the  successor  of  the  chief  apostle.  He  was  Hm 
htgh  priest  of  the  old  Law,  Samuel  or  Joas  as  well  as  St  Peter. 
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wise  the  same  feudal  sovereignfy,  founded  on  the  sam^ 
principles,  which  he  had  over  the  secular  nobility. 
Their  estates  were  held  on  the  same  tenure ;  they  had 
been  invested  in  them,  especially  in  Grermany,  Tr»Miapin» 
according  to  the  old  Teutonic  law  of  conquest  '^'^'^'^y- 
Every  conquered  territory,  or  a  portion  of  it,  became 
the  possession  of  the  conquerors ;  it  was  a  vast  farm, 
granted  out  in  lots,  on  certain  conditions ;  the  king 
reserved  certain  portions  as  the  royal  domain,  others 
were  granted  to  the  warriors  (the  leudes),  under  the 
title  first  of  allodes,  which  gradually  became  benefices.^ 
But  bishoprics  and  abbacies  were  originally,  or  became, 
in  the  strictest  sense,  benefices.  The  great  ecclesiastica 
took  the  same  oath  with  other  vassals  on  a  change  of 
sovereign.  They  were  bound,  bishops,  abbots  and 
abbesses,  to  appear  at  the  Herr-bann  of  the  sovereign. 
Charlemagne  submits  them  without  distinction  to  the 
visitation  of  his  officers,  who  are  to  make  inquest  as  to 
their  due  performance  <^  their  duties  as  beneficiaries, 
the  maintenance  not  merely  of  the  secular  buildmgs, 
but  also  of  the  churches,  and  the  due  solemnization  of 
the  divine  offices.^    The  men  of   the  church  were 

^  Franch  leaning,  etpeoiallj  that  of  IL  Guisot,  of  M.  Lelmeroa,  and  of 
Uie  authon  of  the  prefaces  to  the  valuable  volames  of  the  **  Documents 
In^ts,**  has  exhanated  eveiy  subject  relating  to  the  natbnal  and  social 
institations  of  thepre&udal  and  feudal  tiroes;  the  ranks  and  orders  of 
men:  the  growth  of  the  cities;  their  guilds  and  privileges;  the  particu- 
lar tenure  and  obligations  of  Und.  Mr.  Hallam  has  diligently  watched 
and  in  his  supplemental  notes  summed  op  with  his  characteristic  strong 
Eiiglish  sense  and  fairness,  the  results  of  all  these  vast  and  voluminous 
inquiries;  not  only  those  of  Franoe,  but  those  of  Belgium,  England,  Italy. 
Ckomany. 

*  ^  Vohunus  atque  jubemos  nt  missi  nostri  per  singulos  pagos  pneviders 
studtant  omnia  benefida  qum  nostri  et  alionnn  homines  habem  videntur, 
qnomodo  restaorata  sint  post  annuntiatbnem  nostram  sive  destmcta. 
Prunnm  de  ecoleaiis,  qnomodo  struct«  aut  destruct»  sint  in  tectis,  in 
maoariii,  stve  parietibus,  sive  in  pavimentk,  necnon  in  pictniA,  etiam  b 
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bound  to  obej  thd  summons  to  military  service^  as  dvij 
as  any  other  liegemen,  only  that  they  marched  under  a 
lay  captain.  The  same  number  were  allowed  to  st^y 
at  home  to  cultivate  the  land.  The  great  prelates, 
even  in  the  days  of  Charlemagne,  resisted  the  laws 
which  prohibited  their  appearing  in  war  at  the  head  of 
their  own  troops,  as  lowering  their  digni^,  and  deriv- 
ing the  Church  of  some  of  its  hcmors.^  Bishc^  sod 
abbots,  in  return  for  the  oath  of  protection  from  the 
sovereign,  took  an  oath  of  fealty  as  counseUors  and  as 
aids  to  the  sovereign;  but  Uie  great  proof  of  ibk 
ecclesiastical  vassalage  is  that  they  were  amenable  to 
the  law  of  treason,  were  deposed  as  guilty  of  violating 
their  allegiance.^ 

Charlemagne  himself  was  no  leas  prodigal  than 
ittatM  of  tb«  weaker  kings  of  immunities  and  grants  of 
ohai«b.  property  to  churches  and  monasteries.  With 
his  queen  Hildegard  he  endows  the  church  of  St. 
Martin,  in  Tours,  with  lands  in  Italy.  His  grants  to 
St  DenyB,  to  Lorch,  to  Fulda,  to  Prum,  more  partic- 
ularly to  Hersfeld,  and  many  Italian  abbeys,  appear 
among  the  acts  of  his  reign.' 


lamiiuuriis,  sive  oflScUs.    Similiter  et  alia  benefida, 

•ppendidis  eomm.**  —  K.  Magn.  Cap.  Aqnense,  a.d.  SOT ;  Ldmeioa,  pu  517. 

^  ''Quia  instigante  antiqiio   hoete   andivimtu  qooadam  noe  soipeetM 

Habere  propterea  quod  oonoMBimos  epiacopis  et  aacerdotibna  mc  rdiqnii  Dei 

aenria  at  in  hostes  .  .  .  non  irent  .  .  .  nee  agitatoree  aangnlniim  fiareat 

.  .  .  qaod  honorea  aaoerdotum  et  res  eccleaiamm  anftrre  rel  minaov 

▼ofaiisaemaa.**  — Cap.  Inoert  Ann.;  Ldnieroa,  590. 

s  **  Promitto  et  perdono  vobis  ,  .  .  defenaienem,  qoaotnm  potaro,  ad> 
(nvante  Domino,  exhibebo  .  .  .  nt  Toe  mihi  aecnndam  Demn  et  aeeniidBEa 
8«culnm  sic  fldeles  adjutores  et  consilio  et  aoxilio  aitia  aicat  veatri  aateoea^ 
sores  boni  meis  melioribus  prBdeceasoribns  extaterant** — PromiaB.  Dm. 
Karlomanni  regis,  a.d.  882;  Lehueroa,  p.  518.  Ebbo,  Ardibialiop  ef 
Rheims,  was  deposed  as  traitor  to  Loois  tbe  Debonnaire;  Tertoldio,  Biahop 
rf  Bajreux,  was  accused  of  treason  against  Charlea  the  Bald.  —  Boaqnet 

*  See  the  RegesU  hi  Boehmer,  passim.    LeuhuenHi  (p.  5S0)  girea  as 
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Nor  were  these  estates  always  obtained  from  the 
pious  generosity  of  the  king  or  the  nobles.  The  stew- 
ards of  the  poor  were  sometimes  the  spoilers  of  the 
poor.  Even  under  Charlemagne  there  are  complaints 
against  the  usurpation  of  property  by  bishops  and  ab« 
bots,  as  against  counts  and  lajrmen.  They. compelled 
the  poor  free  man  to  sell  his  property,  or  forced  him  to 
serre  in  the  army,  and  that  on  permanent  or  continual 
duty,  and  so  to  leave  his  land  either  without  owner, 
with  all  the  chances  that  he  might  not  return,  or  to 
eommit  it  to  the  custody  of  those  who  remained  at 
home  in  quiet  and  seized  every  opportunity  of  entering 
into  possession.^  No  Naboth's  vineyard  escaped  their 
watchfril  avarice. 

In  their  fiefs  the  bishop  or  abbot  exercised  all  the 
rights  o{  a  feudal  chieftain.  At  first,  like  all  seignorial 
privileges,  their  administration  was  limited,  and  with 
appeal  to  a  higher  court,  or  in  the  last  resort,  to  the 
king.  Gradually,  sometimes  by  silent  usurpation,  some- 
times by  actual  grant,  they  acquired  power  over  all 
causes  and  all  persons.      The  right  of  appeal,  if  it 

instance  of  the  enonnons  poseeflslons  of  some  of  the  monasteries:  thej 
were  larger  in  the  north  than  in  the  south  of  France  (compare  Thierry, 
Temps  M^yingiens).  The  abbey  of  S.  Wandrille,  or  Fontenelle,  according 
to  its  chaitulaiy,  owned,  lees  than  160  years  after  its  foundation  (a.d.  660 
788)  8974  manses  (the  manse  contained  12  jngera,  acres),  besides  mills  and 
otter  property.  Compare  the  lands  heaped  on  churches  and  monasteries 
by  the  Merormgians,  p.  221. 

1  **Qood  pauperes  se  reclamant  expoliatos  esse  de  eorum  proprietate;  et 
hoe  «qnaliter  supra  episcopos  et  abbates  et  eorum  advocatos  et  supra  com- 
ites  et  eorum  centenarios.  .  .  .  Dicunt  etiam  quod  quicunque  proprium 
tnnm  episoopo,  abbati,  comiti  aut  jndid  .  .  .  dare  noluerit,  occasiones 
qnerunt  super  iUum  pauperem,  quomodo  eum  condemnare  possint,  et  ilium 
semper  in  hoetem  ikciant  ire,  usque  dum  pauper  fiictus,  yolens  nolens  suum 
^prium  aut  tradat  aut  vendat;  alii  vero  qui  traditum  habent,  absqw 
•llios  biqnietudine  domi  resid  >ant."— Kar.  M.  Capit.  de  Exped.  Exemt.  a.d. 
til.   Compare  Capit.  Longc'.  ird  ip.  Pertz  iii  p.  192,  and  Lehuetou,  p.  811 
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existed,  was  difficult  to  exercise,  was  cortdled,  or  M 
into  desuetude.^ 

Thus  the  hierarchy,  now  a  fendal  institution,  paral- 
lel to  and  coordinate  with  the  temporal  feudal  aris- 
tocracy, aspired  to  enjoy,  and  actoally  before  long 
did  enjoy,  the  dignity,  the  wealth,  the  power  of  soae- 
rain  lords.  Bishc^  and  abbots  had  the  indepen- 
dence and  privileges  of  inalienable  fids;  and  at  the 
same  time  began  either  snllenly  to  contest,  or  han^ 
tily  to  r^ise,  those  payments  or  acknowledgments  of 
vassalage,  which  sometimes  weighed  heavily  on  other 
lands.  Daring  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  this  theoiy 
of  spiiitoal  immuni^  slumbered,  or  rather  had  not 
quickened  into  life.  It  was  boldly  (so  rapid  was  its 
growth)  announced  in  the  strife  with  his  son,  Louis 
the  Pious.  It  was  then  asserted  by  the  hierarchy 
(become  king-makers  and  king-deposers)  that  all  prc^ 
erty  given  to  the  Church,  to  the  poor,  and  to  the  ser- 
vants of  God,  or  rather  to  the  saints,  to  God  himself 
(such  were  the  specious  phrases)  was  given  absolutdy, 
irrevocably,  with  no  reserve.  The  king  might  have 
power  over  knight's  fees,  over  those  of  the  Church  he 
had  none  whatever.  Such  claims  were  impious,  sacri- 
legious, and  implied  forfeiture  of  eternal  life.  The 
clergy  and  their  estates  belonged  to  another  realm,  to 
another  commonwealth ;  they  were  entirely,  absolutdy 
independent  of  the  civil  power.  The  clergy  belonged 
to  the  Herr-bann  of  Christ,  and  of  Christ  alone.* 

i  Gompara  the  Inminoiis  discasaion  of  Lehueron,  p^  84S,  tt  9tq,  The 
right  of  bease  justioe  was  Ineepanble  firom  property.  The  biahop  or  abbot 
waaheadof  the  family;  all  were  in  his  mimdium.  He  afterwaida  aoquiied 
moyeone,  finally  haate  jostice.  In  the  cities  he  became  chief  magtetntt 
by  another  process. 

*  **  Quod  seme!  legitime  oonseomtom  est  Deo,  insoia  milxtibaa,  et  panpeil- 
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These  estates,  however,  thus  sooner  or  later  held  by 
fendal  tenure,  and  liable  to  feudal  service,  were  the 
aristocratic  possessions  of  the  ecclesiastical  aristocracj ; 
on  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  Charlemagne  bestowed 
their  even  more  vast  dowry  —  the  legal  claim  to  tithes. 
Already,  under  the  Merovingians,  the  clergy  had  given 
significant  hints  that  the  law  of  Leviticus  was  the  pei^ 
petnal  and  unrepealed  law  of  Grod.^  Pepin  had  com- 
manded the  payment  of  tithe  for  the  celebration  of 
peculiar  litanies  during  a  period  of  famine.*  Charl^ 
magne  made  it  a  law  of  the  Empire  :  he  enacted  it  in 
its  most  strict  and  comprehensive  form,  as  investing 
the  clergy  in  a  right  to  the  tenth  of  the  substance  and 
of  the  labor  alike  of  freeman  and  of  serf.*  The 
collection  of  titlie  was  regulated  by  compulsory  stat- 
utes ;  the  clergy  took  note  of  all  who  paid  or  refused 
to  pay;*  four,  or  eight,  or  more  jurymen  were  sum- 
moned from  each  parish,  as  witnesses  for  the  claims 
disputed;®  the  contumacious  were  three  times  sum- 
moned ;  if  still  obstinate,  excluded  from  the  church ; 

bos  ad  aBU8  militie  siue  libera  concedatar.  Hab«at  igitnr  Bex  rempabli- 
cam  libera  in  nsibiu  militis  sojb  ad  dispeiuanduii;  habeat  et  Christiu  ras 
ecdesianun  quasi  alteram  rampablicain,  omnium  indigentium  et  sibi  leiw 
vientium  nsibuB.  ...  Sin  alias  ut  apostolus  ait,  qui  aliena  diripiunt,  rag- 
num  non  possidebunt  eteraum.  Qnanto  magis  qui  ea  quss  Dei  sunt  et 
ecclesiamm  defraudantur,  in  quibus  sacrilegia  copuUmtur.*'  —  Vit  Wala, 
apud  Pertz.  Wala's  doctrines  wera  not  unopposed.  Compare  Lehueron 
p.  58S. 

1  On  Tithes,  see  Planck,  ii.  pp.  403  and  411. 

2  Sinnond,  Concil.  Eccles.  Gall.  i.  p.  548 ;  Council  of  Macon,  a.d.  585. 

*  Peppini  Regis  Capitul.  a.d.  764. 

^  *'  Similiter  secundum  Dei  mandatum  pnscipimus  ut  omnes  decim  us 
partem  suis  ecclesiis  et  sacerdotibus  donent,  tam  nobiles  quam  ingenui 
similiter  etliti.**— Oapit.  Paderbom.  a.d.  785.  See  also  Cap.  a.d.  779 
It  was  ocnfinned  hy  the  Council  of  Frankfort,  Canitul.  Frankfurtense,  a.d 
794. 

*  Capit.  Aquisgran.  a.d.  801. 

*  Capitul.  Longobard.  a.d.  808 
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if  they  still  refused  to  pay,  they  were  fined  o?er  an J 
above  the  whole  tithe,  six  solidi ;  if  further  contuxnft- 
ciooSf  the  recusant's  house  was  shut  up ;  if  he  attempt- 
ed to  entar  it,  he  was  cast  into  prison,  to  await  die 
judgment  of  the  next  plea  of  the  crowru^  The  tithe 
was  due  on  all  produce,  even  on  animals.^  The  tithe 
was  usually  divided  into  three  portions  —  one  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Church,  the  second  for  the  Po^r, 
the  third  for  the  Clergy.  The  bishop  sometimes 
claimed  a  fourth.  The  bishop  was  the  arbiter  of  the 
distribution  :  he  assigned  the  necessary  portion  for  the 
Church,  and  apportioned  that  of  the  dergy.'  This 
tithe  was  by  no  means  a  spontaneous  votive  offering  of 
the  whole  Christian  people — it  was  a  tax  imposed 
by  Imperial  authority,  enforced  by  Imperial  power.  It 
had  caused  one,  if  not  more  than  one,  sanguinaij  in- 
surrection amcmg  the  Saxons.  It  was  submitted  to  in 
other  parts  of  the  Empire,  not  without  strong  reluc- 
tance.* 

1  dqutol.  Longobaid.  a.d.  SOS,  et  Capital.  Hlotfaarii,  i.  SS5,  et  Hlvdr 
vici,  U.  875. 

^  Capital.  Aqoiagran.  801. 

*  The  tithe  belonged  to  the  pariah  ehorch;  that  in  wfaidi  alone  baptiiati 
were  perfbnned.  But  there  was  a  constant  straggle  to  alienate  then  ts 
churches  founded  by  the  great  land-owners  on  their  own  domain,  of  whiek 
churches  they  retained  the  patronage.  Charlemagne  himself  set  a  bad 
example  hi  this  respect,  alienating  the  tithes  to  the  saocmsal  chorches  oa 
his  own  domain.  —  Capitol,  de  YilUs.    Compare  Lehuerou,  p.  4S8. 

^  Even  Alcuin  ventures  to  suggest,  that  if  the  Apostles  of  Christ  had 
demanded  tithes  they  would  not  have  been  so  sucoeasftil  in  the  propagatkn 
of  the  Gospel:  —  *'  An  Apostoli  qaoque  ab  ipso  Christo  edocti,  et  ad  pnedi 
f^nd^^m  mundo  missi,  exactiones  dedmarum  exegissent  .  .  .  ronwidwan 
dam  est  Sdmus  quia  decimatio  substantin  nostra  valde  l»oa  est;  sed 
melius  est  illam  amittere  qnam  fidem  podere.  Nos  vero  in  fide  cathofid 
nati,  nutriti,  edocti,  vix  oonsenthnus  substantiam  nostnm  pleiuter  ded- 
maie.  Qnanto  magis  tenera  fides  et  infimtilis  animus,  et  avaia  mens."— 
Alcuin,  Epist  i^ud  Bouquet,  I.  v.  Compare  a  note  of  Wfisnenbeig  (Dit 
grossen  Kirchen  Yersammlungen,  vol.  i.  p.  178),  <m  some  eorions 
-•uencos  of  enfordng  the  law  of  tithes. 
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But  in  return  for  this  magnificent  donation,  Charle- 
magne assumed  the  power  of  legislating  for  Be«ieaiu«i- 
the  clergy  with  as  AiU  despotism  as  for  the  cbariemacna. 
laity :  in  both  cases  there  was  the  constitutional  con- 
trol of  the  concurrence  of  the  nobles  and  of  the  higher 
ecclesiastics,  strong  against  a  feeble  monarch,  feebb 
against  a  sovereign  of  Charlemagne's  overruling  char- 
acter. His  Institutes  are  in  the  language  of  command 
to  both  branches  of  that  great  ecclesiastical  militia, 
which  he  treated  as  his  vassals,  the  secular  and  the 
monastic  cl^gy.^  He  seemed  to  have  a  sagacious 
foresight  of  the  dangers  of  his  feudal  hierarchical  sys- 
tem ;  the  tendency  still  further  to  secularize  the  secular 
dergy  ;  the  inclination  to  independence  in  the  regulars, 
which  afterwards  led  to  the  rivalry  and  hostility  be- 
tween the  two  orders.  The  great  church  fiefs  would 
naturally  be  coveted  by  men  of  worldly  views,  seeking 
only  their  wealth  and  power,  without  discharging  their 
high  and  sacred  ofiices ;  they  would  become  hereditary 
in  certain  families,  or  at  least  within  a  limited  class  of 
powerful  claimants.  Each  separate  benefice  would  be 
exposed  to  perpetual  dilapidation  by  its  successive  hold* 
ers ;  there  was  no  efficient  security  against  the  illegal 
alienation  of  its  estates  to  the  family,  kindre<l,  or 
friends  of  the  incumbent ;  ^  it  might  be  squandered  in 
war  by  a  mai*tial,  in  magnificence  by  a  princely,  in 
rude  voluptuousness  by  a  dissolute  prelate.*     Charl^- 

1  See,  on  the  kind  of  spiritaal  JoriBdletion  exercised  by  former  kinge  of 
France,  EUendorf,  i.  281. 

*  **  Si  Mcerdotee  plnrei  uxoree  habaerint:**  that  probably  means  married 
more  than  once.  — Caput  lib.  i. 

s  There  are  many  samptnarj  provisions.  Bishops,  abbots,  abbesses,  are 
not  to  keep  hounds,  fUcons,  hawks,  or  Jngglers.  Dnmkenness  is  forbid- 
den,  as  well  as  certain  oat^^ 
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magiie  eiideiivored  to  bring  the  great  monastic  role  of 
mutual  control  to  hallow  the  lives  and  secure  the  prop- 
erty of  the  clergy.  The  scheme  of  St.  Augustine, 
that  the  clergy  should  live  in  common,  under  canonical 
rule,  and  under  the  immediate  control  and  superin- 
tendence of  the  Bishop,  had  never  been  ^itirely 
obsolete.  Charlemagne  endeavored  to  marshal  the 
whole  secular  clergy  under  this  severe  discipline ;  he 
would  have  all  either  under  canonical  or  monastic 
discipline.^  But  the  legislator  passed  his  statutes  in 
vain ;  rich  chapters  were  founded,  into  which  the  secu- 
lar spirit  entered  in  other  forms.  The  great  mass  of 
the  clergy  continued  to  lead  their  separate  lives,  under 
no  other  control  than  the  more  or  less  vigilant  rule  of 
the  Bishop. 

Charlemagne  endeavored  with  equal  want  of  success 
Themonu.  ^  prevent  the  monastic  establishments  from 
'•'^*  growing  up  into  separate   and  independent 

republics,  bound  only  by  their  own  rules,  and  without 
the  pale  of  the  episcopal  or  even  metropolitan  jurisdic- 
tion. The  abbots  and  the  monks  were  commanded  to 
obey  in  all  humility  the  mandates  of  their  Bishops.' 
The  abbot  received  his  power  within  the  walls  of  his 
convent  from  the  hands  of  the  Bishop ;  the  doors  of 


^  "  Qai  ad  dericattim  accedunt,  qaod  nos  nomiiiainuB  amonicmm  Titaa 
yolnmus  nt  episcopiis  eonun  regat  Titam.  Clerici  — at  vel  yen  monachi 
lint  yel  yen  canonic!/*  —  Capit.  a.d.  789,  71  et  75.  **  Canonici  .  .  .  ia 
domo  episcopali  vel  etiam  in  monasterio  .  .  .  secondum  canonicam  Titam 
eradiantur."  a.d.  803.  Ut  om0iu  derid  tmum  tU  duolms  e&pant,  emt  ph' 
miter  Beeundum  canomcam^  aut  secimdnm  regnlarem  institutioiiem  vireri 
debeant**    ▲.!>.  805. 

<  **  Abbates  ei  monachos  omnismodis  volumus  et  pnccipimus,  utepisoopi 
•uifl  omni  humilitate  et  hobhedieiiti&  sint  subject!,  sicut  canonica  cwiatifa- 
tiooe  mandatL"  —  Capit.  Gen.  A.D.  799 ;  Hludovic.  i. :  Imp.  Capit.  Aqiii» 
gran.  825. 
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the  monasteiy  were  to  fly  open  to  the  Bishop  ;  an  ap- 
peal lay  fix)m  the  Bishop  to  the  Metropolitan,  from  the 
Metropolitan  to  the  Emperor.^  The  Bishops  thom- 
Belves  too  often  granted  full  or  partial  immunities, 
which  gradually  grew  into  absolute  exemption  from 
episcopal  authority.^  In  later  times  many  of  the  more 
religions  communities,  to  escape  the  tyranny  and  rapac- 
ity of  a  secular  bishop,  placed  themselves  imder  the 
fHTOtection  of  the  King,  or  some  powerful  lord,  whose 
tyranny  in  a  certain  time  became  more  grinding  and 
exacting  than  that  of  the  Bishop.^ 

The  extent  of  Charlemagne's  Empire  may  be  esti- 
mated by  the  list  of  his  Metropolitan  Sees  :  ^^^^^  ^ 
they  were  Rome,  Ravenna,  Milan,  Friuli  •°*'*~* 
(Aqnileiij),  Grade,  Cologne,  Mentz,  Saltzburg,  Treves, 
Sens,  Besan^on,  Lyons,  Rouen,  Rheims,  Aries,  Vienne, 
Montiers  in  the  Tarantaise,  Ivredun,  Bordeaux,  Tours, 
Bourges.*  To  these  Metropolitans  lay  the  appeal  in 
tne  first  instance  from  the  arbitrary  power  of  the 
Bishop.  This  power  it  was  the  policy  of  Charlemagne 
to  elevate  to  the  utmost.^     The  Capitularies  enact  the 

I  *'  Statutum  est  a  domino  rege  et  sancto  sjnodo,  at  episcopi  jastitiM 
AiciADt  in  SUM  parrochias.  Si  non  obedient  aliqua  persona  episcopo  suo 
d»  MaHbuM,  presbjrteris  .  .  .  moneuAk  et  cceteris  doicis,  veniant  ad  me- 
tropoUtanam  suum,  et  ille  dijudioet  oaosam  com  snffWiganeis  suis  .  •  .  Et 
si  aliqoid  est  quod  episcopiu  metropolitanus  non  possit  corrigere  vel  padfi- 
oare,  tunc  tandem  veniant  accosatores  cam  aocosata,  cam  Uteris  metropoU- 
tani,  ut  sdamns  veritatem  rei.'*  —  Capitol.  Frankfurt.  705. 

*  Lehaeroo;  p.  4M. 

<  Balazins,  Formula  8S. 

4  Eginhard,  c  zxxiii.  The  omission  of  Narbonne  and  one  or  two  other* 
perplexes  ecclesiastical  antiquaHans.  To  these  91  arobbishoprics  of  his 
realm  Charlemagne  in  his  last  will  beqneatbed  a  certain  legacy,  two  thirds 
sT  Ms  personal  property. 

ft  EUendorf  (Die  Karolfaiger)  asserts  that  the  cafdtolaries  nowhere  reeog 
one  appeals  to  the  Pope.  The  metropolitans  and  metropolitan  synods 
vers  the  courts  of  last  resort,  except    t  should  seem,  the  empenci' 
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regular  Tisitation  of  all  the  parishes  within  their  dio- 
cese by  the  Bishops,  even  those  within  peculiar  joris- 
dietion.^  Their  special  ftiission,  besides  preaching  and 
confirmation  and  the  suppression  of  heathen  ceremo- 
nies, was  to  make  inquisition  into  all  incests,  parricides^ 
firatricides,  adulteries,  heresies,  and  all  other  oSences 
against  Grod.  The  Bishop  on  this  visitation  was  re- 
ceived at  the  expense  of  the  clei^  and  the  people  (he 
was  forbidden  to  oppress  the  people  hj  exacting  more 
than  was  warranted  by  custom.)^  The  monasteries 
were  subject  to  the  same  jurisdiction.  The  derg^ 
made  certain  fixed  payments,  dther  in  kind  or  money, 
as  vassals  to  their  superiors  of  the  hierarchy;'  the 
Bishops,  notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  the  canons, 
persisted  in  demanding  fees  for  the  ordination  of 
clerks.  Both  these  are,  as  it  were,  tok^is  of  ecclesi- 
astical vassalage,  strikingly  resembling  the  commuted 
services  and  the  payments  for  investiture. 

The  clergy  were  under  the  absolute  dominion  of  the 
Bishop;  they  could  be  deposed,  expelled  from  com- 
munion, even  punished  by  stripes.  No  priest  could 
officiate  in  a  diocese,  or  leave  the  diocese,  without  per- 
mission of  the  Bishop.* 

The  primitive  form  of  the  election  of  the  Bishop 
j,^,,^,^^^  remained,  but  only  the  form;  the  popular 
w*®p*-        election  had,  in  all  higher  ofSces,  &ded  into 

1  ^  similiter  nostru  in  beneficio  dataa,  qoAin  et  ABonun-abi  raUquSs 
prsesse  videntnr.**  —  Ci^itular.  a.d.  818. 

s  Capitalar.  a.d.  769  aad  818. 

s  ^  Ut  unom  modiom  fromenti,  et  tmtun  modiam  wdei,  atqiio  aDUi 
modiimi  vini ....  epiacopi  a  presbTterie  aocipiant,  et  frischiDgam  (\  lamb) 
«ex  valentem  denarioe.  Et  si  hsc  non  accipiant,  si  volonU  pro  his  omatai 
dooe  soUdos  in  demuriis.**  —  Karol.  ii.  Syn.  apad  TMobmh,  a.d.  S44. 

«  Capitoiar.  yi.  168.  **  Clerid,  quoe  incropatio  non  emendsvtfit,  vt^m&» 
WoM  coerceantnr."  —  vli.  803. 
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a  shadow.  That  of  the  dergy  retained  for  a  long 
time  more  substantive  reality.  It  was  this  growing 
feudality  of  the  Church,  which,  if  it  gave  not  to  the 
sovereign  the  absolute  right  of  nomination,  invested 
him  with  a  coordinate  power,  and  made  it  his  interest 
if  not  his  royal  duty  to  assert  that  power.  The  Met- 
ropolitan, the  Bishop,  the  Abbot,  had  now  a  double 
character;  he  was  a  supreme  functionary  in  the 
Church,  a  beneficiary  in  the  realm.  The  Sovereign 
would  not  and  could  not  abandon  to  popular  or  to 
ecclesiastical  election  the  nomination  to  these  important 
fi^s ;  Charlemagne  held  them  in  his  own  hands,  and 
diq)08ed  of  them  according  to  his  absolute  will. 

Charlemagne  himself  usually  promoted  men  worthy 
of  ecclesiastical  dignity;  but  his  successors,  like  the 
older  Merovin^an  kings,  were  not  superior  to  the 
<»rdinary  motives  of  fevor,  force,  passion,  or  interest ; 
they  were  constantly  environed  by  greedy  and  rapa- 
cious candidates  for  Church  preferments ;  helmeted 
warriors  on  a  sudden  became  mitred  prelates,  needy 
adventurers  wealthy  abbots.  Still  was  the  Church 
degraded,  enslaved,  disqualified  for  her  own  o£Sce,  by 
her  power  and  wealth.  The  successors  of  Boniface, 
and  his  missionary  clergy  on  the  shores  of  the  Rhine, 
became  gradually,  as  they  grew  rich  and  secure,  like 
the  Merovingian  hierarchy  who  had  ofiended  the  aus- 
tere virtue  of  Boniface.  The  pious  and  death-defying 
men  whom  Charlemagne  planted  in  his  new  bishoprics 
and  abbeys  in  the  heart  of  Grermany,  with  the  opulenc9 
assumed  the  splendor,  princely  pride,  secular  habits,  of 
their  rival  nobles.  Even  his  son  witnessed  and  suf- 
fered by  the  rapid,  inevitable,  melancholy  change. 

The  parochial  clergy  were  still  appointed  by  the 
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p^„,„y^  election  of  th6  dergy  of  the  district,  wilt  the 
*^*''^*  assent  of  the  people ;  the  Bishop  nominated 
only  in  case  a  fit  person  was  not  found  by  those  with 
whom  lay  the  ordinary  election.^  Nor  could  he  be 
removed  unless  l^ally  convicted  of  some  oflfence. 
Yet  even  in  France  there  was  probably  not  as  yet  a 
regular,  and  by  no  means  an  universal  division  of 
parishes ;  certainly  not  in  the  newly-conquered  do- 
minions. They  were  either  chapds  endowed,  and 
appointed  to  by  some  wealthy  prince  or  noble  (the 
chaplain  dwelt  within  the  castle-walls,  and  officiated 
to  the  immediate  retainers  or  surrounding  vassals}  :  or 
the  churches  were  served  from  some  cathedral  or  con- 
ventual establishment,  where  the  clergy  either  lived 
together  according  to  canonical  rule,  or  were  memben 
of  the  conventusd  body.  The  Bishop  alone  had  m 
general  the  title  to  the  distribution  of  the  tithes,  one 
third,  usually,  to  himself  and  his  clergy  (of  his  clei^*! 
necessities  and  his  own  he  was  the  sole,  not  alwaji 
impartial  or  liberal  judge);  one  to  the  Fabric,  the 
whole  buildings  of  the  See;  one  to  the  Poor.  Each, 
however,  in  his  narrower  sphere,  and  according  to  his 
personal  influence,  the  devotion  or  respect  of  his 
people,  had  his  sources  of  wealth ;  the  gifts  and  ob- 
lations, the  fees,  which  were  often  prohibited  but 
alwap  prohibited  in  vain.  Hie  free  gratuity  became 
an  usage,  usage  custom,  custom  right.  Whera 
spiritual  life  and  death  depended-  cm  priestly  minis- 
tration, that  which  love  and  reverence  might  not  be 


^  **  £t  primuai  quidem  ipsiuB  loci  presbyteri,  vel  ceteri  dericif  i 
ifbi  rectorem  ellgatit ;  deittde  populi  qui  ad  eamdem  plebem  aspicit,  i 
•aeeiMas.  SJ^aatem  in  ipeft  plebe  talit  inTeniri  non  potent,  qui  Ulad  opv 
oompetenter  penigere  possit,  tunc  episcopus  de  sois  qnam  idonemn  jadio» 
rerlt,  inlbi  consUtuat."  —  Hladowici,  11.  Imp^  OonvmL  Tidii.  jud.  SUw 
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strong  enongh  to  lure  forth  would  be  wrung  from  fear. 
Where  the  holy  image  might  be  veiled,  the  relic  with* 
drawn  from  worship,  the  miracle  unperformed,  to  say 
nothing  cf  the  actual  ritual  services,  the  priest  might 
exact  the  oblation.  Whether  from  the  higher  or  lower, 
the  purer  or  more  sordid  motive,  neither  the  land  nor 
the  tithes  of  tlie  Church  were  the  measure  of  the  pop- 
ular tribute.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  alms  of 
the  clergy  themselves  out  of  their  own  revenues,  those 
bestowed  at  their  instance  by  the  wealthy,  by  the 
princely  or  the  vulgar  robber  as  an  atonement  or  com- 
mutation for  his  sins,  the  bequests  made  on  the  death- 
bed of  the  most  wicked  as  well  as  the  most  holy, 
redistributed  a  vast  amount  of  that  ftmd  of  riches  — 
if  not  wisely,  at  least  without  stint,  without  cessation. 

Yet,  no  doubt,  by  the  deference  which  Charlemagne 
paid  to  the  clergy,  by  his  own  somewhat  ostentatious 
religion,  by  his  munificent  grants  and  donations,  above 
all  by  his  elevation  of  their  character  through  his  wise 
legislation,  however  imperfect  or  unenduring  the  suc- 
cess of  his  laws,  Charlemagne  raised  the  hierarchical 
power  &r  more  than  he  depressed  it  by  submitting  it  to 
his  equal  autocracy.  There  was  no  humiliation  in 
being,  with  the  rest  of  Western  Christendom,  subject 
to  Charlemagne.  Even  if  the  Church  did  feel  some 
temporary  obscuration  of  her  authority,  some  slight 
limitation  of  her  independence,  conscious  of  her  own 
strength,  she  might  be  her  own  silent  prophet  of  her 
ftiture  emancipation  and  more  than  emancipation. 

The  Council  of  Frankfort  displays  most  ftdly  the 
power  assumed  by  Charlemagne  over  the  Wer-  coundi  of 
archy  as  well  as  the  lay  nobility  of  the  realm,  '~""*^ 
the  mingled  character,  the  all-embracing  comprehen* 

VOL.  n.  92 
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siveness  <^  hu  legislation.  The  assembly  at  Frankfiirt 
was  at  once  a  Diet  or  Parliament  of  the  Realm  and  an 
ecclesiastical  Council.  It  took  cognizance  altematdj 
of  matters  porely  ecclesiastical  and  of  matters  as  clearly 
secular.  Charlemagne  was  present  and  presided  in  the 
Council  of  Frankfort^  The  canons  as  well  as  the  other 
statutes  were  issued  chiefly  in  his  name.  The  Conncii 
was  attended  by  a  great  number  of  bishops  5x>ai  eTCfy 
part  of  the  Western  Empire,  firom  Italy,  Grermany, 
AJ».  7M.  Gaul,  AquitainC)  some  (of  whom  Alcoin  was 
the  most  distinguished,  though  Alcuin  was  now  chiefly 
resident  at  the  court  of  Charlemagne)  frc»n  Britain. 
Two  bishops,  named  Theophylact  and  Stephen,  ap- 
peared as  legates  from  Pope  Hadrian.  The  powerfol 
Hadrian  was  still  on  the  throne,  in  the  last  year  of  his 
pontificate,  when  Charlemagne  summoned  and  presided 
over  this  Diet-Council. 

The  first  object  of  this  Council  was  the  snppreasiiA 
of  a  new  heresy,  and  the  condemnation  of  its  authofs, 
certain  Spanish  bishops.  Nestorianism,  which  had  been 
a  purely  Oriental  heresy,  now  appeared  in  a  new  form 
in  the  West.  Two  Spanish  prelates,  Elipand,  Arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  and  Felix,  Bishop  of  Urgel  (whether 
to  ccmciliate  their  Mohammedan  masters,'  or  trained 
to  more  than  usual  subtiety'  by  communication  with 


1  ''  Pnecipiente  et  prxesidenU  piiasfano  et  gloriosissiiiio  domino 
Carole  rege.**  —  Synod,  ad  Episc  Gall,  et  Gennan.  Labbe,  10S9.  Otfiiyi 
himself  writee:  "  Congregaticmi  sacerdotom  aoditor  et  ariiier  adaadL**— 
Car.  Magn.  Epist  ad  El>t8c.  EGsp. 

s  Charlemagne  expresses  his  sympathy  with  the  cppression  of  Z!ipmid 
under  the  Gentfles:  "Veetram  qnara  patimlni  inter  gentes  lacsymabOi 
gemitn  oondoleamns  oppresaionem.'*  But  his  lai^puige  almost  impto 
that  he  considers  them  as  subjects  of  his  Empire,  9S  well  as  snlig^etB  if 
the  Church.    Crgel,  near  the  Pyrenees,  was  in  the  dominiomi  ctf  Qiarl» 
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Arabian  writers),^  had  framed  a  new  scheme,  according 
to  which,  while  thej  firmly  maintained  the  coequality 
of  the  Son  as  to  his  divine  nature,  they  asserted  that, 
as  to  his  humanity,  Christ  was  but  the  adopted  Son  of 
the  Father.  Hence  the  name  of  die  new  sect,  the 
Adoptians.  It  was  singular  that,  while  the  Greeks  ex- 
hausted the  schools  of  rhetoric  for  distinctive  tei*ms 
applicable  to  the  Godhead,  the  Western  form  of  the 
heresy  chose  its  phraseology  from  the  Roman  law. 
This  strange  theory  had  been  embraced  by  a  great 
number  of  proselytes.^  Felix  of  Urgel,  a  subject  of 
Charlemagne,  had  already  been  jsummoned  before  a 
sjmod  at  Ratisbon,  at  which  presided  Charles  a  j>.  768. 
himself.  Felix  recanted  his  heresy,  and  swore  never 
to  teach  it  more.  He  was  sent  to  Rome,  imprisoned 
by  order  of  Pope  Hadrian,  and  condemned  to  sign  and 
twice  most  sdemnly  to  swear  to  his  abandonment  of 
his  opinions.  He  resumed  his  bishopric,  and  returned 
to  his  errors ;  he  was  again  prosecuted,  and  took  refiige 
among  the  Saracens. 

The  doctrines  of  Elipand  and  Felix  were  cgndemned 
as  wicked  and  impious  with  the  utmost  unanimity. 
Already  Pope  Hadrian,  in  a  letter  to  the  Bishops  of 
Spain  and  Gallicia,  had  condemned  these  opinions;  but 
the  Emperor,  not  content  with  communicating  the 
unanimous  decision  of  the  Pope  and  the  Bishops  of 
Italy,  of  those  of  Gaul  and  Germany,  with  certain 

1  Aecording  to  Alcain,  the  sdieiiie  had  originated  in  certain  writers  at 
Cordova.  —Alcuin,  Epist  v.  11,  5. 

3  St  Leidrad  is  said  to  have  converted  20,000  bishops,  priests,  monks, 
laymen,  men  and  women.  ~~  Paollin.  Epist  ad  Episc  Amo.  edited  by  Ma- 
bill<m.  Compare  Walch,  p.  748.  Leo  III.  Epist.;  Alcoin,  v.  11, 7;  othei 
anthorities  in  Walch,  ix.  p.  763.    Walch  wrote  a  histoid  of  the  Adop- 
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wise  and  holy  doctors  whom  he  had  sammofned  froa 
Britain,  thinks  it  necessary  to  address  the  condemned 
bishops  in  his  own  name.  He  enters  into  the  theology 
of  the  question ;  and  it  must  be  said  that  bolb  the  di- 
vinity and  the  mild  and  even  affectionate  tone  of  ^ 
rojral  letter  are  much  superior  to  that  of  Pope  Hadrkn 
and  of  the  Italian  bishops.^ 

But  the  more  important  act  of  the  Council  of  Frank- 
fort was  the  rejection  of  the  Second  CouncO  of  Nicea, 
or,  as  it  was  inaccurately  called,  the  Council  of  C<n>- 
stantinople.  To  this  Council  the  E^t  had  given  its 
assMit.  It  had  been  sanctioned  by  Pope  Hadrian,  it 
spoke  the  opinions  of  successive  ponti£^  it  mi^t  be 
considered  as  the  established  law  of  Christendom. 
This  law  Charlemagne  and  his  assembly  of  feudal  prel- 
ates scrupled  not  to  annul  and  abrogate.  Image-wor- 
ship in  the  East  had  gained  the  victory,  and  was 
endeared  to  the  Byzantine  Creeks  as  distinguishing 
them  more  decidedly  firom  the  iconoclastic  Mohanmie- 
dans  (the  Image-worshippers  branded  Iconodasm  as 
Mohammedanism).  It  had  a  strong  hold  on  all  die 
population  of  Southern  Europe,  as  the  land  of  the  yet 
unextinguished  arts,  as  the  birthplace  of  the  new  pdy- 
theistic  Christianity,  but  it  was  fkr  less  congenial  to  the 
Teutonic  mind.  The  Franks  were  at  war  widi  the 
Saxon  idolaters ;  and  though  there  was  no  great  simili* 
tnde  between  the  rude  and  shapeless  deities  of  the 

i  Aoeoiding  to  the  repoft  of  the  Italian  bishops,  a  letter  erripod  fitn 
Eli|MUid  of  Toledo  while  Chmriemagne  was  seated  in  his  pftlaoe  in  the  nldst 
of  bis  doi^.  It  was  read  aloud.  At  its  close  the  imperial  theoloj^  im- 
mediately rose  from  his  throne,  and  ftom  its  steps  addressed  the  meeting  is 
a  hmg  speedi,  refttting  all  the  doctrines  of  Elipand.  When  he  had  e»M, 
be  faiqnired,  ''What  think  ye  ortlib?"~Spist  Episoop.  Ital.  apod  Libb^ 

^l08a. 
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Teutonic  fcn^ests  and  die  oared  or  painted  nints  and 
angels  of  the  existing  Christian  wonhip,  jet,  though 
with  the  passion  of  most  savage  nations  for  ornament 
and  splendor  the  Franks  delighted  in  the  brilliant  deco- 
rations of  thdr  churches  (Chariemagne  laid  Itaty  mider 
contribntion  to  adorn  his  palace)  ;  still  thdr  more  j»t>- 
foimd  spirituality  of  concq>tion,  their  inclination  to  the 
vague,  the  mystic,  the  indefinite,  or  their  unhabitnated 
deadness  to  the  influence  of  art,  made  them  revolt  from 
that  ardent  devotiim  to  images  which  prevailed  through- 
oat  the  South.  Such  at  least  was  the  disposition  of 
Charlemagne  himself^  and  the  author  of  the  Carolinian 
Books. 

Constantino  Copronymus,  the  Iconoclast,  had  en- 
deavored to  make  an  alliance  with  Pepin  the  a.».  767. 
Frank.  Pepin  held  a  council  on  image-worship  at 
Gaitilly,  at  which  the  ambassadors  of  Copronymus 
appeared,  it  is  not  known  for  what  ostensible  purpose, 
perhaps  to  negotiate  a  matrimonial  union  between  the 
courts,  but  no  doubt  with  the  view  to  detach  Pepin 
from  the  support  of  the  Italian  rebels  to  the  Eastern 
Empire.  Of  these  the  real  head  was  the  Pope,  whose 
reAisal  of  allegiance  to  the  Emperor,  and  alliance  with 
the  Franks,  were  defended  on  the  plea  that  the  Em 
peror  was  an  iconoclast  and  a  heretic.  Pepin  probably 
took  no  great  pains  to  understand  the  religious  ques- 
tion ;  in  that  he  was  content  to  acquiesce  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Pope ;  nor  were  the  offers  of  Constantino 
sufficiently  tempting  to  incline  him  to  break  up  his 
Italian  policy.  Image-worship  remained  an  undecided 
question  with  the  Franks. 

But  Charlemagne  and  the  Council  of  Frankfort  pro- 
claimed their  deliberate  judgment  on  a  question  already  ^ 
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it  might  seem,  decided  hj  a  Council  which  aspired  to 
be  thought  (Ecumenic,  and  by  the  notorious  sanction 
of  more  than  one  Pope.  The  canon  of  the  Council  d 
Frankfort  overstates  the  decrees  of  Nicea.  It  arraigns 
that  synod  as  commanding,  under  the  pain  <^  anathe- 
ma, the  same  service  and  adoration  to  be  paid  to  the 
images  as  to  the  Divine  Trinity.  This  adoration  th^ 
reject  with  contempt,  and  condemn  with  one  vcnce. 
But  the  brief  decree  of  Frankfort  must  be  considered 
in  connection  with  the  deliberate  and  declared  opinicns 
of  Charlemagne,  as  contained  in  the  fiimous  Caro- 
linian Books.  These  books  speak  in  the  name  of 
the  Emperor;  Charlemagne  himself  boldly  descaids 
into  the  arena  of  controversy.  The  rwJ  author- 
ship of  tliese  books  can  never  be  known ;  it  is  diffi- 
cult not  to  attribute  them  to  Alcuin,  the  only  known 
writer  equal  to  the  task.  It  is  probable  indeed  diat 
the  Emperor  may  have  called  more  than  one  coim* 
sellor  to  his  assistance  in  this  deliberate  examination 
of  an  important  question,  but  to  Christendom  the 
boc^  q)oke  in  the  name  and  with  the  authority  of 
the  Emperor. 

Throu^out  the  discussion,  Charlemagne  treack  his 
middle  path  with  firmness  and  dignity.  He  rgects, 
with  uncompromising  disdain,  all  worship  of  images; 
he  will  not  tamper,  perhaps  he  feels  or  writes  as  if  he 
felt  the  danger  of  tampering,  in  the  less  pliant  Latiii, 
with  those  subtile  distinctions  of  meaning  which  the 
Western  Church  was  obliged  to  borrow,  and  without 
clear  understanding,  from  the  finer  and  more  copious 
Greek.  He  rejects  alike  adoration,  worship,  reverence, 
veneration.^     He  will  not  admit  the  kneeling  befon 

1  Lib.  ii.  21,  28;  ui.  18;  ii.  27;  ii  )0. 
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them  ;  the  burning  of  lights  or  the  offering  of  incense ;  ^ 
or  the  kissing  of  a  lifeless  image,  though  it  represent 
the  Virgin  and  the  Child.  Images  are  not  even  to  be 
reverenced,  as  the  saints,  as  Uving  men,  as  relics,  as 
the  Bible,  as  the  Holy  Sacrament,  as  the  Cross,  as  tb« 
sacred  vessels  of  the  Church,  as  the  Church  itself' 
Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  Charlemagne  is  no  Iconoclast: 
he  admits  images  and  pictures  into  churches  as  orna- 
ments, and,  according  to  the  definition  of  Gregory  the 
Great^as  keeping  alive  the  memory  of  pious  men  and 
of  pious  deeds.^  The  representatives  of  the  Pope  ven- 
tured no  remonstrance  either  against  the  accuracy  or 
the  concIusi<»i  of  the  Council.  The  CaroUnian  Books 
were  sent  to  the  Pope  at  Rome.  Hadrian  still  ruled : 
he  was  too  prudent  not  to  dissemble  the  indignation 
which  he  must  have  felt  at  this  usurpation  of  spiritual 
authority  by  the  temporal  power,  at  least  by  this  asser- 
tion of  independence  in  a  Transalpine  Council,  a  Coun- 
cil chiefly  of  barbarian  prelates;  or  to  betray  his 
wounded  pride  at  this  quiet  contempt  of  his  theologi- 
cal arguments,  which  could  hardly  be  unknown  as 
forming  part  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Nicene  Council, 
yet  were  not  even  noticed  by  the  Imperial  a.d.  m. 
controversialist.  There  is  no  peremptory  Dec.  ae,  7»6. 
declaration  of  his  own  infallibility,  no  anathema  against 
the  contumacious  prelates,  no  protest  against  the  Impe« 
rial  interference.     A  feeble  answer,  still  extant,  testi- 

^  ''Quod  ante  imagines  lomini^  ooneinnentar,  et  thymiamata  adolean- 
tor."— iv.8;  iv.  28. 

S  Lib.  ii.  21,  24;  iu.  25 ;  ii.  30,  27 ;  i.  28,  29 ;  iii.  27;  iv.  8,  12.  Walvh, 
▼ol.  xi.  pp.  57,  59. 

*  See  the  veiy  carious  description  of  Charlemagne's  own  splendid  palace 
ftt  Ingelheim.  —  Ermondus  Nigellus,  iv.  The  whole  Scripture  history  waa 
painted  on  the  walls.  There  were  sculptures  representing  all  the  great 
•▼Bnts  in  profone  history.    **  Regia  namque  domus  late  perteuJpta  nitvsdt  ^ 
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fies  at  once  the  authenticity  of  the  Carolinian  Books,  the 
embarrassment  of  the  Pope  within  the  grasp  of  a  more 
powerfnl  reasoner  and  more  learned  theologian,  his  awe 
of  a  8U{)erior  power.  Nor  did  this  controversj-  lead  to 
any  breach  of  outward  amitj,  or  seem  to  deaden  the 
inward  feelings  of  mutoal  respect.  Hadrian  writes 
this,  his  last  letter,  with  profound  dderence.  Chaiie- 
roagne  shed  tears  at  the  death  of  the  Pontiff;  and,  as 
has  been  said,  showed  the  strongest  respect  for  lis 
memory. 

These  theological  questions  settled  b^re  the  Coon- 
cil  of  Frankfort,  a  singular  spectacle  was  exhibited,  as 
though  to  make  an  ostentatious  di^lay  of  the  power 
and  dubious  clemency  of  Charlemagne.  Tassilo,  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  cousin  to  the  Emperor,  who  had 
been  subdued,  deposed,  despoiled  of  his  territory,  was 
introduced,  humbly  to  acknowledge  his  ofiences  agaiDst 
the  Prankish  sovereign,  to  entreat  his  foigiv^[iess,  to 
throw  himself  and  all  his  fiunily  on  the  mercy  of 
Chariemagne.  The  Emperor  condescended  to  be  mo^ 
ciful,  but  he  kept  possession  of  the  territory.  Tlie  un- 
fortunate Tassilo  and  all  his  family  ended  their  days 
in  a  monastery.  The  Council  added  to  its  canons, 
condemnatory  of  the  Spanish  heresy  and  of  image* 
worship,  a  third,  ratifying  this  d^radation,  spolia- 
tion, and  life-long  imprisonment  of  the  Duke  of  Bar 
raria. 

Of  the  two  fdlowing  canons,  one  r^ulated  the  sale 
of  com,  and  fixed  a  price  beyond  which  it  was  unlawfbl 
to  sell  it.  The  other  related  to  the  circulation  of  the 
coin,  and  enacted  that  whoever  should  refuse  the  royal 
money,  when  of  real  silver  and  of  full  weight,  if  a 
freeman,  should  pay  a  fine  of  Afteeu  shillings  to  the 
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Crown ;  if  a  slave,  forfeit  what  he  offsred  for  sale,  and 
be  publicly  flogged  on  his  naked  person. 

The  ninth  canon  decreed  that  Peter,  a  Bishop, 
should  appear,  with  the  two  or  three  bishops  who  had 
assisted  at  his  consecration,  or  at  least  his  Archbishop, 
aa  his  compurgators,  and  should  swear  before  God  and 
the  angels  that  he  had  not  taken  counsel  concerning 
the  death  of  the  King,  or  against  his  kingdom,  or  been 
guilty  of  any  act  of  disloyalty.^  But  as  the  Bishop 
could  not  bring  his  compurgators  into  court,  he  pro- 
posed that  Jim  man  should  undergo  the  ordeal,  the 
judgment  of  God ;  that  himself  should  swear,  with- 
out touching  either  the  holy  relics  or  the  Gospel,  to 
his  own  innocence ;  and  that  Gt>d  would  deal  with  hi$ 
man  according  to  the  truth  or  fidsehood  of  his  oath. 
What  the  ordeal  was  does  not  appear,  but  the  man 
passed  through  it  unhurt;  and  the  Bishop,  by  the 
clemency  of  the  King,  was  restored  to  his  honors. 

Other  canons,  of  a  more  strictly  ecclesiastical  char- 
acter, were  passed :  —  i.  To  enf^ce  discipline  in  mon- 
asteries.^ II.  On  the  residence  of  the  clergy,  ui.  On 
Ordinations,  which  were  fixed  for  presbyters  to  the  age 
of  thirty.  Virgins  were  not  to  take  the  vows  before 
twenty-two.  No  one  was  to  receive  the  slave  of  an- 
other ;  no  bishop  to  ordain  a  slave  without  permission 
of  his  master,  iv.  The  payment  of  tithe,  v.  For 
the  maintenance  of  churches  by  those  who  held  the 
benefices.^     vi.    Against  the  worship  of  new  saints 

1  This  conspiracy  is  alluded  to  in  Eginhard,  sub  ann.  792.  See  the  note 
0f  Sinnond  in  Labbe,  pw  1066. 

s  No  abbot  was  to  blind  or  mntilate  one  of  bis  monks  for  any  crime 
whatever.    "Nisi  regolari  disciplin»  subjaceant" 

s  If  any  one  was  fbnnd  **  by  tme  men  *'  to  have  pnrloined  timber,  stone 
or  tiles,  iWmi  the  churches,  for  his  own  house,  he  was  compelled  to  restoit 
^Jiem.^xzri 
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without  authority,  vn.  For  the  destruction  of  trea 
and  groves  sacred  to  pagan  deities.  Tin.  Against  die 
bdief  that  Gh>d  can  be  adored  only  in  three  languages ; 
^^  there  is  no  tongue  in  which  prayer  may  not  be  o& 
fered.^'  The  Teutonic  spirit  is  here  again  manifestiiig 
itself.  The  last  statute  of  the  Council,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  tlie  Emperor,  admitted  the  Briton  AJcuin,  on 
account  of  his  ecclesiastical  erudition,  to  all  the  hon- 
ors, and  to  be  named  in  the  prayers  of  t^e  Council.^ 
Such  was  the  Council  of  F]rankf(Ht,  the  first  example 
of  that  Teutonic  independence  in  which  the  deigy  ap- 
pear as  feudal  beneficiaries  around  the  durone  of  thdr 
temporal  liege  lord,  with  but  remote  acknowledgment 
of  their  spiritual  sovereign,  passing  acts  not  merelj 
without  his  direct  assent,  but  in  contravention  of  his 
declared  opinions.  Charlemagne,  not  yet  Emperor,  ii 
manifestly  lord  over  the  whole  mind  of  the  West.  Ex- 
cept that  he  condescends  to  take  counsel  with  the  prd 
ates  instead  of  the  military  nobles,  he  asserts  the  same 
unlimited  authority  over  ecclesiastical  and  civil  affiurs. 
He  is  too  powerful  for  the  Pope  not  to  be  his  humble 
and  loyal  subject.  The  Pope  might  take  refiige  in  the 
thought  that  the  assembly  at  Frankfort  was  but  a  local 
synod,  and  aspired  not  to  the  dignity  of  an  Ecum^iic 
Council ;  and  to  local  or  national  synods  much  pow^ 
had  always  been  allowed  to  regulate  the  discipline  of 
their  Churches,  provided  they  issued  no  canc»^  which 
infiringed  on  the  Catholic  doctrines:  yet  these  were 
statutes  for  the  whole  realm  of  Charlemagne,  almost 
commensurate  with  the  Western  Patriarchate  the  ac* 
tual  spiritual  dominion  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  wids 
Latin  Christendom.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  tht 
1  Canon  liL 
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hierarchy  of  the  Church  is  advancing  fer  beyond  the 
ancient  boundaries  of  its  power;  it  is  imperceptibly, 
almost  unconsciously,  trenching  oji  temporal  ground 
The  Frankfort  assembly  is  a  diet  as  well  as  a  synod. 
The  prelates  appear  as  the  King's  counsellors,  not  only 
in  religious  matters,  or  on  matters  on  the  doubtful 
borders  between  religion  and  policy,  but  likewise  on 
the  affiiirs  of  the  Empire  —  a&irs  belonging  to  the 
internal  government  of  the  State. 

And  though  Charlemagne,  as  liege  lord  of  the  Teu- 
tonic race,  as  conqueror  of  kingdoms  beyond  the 
Teutonic  borders,  as  sovereign  of  almost  the  whole 
Transalpine  West,  and  afterwards  as  Emperor,  stood 
so  absolutely  alone  above  all  other  powers ;  though 
the  Pope  must  be  content  to  lurk  among  his  vassals ; 
yet  doubtless,  by  his  confederacy  with  the  Pope,  Char- 
lemagne fixed,  even  on  more  solid  foundations,  the 
papal  power.  The  Pope  as  well  as  the  hierarchy  was 
manifestly  aggrandized  by  his  poUcy.  The  Prankish 
alliance,  the  dissolution  of  the  degrading  connection 
with  the  East,  the  magnificent  donation,  the  accept- 
ance of  the  Imperial  crown  fix)m  the  Pope's  hand^  the 
visits  to  Rome,  whether  to  protect  the  Pope  fi*om  his 
unruly  subjects  or  for  devotion ;  everything  tended 
to  throw  a  deepening  mysterious  majesty  around  the 
Pope,  the  more  imposing  according  to  the  greater  dis- 
tance irom  which  it  was  contemplated,  the  more  sub- 
lime from  its  indefinite  and  boundless  pretensions.  The 
Papacy  had  yet  indeed  to  encounter  many  fierce  con- 
tentions from  without,  and  still  more  dangerous  foes 
around,  before  it  soared  to  the  plenitude  of  its  power 
and  influence  in  the  period  from  Gregory  VII.  to  In- 
nocent m.     It  was  to  sink  to  its  lowest  point  of  deg- 
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nidation  in  the  toith  centory,  before  it  emer^^  again 
to  contest  the  dominion  of  the  world  with  the  Empire, 
with  the  snccessors  of  Charlemagne,  to  commit  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  powers  in  a  long  and  obstinate 
strife,  in  which  for  a  time  it  was  to  gain  the  victoiT 
The  brief  epoch  of  renascent  letters,  arts,  edacation, 
Artiuidk*-  daring  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  was  as 
oharianaffiM.  premature,  as  insulated,  as  transitcHy,  as  the 
unitj  of  his  Empire.  Alcuin,  whom  one  great  writer^ 
calls  the  intellectual  prime  minister  of  Chariemagne, 
with  all  his  fame,  his  well-merited  fame,  and  those 
whom  another  great  writer'  calls  the  Paladins  of  his 
literary  court,  Clement,  Angilbert,^  all  but  Eginhard, 
were  no  more  than  the  conservators  and  propagators  of 
the  old  traditionary  learning,  the  Augustinian  theologf , 
the  Boethian  science,  the  grammar,  the  dry  logic  and 
meagre  rhetoric,  the  Church  music,  the  astronomy, 
mostly  confined  to  the  calculation  of  Ektster,  of  tibe 
trivium  and  quadrivium.  The  Life  of  Chariemagne 
by  Eginhard  is  unquestionably  the  best  historic  wori^ 
which  had  appeared  in  the  Latin  language  for  cen- 
turies; but  E^hard,  during  his  later  years,  in  his 
monastery  in  the  Odenwald,  stooped  to  be  a  writer  of 
legend.^    Perhaps  the  Carolinian  books  are  the  most 

1  ILGuixot 
<  Mr.  HidUuii. 

•  Agobftid,  Arehbiflliop  of  LyoM,  of  ft  modi  highw  oast  of  mind,  «h 
bred  under  Chftriemagno. 

•  The  history  of  the  Tnmsbitioo  of  the  relics  of  St.  MarcelliBiis  and  St 
Peter  Mtrtyr,*  and  their  mirades,  Is  ooe  of  the  most  eztraordiiiaiy  irofki 
of  this  extnordinarj  age,  written,  as  it  was,  by  a  statesman  and  comisel- 
lor  of  two  emperors.  Two  dei^s,  servants  of  Abbot  Eginhard  and  the 
abbot  of  St  M^dard  in  Soissons,  are  eent  to  Rome  to  stocrf  rdlcs.    They 

•  An  nordst  martyred  at  Bome.  Tha  martyrdom  in  wjated  to  %  eaitoos  tiw^rii 
poem,  not  wlthovt  spirit  and  vigor,  aseiibed  alao  to  ^gtohard. — IVahardi  Opoa, 
^  M.  Teulat.  800.  Hiat.  da  Franoa. 
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remarkable  writings  of  the  time.  It  might  seem  as  if 
Latin  literature,  as  it  had  almost  expired  in  its  origi- 
nality  among  the  great  lawyers,  so  it  revived  in  ja- 
rispnidence.  Even  the  schools  which  Charlemagne 
established,  if  he  did  not  absolutely  found,  on  a  ^ide 
and  general  scale,^  had  hardly  a  fiunous  teacher,  and 
must  await  some  time  before  they  could  have  their 
Erigena,  still  later  their  Anselm,  their  Abelard,  with 
his  antagonists  and  followers.  What  that  Teutonic 
poetry  was  which  Charlemagne  cherished  vrith  German 
reverence,  it  is  vain  to  inquire :  whether  tribal  Frank- 
ish  songs,  or  the  groundwork  of  those  national  poems 
which,  having  passed  through  the  Latin  verse  of  the 
monks,^  came  forth  at  length  as  the  Nibelungen  and 
the  Heldenbuch. 

make  a  borgUrioiu  entrf  hy  night  into  a  tomb  (sach  sacrilege  was  a  capi- 
tal crime),  cany  off  the  two  saints,  with  difficulty  convey  the  holy  plunder 
ciat  of  Borne  and  through  Italy  (some  of  the  party  pilfering  a  limb  or  two 
on  the  way).  Eginhard  is  not  merely  the  shameless  receiver  of  tiase 
stolen  treasures;  there  is  no  bound  to  his  pious  and  public  exultation.  The 
saints  are  ftilly  consentient,  rejoice  in  their  seduction  from  their  inglori^HS 
repose;  their  restless  activity  reveals  itself  in  perpetual  visions,  tUi  tl^  y 
are  settled  to  their  mind  in  their  chosen  shrines.  A  hundred  «iid  0^ 
pages  of  miracles  follow;  wrought  in  all  quarters,  even  in  *!«•  imper!^ 
palace.  It  might  almost  seem  surprising  that  there  should  be  a  bliid 
lame,  paralytic,  or  demoniac  person  left  in  tlie  land. 

1  See  the  schools  in  Hallam,  IL  p.  47S. 

■  Sm  tha  poem  De  Ezpeditkne  Attte 
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CHAPTER  n. 

LOUIS  THE  PIOUS 

Thb  unity  of  the  Empire,  so  &yorable  to  ihe  miitj 
i^Q  «  of  Christendom,  ceased  not  at  the  death  of 
4.D.  814.  Charlemagne,  it  lasted  daring  some  years  of 
the  reign  of  his  successor.  But  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  as  it  depended  not  on  the  personal  characts' 
of  the  sovereign,  remained  undissevered.  In  the  con- 
tests among  Charlemagne's  descendants  the  Pope  min- 
gles with  his  fiill  unbroken  authority ;  while  the  strife 
among  the  military  feudatories  of  the  Empire  only 
weakens,  or  exposes  the  weakness  of  the  imperial 
power.  The  influence  of  the  great  Transalpine  prd- 
ates,  so  often  on  different  sides  in  the  strife,  aggran- 
dizes that  of  the  Pope,  whom  each  par^  was  eager,  at 
any  sacrifice,  to  obtain  as  an  ally.  Already  the  Papal 
Legates,  before  the  pontificate  of  Nicolas  I.,  b^in  to 
appear,  and  to  conduct  themselves  with  arrogance 
which  implies  conscious  power.  The  awful  m^iace 
of  excommunication  is  employed  to  restrain  sovereign 
])rinces.  The  Emperor  for  a  time  still  holds  his  su- 
premacy. Rome  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  an  imperial 
city.  The  Pope  is  not  considered  duly  elected  without 
the  Emperor's  approbation;  the  successor  of  Leo  III. 
throws  the  blame  of  his  hasly  consecration  on  the 
clergy  and  people.     But,  first  the  separation  of  the 
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Italian  kingdom  from  the  Empire,  and  afterwards  the 
feeUeness,  or  the  distance,  or  the  preoccupation  of  the 
Emperor,  allows  this  usage  to  fidl  into  desuetude. 

Yet,  during  the  whole  of  this  period,  and  indeed 
much  later,  in  the  highest  days  of  the  Papacy,  the 
limited  and  contested  power  of  the  Pope  in  Rome 
strongly  contrasts  with  his  boundless  pretensions  and 
vast  authority  in  remoter  regions.  The  Pope  and  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  might  appear  distinct  persons.  Al- 
ready that  turbulence  of  the  Roman  people,  which 
afterwards,  either  in  obedience  to,  or  in  fierce  strife 
with,  the  lawless  petty  sovereigns  of  Romagna,  de- 
graded the  Papacy  to  its  lowest  state,  had  broken  out, 
and  was  constantly  breaking  out,  unless  repressed  by 
some  strong  fiiendly  arm,  or  overawed  by  a  pontiff  of 
extraordinary  vigor  or  sanctity.  The  life  of  the  Pope, 
in  these  tumults,  was  not  secure.  While  mighty  mon- 
archs  in  the  remotest  parts  of  Europe  were  trembling 
at  his  word,  he  was  himself  at  the  mercy  of  a  lawless 
rabble.  The  Romans  still  aspired  to  maintain  their 
nationality.  It  was  rare  at  that  time  for  any  one  but 
a  bom  Roman  to  attain  the  Papacy ;  ^  and  no  doubt 
at  each  promotion  there  would  be  bitter  disappointment 
among  rival  prelates  and  conflicting  interests.  It  was 
at  once  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  Pope;  it 
arrayed  sometimes  a  powerftil  party  on  his  side,  some- 
times condensed  a  powerftd  host  against  him.  Though 
the  Romans  had  been  overawed  by  the  magnificence 
and  grandeur  of  Charlemagne,  and  had  joined,  it 
might  seem,  cordially  in  their  acclamations  at  his  as- 

1  Of  nearly  filly  Popes,  from  Hadrian  to  Gregory  V.  (a  German  created 
by  Otho  the  Great),  there  apfpears  one  Tuscan  (Martin  or  Marinus),  and 
tluree  or  four  ot  donbtftil  origin:  everv  one  of  the  rest  is  described  at 
*«patri&Bomanu8.** 
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sumption  of  the  Empire,  (whicli  still  implied  dcmiinion 
over  Rome,)  yet  the  Franks,  the  Transalpines,  were 
foreigners  and  barbarians.  The  Pope  was  constantly 
compelled  by  Roman  turbulence  to  recur  to  his  impe- 
rial protector  (among  whose  titles  and  offices  was 
Defender  of  the  Church  of  Rome)  ;  yet  the  presence 
of  the  Emperor,  while  it  flattered,  wounded  the  pride 
of  the  Romans :  if  it  gratified  one  fi^^tion,  imbittered 
the  hatred  of  the  others. 

Leo  in.  must  have  been  among  the  most  munificent 
and  splendid  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs.  Charlemagne 
had  made  sumptuous  and  imperial  ofierings  on  the 
altar  of  St.  Peter.  His  donation  seems  to  have  en- 
dowed the  Pope  with  enormous  wealth.  Long  pages 
in  Leo's  Life  are  filled  with  his  gifts  to  every  church  in 
Rome  —  to  many  in  the  Papal  territories.  Buildings 
were  lined  with  marble  and  mosaic :  there  were  images 
of  gold  and  silver  of  great  weight  and  costly  workman- 
ship (a  silent  but  significant  protest  against  the  Coun- 
cil of  Frankfort),  priestly  robes  of  silk  and  embroidery, 
and  set  with  precious  stones;  censers  and  vessels  of 
gold,  columns  of  silver.  The  magnificence  of  the 
Roman  churches  must  have  rivalled  or  surpassed  the 
most  splendid  days  of  the  later  republic,  and  the  most 
ostentatious  of  the  Caesars.^ 

Leo,  like  other  prodigal  sorereigns,  may  hare  ex 
acted  the  large  revenues,  which  he  spent  with  such 
profusion,  with  hardness,  which  mig^t  be  branded  as 
avarice ;  and  hence  the  Pope,  who  was  thus  gorgeously 

1  Anastasios  in  Yit  Leo  expended  1890  pounds  of  gold  (poundi 
weight?)  and  24,000  of  diver  on  the  churches  in  Borne.  Thirty-fire  pages 
of  this  fkithftil  chronicler  of  the  wealth  and  ezpenditnre  of  the  Bonsa 
See  are  devoted  to  the  details  —Compare  Ellendoif;  Die  Karolinger  and 
die  £Qerarchie  ihrer  Zeit,  11.  p.  65. 
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adorning  the  city  and  all  his  dominions  with  noble 
buildings,  and  decorating  the  churches  with  unex- 
ampled splendor,  was  still  in  perpetual  danger  from 
popular  insurrection.  Even  during  the  reign  of  Charle- 
magne, Leo*  was  hardly  saie  in  Rome.  Immediately 
on  the  death  of  the  Emperor,  the  embers  of  D^thor 
the  old  hostility  broke  out  again  into  a  flame ;  cJ>»ri»»««»- 
and  the  Pope  held  his  throne  only  through  the  awe  of 
the  imperial  power,  at  the  will  of  Charlemagne's  suc- 
cessor, Louis  the  Pious. 

There  was  a  manifest  conflict,  during  his  later  years, 
in  the  court,  in  the  councils,  in  the  mind  of  Charle- 
magne, between  the  King  of  the  Franks  and  the 
Emperor  of  the  West;  between  the  dissociating  in 
dependent  Teutonic  principle,  and  the  Roman  prin* 
ciple  of  one  code,  one  dominion,  one  sovereign.  The 
Church,  though  Teutonic  in  descent,  was  Roman  in 
the  sentiment  of  unity.  The  great  churchmen  were 
mostly  against  the  division  of  the  Empire.  The  Em- 
pire was  still  one  and  supreme.  The  vigorous  impulse 
given  to  the  monarchical  authority  by  its  founder 
maintained  for  a  few  years  the  majesty  of  his  son's 
throne.  That  uni^  had  been  threatened  by  a.d.806. 
the  proclaimed  division  of  the  realm  between  the  sons 
of  Charlemagne.  The  old  Teutonic  usage  of  equal 
distribution  seemed  doomed  to  prevail  over  the  august 
unity  of  the  Roman  Empire.  What  may  appear  more 
extraordinary,  the  kingdom  of  Italy  was  the  inferior 
appanage:  it  carried  not  with  it  the  Empire,  which 
was  still  to  retain  a  certain  supremacy ;  that  was  re- 
served for  the  Teutonic  sovereign.  It  might  seem  as 
tf  this  were  but  the  continuation  of  the  Lombard  king^ 
dom,  which  Charlemagne  still  held  by  the  right  of 
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conquest  It  was  besUwed  on  Pepin;  after  hi?  death 
intrasted  to  Bemhard,  Pepin's  ill^timate  but  only 
son.  Wiser  counsels  prevailed.  The  two  elder  sons 
of  Charlemagne  died  without  issue;  Louis  the  third 
son  was  summoned  from  his  kingdom  of  Aquitaine, 
April,  818.  and  solemnly  crowned  at  Aix-larChapelle,  as 
successor  to  the  whole  Empire. 

Louis,^  —  his  name  of  Pious  bespeaks  the  man,  - 
thus  the  heir  of  Charlemagne,  had  inherited  the  re- 
ligion of  his  father.  But  in  his  gentler  and  less  reso- 
lute character  that  religion  wrought  with  an  abasing 
and  enfeebling  rather  than  ennobling  influence.  As 
King  of  Aquitaine  Louis  had  been  distinguished  for ' 
some  valor,  activity,  and  conduct  in  war  against  the 
Saracens  of  Spain  ;^  but  fitr  more  for  his  munificence 
to  the  churches  and  convents  of  his  kingdom.  Tho 
more  rigid  clergy  had  looked  forward  with  eager  hope 
to  the  sole  dominion  of  the  pious  king ;  the  statesmen 
among  them  had  concurred  in  the  preservation  of  the 
line  of  the  Empire;  yet  Louis  would  himself  have 
chosen  as  his  example  his  ancestor  Carloman,  who 
retired  from  the  world  into  the  monastery  of  Monte 
Casino,  rather  than  that  of  his  father,  the  lord  and 
conqueror  of  so  many  realms.     It  required  the  author- 

1  Ermoldiu  gives  the  German  deriyation  of  the  name  Loais  (Hladwig): 
"  Kempe  sonat  Hlnto  pnedamm,  Wigch  quoque  Mara  est** — Apod  Futs, 
iLp.468. 

s  The  panegyrist  o  Louis,  the  poet  Ennondns  Nigellos,  asserts  his  rig- 
orons  adminlstratioa  f  Aquitaine.  He  describes  at  ftiii  length  the  siege 
of  Bancelona,  giving  probably  a  mvch  larger  share  of  gloiy  than  his  doe 
to  Loois.  For  bis  general  character  see  Thegan.  c  xix.  Louis  understood 
Greek;  spoke  Latin  as  his  vernacular  tongue.  On  the  youth  of  Louis  ses 
the  excellent  work  of  Funok,  *'Ludwig  der  Fromme.'*  Sir  F.  Palgravt 
highly  colors  the  character  and  accomplishments  of  Louis.  Louis  ths 
Pious  renounced  the  Pagan  (Teutonic?)  poetiy  which  he  was  aocnstontcd 
to  repeat  in  his  youth.  —  Thegan.  p.  19 
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ity  of  Charlemagne,  not  unsupported  eren  by  the  most 
austere  of  the  clergy,  the  admirers  of  his  piety,  to 
prevent  him  from  turning  monk.^ 

Yet,  on  his  accession,  the  religion  of  Louis  might 
seem  to  display  itself  in  its  strength  rather  than  in  its 
weakness.  The  license  of  his  father's  court  shrank 
away  from  the  sight  of  the  holy  sovereign.  The  con- 
cubines of  the  late  Emperor,  even  his  daughters  and 
their  paramours,  disappeared  from  the  sacred  precincts 
of  the  palace.  Louis  stood  forward  the  reformer,  not 
the  slave  of  the  clergy.  To  outward  appearance,  like 
Charlemagne,  he  was  the  Pope,  or  rather  tlie  Caliph 
of  his  realm.  He  condescended  to  sit  in  council  with 
his  bishops,  but  he  was  the  ostensible  head  of  the  coun- 
cil ;  his  c<Hnmissioners  were  still  bearers  of  unresisted 
commands  to  ecclesiastical  as  to  temporal  princes.  Yet 
the  discerning  eye  might  detect  the  coming  change. 
The  ascendency  is  passing  from  the  Emperor  to  the 
bishops.  It  is  singular,  too,  that  the  nobles  almost 
disappear;  in  each  transaction,  temporal  as  well  as 
ecclesiastical,  the  bishops  advance  into  more  distinct 
prominence,  the  nobles  recede  into  obscurity.  The 
great  ecclesiastics,  too,  are  now  almost  all  of  Teutonic 
race.  The  effete  and  dissolute  Roman  hierarchy  has 
died  away.  German  ambition  seizes  the  high  places 
in  the  church ;  Grerman  force  animates  their  counsels. 
The  great  prelates,  Ebbo  of  Rheims,  Agobard  of 
Lyons,  Theodolf  of  Orleans,  are  manifestly  of  Teu- 
tonic descent.  Benedict  of  Aniane  is  the  assumed 
name  of  Witiza,  son  of  the  Gothic  Count  of  Mage- 

1  Louis  was  a  serioiis  num.  When  at  ih^  banquet  the  Jonglan  aad 
nimes  made  the  whole  board  bunt  oat  intk  laaghter,  Loob  was  nerrt 
leentoi 
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lone;  Benedict,  the  most  ligOFoos  of  ascetics,  who 
stooped  to  the  name,  but  thought  the  rule  of  tiie 
elder  Benedict  of  Nurda  &r  below  monastic  perfec- 
tion. The  bastard  descendants  of  Charles  Martel  ap- 
pear, two  of  them  even  now,  not  as  kings  or  nobles^ 
but  as  abbots  or  monks ;  compelled,  perhaps,  to  shroud 
themselves  from  the  jealousy  of  the  legitimate  race  bj 
this  disqualification  for  temporal  rule,  only  to  exer- 
cise a  more  powerful  influence  through  thdr  sacred 
character.^  Adalhard,  Wala,  Bemarius,  were  the  seas 
of  Bemhard,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Charles  Martd. 
Adalhard,  Abbot  of  Corvey,  and  Bemarius,  were  al- 
ready monks :  the  Count  Wala  was  amongst  the  most 
honored  counsellors  of  Charlemagne.  The  nomina* 
tion  of  Louis  to  the  sole  empire  had  not  been  unop- 
posed. Count  Wala,  some  of  the  higher  prdates, 
Theodolf  of  Orleans,  no  doubt  Wala's  own  brothers 
Adalhard  and  Bemarius,  would  have  pr^erred,  and 
were  known  or  suspected  to  have  pressed  upon  the 
Emperor  the  young  Bemhard,  the  s(m,  whom  Charie- 
magne  had  Intimated,  or  might  have  legitimated,  of 
the  elder  Pepin,  rather  than  the  monk-King  of  Aqui- 
taine.  Wala  indeed  had  hastened,  after  the  death  of 
Charlemagne,  to  pay  his  earliest  homage  at  Orleans 
to  Louis.  He  thought  it  more  safe,  however,  to  shave 
his  imperilled  head,  and  become  a  monk.  The  whole 
family  was  proscribed.  Adalhard  was  banished  to  die 
island  of  Noirmoutiers ;  Bemarius  to  Lerins ;  The<H 
drada  and  Ghmdrada  the  sisters,  Gundrada,  who  alone 
▲«f.i.        had  preserved  her  chastity  in  the  licentioos 

iFnnokfp.^  H«  obMTM  Airth«r:  **Dielii8tig«nGMdlam  Kvli 
Hof,  die  Bnhlen  BtHaer  TCchter,  denem  Lndwig  mit  wfaier  HefllgUt,  lie- 
hflrlidi  war,  koimtoo  natariioli  den  Blbelleeer  und  PMlmsmger  oidkt  aa  dk 
ttteOe  Kaila  wnnachen.**    Politics  make  atianice  coalitional 
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court  of  Charlemagne,  were  ignominiously  dismissed 
from  the  court.^ 

A  diet  at  Aix-larChapelle  was  among  the  earliest 
acts  of  Louis  the  Pious.  From  this  council  commis^ 
doners  were  despatched  throughout  the  empire  to  re- 
ceive complaints  and  to  redress  all  acts  of  oppression.^ 
Multitudes  were  found  who  had  been  imrighteously 
despoiled  of  their  property  or  liberty  by  the  counts 
or  other  powerful  nobles.  The  higher  clergy  were 
not  exempted  from  this  inquest,  nor  the  monasteries. 
In  how  many  stem  and  vindictive  hearts  did  this  in- 
quest sow  the  baleful  seed  of  dissatisfaction  I 

The  Emperor  is  not  only  the  supreme  justiciary  in 
his  Grallic  and  German  realm ;  it  is  his  unquestioned 
right,  it  is  his  duty,  to  decide  between  the  Pope  and 
his  rebellious  subjects  —  on  the  claims  of  Popes  to 
their  throne.  Leo  III.  had  apparently  bestowed  the 
imperial  crown  on  Charlemagne,  had  recreated  the 
Western  Empire ;  but  he  had  been  obliged  to  submit 
to  the  judicial  award  of  Charlemagne.  He  is  again 
a  suppliant  to  Louis  for  aid  against  the  Romans  and 
must  submit  to  his  haughty  justice.  Whether,  as 
suggested,  the  prodigality  of  Leo  had  led  to  intolerar 
ble  exactions  —  whether  he  had  tyrannically  exercised 
his  power,  or  the  turbulent  Romans  would  bear  no 
control  —  (these  animosities  must  have  had  a  deeper 
root  than  the  disappointed  ambition  of  Pope  Hadrian's 
nephews)  —  a  conspiracy  was  formed  to  depose  Pope 

^  **  Qam  inter  Tenereos  palatii  irdoreB  et  Javenum  Tennstates,  etiam 
inter  ddidamm  mnlcentia,  et  inter  omnis  libidinis  bUndimenta,  tola  meniK 
(at  credimns)  reportare  pndidtispalmam/'— Vtt  Adalli.  apnd  Perti,ii. 
p.  027.  Theodrada  liad  been  married;  as  a  widow,  oonld  only  claim  tlie 
Moondary  praise  of  unblemished  virtae. 

*  See  the  Constitatio,  Bouquet,  vi.  p.  410 
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Leo,  and  to  put  him  to  death.  Leo  attempted  to  sap- 
press  the  tmnults  with  unwonted  rigor :  he  seiaed  and 
publicly  executed  the  heads  of  the  adverse  fiustion.^ 
The  city  burst  out  in  rebellion.  Rome  became  a 
scene  of  plunder,  carnage,  and  conflagration.  Litel- 
ligence  was  rapidly  conveyed  to  the  court  of  Louis. 
King  Bemhard,  who  had  been  among  the  first  to  ren- 
der his  allegiance  to  his  uncle  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  had 
been  confirmed  in  the  government  of  Italy.  He  was 
commanded  to  interpose,  as  the  delegate  of  the  Em« 
peror.  Bemhard  fell  ill  at  Rome,  but  sent  a  rq>ort 
by  the  imperial  officer,  the  Count  Gerhard,  to  the 
sovereign.  With  him  went  a  humble  mission  firom 
the  Pope,  to  deprecate  the  displeasure  of  tha^  sover- 
eign, expressed  at  the  haste  and  cruelty  of  hL>  execu- 
tions, and  to  answer  the  charge  made  against  him  by 
the  adverse  Action.  No  sooner  had  King  Bemhard 
withdrawn  from  Rome  than,  on  the  illness  of  Leo,  a 
new  insurrection  broke  out.  The  Romans  sallied  forth, 
plundered  and  burned  the  farms  on  the  Pope's  estates 
in  the  neighborhood.  They  were  only  compelW  to 
peace  by  the  armed  interference  of  the  Duke  of  Spcleto. 
The  death  of  Leo,  and,  it  should  seem,  the  unp^^ 
jiiiMi2,8i6.  lar  election  of  his  successor,  Stephen  TV., 
exasperated  rather  than  allayed  the  tumults.  Ste- 
phen's first  acts  were  to  make  the  Romans  swear 
fealty  to  the  Emperor  Louis ;  ^  to  despatch  a  mission, 
excusing,  on  account  of  the  popular  tumults,  his  con- 
jQiieS2.  secration  without  the  approbation  of  the  Em- 
peror, or  the  presence  of  his  l^ates.*    In  the  thir^ 

1  A.D.  815,  Egiohardf  sub  ann. 

*  Thegan.,  VH.  Hludovici,  iL  Mi. 

*  **  ICiMis  interim  duobtu  legatis,  qoi  quasi  pro  aiiA  oonaMcatKUM  iapt 
ratori  aoggaiereiit.*'— I^finbard.  ami.  816. 
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month  of  his  poodficste  Stephen  was  compelled  to  take 
refiige,  or  se^  protection,  at  the  firet  of  the  Emperary 
agaiikst  his  intractable  sobjects.^  He  was  reeetTed  in 
lUi^ms  with  splendid  comtesr,  and  with  his  own  hand 
crowned  the  emperor.  Thos  the  iugitiTe  from  his  own 
city  aspires  to  ratify  the  will  of  Charlemagne,  the 
choice  <^  the  whole  empire,  the  hereditaij  right  of 
Louis  to  the  throne  of  the  Western  world.  In  Rome 
the  awe  of  Louis  commanded  at  least  some  temporary 
cessation  of  the  conflict,  and  a  genoal  anmesty.  Ste- 
phen returned  to  Rome,  accompanied  by  those  who 
had  been  the  most  daring  and  obstinate  r^Is  against 
his  predecessor  Leo  and  the  Chorch.*  Steph^i  died 
soon  after  his  retom  to  Rome. 

On  his  death  Paschal  I.  was  chosen  by  the  impa- 
tient clergy  and  people,  and   compelled  to  Jm.  m,  si? 
assume  the  Pontificate  without  the  Imperial  eiua  i. 
sanction.     But  Paschal  was  too  prudent  to  make  com- 

1  The  poet  disgaiaet  tbe  flight  of  Stephen;  he  oomet  to  Bheime  tX  the 
inriUtion  of  Loois:  — 

M  Turn  jalMl  aodri  liom»n>  ab  Mda  patronam." 

The  intexriew  is  described  in  his  most  florid  style.  He  makes  the  Popt 
draw  A  comparison  between  his  visit  and  that  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  to 
Solomoo:  — 

^  Bex  taoMii  ante  Mgaz  fleiato  popllta  adormt 
Terqna  qnatarque,  Del  ■!▼•  Id  honor*  P«tri, 
SoMlpit  huno  rapplex  Stephann«,  maalbiuqao  MermMs 

Sablevai  e  tentL,  badat  ora  libeni, 
Nnno  ooolof,  none  ora,  caput,  nono  peotora,  ooUa, 
BaaiataltamtriBexqaonMrqiiepiiit.'*~U  S2L 

AH  aoconnts  agree  in  the  festivities.    The  poet  says — 

'*  Poonla  dflnsa  volant,  tangitqao  Tolentla  Baoohos  Oorda.'*  — 11. 827. 

The  pions  king  was  not  avene  to  wine.  Fonck  erroneously  ascribes 
8tq>hen*s  Jonmey  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Pope*s  desire  of  crowning  ths 
Emperor. 

*  '^  Qoi  illic  captivitate  tenebantor,  propter  scelera  et  miqutatet  soaff 
qnas  hi  sanctam  Eccleaiam  Bomanam  et  erga  dominom  LeoDsm  Pf pr'*^ 
hiYit 
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mon  cause  with  the  Romans  in  this  prematare 
tion  of  their  independence;  he  sent  a  deprecatofj 
embassy  across  the  Alps,  throwing  the  Uame  or  iht 
disloyal  precipitancy  of  the  pec^le.  The  Romans  re- 
ceived a  grave  admonition  not  again  to  <^[^d  against 
the  majesty  of  the  Empire. 

Lonis  the  Pions  held  his  plenary  Conrt  a  second 
time  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  four  great  acts  of  this 
Dtot  »t  ii»te  Council  were  amomr  the  boldest  and  most  com- 
jiiij,Aj».8i7.  prehensive  ever  submitted  to  a  great  T^afmial 
assembly.  The  Emperor  was  still  in  theoiy  the  sole 
legislator;  not  only  were  the  secret  suggestions,  but 
the  initiatoiy  motions  in  the  Council,  from  the  supreme 
power.  It  might  seem,  that  in  the  three  acts  which 
regarded  the  hierarchy,  the  Emperor  legislated  for  the 
Church ;  but  it  was  in  truth  the  Church  l^islating  far 
herself  through  the  Emperor.  It  was  Teutonised 
Latin  Christianity  organizing  the  whole  transalpbe 
Church  with  no  r^ard  to  the  Western  Ponti£  The 
vast  reforms  comprehended  at  once  the  whole  deig^ 
and  the  monasteries.  It  was  the  completion,  ratifica- 
tion, extension  of  Charlemagne's  scheme,  a  scheme  by 
its  want  of  success  or  universalis  still  waiting  its  con- 
summation. Chrodogang,  Bishop  of  Mets,  another 
ohmohiawi.  Teuton,  had,  under  the  last  Merovingians 
and  Pepin,  asjHred  to  bring  the  clergy  to  live  together 
under  the  canonical  discipline.  Charlemagne  had  giv- 
^i  the  sanction  of  his  authority  to  this  plan.  Now  the 
Archbishops  and  Bishops  are  invested  in  autocratic 
power  to  extend,  if  not  absolutely  to  enforce  this  rigor- 
ous mode  of  life  on  all  the  Priesthood.^     The  sumptu- 

'  WaIa,  the  exiled  counsellor  of  Chariemagne,  hereafter  to  enooeed  te 
the  Influence  of  Benedict  of  Aniane,  held  the  same  ecokaiaatioal  aotiooa  m 
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miy  laws  were  universal,  minute;  the  prohibition  to 
b^ir  arms ;  the  proscription  of  their  worldly  ]K)mp,  of 
their  belts  studded  with  gold  and  precious  stones ;  their 
brilliant  and  fine  apparel ;  their  gilded  spurs.  But  if 
stripped  of  their  pomp,  it  is  only  to  increase  immeasur- 
ably their  power.  If  the  sacerdotal  army  is  to  be 
arrayed  under  more  rigid  order  and  under  more  abso- 
lute command,  it  is  only  that  it  may  be  more  efiSdent. 
Church  property  is  strictly  inviolable.  11.  The  mon- 
asteries (which  it  might  have  seemed  the  sole  object  of 
Louis,  since  his  accession,  to  endow  with  ampler 
wealth)^  are  submitted  to  the  iron  rule  of  Benedict  of 
Aniane.  III.  This  hierarchy,  so  reformed,  so  reinvig- 
orated,  aspires  to  sever  itself  entirely  from  the  state. 
A  special  CSapitular  asserted  their  full  and  independent 
rights.  The  election  of  Bishops  was  to  be  in  the 
clergy  and  the  commonalty ;  that  of  the  abbots  in  the 
bro^erhood  of  monks.  The  Crown,  the  nobles,  sur- 
rendered or  were  excluded  from  all  interposition.  The 
right  of  patronage,  even  in  nobles  who  built  churches 
on  their  own  domain,  was  limited  to  the  nomination : 
once  instituted,  only  the  Bishop  could  depose  or  expel 
the  priests.  The  whole  property  of  the  Church  was 
under  their  indefeasible,  irresponsible  administration. 
The  Teutonic  aristocracy  of  the  Church  maintained  its 
lofty  tone.  No  unfree  man  could  be  admitted  to  holy 
orders;  if  he  stole  into  orders,  might  be  degraded  and 

Id  tbs  rigorous  sabordination  of  monka  and  clergj  to  rule.  He  denonncM 
eren  the  coort  chaplains:  ^ Quonim  itaque  vita  neqae  sub  regain  est  mon- 
achonun,  neqne  sub  episcopo  militat  canonic^,  prsasertim  cum  nulla  alia 
tirocinia  sint  ecdesianun,  quam  sub  his  duobus  ordinibus,**  ti  $eq,  —  Vita 
Wale,  Pertz,  ii.  660. 

1  In  the  Begesta,  during  the  first  years  of  L&ais,  it  is  difficult  to  find  oaf 
the  public  acts,  among  the  long  succession  of  grants  to  churches  and  mon 
ssteriei.— Boehmer,  Regeeta,  Frankfort,  1888. 
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rMtored  to  his  lord.  If  the  Bishop  would  ordain  i 
/slave,  he  must  be  first  emancipated  before  the  whole 
Charch  and  the  people.  Yet  were  there  provisionB  to 
limit  abuses  as  well  as  to  increase  power.  The  diree- 
fold  division  of  the  church  revenues  is  enacted,  two- 
thirds  to  the  poor,  one  to  the  monks  and  clergy.  The 
clergy  are  prohibited  from  receiving  donations  or  be- 
quests to  the  wrong  of  near  relations.  None  were  to 
be  received  into  monasteries  in  order  to  obtain  their 
propeit/.  Church  treasures  might  on  one  account 
only  be  pawned  —  the  redemption  of  captives.  Youths 
of  either  sex  were  not  to  be  persuaded  to  rec^ve  the 
tonsure  or  take  the  veil  without  consent  of  their  par- 
ents. All  these  laws  are  enacted  by  the  Emperor  in 
council  for  the  whole  empire,  almost  tantamount  to 
Latin  Christendom ;  of  approbation,  ratification,  con- 
firmation by  the  Pope,  not  one  word ! 

The  Council  Diet  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  having  thus 
sucoaMfcmto  '^slatcd  for  the  Church,  contemplated  the 
ti>.«a>|dra.  dangers  of  the  State.  The  accidental  fidl  of 
a  gallery  had  endangered  the  life  of  the  Emperor;  he 
was  seriously  hurt  What,  the  wiser  men  bethought 
them,  or  had  long  before  thought,  were  the  Emperor 
thus  suddenly  cut  ofi*,  had  been  the  fate  of  the  Empire  ? 
They  clearly  foresaw  the  danger  of  the  old  Teutonic 
principle,  which  had  been  threatened  even  under 
Charlemagne  —  eqaal  division  among  the  three  sons 
of  Louis.  The  mother  of  these  three  sons,  as  well  as 
their  closer  adherents,  might  look  with  profound  solici- 
tude at  the  rivalry  of  Bemhard,  son  of  Pepin,  whom 
some  of  the  most  powerfiil  had  in  their  hearts,  probably 
in  their  counsels,  designated  as  the  successor  of  Charle- 
magne.    The  Council  must  not  separate  without  regit 
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lating  the  succession  of  the  Empire.  His  counsellors 
urged  this  upon  Louis.  ^^  I  love  my  sons  with  equal 
affection;  but  I  must  not  sacrifice  the  unity  of  the 
Empire  to  my  love.''  He  laid  this  question  before  the 
CSounci],  —  ^^  Is  it  right  to  delay  a  measure  on  which 
depends  the  wel&re  of  the  state  ?  "  **  That/'  was  the 
universal  acclamation,  ^^  which  is  necessary  or  profitable 
brooks  no  delay."  But  such  determination  must  be 
made  with  due  solemnity.  A  fast  of  three  days,  prayer 
for  divine  grace,  is  ordered  by  the  pious  Emperor. 
After  these  three  days  the  decree  was  promulgated.  It 
proclaimed  the  great  principle  of  primogeniture.  The 
whole  empire  fell  in  its  undivided  sovereignty,  at  the 
death  of  Louis,  to  his  eldest  son,  Lothair.  Two  royal 
appanages  were  assigned,  with  the  title  of  King,  to 
Pepin  IL,  Aquitaine,  the  Basque  Provinces,  the  March 
of  Toulouse,  four  Countships  in  Septimania  and  Bur- 
gundy: to  Louis,  the  third  son,  Bavaria,  Bohemia, 
Carinthia,  the  Slavian  and  Avarian  provinces  subject 
to  the  Franks.  But  the  younger  sons  were  every  year 
to  pay  homage  and  offer  gifts  to  the  Emperor.  With- 
out his  consent  they  could  not  make  war  or  peace,  send 
envoys  to  foreign  lands,  or  contract  marriage.  If 
either  died  without  heirs,  his  appanage  fell  back  to  the 
Empire.  If  he  should  leave  more  sons  than  one,  the 
people  were  to  choose  one  for  their  king,  the  Emperor 
to  confirm  the  election.  If  one  of  the  younger  brc  til- 
ers should  take  arms  against  the  Emperor,  he  was  to 
be  admonished ;  if  contumacious,  deposed. 

This  decree  was  fatal  to  Bemhard,  the  son,  by  a  con- 
nibine,  of    Pepin,^  who  still  held,  by  the  unrevoked 

1  Funck  observes  that  illegitimate  is  an  imknoim  word;  the  term  If 
wnaUy  ex  anciU&. 
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^^fg^it^g^  grant  of  Charlemagne,  the  kingdcou  of  Itafy. 
kiBffiD  i«47  jj^  alone  was  not  summoned,  had  no  place, 
in  the  great  council  of  Aix-la-ChapeUe.  In  the  decree 
there  was  a  total,  inauspicious,  significant  silence  as  to 
his  name.  And  this  was  the  return  for  the  eailj  and 
ready  allegiance  which  he  had  sworn  to  Louis,  his 
fidelity  in  the  affidrs  of  Rome.  Bemhard  had  nothing 
lefi;  but  the  energy  of  despair.  Italy,  weary  and  indig- 
nant, seemed  ready  to  cast  off  the  transalpine  yoke. 
The  Lombards  may  have  aspired  to  restore  their  ruined 
kingdom.  Two  great  Bishops,  Anselm  of  Milan,  Wdf- 
hold  of  Cremona,  and  many  of  the  nobles,  tend^ed 
him  their  allegiance,  as  their  independent  soTereign. 
The  cities  and  people  as  fiir  as  the  Po  were  ready  « 
were  compelled  to  take  the  oath  of  fealty.  Pope 
Paschal  was  believed  at  least  not  unfiiendly  to  the 
ambitious  views  of  Bemhard.  He  was  not  without 
powerfiil  partisans  beyond  the  Alps.  Theodulf,  Bishq» 
of  Orleans,  was  still  faithful  to  his  cause.  Wala  and 
his  brothers  were  at  least  suspected  of  the  same  trea* 
sonable  inclinations ;  the  three  were  placed,  each  in  his 
convent,  under  more  rigid  care. 

But  Louis  raised  an  overpowering  force ;  the  Lorn 
Daftatuid  bavds  wcrc  not  united.  The  Count  of  Bres- 
B«miuurd.  da,  the  Bishop  Rathald  of  Verona,  retired 
across  the  Alps  to  the  Emperor.  The  powerful  dukes 
of  Friuli  and  Spoleto  adhered  to  the  Imperial  cause. 
Bemhard  had  nothing  \eh  but  submission.  He  passed 
the  Alps,  and  threw  himself  at  his  uncle's  feet  at 
Gh&lons  on  the  Saone.^     The  mild  Louis  interposed  to 

1  Fanck  UMrts  that  the  Empress  Henningard  decojed  him  oirar  tli 
Alpe,  with  promise  of  ftill  pardon.  I  do  not  think  that  hie  eotfaorities  bsii 
blm  out  — p.  66,  and  note. 
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mitigate  the  capital  sentence  pronounced  against  the 
rebel  and  the  leaders  of  his  party  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
His  sterner  counsellors,  it  is  said  the  implacable  Her- 
mingard,  insisted  that  Bemhard  shoold  be  incapacitated 
for  futore  acts  of  ambition  hj  the  loss  of  his  ejot. 
The  punishment  was  so  cruelly  or  unskilfully  executed, 
that  he  died  of  exhaustion  or  a  broken  heart  Apfiii6,a8. 
Some  <^  the  rebellious  leaders  sufPered  the  same  penal* 
ty:  one  died  like  Bemhard.  The  traitor  Bishops, 
Orleans,  Milan,  Cremona,  were  shut  up  in  monasteries. 
Now,  too,  were  the  three  natural  sons  of  Charlemagne, 
Drogo,  Hugh,  and  Thierry,  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
tonsure.  Louis  had  sworn  to  be  their  guardian;  the 
pious  Emperor  forced  them  to  perpetual  holy  impris- 
onment. 

Lothair,  the  ddest  son  of  Louis,  now  crowned,  by 
the  sole  authority  of  Louis,  King  of  Italy,  as-  Lothmirktog 
somed  the  dominion  of  the  Peninsula.  But  ^  ^•^• 
the  turbulent  state  of  the  whole  country  compelled  him 
to  return  to  Germany,  and  to  demand  succor  in  men 
and  arms  from  his  father.  Rome  was  not  behind  the 
rest,  as  will  speedily  appear,  in  acts  of  violence  and  in- 
subordination. 

So  fiur  the  son  of  Charlemagne  had  reigned  in  splen- 
dor, in  justice,  in  firmness,  in  wisdom.  He  dmUi  ot  th* 
had  been  the  legislator  of  the  Empire,  both  HembaUni- 
as  to  its  religious  and  temporal  affitirs.  He  had,  it 
might  seem,  secured  the  succession  in  his  house;  he 
had  suppressed  all  rebellion  with  a  strong  hand,  had 
only  yielded  to  mercilessness,  which  could  not  injure 
him  in  the  estimation  of  his  Teutonic  subjects.  On 
the  death  of  his  wife  Hermingard  his  mind  was  shaken, 
if  not  partially  disturbed;    his  old  religious  feelin^rg 
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came  back  in  all  their  rigour ;  it  was  feared  that  the 
pious  Emperor  would  abdicate  the  throne,  and  n^in 
into  a  monastery.  His  counsellors,  to  bind  him  to 
the  world,  persuaded  him  to  take  a  second  wife.  Hia 
choice  was  made  with  a  singular  union  of  the  indifler- 
ence  of  a  monk  and  the  arbitrary  caprice  of  an  Eastero 
Mwriiftor  sultan.^  The  Surest  dau^ters  of  the  nobles 
r«b.  819.  were  assembled  for  his  inqpection.^  Tlie  mon- 
arch was  at  once  captivated  by  the  surpasdng  beauty 
of  Judith,  daughter  of  the  Bavarian  Count  Wippo.^ 
Judith  was  not  only  the  most  beautiftil,  according  to 
the  flattering  testimony  of  bishops  and  abbots,  she  wis 
the  most  highly  educated  woman  of  the  time.  SI» 
played  on  the  organ  ;  she  danced  with  perfect  grace; 
she  was  eloquent  as  well  as  learned.  The  uxorkia 
monarch  yielded  himself  up  to  his  blind  passion. 

From  this  time  a  strange  feebleness  comes  over  the 
Dtoiof  character  of  Louis.  The  third  year  after 
Aug.  822.  his  marriage  the  great  diet  of  the  Empre  is 
summoned  to  Attigny-on-the^Aisne,  not  to  take  counsel 
for  the  defence,  extension,  or  consolidation  of  the  Em- 
pire ;  not  to  pass  ecclesiastical  or  civil  laws,  but  to 
witness  the  humiliating  public  penance  of  the  Emperc^. 
His  sensitive  conscience  had  long  been  pr^ng  upon 
him;  it  reproached  him  with  the  barbarous  Uinding 
and  death  c^  his  nephew  Bemhard ;  the  chastisement 
of  the  insurgent  Bish<^s ;  the  presumptuous  restraint 
which  he  had  imposed  on  the  holy  monks  Adalhard, 

^  **  Timebator  a  multis,  ne  regium  veUet  relinquere  gnbeniacaliiB. 
raudemque  eonun  voluntati  satisfadens,  et  andique  adductas  prooaum 
Alias  inspicieiiB,  Judith,  flliam  Wipponis."  —  AttroDomus,  c  S2. 

^  *'  InspectiB  pleriflque  nobiliam  filiabus.**  —  Eginbaid,  p.  SS3. 

*  **  The  marriage  was  but  four  months  after  the  death  of  Henniqgaid.' 

Agobard,  Oper.  ii.  p.  65. 
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Wak,  Beraaiiiis;  the  enforced  tonsure  of  his  fiither*! 
three  8(»i8. 

£yea  m  his  own  time,  this  act  of  Louis  was  com- 
pared by  admiring  Churchmen  with  the  memorable 
penance  of   Theodosius    the   Great.      How  p^Mum  tt 
great  the  difference  between  the  crimes  and  ^^*^ 
character  of  the  men  I     Theodosius,  in  a  transport  of 
passion,  had  ordered  the  promiscuous  massacre  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  a  flourishing  city.     Bernhard  and 
his  partisans  had  forfeited  their  lives  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  Franks:    the  Emperor  had   interposed, 
though  vainly  and  weakly,  only  to  mitigate  the  penalty. 
His  offence  against  Adalhard  and  Wala  was  banish- 
ment from^  the  court,  confinement  to  monasteries  of 
men  who  had  aimed  at  excluding  him  from  the  Em- 
pire, whose  abihties  and  influence  he  might  still  dread.^ 
And  for  these  delinquencies  the  trembling  son    of 
Charlemagne,  the  lord  of  his  Empire,  stood  weeping 
and  imploring  the  intercession  of  the  clergy,  and  en* 
deavored  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Heaven  by  prodigal 
almsgiving  and  the  most  abject  acts  of  penitence.^     He 
supplicated  the  forgiveness   of  Adalhaixl  and  Wola, 
whom  he  had  already  recalled  to  his  court,  Wala,  now 
that  Benedict  of  Aniane  was  dead,  speedily  to  assume 
absolute  power  over  the  mind  of   Louis.*      Against 
them  it  would  be  difficult  to  show  how  he  had  grievously 
sinned.     He  deplored  his  having  compelled  the  sons  of 

1  **  Timebctor  flolm  qaAm  maxima  WaU,  inmmi  apud  Karolum  Impa- 
ratoram  habitus  loci,  ne  forte  aliqoid  sinistnim  contra  imperatortm  molt- 
retnr.*'  — Aatronomos,  ii.  p.  618.    Pertz,  ii. 

*  *'  Eleemoejmamm  etiam  largitione  plurimarum,  sed  et  senrorum  Chriitl 
oradonnm  instantiA,  necnon  et  propria  satiafactionef  adeo  diTinitatem  libf 
placaie  cmabat,  quasi  hsc  qu«  super  unumquemque  legaliter  decucun* 

ant,  soa  geeta  Aierant  crudeUtate."  —  p.  626. 

•  *"  Y«B«na>atiir  passba  aecmidai  a  Cesare.**  — Yit  Walsi,  p.  IM. 
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Charlemagne  to  the  tonsure.  If  we  respect  the  omsci* 
entious  scmples  which  indaced  Louis  publicly  to  own 
his  offences,  to  seek  reconciliation  widi  his  enemies, 
some  compassion  and  more  contempt  mingle  with  that 
respect  when  we  see  him  thus  prostrating  the  imperial 
dignity  at  the  feet  of  the  hierarchy.  The  penance  of 
Theodosius  was  the  triumph  of  religion  over  the  pride 
and  cruelty  of  man  —  a  noble  remorse ;  in  Louis  it 
was  the  slaveiy  of  superstition :  he  had  lost  all  mond 
discrimination  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  <£  his  own 
guilt  The  slightest  act  of  authority  against  monk  or 
priest  is  become  a  crime,  reconciliation  with  Heaveo 
only  to  be  obtained  by  propitiating  their  favor. 

The  hierarchy  fidled  not  to  discover  the  hour  of  the 
monarch's  weakness.  At  the  autumnal  Diet  four  great 
ecclesiastical  councils  were  summoned  to  meet  at  Pen- 
tecost in  the  following  year,  to  treat  of  a&irs  of 
religion  and  the  abuses  of  the  civil  power*  Among 
the  crimes  which  it  was  determined  to  suppress  was 
the  granting  of  mcmasteries  to  laymen ;  the  grants  of 
Church  property  at  pleasure  to  the  vassals  of  the 
Crown,  without  consent  of  the  bishops.  Thus  the 
bishops  aspired  to  be  co-legislators  in  the  diets,  sole 
legislators  in  the  councils  of  which  themselves  deter- 
mined the  powers. 

Yet  even  in  his  j»rostrate  humiliation  before  the 
transalpine  clergy,  Louis,  through  his  son  Lothair,  is 
exercising  full  sovereignty  over  Rome.  Lothair,  acccnn- 
panied  by  Wala,  now  at  once  the  confidential  adviser 
of  Louis  in  the  highest  matters,  had  descended  into 
Italy  to  command  disquieted  Rome  into  peace.  He 
had  received  the  crown  fix)m  the  obsequious  Pope. 
Hardly,  however,  had  Lothair  recrossed  the  Alps  when 
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he  was  overtaken  by  hasty  messengers  with  intelligence 
of  new  tumults. 

Two  men  of  the  highest  rank  (Theodoras,  the 
Primicerius  of  the  Church,  and  Leo,  the  Nomenda- 
tor,  who  had  held  high  Amotions  at  the  coronation  of 
Lothair)  had  been  sdzed,  dragged  to  the  Lateran  pair 
ace,  blinded,  and  afterwards  beheaded.  The  Pope 
was  openly  accused  of  this  inhuman  act.^  Two  im- 
perial commissioners,  Adelung,  Abbot  of  St.  Vedast, 
and  Hunfirid,  Count  of  Coire,  were  despatched  with 
fiill  powers  to  investigate  the  affair.  At  ^e  same  time 
came  envoys  from  the  Pope  to  the  court  of  Louis.' 
The  imperial  commissioners  were  baffled  in  their 
inquiry.  Paschal  reftised  to  produce  the  murderers ;  he 
asserted  that  they  were  guilty  of  no  crime  in  putting 
to  death  men  themselves  guilty  of  treason ;  he  secured 
them  by  throwing  around  them  a  half-sacred  character 
as  servants  of  the  Church  of  St.  Peter.*  Himself  he 
exculpated  by  a  solemn  expurgatorial  oath,  before 
thirty  bishops,  from  all  participation  in  the  deed.  The 
Emperor  received  with  respect  the  exculpation  Maj,  sai. 
of*  the  Pope.  But  Paschal  was  summoned  before  a 
higher  judgment:  he  died  immediately  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Emperor's  messengers.  The  Romans, 
though  Paschal  had  vied  with  his  predecessor,  Leo  III., 
in  his  magnificent  donati<ms  to  the  churches  of  Rome, 

^  Both  Leo  and  Theodoras  had  been  sent  as  ambassadors  by  Paschal, 
MM  to  the  Emperor,  the  other  to  Lothab:.— Eginhard.  **£i«nt  et  qui 
dioezent,  vel  Jossu  yd  consOio  Paschalis  Pontifids  rem  fhisse  perpetra- 
tam.*' — Eginhard,  Annal.  sab  ann.  828.  **Qaa  m  re  fiuna  Pondfids 
quoqne  hidebatur,  dam  ejas  consensai  totom  ascriberetor.*' — Astronom 
pwSOS. 

s  John,  Bishop  of  SUva  Candida;  the  librarian  Seigias;  Qoirinus  tiib> 
deacon,  Leo,  master  of  the  militarj. 

*  Thegan.,  Vit  Hludoyic  apad  Parts,  c.  80.    Bginhard  sab  ann. 

TOL.  u.  84 
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would  not  permit  his  burial  in  the  accustomed  places 
nor  with  the  usual  pomp.^ 

The  contest  for  the  vacant  see  arrayed  against  each 
other  the  two  factions  in  Rome  under  dieir  undi£^;u]9ed 
colors.  It  was  a  strife  between  a  transalpine  and  a 
jiiiM,8a4.  cisalpine,  a  Teutonic  and  a  Roman  inter* 
est  The  patricians,  the  nobles  of  Rome,  many  of 
Lombard  blood,  were  in  the  Imperialist  party ;  the 
plebeians,  the  conmions,  asserted  their  indep^idenoe, 
and  scorned  the  subservience  of  the  Popes.  They 
were  more  papal  than  the  Popes  themselves.  Wak, 
now  ruling  the  Emperor's  counsels,  had  remained  at 
Rome.  By  his  dexterous  management  Eugenius  pre- 
vailed over  his  rival,  Zin^nnus.  Yet  the  presence  of 
Lothair  was  demanded  to  overawe  the  city,  and  to 
Lothair  again  maintain  the  Imperialist  Pope.^  Lothair  is- 
in  Room.  g^^  jjjg  mandates  in  a  high  tone.  He  strcsig- 
ly  remonstrated  with  the  Pope  against  the  violence 
and  insults  suffered  by  all  who  were  &ithful  to  the 
oet.,  Not.  Emperor  and  friendly  to  the  Franks.  Some 
had  been  put  to  death,  others  made  the  laughin|*-stock 
of  their  enemies.  There  was  a  general  clamor  against 
the  Roman  pcmtifis  and  against  the  administrates  of 
justice.  By  the  ignorance  or  indolence  of  die  popes, 
by  the  insatiable  avarice  of  the  judges,  the  property  of 
many  Romans  had  been  unjustly  confiscated.  Lothair 
had  determined  to  redress  these  abuses.  By  his  su- 
preme authority  many  judgments  were  reversed ;  the 
confiscated  estates  restored  to  their  rightful  owners.  In 
other  words,  the  Ittiperialist  nobles  obtained  redress  of 
all  grievances,  real  or  imaginary.     The  heads  of  the 

1  Thegan. 

*  "  £«/^nfau,  vinoeDte  nobOiom  {Mrte,  ordinatnt  est"  —"Et^a^btad 
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popular  party  were  surrendered  and  sent  to  France. 
A  constitution  was  publicly  affixed  on  the  Vatican, 
regulating  the  election  of  the  Pope,  for  which  no  one  had 
a  su£Brage  but  a  Roman  of  an  approved  title  :  it  Coniniotion. 
thus  vested  the  election  in  the  nobles.^  Annual  reports 
were  to  be  made,  both  to  the  Pope  and  to  the  Emperor, 
on  the  administration  of  justice.  Each  of  the  senate 
or  people  was  to  declare  whether  he  would  live  accord- 
ing to  the  Roman,  the  Lombard,  or  the  Frankkh  law. 
On  the  Emperor's  arrival  at  Rome,  all  the  great  civil 
authorities  were  to  pay  him  feudal  service.  There  were 
other  provisions  for  tlie  maintenance  of  the  Papal 
estates,  and  prohibiting  plunder  on  the  vacancy  of  the 
see.  As  a  still  more  peremptwy  assertion  of  the  Im- 
perial supremacy,  the  unrepealed  statute  was  confirmed, 
that  no  Pope  should  be  consecrated  till  his  election  had 
been  ratified  by  the  Emperor.  The  Emperor  declared 
his  intention  of  sending  commissioners  firom  time  to 
time  to  watch  over  the  administration  of  the  laws, 
to  receive  appeals,  and  to  remedy  acts  of  wrong  or 
injustice.' 

But  while  the  Empire  thus  asserted  its  supremacy 
in  Rome,  beyond  the  Alps  it  was  gradually  orowtog 
sinking  into  decay.     The  vast  dominions  of  JJ^JStS^n 
Charlemagne,  notwithstanding  the  decree  of  ®'""*°*p*^ 
Aix-*la-Chapelle,  were  severing  into  independent,  soon 
to  become  hostile,  kingdoms.      The  imperial  power, 

1  The  Conttkntion  in  Sigonins,  Hist  Italic*;  and  in  Holatenins;  Labbt 
eom  Notis  Binii,  p.  1541,  sub  ann.    Bonqnet 

*  *^  Statatam  est  quoque  jnxta  antiqaoram  morem,  nt  ex  latere  imperar 
lorif  raitterentnr,  qui  jadidariam  potestatem  exercentes  justitiam  omnt 
populo  Querent,  et  tempore  quo  visnm  foret  imperatorif  leqoa  lanoe  pende- 
rent."  —  Apud  Bouquet,  vi.  410.  The  Kmperor  Henry  II.  afterwardB  ai* 
fealed  to  this  constHntion.  —  EUendorf,  p^Sl. 
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oat  of  which  grew  the  unity  of  the  whole,  was  losmg 
its  awM  reverenoe*  The  Emperor  was  bat  one  of 
many  sovereigns,  with  the  title,  bat  less  and  less  of  the 
substance,  of  preeminent  power.  The  rojal  authority 
itself  was  becoming  m(xe  precarioas  by  the  rise  of  the 
great  feudal  aristocracy;  uid  in  the  midst  o^  above 
great  part  of  that  aristocracy,  the  feudal  deigy  of 
France  and  (Germany  were  more  and  more  rapidlj 
advancing  in  strength,  wealth,  and  influence. 

In  the  miserable  civil  wars  which  distracted  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Pious,  in  the 
rebellions  of  his  sons,  in  the  degradation  of  the  impe- 
rial authority,  the  bishops  and  abbots  not  merely  take 
a  prominent  part,  but  appear  as  the  great  arbitefs,  as 
the  awarders  a[  empire,  tbd  deposers  of  kings. 

The  jealousies  of  the  sons  of  Loub  by  his  Queen 
Hermingard,  which  broke  out  into  open  insuirectioD, 
into  civil  wars  with  the  fiuJier,  began  with  the  birth  of 
his  son  by  the  Empress  Judith;^  and  became  more 
violent  and  irreconcilable  as  that  son,  afterwards 
Charles  the  Bald,  advanced  towards  adolescence. 
These  jealousies  arose  out  of  the  ^prehension,  that 
in  the  partition  of  the  Empire,  according  to  Franki^ 
usage  confirmed  by  Charlemagne,  on  the  deadi  or 
demise  of  Louis,  some  share,  and  that  more  than  a 
just  share,  should  be  extorted  by  the  dominant  influ- 
ence of  the  beautiful  stepmother  firom  the  uxorious 
Emperor.  Louis  was  thought  to  be  completely  ruled 
B«rniurdof  ^7  ^^  '^'^  *^^  ^^^  fitvorito,  Bemhard,  Duke 
Bepttmuiu.  ^f  Septimauia.  Rumors,  of  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  know  the  truth,  accused  Duke  Bemhard 
not  only  of  swaying  the  counsels,  but  of  dishonoring  Ihe 
1  Gharies,  bom  June  IS,  SSS,  at  FhrnUbit. 
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bed,  of  Ids  master.^  The  boos  of  Lorn  pcopagtted 
these  degradiog  rqxirtB,  and  indignftntlj  complaiiied 
that  the  bastard  offi^nng  of  Duke  Bernhard  should 
aspire  to  part  of  their  inheritance.  Bnt  to  Doke 
Bernhard  the  nnsnspecting  Loois,  berides  the  caret 
of  empire,  introsted  the  education  of  his  son  Charles. 
He  had  dismissed  all  his  old  connsellors :  Abbot  Elia- 
achar,  the  chancellor;  the  chief  chaplain,  Hildoin; 
Jesse,  Bishop  of  Amiens ;  and  other  lay  officers  and 
ministers  of  the  conrt  Ebbo,  Archbishop  of  Bheims, 
most  withdraw  to  his  diocese.*  The  whole  time  of 
Lonis  seemed  to  be  indolently  whiled  away  between 
field-sports,  hunting  and  fishing  in  the  forest  of  Ar- 
dennes, and  the  most  rigid  and  punctilious  religious 
practices. 

These  melancholy  scenes  concern  Christian  history 
no  fiirther  than  as  displaying  the  growing  power  of  the 
clergy,  the  religion  of  Louis  gradually  quailing  into 
abject  superstition,  the  strange  fusion  and  incorpora- 
tion of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affidrs.  But  in  this 
consists  the  peculiar  and  distinctive  character  of  these 
times.  The  Church  gives  refuge  to,  or  punishes  and 
incapacitates,  by  its  disqualifying  vows,  the  victims  of 
political  animosity.  The  dethroned  Empress  is  forced 
into  a  convent.  Civil  incapacity  is  not  complete,  at 
least  is  not  absolutely  binding,  without  ecclesiastical 
censure.     The  Pope  himself  appears  in  person :  prin« 

1  "  Thomm  occopavit.**  —Yit  Wala.  PasGhauiiB  Badbert,  the  fUendt 
partisan,  and  biographer  of  Wala,  is  the  fierce  accuser  of  the  queen,  tha 
ftuy,  tiie  adulteress;  and  of  Bernhard,  the  most  factious  monster,  the  de« 
filer  of  matrons,  the  cruel  bealt  —  Vit  Wal«.  **I1t  palatium  piottibu- 
lum,  nbi  moechia  dominatur,  adulter  regnat.**  Bernhard  is  even  accused 
of  a  design  to  murder  Louis  and  his  sons.  Thegan  declares  that  these 
ehaiges  were  all  lies  (p.  86):  "  Mentientes  omnia.^' 

s  Compare  Funck,  p.  102. 
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eipally  by  his  influence,  Louis  is  abandoned  by  liif 
army,  and  left  at  the  mercy  of  his  rebellions  sons. 
The  d^aded  monarch,  recalled  to  his  thnme,  wiO 
not  resume  his  power  without  the  remoyal  of  the 
ecclesiastical  censure. 

The  first  overt  act  of  rebellion  by  the  elder  sons  of 
Louis,  chiefly  Pepin  (for  Louis  held  a  doubtful  couiMi 
and  Lothair  was  yet  m  Italy),  was  the  refusal  of  the 
feudal  army  to  engage  in  the  perilous  and  nnprofitaUe 
war  in  Bretagne.^  Already  the  fond  and  uxorious 
father  had  awakened  jealousy  by  assigning  to  the  s<ni 
of  Judith  the  title  of  King  of  Alemania.^  Pqun, 
King  of  Aquitatne,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  tbe 
mutinous  forces.  The  Emperor,  with  a  few  loyal  fol- 
lowers (who,  though  like  the  rest  they  refbsed  to 
engage  in  the  Breton  war,  yet  would  not  abandon 
thdr  soTereign),  lay  at  Compidgne,  while  his  sons, 
with  the  mass  of  the  army,  were  encamped  three 
leagues  off  at  Verberie.  Around  Pepin  had  assem- 
bled the  discarded  ecclesiastical  ministers,  Elisachar, 
Wala,  Hilduin,  Jesse ;  with  Godfrey  and  Richard,  and 
the  Counts  Warin,  Lantbert,  Matfrid,  Hugo.  The 
demands  of  the  insurgents  wei'e  stem  and  peremptory: 
the  dismissal  and  pimishment  of  Duke  Bemhard,  the 
degradation  of  the  guilty  Judith.  Bemhard  made  his 
escape  to  the  south,  and  took  refuge  in  Barcelona; 
Judith,  by  the  Emperor's  advice,  retired  into  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Mary  of  Laon.  There  she  was  sdzed  by 
the  adherents  of  her  step-sons,  and  compelled  to  prom- 
ise that  she  would  use  all  her  influence,  if  she  had 
opportunity,  to  urge  the  Emperor  to  retire  to  a  cloister.' 

1  The  herrban  was  summoned  to  Rennes,  April  14,  810. 

«  Aug.  829,  At  Worms. 

'  **Qiuuii  usque  adeo  iDtentafam  per  diveni  generis  peeiiat invite  ad^fwn 
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Before  herself  was  set  the  drearj  altematiye  of  death 
or  of  taking  the  veil.  She  pronounced  the  fatal  vows ; 
and,  as  a  nun,  edified  by  her  repentance  and  Apru^sao. 
piety  the  sbters  of  St.  Radegonde  at  Poitiers.  To  the 
people  she  was  held  up  as  a  wicked  enchantress,  who 
by  her  potions  and  by  her  nnlawiul  bewitchments 
alone  could  have  so  swayed  the  soul  of  the  pious  Em- 
peror. Lothair,  the  King  of  Italy,  now  joined  his 
brothers,  and  approved  of  all  their  acts.  Deliberations 
were  held,  in  which  the  higher  ecclesiastics  Jesse, 
Bishop  of  Amiens ;  Hilduin,  Abbot  of  St.  Denys ; 
Wala  (by  the  death  of  his  brother  Adalhard  now 
Abbot  of  Corbey)  urged  the  stronger  measure,  the 
degradation  of  the  Emperor.  The  sons,  either  from 
fear  or  respect,  hesitated  at  this  extreme  course. 
Some  of  the  Imperial  ministers  were  punished ;  two 
brothers  of  the  Empress  forced  to  submit  to  the  ton- 
sure ;  and  Heribert,  brother  of  Duke  Bemhard,  blind- 
ed. In  a  general  Diet  of  the  Empire  at  Compidgne, 
Lothair  was  associated  with  his  father  in  the  Empire. 

But  the  unpopularity  of  Louis  with  the  Roman 
Gauls  and  ¥rith  the  Franks  of  Gaul  was  not  shared  by 
the  German  subjects  of  the  Empire.  Throughout  this 
contest,  the  opposition  between  the  Teutonic  and  the 
Gaulish  Franks  (the  French,  who  now  began  to  form 
a  different  society  and  a  different  language,  with  a 
stronger  Roman  character  in  their  institutions)  fore- 
showed the  inevitable  disunion  which  awaited  the 
Empire  of  Charlemagne.  In  the  Diet  of  Nimeguen 
the  cause  of  the  Emperor  prfMiominated  so  completely 

at  promitteret,  se,  si  copia  daretur  cum  imperatore  colloqtiendi  penaasu- 
fam  quatenufl  Imperator  abjectis  annis,  comisque  redsis  monasterio  mm 
eonfeiret  *'  —  Astron.  Yit.  Ludov.  a.d.  829. 
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that  Lotliair  would  not  listen  to  the  adyice  of  his  more 
desperate  followen  to  renew  the  war.^  He  yielded  to 
the  gentle  influence  of  his  fiulier,  and  abandoned,  with 
but  little  scrapie,  his  own  adherents  and  those  c£  hk 
brothers.  The  Emperor  and  his  son  a{^)eared  in  pub- 
lic as  entirely  reconciled.  Sentence  of  capital  condem- 
nation was  passed  on  all  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
proceedings  at  Compidgne.  Jesse,  Hilduin,  Walt, 
Matfirid  and  the  rest  were  in  custody  ;  and  it  was  tlie 
clemency  of  the  Emperor  rather  tluui  the  interpositioi 
of  Lothair  in  favor  of  his  partisans  which  pr(»x)gaed 
their  punishment  till  the  meeting  of  anoth^  Diet  at 
Aix-la-Chi4>eIle,  summoned  for  the  2d  of  Febroaij. 
Louis  returned  in  triumph  to  pass  the  winter  in  that 
d^tal.  His  first  act  was  to  release  his  wife  firom  her 
monastic  prison.  She  returned  from  Aquitaine,  bat 
the  scrupulous  Emperor  hesitated  to  restore  her  to  her 
conjugal  rights  while  the  impeachment  remained  upon 
her  honor,  perhaps  likewise  on  account  of  the  tows 
which  she  had  been  compdled  to  take.  On  the  solemn 
day  of  the  purificaticm  of  the  Virgin,  Judith  appeared 
(no  one  answering  the  citation  to  accuse  the  Empress 
of  adultery  or  witchery)  to  assert  her  own  puiitj. 
The  loyal  assembly  at  once  declared  that  no  accuser 
appeared  against  her ;  an  oath  was  tendered,  and  with- 
out further  inquiry  her  own  word  was  held  sufficient  to 
establish  her  spotless  virtue.  The  gentle  Louis  seised 
the  opportunity  of  mercy  to  commute  the  capital  pun- 
ishment of  all  the  conspirators  against  his  authority.' 

^  Fnack,  I  think,  do«s  not  make  out  Us  ease  of  the  cnft  of  Louk:  hi 
seems  to  haye  ibUowed  rather  than  guided  events. 

'  Hildnin  had  appeared  with  a  great  aimed  retinue  of  the  Tnwials  ef  thi 
abbeys  of  St  Denys,  St  Germain  de  Pr^  and  St  MMard.  — FDBck.^ 
111.    Jesse  of  Amiens  was  deposed  b/  a  eooncil  of  bishops,  beaded  bf 
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His  monkish  biographer  rebukes  bis  too  great  lenity.^ 
The  sons  of  Louis,  humiliated,  constrained  to  assent 
to  the  condemnation  of  their  partisans,  withdrew,  each 
to  his  separate  kingdom — Pepin  to  Aquitaine,  Louis 
to  Bavaria,  Lothair  to  Italy.  Duke  Bem-AJ>.88L 
hard  presented  himself  at  die  court  at  Thionville  in 
the  course  of  the  autumn ;  he  averred  his  innocence ; 
according  to  the  custom,  defied  his  accusers  to  come 
forward  and  prove  their  charge  in  arms.  The  wager 
of  battle  was  not  accepted,  and  Duke  Bemhard  was 
admitted  to  purge  himself  bj  oath. 

Hardly  more  than  a  year  elapsed,  and  the  three  sons 
were  again  in  arms  against  their  &ther.  Louis  seems 
now  to  have  alienated  the  able  Duke  Bemhard,  and 
to  have  surrendered  himself  to  the  undisputed  rule  of 
Oombard,  a  monk  of  St.  M6dard  in  Soissons. 

The  whole  Empire  is  now  divided  into  two  hostile 
parties:  on  each  side  are  dukes  and  coimts,  bishops 
and  abbots.  The  Northern  Grermans  espouse  the  cause 
of  the  Emperor ;  the  Gaulish  Franks  and  some  of  the 
Souiliem  Germans  obey  the  Kings  of  Aquitaine  and 
Bavaria.  Among  the  clergy,  another  element  of  jeal- 
ousy and  disunion  was  growing  to  a  great  height. 
Bven  under  the  Merovingian  kings,  it  has  been  seen, 
the  nobles  had  endeavored  to  engross  the  great  ecclesi- 
astical dignities.  Under  the  Carlovingians,  men  of  the 
highest  rank,  of  the  noblest  descent,  even  the  younger 

Sbbo  of  Bhefans;  HBdidn  imprisoned  at  Corbey ;  Walm  in  a  caslte  oa  the 
IjUlo  of  Geneva. 

^  AetronoinQS,  In  Tit  xIt.  According  to  Boelimer  (Regesta),  Lothair 
mad  iiooif  were  present  at  this  diet  At  this  diet  too  appeared  enToys  from 
tlia  Danes  to  implore  the  continiiance  of  peace ;  from  the  Slavians,  and  the 
Caliph  of  Bagdad,  with  splendid  presents.  The  Empire  appeared  still  2a 
its  strength  at  a  distance.! 
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or  illegitimate  branches  of  the  rojal  fiuaily,  had  beconM 
Churchmen ;  but  the  higher  these  dignitaries  became, 
and  more  and  more  on  a  level  with  the  militaiy  finda- 
tories,  the  more  the  Nobles  began  to  consider  the  eccle- 
siastical benefices  their  aristocratical  inheritance  and 
patrimony.  They  were  indignant  when  men  of  lower 
or  of  servile  birdi  presumed  to  aspire  to  these  high 
places,  which  raised  them  at  cmce  to  a  level  with  the 
most  hij^-bom  and  powerful.  They  almost  aimed  at 
making  a  separate  caste,  to  whom  should  belong,  of 
right,  all  the  larger  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  tempond 
fiefe.  But  abilities,  piety,  learning,  in  some  instances 
no  doubt  less  10%  qualifications,  would  at  times  force 
their  way  to  the  highest  dignities.  Louis,  whether  firom 
policy  or  from  a  more  wise  and  Christian  appreciation 
of  the  clerical  Amotion  in  the  Church,  was  ccmaiderod 
to  fiivor  this  humbler  class  of  ecclesiastics.  One  of  his 
biographers,  Thegan,  himself  an  ecclesiastical  dignitaiy 
of  noble  birth,  thus  contemptuously  describes  the  low- 
Low4>om  ^^^^^^  clergy :  —  "It  was  the  great  weakness 
*'*'S3r.  of  Louis  that  he  did  not  {nrevent  that  wont 
of  usages  by  which  the  basest  slaves  obtained  the  high- 
est dignities  of  the  Church.  He  followed  the  htil 
example  of  Jeroboam,  *  who  made  oi  the  lowest  of  the 
people  priests  of  the  high  places.  ....  And  this  thing 
became  eon  unto  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  ev^i  to  cot  it 
off  and  to  destroy  it  fix>m  the  fiioe  of  the  earth.'  No 
sooner  have  such  men  attained  elevation  than  they 
throw  off  their  meekness  and  humility,  give  loose 
to  their  passions,  become  quarrelsome,  evil-speaking, 
ruling  men's  minds  by  alternate  menaces  and  flatteries. 
Their  first  object  is  to  raise  their  fiunilies  fixm  their 
servile  condition  :  to  some  they  give  a  good  educatioUi 
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Others  thej  contrive  to  many  into  noble  fkmilies.  No 
one  can  lead  a  quiet  life  who  resents  their  demands  and 
intrignes.  Their  relatives,  thns  advanced,  treat  the 
older  nobles  with  disdain,  and  behave  with  the  utmost 
pride  and  insolence.  The  apostolic  canon  is  obsolete, 
that,  if  a  bishop  has  poor  relations,  they  should  receive 
alms  like  the  rest  of  the  poor,  and  nothing  more/' 
Thegan  devoutly  wishes  that  God  would  put  an  end  to 
this  execrable  usage.^  In  all  this  there  may  have  been 
truth,  but  truth  spoken  in  bitterness  by  the  wounded 
pride  of  caste.  These  ecclesiastics  were  probably  the 
best  and  the  worst  of  the  clergy.  There  were  those 
who  rose  by  the  virtues  of  saints,  by  that  austere  and 
gentle  piety,  by  that  winning  evangelic  charity,  united 
with  distinguished  abilities,  which  is  sure  of  sympathy 
and  admiration  in  the  darkest  times :  and  those  who 
rose  by  the  vices  of  slaves,  selfishness,  cunning,  adular 
tion,  intrigue,  by  the  worldly  abilities  which  in  such 
times  so  easily  assume  the  mask  of  religion.  Now, 
however,  all  the  higher  clergy,  of  gentle  or  low  birth, 
seem  to  have  joined  the  confederates  against  the  Em- 
peror. Ebbo  of  Rheims,  Agobard  of  Lyons,  Barnard 
of  Vienne,  Heribald  of  Auxerre,  Hilduin  of  Beauvais, 
are  united  with  Jesse  of  Amiens  and  the  inde&tigable 
Wala.  Afterwards  appear  also,  with  Lothair  at  Com- 
pidgne,  Bartholomew  of  Narbonne,  Otgar  of  Mentz, 
Elias  of  Troyes,  Joseph  of  Evreux. 

At  length  —  after  many  vicissitudes,  hostilities,  ne- 
gotiations, in  which  Louis,  under  the  absolute  control 
of  the  ambitious  Judith,  seemed  determined  to  depress 

1  «  Jamdiidiiin  ilU  peBsiina  oonsnetado  eimt,  nt  ez  TflisBimis  Mrvfs  Ihyit 
■OBUDi  Pontifioes  .  .  .  et  ideo  omnipotens  Dens  cum  ngibns  et  prinoipibaf 
bane  peMlinam  coDsuetadinem  amodo  et  deinceps  endicare  et  mflboait 
dSfnetnr,  nt  amplius  non  flat  in  populo  Christiano.    Amen  1  ' 
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hit  elder  bode  to  adrance  the  jonng  Chailes  ^e  had 
now  named  him  King  c£  Aqnitaine)  —  iiie  armies  of 
the  Emperor  and  of  his  rebellions  sons  (all  three  sons 
were  now  in  arms)  stood  in  array  against  each  other 
on  the  plains  of  Rothfeld  in  Al^u^e,  at  no  great  dii- 
OMiww.  tance  from  Strasborg.  The  Pope  was  an- 
f!mG^Moi7  '^^^"'^^^  •*  ^  *^®  camp  of  the  E[ing  of  Italy. 
!▼•  This  Pope  was  Qregoiy  IV.,  by  birdi  a 

Roman.  Ehigenins  had  been  sncceeded  fay  Valentions, 
who  died  five  weeks  after  his  accession.  Gregoiy  lY. 
had  then  ascended  the  papal  throne,  with  the  sancdon 
of  the  King  of  Italy,  Lothair.^  The  Pope  may  hate 
placed  himself  in  this  unseemly  position,  auppurtiug 
rebellioos  sons  against  the  authority  of  their  fiUher, 
either  from  the  desire  of  courting  the  fiiYor  of  Lothair, 
who  was  all-poweifbl  in  Italy;  or,  it  may  be  hoped, 
widi  the  more  becoming  purpose  of  interposing  his  me- 
diation, and  putting  an  end  to  this  unnatural  c<niflict 

But  the  Emporor  Louis  and  the  deigy  of  his  par^ 
fMdoruat.  beheld  in  Gregoiy  an  avowed  enemy.  He 
addressed  a  strong  letter  to  the  Frankish  hierardj 
assembled  at  Worms.  Ghregory's  answer  was  in  the 
haughty  tone  of  later  times  :  it  was  suggested  \fj 
Wala,'  now  again  in  the  camp  of  the  foes  of  Look 

1  ''Noa  prios  ordmatus  est,  qoaiii  legatos  Impentorit  Ronyod  Twiil 
titotionem  popnU  qnalis  enet  exuninayit.**  —  Eginhaid,  p.  890. 

t  M  Unde  d  dedimns  ( Wala,  &c)  DonnnlU  88.  Patmm  aoctoritits  linM- 
te  pntdeoenoramqae  snomni  oonacripta,  qnibns  nnllus  oontnulioerB  IMA 
quod  4^  Mtet  potestas,  imo  Dei  et  B.  Petri  apostoli,  suaqne  aactoiftae  in^ 
■littere  ad  onmee  gentes  pro  tide  Christi,  et  pace  eocleaiamm,  pro  pnidi» 
tfone  erangelii  et  asaertione  veritatis,  et  in  eo  eeset  onmis  aoetoritoe  B. 
Petri  ezcelleiiB  et  potestas  viva,  a  qao  oporteret  onirenos  judlcaii  ita  ft 
ipee  a  nemine  Jndioandns  esoet.*'  —  Vit  Wals,  xvL  It  Is  curiooa  to  M 
the  Pope,  no  homble  Pope,  needing  this  prompting  from  a  Franklah  mmk, 
a  higher  High  Chnrehman  than  the  Pope.  Tet  I  see  BoCUng  here  «f  A* 
AOse  Decretals. 
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But  the  enmitj  of  the  Pope  was  not  so  dangerous  as 
what  he  called  his  fiiendlj  mediation.  He  appeared 
suddenly  in  the  camp  of  Louis.  The  clergy,  Fulco 
the  chief  chaplain,  and  the  bishops,  had  the  boldness  to 
declare  that,  if  he  came  to  threaten  them  and  their 
Imperial  master  with  excommunication,  they  would  in 
their  turn  excommunicate  him,  and  send  him  back  to 
Italy  .^  There  were  even  threats  that  they  would  de- 
pose him.  Even  the  meek  Emperor  received  the  Pope 
with  cold  courtesy,  and  ¥rithout  the  usual  honors.  He 
had  summoned  him  indeed,  but  rather  as  a  vassal  than 
as  a  mediator*  The  Pope  passed  several  dajrs  in  the 
Imperial  camp.  Other  influences  were  likewise  at 
work.  Unaccountably,  imperceptibly,  the  army  of 
Louis  melted  away  like  a  heap  of  snow.  The  Jwm  s». 
nobles,  the  ecclesiastics,  the  troops,  gradually  fdl  o£f 
and  joined  his  sons.  Louis  found  himself  encircled 
only  by  a  few  faithful  followers.^  "  Go  ye  also  to  my 
sons,''  said  the  gentle  Louis ;  *^  no  one  shall  lose  life  or 
limb  in  my  behalf.'*  •  Weeping  they  lefl  him.  Ever 
after  this  ignominious  place  was  named  Liigenfeld,  the 
field  of  &lsehood.^ 

The  Emperor,  Judith  his  Queen,  aud  their  young 
son  Charles,  were  now  the  prisoners  of  Lothair.  The 
Emperor- was  at  first  treats  with  some  marks  of  re- 
spect.    Judith  was  sent  into  Italy,  and  imprisoned  in 

1  **  Sed  ri  ezcommimieans  advenerit,  ezcommanicatiu  abiret,  cum  alKtf 
m  lubeftt  antiqaonim  ftnctoritas  canonnm.**  —  Thegtn. 

s  Of  tiiese  were  four  biBhops,  his  brother  Drogo  of  Metz,  Modoin  of 
▲ntiin,  Wilerich  of  Bremen,  Aldric  of  Mods. 

*  *'  Ite  ad  flliOB  meos,  nolo  ni  uUiis  propter  mevitam  ant  membra  dimittat. 
Dli  infoA  laorymis  recedebant  ab  eo.**  —  Thegan,  c  xlii. 

<  **  Qui  ab  eo  qnod  ibi  gestmn  est  perpetui  est  ignominift  notatns  ut  vofiiki 
tor  campoB  mai&tas."  —  Astronom.  Vit  Thegan  calls  it  **  campus  aov 
dflcU" 
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the  fortress  <rf  Tortona,  The  boy  was  conveyed  to  tbe 
abbey  of  Priim :  probably  on  account  of  Lis  youth  he 
escaped  the  tonsure.  The  sons  divided  the  Elmpire; 
the  Pope,  it  is  said,  in  great  sorrow  returned  to  Rome.^ 
Lothair  was  a  man  of  cruelty,  but  he  either  feared 
or  scrupled  to  take  the  life  of  his  fether.  Yet  he  md 
his  noble  and  episcopal  partisans  could  not  but  dread 
another  reaction  in  feyor  of  the  gentle  Emperor.  A 
Diet  was  held  at  Compiegne.  They  determined  to 
incapacitate  him  by  civil  and  ecclesiastical  degradadon 
for  the  resumption  of  his  royal  ofiice.  They  compdled 
oot  888.  him  to  perform  public  penance  in  the  church 
of  St.  M^dard,  at  Soissons.  There  the  Emperor,  th^ 
fether  of  three  kings,  before  the  shrine  which  caor 
tained  the  relics  of  St.  M^dard,  and  of  St.  SebastiaD 
the  Martyr,  laid  down  upon  the  akar  his  armor  and 
his  imperial  attire,  put  on  a  dark  mourning  robe,  and 
read  the  long  enforced  confession  of  his  crimes.  E^t 
weary  artklee  were  repeated  by  his  own  lips.  I.  He 
confessed  himself  guilty  of  sacrilege  and  homicide,  as 
having  broken  the  solemn  oath  made  on  a  former  occa- 
sion before  the  clergy  and  the  people ;  guilty  of  the 
blood  of  his  kinsmen,  especially  of  Prince  B^mhard 
(whose  punishment,  extorted  by  the  nobles,  had  been 
mitigated  by  Louis).  11.  He  confessed  himself  guilty 
^^o^;oMot  ^^  P©^^iJ7»  not  only  by  the  violation  of  his 
^^'^'  own  oaths,  but  by  compelling  others  to  for- 

swear themselves  through  his  frequent  changes  in  the 
partition  of  the  Empire.  III.  He  confessed  himsdf 
guil^  of  a  sin  against  Grod,  by  having  made  a  miUtaiy 
expedition  during  Lent,  and  having  held  a  Diet  or  s 
high  festivaL      lY.    He  confessed  himself  guiltj  of 

1  *<Ciim  maximo  moBrore.*'  — ABtrooom.  Yit. 
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seTere  judgments  against  the  partisans  of  his  sons-^ 
whose  Uves  he  had  spared  hj  his  merciful  intervention ! 
V.  He  confessed  himself  again  guilty  of  encoura^ng 
perjury,  by  permitting  especially  the  Empress  Judith 
to  clear  herself  by  an  oath.  VI.  He  confessed  him- 
self guilty  of  all  the  slaughter,  pillage,  and  sacrilege 
committed  during  the  civil  wars.-  VII.  He  confessed 
himself  guilty  of  having  excited  those  wars  by  his  arbi* 
trary  partitions  of  the  Empire.  VITI.  And  lastly,  of 
having,  by  his  general  incapacity,  brought  the  Empire, 
of  which  he  was  the  guardian,  to  a  state  of  total  ruin* 
Having  rehearsed  this  humiliating  lesson,  the  Emperor 
laid  the  parchment  on  the  altar,  wa^  stripped  of  his 
military  belt,  which  was  likewise  placed  there;  and 
having  put  off  his  worldly  dress,  and  assumed  the  garb 
of  a  penitent,  was  esteemed  firom  that  time  incapaci- 
tated from  all  civil  acts. 

The  most  memorable  part  of  this  memorable  transac- 
tion is,  that  it  was  arranged,  conducted,  ac-  The  dmgj. 
complished  in  the  presence  and  undar  the  authority  of 
the  clergy.  The  permission  of  Lothair  is  slightly  inti- 
mated ;  but  the  act  was  avowedly  intended  to  display 
the  strength  of  the  ecclesiastical  power,  the  punish- 
ment justly  incurred  by  those  who  are  disobedient  to 
sacerdotal  admonition.^  Thus  the  hierarchy  assumed 
cognizance  not  over  the  religious  delinquencies  alone, 
but  over  the  civil  misconduct  of  the  sovereign.  They 
imposed  an  ecclesiastical  penance,  not  solely  for  his  as- 
serted violation  of  his  oaths  before  the  altar,  but  for  the 
ruin  of  the  Empire.     It  is  strange  to  see  the  pious  sov- 

^  ^  ICanlftitaie  Jaxta  injnoctum  nobis  ministerium  coravimus,  qtialis  git 
▼Igor  et  potestM  sive  ministerinin  saeerdotale,  et  quali  mereatar  damnari 
•ententift,  qui  monitia  sacerdotalibuB  obedire  nolaerit.'*  —Acta  Ezantom' 
tioiiit  LndoT.  Pii,  apud  Bouquet,  v.  p.  248. 
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ereign,  the  one  deyout  and  saintly  of  his  race,  thns 
degraded  by  these   haughty  Churchmen,  now,  both 
high-bom  and  low-bom,  concurring  against  Um.    The 
Pope  had  ostensibly,  perhaps  sincerely,  hoped  to  recon- 
cile the  conflicting  parties.    His  mission  may  have  been 
designed  as  one  of  peace,  but  the  inevitable  conse^ 
quence  of  his  appearance  in  the  rebellious  camp  could 
not  but  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  Louis.     He  seemed 
at  least  to  befriend  the  son  in  his  imnatund  war&re 
against  his  father.     Agobard,  Bishop  of  Lyons,  issued 
A  fierce  apology  for  the  rebellious  sons  of  Louis,  filled 
with  accusations  of  incontinence  against  the  Empress 
Judith.^    Her  beauty  and  the  graces  of  her  manner 
had  even  seduced  the  admiration  of  holy  priests  and 
bishops  towards  this  Delilah,  who  had  dared  to  resume 
her  royal  dignity  and  conjugal  rights  after  having  taken 
the  veil:  to  her  he  attributes  all  the  weaknesses  of 
the  too  easy  monarch.     Li  the  words  of  the  aristocratic 
Thegan,  all  the  bishops  were  the  enemies  of  Louis, 
especially  those  whom  he  had  raised  from  a  servile  con- 
dition, or  who  were  sprung  fix^m  barbarous  races.    But 
there  was  one  on  whom  Thegan  pours  out  all  his  in- 
dignation.    One  was  chosen,  an  injure  and  most  inhu- 
man man,  to  execute  their  cruel  decrees,  a  man  of  servile 
origin,  Ebbo,  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims.     ^*  Unheard- 
of  words !     Unheard-of  deeds  1     They  took  the  sword 
fix)m  his  thigh ;  by  the  judgment  of  his  servants  he 
was  clad  in  sackcloth ;  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  was 
fulfilled  — *  Slaves  have  ruled  over  us.'  ^    Oh,  what  a 
return  for  his  goodness  I    He  made  thee  firee,  noble  he 

•  **  Doming  Palatii  .  •  .  Indat  paerOiter,  qiectaatibiis  etfaun  aliqfttiboi  dt 
ordine  sacerdotali  et  plerisque  oonlad«ntibiifi,  qni  seeundiim  fbnatum  qvifl 
•poitolas  scribat  de  eligendis  episoopb  ..." 

s  LcmenUt.  ▼.  S. 
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could  not,  jfi>r  that  an  enfranduBed  slave  cannot  be. 
He  clothed  thee  in  purple  and  in  pall,  thou  dothedst 
him  in  sackcloth ;  he  raised  thee  to  the  highest  bishop- 
ric, thou  bj  unjust  judgment  hast  expelled  him  from 

the  throne  of  h^  ancestors. O  Lord  Jesus  I 

where  was  thy  destroying  angel  when  these  things 
were  done  ? ''  Thegan  goes  on  to  quote  Virgil,  and 
says  that  the  poet  would  want  the  combined  powers  of 
Homer,  Virgil,  and  Ovid  to  describe  the  guilt  of  these 
deeds.  The  miseries  of  Louis  were  greater  than  those 
of  Job  himself.  The  comforters  of  Job  were  kingis 
those  of  Louis  slaves.^ 

It  is  astonishing  to  find  that  this  was  the  same  Ebbo, 
Archbishop  of  Rheims,  who  undertook  a  perilous  mis« 
sion  to  the  heathen  Northmen,  brought  the  Danish 
King  to  the  court  of  Louis  to  receive  baptism,  and  is 
celebrated  by  the  monkish  poet  of  the  day  in  the  most 
glowing  strains  for  his  saintly  virtues.^ 

This  strange  and  sudden  revolution,  which  had  left 
the  Emperor  at  the  mercy  of  his  son,  was  followed  by 
another  no  less  sudden  and  strange.  No  doubt  the 
pride  of  many  warlike  nobles  was  insulted  by  this  dis- 
play of  ecclesiastical  presumption.  The  degradation  of 
the  Emperor  was  the  degradation  of  the  Empire.  The 
character  of  Louis,  however,  could  not  but  command 
the  fond  attachment  of  many.  The  people  felt  the 
profoundest  sympathy  in  his  fate ;  and  even  among  the 
clergy  there  were  those  who  could  not  but  think  these 

1  ^'Qui  bMto  Job insaltabant  B«g8t  ftdste  kgantv  in  libio  beati  Tlio^ 
\Am;  qui  flliim  rero  affligebant,  legalet  ^ns  serri  ennt,  et  patnun  gno- 
nun."  —Thegan.  Yit  Ludor.  zliv. 

>  EiMoldi  Nigdli,  Carm.  hr.    Srmoldiia  makes  Loola  ddirer  a  diaige  to 
Ebbo,  when  setting  4  at  to  convert  the  Nonnans.    Hnntar,  Geeohichto  del 
Sinf  tthning  des  Christenthttms  hi  Dinemark  nnd  Norwegen,  has  ooUeetol 
Ihe  passages  about  £bbo's  mission.  —  Page  28S  et  teq. 
VOL.  n  85 
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mBiilts  an  nngraciaas  and  unchristian  retain  fixr  Im 
pielj  to  GK)d,  his  tenderness  to  man,  his  respect  for  the 
ecclesiastical  order.^  A  revulsion  tod^  place  in  die 
whole  nation.  The  other  sons  of  the  Emperor,  'Pepn 
and  Louis,  had  taken  no  part  in  this  humiliation  o£ 
their  fiaither,  and  expressed  their  strong  commiseratioo 
of  lus  sufierings,  their  reprobation  of  the  cmel^  and 
msult  heaped  upon  him.  The  murmurs  of  the  peq[ila 
were  too  loud  to  be  mistak^i*  Lieaying  his  fiaUher  at 
St.  Denjs,  Lothair  fled  to  Burgundy.  No  sooner  had 
he  retired  than  the  whole  Empire  seemed  to  asseaifale, 
in  loyal  emulation,  around  the  injured  Louis. 

But  Louis  would  not  resume  his  power,  and  bis  arms, 
the  symbol  of  his  power,  but  with  the  consent  of  the 
BislK^.  His  sulgects'  reriving  loyalty  could  not  re- 
move the  ecclesiastical  incapacitation.  But  bishqs 
were  not  wanting  among  those  who  thronged  to  renew 
their  allegiance.'  Louis  was  solemnly  re^rt  with  his 
^^884.  arms  by  the  hands  of  some  of  these  prelates, 
''"^^  and,  amid  the  universal  joy  of  the  people,  the 
Pious  resumed  the  Empire.  So  great  was  the  burst 
of  feeling,  that,  in  the  language  of  his  biographer,  the 
very  elements  seemed  to  sympathize  in  the  delivo-ance 
of  the  Emperor  from  his  unnatural  son.  The  weather, 
which  had  been  wet  and  tempestuous,  became  dear  and 
serene.  Once  more  the  Empress  Judith  returned  to 
court  ;^  and  Louis  might  again  enjoy  his  quiet  hunting 

1  **  KHhaid  says, "  Plebs  aatam  non  modica,  qua  pneseos  ent,  etJioBqae 
Lothario  pro  patre  Tim  infttre  Tolabat**— Apod  BoiiqQet,  p.  IS.  The  A*- 
tnmoiiieria7toiioneoocasioii,**Mi8entiotaiiienhiyii80oreiellal!a  nrwm 
pennntationis,  exceptis  aathoribns,  omnes  habebat**  —  e.  SS. 

s  Among  tfaoM,  Otgv  of  Heotz,  who  had  been  priocnt  at  hii  pmaam 

*  The  empren  was  bronght  from  Tortena  hy  oflkioos  noUee,  mgm  to 
merit  tiie  gratitode  of  the  restored  emperor. 
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and  fishing,  and  his  ascetic  usages,  in  the  forest  of  Ar- 
dennes. Yet  it  was  not  a  bloodless  reyolntion.  The 
armies  of  Louis  and  Lothair  encountered  Aug.  SM. 
near  Ch&lons.  That  unfortunate  town  was  burned  hy 
the  victorious  Lothair,  whose  savage  ferocity  did  not 
spare  even  females.  Not  content  with  the  massacre  of 
a  son  of  Duke  Bemhard  in  cold  blood,  his  sister  was 
dragged  from  her  convent,  shut  up  in  a  wine-cask,  and 
tbrown  into  the  Saone.^ 

But  the  year  after  a  pestilence  made  such  ravages  in 
the  army  of  Lothair,  that  he  was  obliged  to  a.d.886. 
return  into  Italy.  Before  long  he  had  to  deplore  the 
death  of  almost  all  his  great  Transalpine  partisans, 
Wala,  Count  Hugo,  Matfrid,  Jesse  of  Amiens.  Dur- 
ing this  time  a  Diet  at  Thionville  had  annulled  the 
proceedings  of  that  at  Compiegne.  In  a  sol-  fu>.sB. 
emn  assembly  at  Metz,  eight  archbishops^  and  thirty- 
five  bishops  condemned  the  acts  of  themselves  and  their 
rebellious  brethren  at  that  assembly.  In  the  cathedral 
of  Metz,  seven  archbishops  chanted  the  seven  prayers 
of  reconciliation,  and  the  Emperor  was  then  held  to 
be  absolutely  reinvested  in  his  civil  and  religious  su- 
premacy. At  a  later  Diet  at  Cremieux,  near  Lyons, 
Ebbo  of  Rheims  (the  chief  chaplain,  Fulco,  the  faith- 
ful adherent  of  Louis,  who  had  defied  the  June,  sss. 
Pope  in  his  cause,  aspired  to  the  metropolitan  see)  sub- 
mitted to  deposition.'  He  was  imprisoned  in  the  abbey 
of  Fulda.  Yet  Rome  must  be  consulted  before  the 
degradation  is  complete,  at  all  events  before  the  succes* 

1  ^  ICore  nudefioomm,"  says  Kithard.    No  doubt  the  pnnfahment  d  a 
witch. — Apnd  Boaqaet,  p.  18. 
s  Ments,  TToves,  Bouen,  Tonn,  Sou,  BougM,  Aries,  eren  Ehbt  ef 


•Fiiiick,p  168,  with  authorities. 
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■or  is  ccmsecrated.  Agobard  of  Lyons  was  condemrip4. 
The  Archbishop  of  Vienne  appeared  not ;  he  incnned 
sentence  of  deposition  for  his  contumacy.  The  ArcV 
bishop  of  Narbonne,  and  other  bishops,  ware  deposed. 
A  new  division  of  the  EmjHre  took  pkce  at  a  later  die! 
at  Worms,  in  which  Lothair  received  only  Italy :  ^e 
Transalpine  dominions  were  divided  between  the  three 
other  sons,  Pepin,  Louis,  and  Charles ;  the  Emprm 
Judith  secured  the  first  step  to  equality  in  favor  of  her 
ion.^ 

The  few  remaining  years  of  the  life  (£  Louis  were 
still  distracted  by  the  unallayed  feuds  in  his  femily.  A 
Haj  visit  of  devotion  to  Rome  was  prevented  by  a 

4^.887.  descent  of  the  Normans,  who  had  long  rav- 
aged die  coasts  of  France.  A  new  partition  was  made 
at  Mmeguen;  Charles  was  solemnly  crowned.  The 
jaM,8».  impress  Judith  contrived  to  bring  about  a 
**^  ^^  reconciliation  between  Lothair  and  hk  fedier, 
to  the  advantage  of  her  own  son  Charles,'  and  a 
division  of  interests  between  Lothair  and  his  brothers, 
Louis  of  Bavaria  and  Pepin  of  Aquitaine.  Pepin, 
Dm.  is,  888.  ^^S  ^  Aquitaine,  died,  and  the  claims  of  his 
iiaj80,888.  children  to  the  succession  were  disregarded. 
Judith  knit  still  closer  the  alliance  of  the  Emperor 
and  the  elder  son.  Yet  one  more  partition.  With  ih» 
exception  of  Bavaria,  with  which  Louis  was  obliged 
to  be  content,  the  Empire  was  divided  between  Lothair 
and  the  son  of  Judith. 

The  death  of  Louis  was  in  harmony  with  his  liAi 
In  a  state  of  great  weakness  (an  eclipse  of  the  sun  had 
Arown  him  into  serious  alarm,  and  fix)m  that  day  ha 

^  GarU  Diviaionisy  Bouquet,  tL  411%  oompue  Fimcl^  118,  f. 
«  ABtnmomuf,  I.  ii.    Nithaid,  p.  14,  lib.  i. 
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began  to  fisul  ^),  he  persisted  in  strictly  observ-  iiajj^^ 
ing  the  forty  days  of  Lent ;  the  Eucharist  was  ^^'  "** 
his  only  food.     Almost  his  last  words  were  expressive 
of  forgiveness  to  his  son  Louis,  who  was  in  arms  against 
Imn,^  and  ^^  bringing  down  his  gray  hairs  in  sorrow  to 
the  grave."     He  continued,  while  he  had  strength,  to 
liold  the  crucifix,  which  contained  a  splinter  of  the 
true  cross,  to  his  breast ;  when  his  strength  fidled,  he 
left  that  office  to  Drogo,  Bishop  of  Metz,  his  natural 
brother,  who,  with  the  Archbishops  of  Treves  and 
"Mentz,  attended  his  dying  hours.     His  last  words  were 
the  €rerman,  atis,  cms.     His  attendants  supposed  that 
he  was  bidding  an  evil  spirit,  of  whose  pres-  j^^^^ 
ence  he  was  conscious,   avaunt.     He  then^**'®*^ 
lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and,  with  serenity  ap* 
proaching  to  a  smile,  expired.^ 

Christian  history  has  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the 
life  of  this  monarch.  His  appellation,  the  Pious,  shows 
what  the  religion  was  which  was  held  in  especial  honor 
in  his  day,  its  strength  and  its  weakness,  its  virtue,  aid 
what  in  a  monarch  can  hardly  escape  the  name  of  vice. 
It  displays  the  firmer  establishment  of  a  powerfiil  and 
aristocratic  clergy,  not  merely  in  that  part  of  Europe 
which  became  the  French  monarchy,  but  also  in  great 
part  of  trans-Rhenane  Germany ;  the  manner  in  which 
they  attained  and  began  to  exercise  that  power;  the 
foundation,  in  short,  of  great  national  Churches,  in 
acknowledged  subordination,  if  not  alwap  in  rigid 

1  Annalf  FnuioOTiini,  Fnldenaes,  Bertinlaiii,  hib  ann. 

s  Louis  of  Bavaria  had  not  nuhed  into  war  without  provocation.  Tha 
Bmperor  had  at  least  sanctioned  the  last  partition,  which  left  hfan  a  narrow 
\ingdom,  while  Lothair  and  hia  Tonnger  brother  shared  the  reahn  d 
Charlraoagne. 

*  Lonis  died  on  an  island  of  the  Bhine,  opposite  to  liigelheini. 
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obedience,  to  the  See  of  Rome,  but  also  minting,  at 
^imea  with  overruling  weight,  in  all  the  temporal  affidia 
of  each  kingdom. 

But  throughout  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Pious,  not 
iJBii^iror.  only  did  the  Empire  assert  this  supremacy  in 
wJflt.  ecclesiastical  as  in  temporal  affidrs ;  Teutonic 

independence  maintained  its  ground,  more  perhaps  than 
its  ground,  on  the  great  question  of  image-worship. 
AA.8M.  The  Council  of  Paris  enf(m^  the  sd^aaik 
decree  of  the  Council  of  Frankfort.  The  Iconoclastic 
Byzantine  Emperor,  Michad  the  Stammerer,  entered 
into  negotiations  with  the  Western  Emperor,  of  which 
the  manifest  object  was  to  compel  the  Pc^  at  least 
to  amity,  and  to  recede  from  the  decrees  of  the  sec- 
ond Council  of  Nicea  asserted  by  his  predecessors. 
The  ambassadors  of  Constantinople  appeared  in  Rome, 
accompanied  by  ambassadors  from  Loms.  The  Pope 
Eugenius,  who  owed  his  Popedom  to  the  Franks,  who 
sat  on  his  throne  only  through  their  support,  was  in 
great  embarrassment ;  he  was  obliged  to  elude  what  he 
ota«diiii  of  cUr^  i^ot  oppose.  At  no  other  time  could  a 
'^'**^  bishop  like  Claudius  of  Turin  have  acted  the 
fearless  Iconoclast  in  an  Italian  city,  removed  all  im- 
ages and  pictures,  condemned  even  the  cross,  and  lived 
and  died,  if  not  unassailed  by  angry  controversialists, 
yet  unrebuked  by  any  commanding  authority,  und^ 
graded,  and  in  the  ftdl  honors  of  a  Bishop.  Claudius 
was  a  Spaniard  who  acquired  fiune  as  a  commentator 
on  the  scriptures  in  the  court  of  Louis  at  Aquitaine. 
Among  the  first  acts  of  Louis  as  Emperor  was  the  pro- 
motion of  Claudius  to  the  bishopric  of  Turin.  The 
stem  reformer  at  once  began  to  wage  war  on  what  he 
deemed  the  superstitions  of  the  people.     Claudius  went 
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mucli  further  than  the  temperate  decrees  of  the  Council 
of  Frankfort.  Images  were  to  him  idols ;  the  worship 
of  the  cross  godlessness.  Turin  was  overawed  by  his 
vigorous  authority.  A  strong  party,  not  the  most 
numerous,  espoused  his  cause.  He  was  not  unopposed. 
The  Abbot  Theodemir,  of  a  monastery  near  Nismes ; 
Dungal,  a  Scot,  a  learned  theologian  of  Pavia ;  Jonas, 
Bishop  of  Orleans,  denounced  his  doctrines.  But 
Theodemir  ingenuously  confesses  that  most  of  the 
great  Transalpine  prelates  thought  with  Claudius.^ 
Agobard  of  Lyons  published  a  famous  treatise,  if  not 
in  defiance  of  Claudius,  maintaining  in  their  utmost 
strength  the  decrees  of  Frankfort. 

But  it  was  not  on  imago-worship  alone  that  Claudius 
of  Turin  advanced  opinions  premature  and  anticipative 
of  later  times.  The  apostolic  office  of  St.  Peter  ceased 
with  the  hfe  of  St  Peter.  The  power  of  the  keys 
passed  to  the  whole  episcopal  order.  The  Bishop  of 
Rome  had  apostolic  power  only  in  so  &r  as  he  led  an 
apostolic  life. 

It  is  difficult  to  suppose  but  that  some  tradition  or 
succession  to  the  opinions  of  Claudius  of  Turin  lay 
concealed  in  the  valleys  of  the  Piedmontese  Alps,  ta 
appear  again  after  many  centuries. 

1  Qftener,  iiL  p.  7M. 
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